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New ways to 
shaft temps 
and full-timers 



by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

I am 76 years old, worked all my life and retired from 
General Motors. During my lifetime if I went to get a job 
and the company wasn’t organized, I’d organize it to 
make better wages and benefits to take care of my 
family. Those days are gone. 

Last October, the California Supreme Court allowed 
older workers to be terminated for economic reasons. 
The original case involved a man, age 49, who was fired 
just one year before he would have been entitled to a 
retirement package worth nearly $200,000 at age 55. In 
the lower court the judge said “age discrimination laws 
were never intended to impede a company from control- 
ling its costs.” The Supreme Court let the ruling stand 
but only two of the seven judges were really in favor of 
the ruling. 

William Quakenbush, a labor lawyer, was quoted as 
saying, “what they have permitted is for an employer to 
point to high salary as the explanation for a decision 
whom to terminate.” The lower court judge also said, 
“decision making by costs, reliance on relative prices if 
you will, goes to the very core of a market economy.” 
This seems to be what capitalism is all about. You don’t 
have to be a rocket scientist to understand what the 
courts and the companies are all about. The market 
economy, according to the Supreme Court of California, 
is more important than the human workers. This has 
always been the way under capitalism. 

In December an administrative law judge in Illinois 
decided a similar case. The experienced worker, age 56, 
was laid off instead of younger inexperienced workers. 
The article quoted the California case but went on to say 
“labor lawyers say these rulings are not flukes, similar 
decisions are being handed down by judges across the 
country.” These decisions, when they become practice, 
will get rid of older workers and replace them with inex- 
perienced younger workers at low pay and benefits. At 
GM, for example, it now takes three years to get paid 
parity (receiving the full amount the job calls for) and a 
year to get health benefits. 

(Continued on page 3) 


Race, 

rebellion and 

affirmative 

action 


by Lou Turner 

Twenty years ago this year the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled in the Bakke Decision that the University of 
California’s affirmative action program to recruit 
minority and economically or educationally disadvan- 
taged applicants for its medical school at Davis was a 
violation of the 1964 Civil Rights Act and the U.S. 
Constitution. 

Whereas the Supreme Court’s famous 1954 Brown 
Decision was a judicial precursor of the Civil Rights 
revolution that would transform “American civiliza- 
tion” in the 1950s, ‘60s and ‘70s, so the 1978 Bakke 
Decision was a terrible foreshadowing of the two- 
decade-long retrogression ushered in by Ronald 
Reagan in 1980. The old movement lyric “We shall 
overcome” was replaced by the the cynical refrain “We 
shall overturn.” 

In today’s stifling climate of civil rights retrench- 
ment, especially the Right’s assault on affirmative 
action, it is easy to forget that the first federal affir- 
mative action program, called the “Philadelphia Plan,” 
was forced upon the Nixon administration in 1969 by 
the urban insurrections of the period. 

While no doubt Clinton’s rhetorical support of affir- 
mative action is also tempered by the spectre of the 
urban rebellion that erupted in Los Angeles in 1992, 
the more hegemonic trend is the reactionary campaign 
led by the Right to convince white Americans to abol- 
ish the 30-year-old social policy. California’s anti-affir- 
mative action Proposition 209 and similar propositions 
and bills in other states are evidence of the white back- 
lash against the LA rebellion. 

So far, however, the debate around affirmative 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Massacre of Chiapas Indians stirs 
mass ferment throughout Mexico 

by Mitch Weerth 

A turning point has been reached in 
the peasant revolution in Mexico. The 
massacre of 45 unarmed Tzotzil Indians, 
mostly women and children, on Dec. 22 in 
Acteal, Chiapas, by paramilitary forces 
trained by the government, has issued 
the definitive proclamation that the 
Zedillo administration sees only genocide 
as the answer to the demands of the coun- 
try's most destitute population. 

In order to drive this message home, 
the army brazenly followed up on the 
massacre by advancing into dozens of 
communities of displaced peasants and 
Zapatista supporters in the first weeks of 
the new year. They conducted searches in 
these towns where enthusiasm continues 
for the Zapatista National Liberation 
Army, or EZLN. They robbed them of 
their food and animals, and burned Women of Altamirano demonstrate against army sweeps through indige- 
dwellings on the pretext of “protecting” nous villages in the state of Chiapas, Mexico, 
the inhabitants from the paramilitary 
force that carried out the massacre. So far they have not 

succeeded in provoking an armed conflict with the EZLN, J till .f-dra **'* 

but this is clearly not their only objective. 
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conducting. 
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To our readers: Keep N&L going 


The myriad crises we confront today have deep- 
ened and multiplied with each new year. As 1998 
begins, East Asia’s economic crisis has exposed the 
fault lines in the global economy. Mexico has been 
plunged into another kind of deep crisis in the after- 
math of the government-inspired massacre of Indian 
supporters of the Zapatistas. In Israel Netanyahu con- 
tinues to foment the fanatic settlers’ moves against 
the Palestinians. In Bosnia the U.S. and NATO refuse 
to arrest the war criminals and have guaranteed that 
the Serbian destruction of Bosnia can continue 
unchallenged. And at home, while the pundits talk of 
a “booming economy” and the “success” story of drop- 
ping welfare rolls, over half of those forced off welfare 
have not found jobs and most of those who have are 
suffering extreme poverty wages. 

At the same time, any analysis of these objec- 
tive events demands recognizing humanity’s 
struggles for a very different kind of world 
embedded in. this reality. You will find that 
proved in the kinds of voices you can hear in 
every issue of News & Letters. In this issue you will 
hear the stories of the woman who has been organiz- 
ing the catfish workers in Mississippi traveling to 
Mexico to talk with workers fighting to organize a 
union there; of the hundreds of Black and white 
demonstrators who poured out in Memphis to stop the 
KKK and found themselves needing to battle the 
police; of the German students who have been striking 
against the severe reductions in the university bud- 
gets. And in every issue you can hear the voices of 
prisoners who have refused to be de-humanized. 

What is unique with N&L is that you will hear all 
these voices unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of revolution that lets these voices ring 
louder and clearer because it discloses the future 
embedded in the present. It is this combination of 
philosophy and revolution that makes it urgent 
to keep N&L alive. BUT WE CANNOT DO IT 
WITHOUT YOUR HELP! 

• 

Although we have no paid staff, our bills for 
printing, postage and rent continue to spar. This year, 


we have an additional need for your help: We aim to 
bring out a new pamphlet on a critical subject— what 
the prisoner author who has written it calls “The Grim 
Reality of the American Criminal (Injustice System.” 
We were asked two years ago to help him send out to 
the widest number of prisoners we could reach a series 
of questions he had composed eliciting their thoughts 
on their lives. Their answers became the basis for his 
work, and the following quote he had discovered in his 
own reading became a frontispiece for one of the sec- 
tions: “Our epoch is a birth-time and a transition. The 
spirit of man has broken with the old order of things 
... and with the old ways of thinking.” It is a quote 
from the philosopher, Hegel. The last section begins 
with a quote from Fred Hampton: “You can jail a rev- 
olutionary but you can’t jail the revolution.” 

We will need approximately $4,000 to print 
this new Marxist-Humanist pamphlet in addi- 
tion to the $1,500 it costs us to print every issue 
of N&L. Ever since our birth more than 40 years ago, 
we have turned to our readers for the help we have 
needed to keep us alive and strengthen our outreach. 
CAN YOU HELP US NOW? YOUR SUPPORT WAS 
NEVER MORE NEEDED. PLEASE GIVE AS GEN- 
EROUSLY AS YOU CAN TO HELP US CONTINUE! 


Enclosed is my contribution of $_ 
help keep N&L going. 


. for gift subscrip- 


I am enclosing $ 

tions (addresses enclosed). 

NAME 

ADDRESS 
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Algerian women struggle amidst tragedy 


by Laurie Cashdan 

Amidst intensifying massacres in Algeria, brutal mur- 
ders of Algerian women by Islamic extremists continue. 
The mainstream media has emphasized the “irrationali- 
ty” of the massacres and called for an international inves- 
tigation of the government’s role in perpetuating the cycle 
of violence— one that Western governments have been 
reluctant to carry out if it threatens their oil interests. 

We urgently need to dig further into the historic roots 
of this vengeance wreaked disproportionately on women, 
if we hope to extend solidarity to our Algerian sisters. 
Equally as important, we need to look at the still ongoing 
underground feminist movement. 

Since 1992, when the government cancelled elections 
which the Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) was sure to win, 
Algerian feminists have had to fight on two fronts: against 
the FIS and the more violent Armed Islamic Group (GIA) 
which broke from it; and against the government itself, 
which has steadfastly refused to revoke the retrogressive 
Family Code which it implemented back in 1984. 

After the cancelled 1992 elections, the Islamic funda- 
mentalists’ first targets included feminists who had pub- 
licly opposed the further restriction of women’s rights that 
the election of the FIS would have ushered in. Many fem- 
inists have been grotesquely butchered. Nabila Djahnine, 
to take one of the most prominent, was killed in Tizi 
Ouzon in Feb. 1995. Djahnine headed Cri de Femmes, 
formed by Kabyl (Berber) women who, as part of an eth- 
nic minority, have historically opposed attempts to 
Arabicize Algeria or to impose Islamic fundamentalism. 
Her work illuminated the interrelation between Women’s 
Liberation and multiethnic struggles in Algeria. 

The GIA also issued decrees proclaiming as its military 
target all women who go unveiled in public, or who 
worked in non-traditional jobs outside the home. Last 
September, GIA attackers shot or slashed to death 11 
women teachers in front of their students in Sfiset, south- 
west of Algiers. 

Even in the recent massacres in villages outside Algiers 
and in southwest Algeria, women are especially vulnera- 
ble. One GIA manifesto declares their intention to fight 
all supporters of the government by “track[ing] them 
down in the cities, towns and villages and in the deserts 
to liquidate them, annihilate their homes, confiscate then- 
wealth and possess their women.” 

International concern has finally been drawn to the 
abductions and rapes of young women. Algerian feminist 
journalist Zazi Sadou shared testimonies from several 
rape survivors at the Women’s Tribunal on Violence 
Against Women during the 1995 UN Conference on 
Women in Beijing. Women Living Under Muslim Laws, 
based in France, also continues to publicize the plights of 
women under attack in Algeria. 

Within Algeria itself, amazingly, feminists continue to 
organize clandestinely. One important effort is support 
for women who have lost family members or survived kid- 
nappings. Algerian women publicly demonstrated 
against the violence on Oct. 20 in Algiers, holding pictures 
of their disappeared loved ones. 

Feminists are endangered not only by their opposition 


to Islamic fundamentalists, but by their protests against 
the government, controlled by the National Liberation 
Front (FLN) since it won independence from France in 
1962. Despite their sympathy for the government’s can- 
cellation of elections in 1992 to prevent an Islamic state, 
feminists have strongly opposed the subsequent curtail- 
ment of civil liberties, such as freedom of the press. 

More significantly, amidst the violence that has 
enveloped Algeria since 1992, women’s liberationists con- 
tinue to demand the repeal of the 1984 Family Code. The 
Code requires that a woman be given in marriage by a 
man of her family and accords the husband the right to 
marry up to four women, to divorce or repudiate their 
marriages, and to keep the family domicile. According to 
SOS Women in Need, 80% of those they assist are women 
with children who have been abandoned through divorce 
and put on the streets by their husbands. 

Last March, 13 feminist organizations launched a cam- 
paign to collect a million signatures on petitions demand- 
ing that the government revoke the most discriminatory 
articles of the Code. Khalida Messaoudi, who has fought 
for women’s rights since the early 1970s and continued to 
work clandestinely in Algeria after being condemned to 
death by FIS fundamentalists, argues that in the code, 
Algerian women may only exist as “daughters of,” “moth- 
ers of,” “wives of.” 

In the 1980s, the FLN opportunistically resorted to ret- 
rogressive measures like the Family Code in an effort bol- 
ster its f ailin g image, rather than solving any of Algeria’s 
social crises— most significantly severe youth unemploy- 
ment. By 1992, however, Islamic fundamentalists, who 
had organized social programs and appealed to a sense of 
family and culture, had stepped firmly into the void left by 



SENECA FALLS, 1848-1998 

“Take the Women’s Rights Convention.. .in 1848, 
at Seneca Falls, N. Y. . . . All underestimate the Black 
dimension which inspired the white, middle-class, 
educated women to strike out on their own. 
Sojourner Truth and sometimes also Harriet 
Tubman are dutifully mentioned, con- 
descendingly admitting their brav- 
ery— and of course their suffering as 
slaves— but never as Reason which 
drove the educated to face reality: 
that the Black women were the 
orators, generals, and yes, 
thinkers, whereas they, 
the middle-class intel- 
lectuals, were but sub- 
ordinates.” —Raya 
Dunayevskaya, 
Women’s Liberation 
and the Dialectics of 
Revolution 


Available from News 
and Letters for $15.95 + 
$2.00 shipping. 


Women of Kenya speak, 1955 to today 


Charily Ngilu, who attempted to become the first 
woman president in sub-Sahara Africa by running against 
Daniel arap Moi in the recent Kenyan elections, did not 
win that election with the 469,807 votes attributed to her, 
against the 2,444,801 given to Moi. There was nothing 
new in the election: It was rife with corruption and confu- 
sion and Moi won as he has in the last four elections since 
1978. But Charity Ngilu, who was urged to run for presi- 
dent by working women in her neighborhood after she 
raised money for clean water and clinics for the poor, is no 
mere footnote to history. 

Far from trying to “break with tradition,” as the press 
described it, her campaign resonated with the crucial and 
distinctive role women have played throughout Kenya’s 
history. Though a very different kind of story, it brought to 
mind Mbiyu Koinange’s story of the Kenyan people’s bit- 
ter struggle after World War II for independence from 
Britain, written as it was ongoing and published in 1955 
as People of Kenya Speak for Themselves, which was 
dedicated to a woman named Njeri. 

OUT OF THE STRUGGLE to control their own lives, 
this illiterate woman had organized a powerful African 
Women’s League and been thrown into a Kenyan prison 
camp, where she remained with 9,000 other women at the 
moment the book was published. To rally support for these 
women and the thousands of other Kenyans being “liqui- 
dated” (Mbiyu Koinange’s blunt phrase), Koinange sought 
help internationally to tell their story. 

Njeri’s story began in 1940 when she heard in the mar- 
ket about the “Kenya Teachers College” which Koinange 
had initiated to further the independent African schools 
Kenyans had organized because government schools were 
not preparing African students for the modem world. 
When Njeri came to see the college, she discovered the 
boys living in a stone building, but all the girls had was a 
mud hut. She returned three weeks later with 25 other 
women, each one representing a different district, who 
informed Koinange that they were going to build a suit- 
able girls dormitory. 

The story of how they collected the money to buy the 
stones, hire the workmen and build a modem dormitory, 
a dining hall, a reception hall and kitchen facilities is the 
story of hundreds of women w alkin g 30-50 miles day to 
bring a few pennies to a meeting to discuss the work and 
participate in the building. Like Njeri, most of these 


women were illiterate. What they did at Kenya Teachers 
College was duplicated at schools in districts throughout 
Kenya and the African Women’s League grew to 10,000. 

THREE DECADES LATER, the story of Njeri could 
not help but come to mind again in another form when the 
UN Decade for Women Conference was held in Nairobi, 
Kenya, in 1985. There, while the 10,000 women present at 
the non-governmental meetings were far more represen- 
tative of the problems of women around the world than 
the 3,000 who took part in the official meetings, the most 
serious meetings sprang up spontaneously on the lawn, 
where women who had just heard the conference was 
going on stopped and joined the discussion. 

One such woman was Elizabeth Wanjara, who heard 
about it on a transistor radio in her hometown 450 miles 
from Nairobi and told others, who sold honey and knitted 
sweaters to buy her a bus ticket. That she, too, was illit- 
erate, but came so she could “go back to all the women in 
my place and tell them the stories on all the happenings 
here., how we can be ourselves and no longer just have 
babies and have babies dying,” only underlined the power 
that is exerted by the very idea of freedom and the need to 
find out how to achieve it. 

THAT IS WHAT MARXIST-HUMANISTS had felt 
was so important about Mbiyu Koinange’s story that when 
we could not find an established publisher to bring it to the 
world, we undertook that task ourselves, circulating his 
manuscript and collecting funds. The first issue of N&L, 
June 24, 1955, reproduced the picture of Njeri and connect- 
ed her story to that of Harriet Tubman in the Civil War. 

What rings powerfully today, when you read People 
of Kenya and think of Charity Ngilu’s very different cam- 
paign, is the way Ngilu targeted the ethnic appeals of all 
the other candidates, fighting passionately against the 
lethal divisions among the Kikuyi, Luo and other tribes 
that Moi has exploited. People of Kenya, too, stressed 
that “Kenyan Africans want to be a part of the world, not 
separate from it. It is the officials who have encouraged 
separation, racialism as well as tribalism.” 

At a moment when ethnic divisions have become more 
deadly than ever, whether we are looking at Africa or the 
Balkans or right at home, it is with pride that we can look 
at People of Kenya as an important part of the history 
not only of Kenya but of News and Letters Committees. 

—Olga Domanski 


the FLN’s inability to solve Algeria’s crises or pose any 
genuine alternative. 

Tbday, international authorities have suggested that 
the FLN is assisting in the violence in order to maintain 
chaos and thereby avoid having to deal with the underly- 
ing economic and social crises. Even if this is false, the 
FLN’s willingness to make women and ethnic minorities 
into their sacrificial lambs in the name of cultural nation- 
alism has greatly contributed to the present violence. 

F6riel Lalami-Fates, leader of Association for Equality 
Under the Law, an Algerian women’s organization, writes: 
“[B]y insisting on the abrogation of the Family 
Code.. .women pose implicitly the achievement of the sec- 
ularization of the state; by insisting on a statute of citi- 
zenship far women (by their aspiration to equality), 
women fundamentally refuse oppression and necessarily 
pose the question of fundamental liberties...” (Esprit, 
Jan. 1995, p. 129). 

The Algerian women’s movement challenges not only 
Islamic fundamentalism, but the FLN’s opportunistic 
Arab cultural nationalism. As such, it reveals a quest not 
only for peace but for revolutionary democracy, including 
new Man/Woman relations and a multiethnic society. 

25 years of Roe v. Wade 

Meetings and demonstrations around Jan. 22 marked 
the 25th anniversary of Roe v. Wade, the 1973 Supreme 
Court decision legalizing abortion. But in recent years, 
the anniversary received little attention. According to a 
New York Times poll, young women take abortion rights 
for granted, and even many of those who use the proce- 
dure believe it should be restricted. In fact, the idea of 
women’s self-determination seems to have succumbed to 
issues of fetuses’ supposed rights. 

Tb mark the 25th anniversary, Planned Parenthood of 
New York City sponsored a conference, “Mapping the 
Future of Choice,” which drew 600 people. The audience 
cheered Faye Wattleton when she said, “This is an issue 
about liberation,” and Frances Kissling, who declared, “I 
am here to celebrate the revolution that began in 1973, 
not to walk in its funeral procession.” While speakers 
decried women’s continuing lack of rights and urged us to 
re-seize the initiative, none grappled with the serious pos- 
sibility that we will continue to lose our freedom. 

YET LOOK AT THE CONDITION of reproductive 
rights. Although abortion is legal, it is often not accessi- 
ble— to poor women, to young women burdened with 
severe legal hurdles, or to women in the 84% of U.S. coun- 
ties that have no abortion provider. This past year 15 clin- 
ics were burned or bombed— more than in any year since 
1984. DeC. 30 was the third anniversary of the cold-blood- 
ed murder of clinic workers, Lee Ann Nichols and 
Shannon Lowney. Six clinic workers and doctors have 
been murdered since 1992. Countless others have been 
roughed up, threatened and stalked. 

The Supreme Court is close to trashing Roe v. Wade, 
and over 50 laws have passed in 31 states that obstruct 
women’s access to abortion. The right wing and its friends 
in Congress may soon pressure a pusillanimous president 
into outlawing the late-term dilation-and-extraction abor- 
tion procedure. Congress has stopped U.S. foreign aid 
from being used for abortion, in spite of the fact that 
100,000 Women die every year from back-alley abortions 
in countries where it is illegal. 

The reproductive rights movement is not standing on 
our own glroimd. Rather, we are reacting to what the right 
wing is doing. That is seen in how abortion rights activists 
are looking to technology to solve the problem of access to 
abortion. They are looking to mifepristone and methotrex- 
ate, drugs which cause abortion and are now legal and 
available; they anxiously await the time when U.S. 
women will be able to obtain RU-486. They are hopeful 
that a new technique making abortion possible in the first 
two weeks after conception will help blur the line between 
contraception and abortion. These activists believe the 
Right can’t stop abortion if it can be dispensed in a doc- 
tor’s office with a pill. Yet the Right has kept RU-486 out 
of the U.S. fo r years. 

NO. THE ANSWER CANNOT be a technical one. It 
must be a human one. Many speakers at the conference 
implied as much when they discussed abortion in terms of 
Women’s Liberation. Carol Gilligan described Roe v. 
Wade as having “legalized women’s voices.” Frances 
Kissling declared that revolution cannot be achieved by 
the stroke of the Supreme Court’s pens. “A majority of the 
country agrees with us that abortion should be legal,” she 
said, “but not about women’s nature, women’s role, 
destruction of the patriarchy, the rights of teenagers and 
the poor. We need to return to the core values that we 
began with— and be willing to be out of step with the 
majority.” Yet none of the speakers believed Roe v. Wade 
would be overturned or spoke of the bombings and mur- 
ders— even though every time we entered the room, we 
were checked for weapons. 

The highest point of our struggle to control our own 
bodies and lives was summed up by Raya Dunayevskaya 
in the Introduction to Women’s Liberation and the 
Dialectics of Revolution (1985): “Our bodies have 
heads, and they, too, belong to us and us alone.. .No one 
except ourselves, as women, will get our freedom. And for 
us that means full autonomy” (p. 3). This vision of whole- 
ness and freedom is the opposite of the woman-hating, 
death-dealing fanaticism of the right-wing anti-abortion- 
ists. Sudh a vision must be our banner if we are to regain 
our own ground, help the movement grow, and move for- 
ward to a day when women will at long last control our 
bodies and our fives. —Terry Moon and Anne Jaclard 
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Delta to Mexico, 

Indianola, Miss.—l’m a catfish worker who for 
years experienced the racist, inhuman, unjust treat- 
ment of the white catfish owners in the Delta. But 
through union recognition and believing in the dream, 
things changed. 

We fought several companies for years and demanded 
the dignity and respect that we have today. But. on the 
other side of the cotton fields stands a plant called 
America’s Catch. On Dec. 12, they held a union election 
and for the third time a majority of the workers reject- 
ed the union. They are oppressed workers who are too 
afraid to do anything about their situation. The old 
plantation mentality has them locked down until they 
are afraid to change. 

In my mind I was contrasting that defeat to some 
Mexican workers I met in Tijuana. They are fighting 
desperately to organize a union and are fighting the cor- 
rupt labor board and the Mexican government who 
refuse to recognize their choice to be unionized. 

They told me how the women on the night shift are 
locked in and the bosses wouldn’t return until morning; 
how one night a fire broke out and they were trapped. 
They talked about how the bosses would take 14-year- 
old girls in the back of the plant and threaten their job 
for sexual, favors and, in some cases, assault them. 

I told them that the same things happening to them 
were happening to us: how they had a fire in Hamlet, N. 
C., that burned all these people because they were 
locked in; and the same under-the-table relationship 
with the labor board is happening in the U.S. I told the 
workers how we had encountered second-degree bums, 
that 90% of us suffered from carpal tunnel syndrome 
from repetitive motion. They looked amazed— like, wow, 
it’s the same situation. 

In one of the plants' the Mexican workers voted the 
union in but the Mexican labor board let the company 
bring in management to vote, to try and stop the union. 
I wonder, where is justice going to come from? The 
Mexican workers are trying to go to a higher method, 
organizing rallies, boycotts, passing out literature, get- 
ting the community involved, trying to force the govern- 
ment to hear their cry and make things better. 

I told them what we had accomplished by organizing. 
I wanted to motivate them to not give up because every 
day the company would fire a worker. I let them know 
that running to another country to look for better work- 
ing conditions wouldn’t solve their problem, that we had 
to stand in solidarity to change things even though it 
seems to be a slow process sometimes. We have to lock 
these countries down so these companies have nowhere 
to run. I told them we’ve got to organize everywhere 
until we can be developed and transform this society. I 
learned from those workers and I hope that they learned 
from me. 

Those Mexican workers made me look again at the 
: America’s Catch workers. When you realize how much 
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New ways to shaft 
temps and full-timers 

(Continued from page 1) 

You can see what is coming in the future. They want 
to hire younger workers at low pay and use them up 
before they can become permanent employees. 

This is not the only trend. At Microsoft’s annual meet- 
ing in December they announced another year of record- 
breaking profits. Microsoft has 9,000 employees entitled 
'to full benefits, but thousands of other employees are 
hired and paid through something called “payrolling 
agencies.” Microsoft calls these people “permatemps.” 
They make lots of money for the company but they have 
no employee status with Microsoft, no stock options, no 
medical insurance, and no permanency. And they even 
wear different color badges. The Dec. 7 Los Angeles 
Times stated: “Microsoft is in the vanguard of a grow- 
ing movement in corporate America, especially 
American hi-tech companies, using full-time temporary 
workers who save the company millions of dollars in 
benefits but who can be fired in the time it takes to boot- 
up a computer.” 

The two men involved in the age discrimination cases 
had good jobs. What about all the people that this hap- 
pens to who don’t file suits because they don’t have the 
money? What about the Microsoft “permatemps” who 
have to provide their own health care benefits? 

People have to pay the rent and utilities and often 
don’t have enough for food. The Los Angeles Times on 
Dec. 27 said that unemployment rates have sunk to a 
25-year low and the economy is “hum mi ng,” but across 
the nation 38% of those seeking help at food banks and 
soup kitchens are employed. In Phoenix, unemployment 
is reported to be at 3% but four out of five people asking 
for help for food are working poor. 

Low pay, lack of benefits, probably both parents work- 
ing, make people live on the edge. This is where capital- 
ism has brought the masses of people in this country. 
What are we the people going to do about it? 

Now I see that all the efforts we put into making good 
salaries and a good living for the workers of this coun- 
try did not provide anything permanent for labor itself. 
Only a revolutionary movement in permanence can 
change this kind of situation. 


worker to worker 

this capitalist society needs to change, you see how 
important it is not to lose the concept of what our pur- 
pose is and how to accomplish our goals. On the one 
hand, with the Mexican workers you’ve got fighters, 
people knowing that their situation has to be changed 
for their survival. On the other hand, you’ve got the 
same conditions at America’s Catch but the workers are 
afraid to take charge and change their situation. 
They’re letting the company keep them afraid to fight 
for the changes they need in the workplace. But even 
though one plant, America’s Catch, is not unionized, the 
state of Mississippi has changed as far as banishing 
some of this plantation mentality that has existed here 
for years. —Sarah Hamer 
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Raymond Inghram 1925-1997 


We mourn the loss of Raymond Inghram, friend, com- 
rade and founding member of News and Letters 
Committees, who died in Los Angeles of cancer on Dec. 
31. Iggy, as we called him, lived his entire adult life in 
the revolutionary movement, following World War II 
after he was discharged from the Navy and joined the 
Johnson-Forest Tendency in the Workers Party. 

At that time, working class struggles in the U.S. 
swept the nation in near general strikes, with coal min- 
ers, who had well earned 
their designation as “shock 
troops of American labor,” 
leading the way. Iggy, who 
came from the coal mining 
region of southwest 
Pennsylvania, went to 
Morgantown, W. Va., to 
help establish a local orga- 
nization. 

It was there, in my home 
town, where I first met Iggy 
in 1947 and joined the 
group. We remained togeth- 
er as close friends and com- 
rades until the end of his 
life, sharing a revolutionary 
philosophy and political 
convictions that main- 
tained us, along with oth- 
ers, through a split from the 
Workers Party in 1947, enter- 
ing the Socialist Workers Party in 1948, splitting from 
them in 1953 and establishing Committees of 
Correspondepce, and finally, following a 1955 split in 
Correspondence Committees, joining with Raya 
Dunayevskaya to found News and Letters Committees. 

In Morgantown, Iggy worked in a coal mine and took 
advantage of the GI Bill for classes at West Virginia 
University, where he was when the historic 1949-50 coal 
miners’ general strike against automation erupted. He 
organized a student miners’ relief group on campus that 
sent out hundreds of letters to labor organizations 
throughout the East and Midwest soliciting aid for the 
striking miners. He also spearheaded the organization 
of a very successful informational picket line seeking 
financial help at a West Virginia-Pittsburgh basketball 


game. As Iggy put it, it was a way to help break down the 
division between mental and manual labor among the 
students and miners, as well as help bridge the huge dif- 
ferences between campus life and life in the surrounding 
coal communities. 

The impact of these concrete historical events on 
Dunayevskaya’s philosophical development is set forth 

in The Coal Miners’ General Strike of 1949-50 and 
the Birth of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S to which 

Iggy made significant con- 
tributions. 

After moving to 
Pittsburgh in the early ‘50s 
to work in a steel mill, Iggy 
went to Detroit and then 
Los Angeles, working in a 
variety of industrial jobs. 
Although he graduated from 
college, he never exhibited 
anything but true proletari- 
an attitudes and behavior. 

One especially significant 
contribution Iggy made to 
News and Letters 
Committees was the revolu- 
tionary sense of responsibil- 
ity toward organizational 
finances he consistently dis- 
played, especially dining his 
last three decades of service 
as the financial secretary of 
the Los Angeles committee. Igg/s characteristic revolu- 
tionary dependability was reflected during the last 
months of his life when, despite constant pain, he con- 
tinued to attend local meetings to the very end. 

A regular joy of his was to ride out to the desert where 
he would surprise you by identifying almost every tree, 
cactus and flower spotted along the way, often describing 
the seasonal changes each underwent. His love of nature 
complemented his vision and unwavering determination 
to achieve a new human society that would preserve and 
enjoy nature— and most essentially, human nature. 

And so, while we do indeed mourn the loss of Iggy, we 
also celebrate his revolutionary life and the proud lega- 
cy of Marxist-Humanism that he helped to create and 
leave for the future. —Andy Phillips 



Raymond Inghram and Andy Phillips in West Virginia. 


Going postal on capitalism 


Kalamazoo, Mich.— The murder-suicide in the 
Milwaukee main post office on Dec. 19 and the hostage sit- 
uation at the Denver regional mail center on Christmas 
Eve give the lie to the image that the U.S. Postal Service 
has been promoting in advertisements that post offices are 
happy “Santa’s workshops” where employees gleefully 
jump at the chance to work on Christmas day. This has 
been going on since well before 1986, when disgruntled let- 
ter carrier Patrick Henry Sherrill opened fire at the 
Edmond, Okla. post office, killing 14 of his co-workers 
before shooting himself. At the time, it was the worst 
instance of mass violence in American history, since super- 
seded by the bombing of the federal building in Oklahoma 
City. 

In the Milwaukee incident, a former official in the postal 
union said supervisors had picked on the gunman, who 
had recently been transferred against his will and passed 
over for a new job. “It was just difficult for him to adjust 
and management made it more difficult. Management 
pushes people, they harass people and intimidate them It 
was just a matter of time,” said Robbie Jungbluth. 

Postal violence has, indeed, become so commonplace 
that “going postal” is a slang for crazed mass violence. The 
stereotype of “crazed Vietnam veteran/disgruntled postal 
worker” allows the ruling class to marginalize and crimi- 
nalize more and more workers. 

The only way to stop violent actions like these by indi- 
viduals against their co-workers is to understand why it 
happens, and then change the situation. Most postal work- 
ers seem to be among the most solid, decent and responsi- 
ble people there are. Instead of building on these positive 
qualities, the postal system destroys them. Postal man- 
agement accepts none of the responsibility of the stress by 
their own management practices. Anyone who works at 
the post office knows that the pressure to produce and the 
ridiculous rules arbitrarily set by management are the 
problem. 

Whether because of sheer stupidity, ineptness, arro- 
gance, or indeed, conscious decision— the Postal Service 
allows this situation to fester as one more means of control 


over workers already fearful of losing their jobs who now 
must fear for their lives— the captains of industry direct- 
ing the U.S. Postal Service have shown themselves utterly 
incapable or unwilling to alter this violent situation for 
well over one decade. The labor lieutenants of the numer- 
ous postal unions (American Postal Workers Union-clerks, 
National Association of Letter Carriers, National Postal 
Mail Handlers Union, and various others) presiding over 
this mess, show their talent mainly by stabbing each other 
in the back, especially at contract negotiation time, when 
they try to work out sweetheart deals with U.S.P.S. For the 
most part, these pro-capitalist minions work hand-in-glove 
with the company in selling postal workers down the river. 

Seen in its larger capitalist context, these postal killings 
are but one more indictment of the brutal, corrupt capital- 
ist system under which we all five. Postal workers occupy 
a strategic position in our society, constituting a threat to 
capital’s continued rule— thus they must be fettered by 
every means possible. Especially since the nationwide 
postal strike of 1970, every management rule change has 
been aimed at this goal. It is a felony for postal workers to 
go out on strike, for example. But proletarians who are not 
allowed to withhold their labor power are little better than 
chattel slaves. 

Karl Marx remarked that either the working class is 
revolutionary or it is nothing. Tbday, postal workers, fight- 
ing amongst themselves in an extreme form of the compe- 
tition for jobs that characterizes and has always been fos- 
tered by the capitalist system, are accomplishing nothing. 
Every difference between the workers, whether based on 
race, age, sex, job classification, etc. exploited and widened 
by postal managers. Tbo often, those who are suffering are 
left to hang out on a limb. 

The capitalist system will continue to produce these 
sparks of energy, whether through stupidity or design— it 
is the duty of all class-conscious workers to fan and direct 
these flames of discontent, using the “giant bellows” (to use 
Lenin’s term) of newspapers like News & Letters to pro- 
duce a conflagration that will consume capitalism. 

-Ex-postal worker 
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The fatal defect of capitalist production 


Editor’s Note 

The emerging global economic crisis, set off by the 
financial crisis in East Asia, gives new timeliness to 
this discussion by Raya Dunayevskaya of Marx’s cri- 
tique of capitalist production. It consists of excerpts 
from the first draft of what became her first book, 
Marxism and Freedom— a manuscript entitled 
“State-Capitalism and Marxism,” written in 1947. 
The original can be found in The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, microfilm no. 472. 


Volume III [of Capital], which deals with the phe- 
nomena of capitalism in their concrete movements, is 
the one which is preferred by present-day academic 
economists. These tell us that it is only from this van- 
tage point, where Marx deals with prices and profits, 
that one can understand Volume I where he deals only 
in abstractions: value and surplus value. Marx’s point 
was the exact opposite. He maintained that once you 
understand the law of surplus value, the law of profit 
would present no difficulty; if you reversed the process, 
you could understand neither the one nor the other. 

It is true that Volume III is Marx’s nearest approxi- 
mation to the real world. Commodities are seen to 
exchange not at value, but at prices of production, that 
is, cost of production plus average rate of profit. 
Furthermore, surplus value does not remain an abstract 
mass of congealed unpaid labor, but assumes the palpa- 
ble shape of profit, interest and rent— all in the form of 
liquid capital. The merchant and his middleman’s profit 
and the financier and his transactions and credit 
manipulations all come to life. What, however, is lost 
sight of by those who think that this shows that in 
Volume III common sense has triumphed over the 
Hegelian mysticism of Volume I, is that none of the laws 
enunciated in the latter is abrogated in the former. The 
laws, modified in their actual operation, may not, 
through the intervention of counteracting tendencies, 
ever reach their ultimate limit, but none of these laws is 
controverted. * 

SURPLUS VALUE REMAINS a given magnitude, 
the congelation of so many unpaid hours of labor, which 
serves as the straitjacket of capitalists, which they can- 
not get out of by any market manipulations.' All that 
competition can accomplish is to effect a general rate of 
profit, a sort of “capitalist communism” which assures 
that all capitals of given magnitudes receive correspond- 
ing shares of the total surplus value. 

The transformation of the rate of surplus value into 
the rate of profit is merely the expression of the ratio of 
surplus value to total, instead of only to variable, capi- 
tal. But this in no way changes the law of surplus value, 
which is that only living labor is creative of surplus 
value. Individual prices oscillate above or below value, 
but, in their totality, all prices are equal to all values. 
Monopoly also brings a modification into the operation of 
the average rate of profit, but that is not the dominant 
law of capitalist production. 

The dominant law of capitalist production— and the 
heart of Volume III— is the Law of the Falling Tendency 
of the Rate of Profit. Marx considered the theory of the 
declining rate of profit the “pons asini” of the whole of 
political economy, that which divides one theoretic sys- 
tem from another. 

The constant revolutions in production and the con- 
stant expansion of constant capital necessitate, of 
course, an extension of the market. But the enlargement 
of the market in a capitalist nation has very precise lim- 
its. The consumption goods of a capitalist nation are lim- 
ited by the luxuries of the capitalists and the necessities 
of the workers when paid at value. The market for con- 
sumption goods is just sufficient to allow the capitalist to 
continue his search for greater value. It cannot be 
larger. 

THIS IS THE SUPREME manifestation of Marx’s 
simplifying assumption that the worker is paid at value. 
The innermost cause of crises, according to Marx, is that 
labor power in the process of production, and not in 
the market, creates a value greater than it itself is. The 
worker is a producer of overproduction. It cannot be oth- 
erwise in a value-producing society where the means of 
consumption, being but a moment in the reproduction of 
labor power, cannot be bigger than the needs of capital 
for labor power. This is the fatal defect of capitalist pro- 
duction. On the one hand, the capitalist must increase 
his market. On the other hand, it cannot be larger. This 
is what Marx calls the general contradiction of cap- 
italism which cannot be overcome other than by the 
abrogation of the law of value. 

The only “market” that enlarges beyond the limits of 
the working population paid at value is the capital mar- 
ket. But there too the constant technological revolutions 
make the time necessary to reproduce a product tomor- 
row less than the time to produce it today. Hence there 
comes a time when all commodities, including labor 
power, are “overpaid.” 

The crisis that follows is not caused by a shortage of 
“effective demand.” On the contrary, it is the crisis that 
causes a shortage of “effective demand.” The worker 
employed yesterday has become unemployed today. A 
crisis occurs not because there has been a scarcity of 
markets— the market is largest just before the crisis— 
but because from the capitalist viewpoint there is 
occurring an unsatisfactory distribution of “income” 
between recipients of wages and those of surplus value 
or profits. The capitalist decreases his investments and 


the resulting stagnation of production appears as over- 
production. Of course, there is a contradiction between 
production and consumption. Of course there is the 
“inability to sell.” But that “inability to sell” manifests 
itself as such because of the fundamental 
antecedent decline in the rate of profit which has 
nothing whatever to do with the inability to sell. 
The decline in the rate of profit, which proves that capi- 
talist production creates a barrier to its own further 
development, is what causes competition, not vice versa. 

THE LAW OF THE FALLING tendency of the rate 
of profit is the expression of the law of value under the 
most advanced conditions of capitalist production. 
Under these conditions the ever greater preponderance 
of dead over living labor brings about such a falling rela- 
tion of surplus value to total capital that a day might 
come when, even if the capitalist could appropriate all 24 
hours of labor of the employed army, and the laborers 
lived on air, the capitalist could not get sufficient sur- 
plus value to run the mammoth capitalist machine on an 
ever-expanding scale. The general contradiction of capi- 
talism thus reaffirms the three principal facts of capital- - 
ist production: (1) decline in the rate of profit, (2) deeper 
and deeper crises, and (3) a greater and greater unem- 
ployed army. 

Today, when we see the fruition of the most abstract 
postulates of Marx— the concentration of capital in the 
hands of one single capitalist or one single capitalist cor- 
poration— we can see that the absolute limit of develop- 
ment of the law of centralization and concentration of 
capital has in no way been able to solve the problem of 
crises and the declining rate of profit. The given single 
capitalist society remains dominated by the law of value, 


the law of the world market, having its origin in techno- 
logical revolutions no matter where they originate. 
Atomic energy may be the secret discovery of the United 
States. But Russia must follow suit or perish... 

One. section of Theories of Surplus Value, entitled 
“Accumulation of Capital and Crises”... is of particular 
pertinence to today’s discussion.... Marx’s critique of 
Malthus, for example, is also the answer to the under- 
consumptionists of today. 

“The only merit of Malthus,” wrote Marx in 1865, “is 
that he emphasized the uneven exchange between capi- 
tal and labor. This merit is negated thanks to his confu- 
sion between the determination of value (Verwertung) 
of money or commodity as capital with the value (Wert) 
of the commodity as such... 

“The condition of overproduction is the general law of 
production of capital: production proceeds in accordance 
with the productive forces. ..and disregards the existing 
limits of the market, effective demand... besides, the 
mass of producers is limited and, because of the nature 
of capitalist production, must always remain limited...” 

In contrasting classical political economy with “vul- 
gar” economics, Marx comes to conclusions which cannot 
be overestimated for our day. He contends that finance 
capital theorists are so far removed from the direct 
process of production, live so fully in the fetishistic realm 
of interest, that they have produced theories of money 
and credit which are nothing short of “a fiction without 
fantasy.” 

The fadt that this very important work has been whol- 
ly neglected in the United States by Marxists and non- 
Marxists alike does not lessen, but heightens, the inter- 
est in it bjy scholars and the public alike. 
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One World, Ready or Not’ 


One World, Ready or Not: The Manic Logic of 
Global Capitalism, by William Greider (New York: 
Simon & Schuster, 1997) 

Marxism was barely declared dead before a new 
wave of journalists discovered that Marx, at least as 
an economist, captured the impossible contradiction 
facing this system’s production planners. Greider’s 
central theme appears in a chapter called “The Ghost 
of Marx.” He says there is an “enduring contradiction” 
now haunting capitalists the world over: “how to dis- 
pose of the surplus production.” (p.45) Greider’s forays 
into all industries shows the depth and generality of 
the crisis, telling the tale of “enormous supply sur- 
pluses... accumulating across nearly every major sector 
of industry, from cars to steel, from chemicals to air- 
craft.” (p. 47) 

This book was published before the financial crises 
in Asia and the collapse of currencies there. These col- 
lapsing dominoes raised the specter of global deflation 
and depression. The ensuing IMF bailouts are 
designed to save world capital markets, but for work- 
ers in those countries they promise a precipitous 
decline in living standards and a surge in unemploy- 
ment. At the same time there is an ominous feeling 
among capitalists that these devaluations will threat- 
en profits in the U.S. and Europe as a flood of cheaper 
goods from Asia is exported. Suddenly Greider’s fear 
that we are on the verge of a 1929 type of economic 
implosion felt all too immediate. 

The strength of this book is its volume of data, espe- 
cially interviews with those who are the most fervent 
believers and practitioners of capitalist production. 
Greider reveads that in today’s economic environment 
being a manager of a big multinational corporation and 
trying to proactively plan production, is no escape from 
the deepest uncertainty and dread about the future. 
The same policies they must institute to expand their 
market share are the ones that “erode the consumption 
base” as a whole. The “consumption base,” comprised 
largely of workers’ wages, erodes through policies like 
layoffs due to increasing productivity. Moving produc- 
tion to a subsistence wage area of the world both erodes 
the consumption base and undermines the power of 
labor unions to keep wages up. 


Thus, Greider presents himself as a neo-Keynesian, 
out to correct capitalism’s “imbalance” through poli- 
cies that would increase demand. In so doing he pre- 
sents a skewed view of both recent history of the over- 
throw of Communist state-capitalist regimes as well 
as the more distant period during and immediately fol- 
lowing the Great Depression. 

For th|e latter he claims that Keynesian “demand 
stimulus more or less worked for many nations, 
including Hitler’s Germany and eventually the United 
States.” (p. 51) This ignores the fact that the use of 
the war paachine restarted the process of global capi- 
tal accumulation. It was wholesale supply destruc- 
tion as much of Europe, Russia and Japan, including 
their capital, lay in ruins. 

One might ask, in light of Marx’s total opposition to 
underconsumptionist theories, why is Marx resurrect- 
ed here? Greider answers by expressing his indebted- 
ness to Marx while distorting him: “The contradictions 
of capitalism that originally inspired Marx’s critique 
are enduring, largely unchallenged and uncorrected. 
The greatest of these is the maldistribution of wealth 
and the grossly concentrated ownership of income pro- 
ducing property, that is, of capital itself.” (p. 416) 
Thus, the key element which Greider borrows from 
Marx is “contradiction.” 

Greider then introduces his own solution by falsely 
attributing an idea to Marx: “The problem is not that 
capital ija privately owned, as Marx supposed. The 
problem is that most people don’t own any.” (p. 416) 
Limiting the possibilities for the future to the realm of 
ownership of capital, Greider introduces his scheme of 
universalizing capital ownership through Federal 
Reserve policy. 

While acknowledging that the 1980 rise of 
Solidarity in Poland was the “seminal event that 
inspired the popular dismantlement of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites” (p. 424), Greider focuses on 
the post-il989 Solidarity. Why? In the 1980-81 strikes, 
workers.! forced their aspirations on the Solidarity 
leaders, keeping them in check. Far from ownership, 
workers focused on social inclusiveness— the principle 
to help the weakest— and staged active strikes where 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Essay Article 


On the 150th anniversary of the Communist Manifesto 

Revolution in Permanence as Marx’s Organizing Idea 


by Franklin Dmitryev 

On its 150th anniversary, Karl Marx’s Communist 
Manifesto is once again the object of much attention. 
With hope or dread, disdain or despair, commentators 
recall the Manifesto’s anticipation of capital’s penetra- 
tion of every nook of the globe, its recurring economic 
crises and the suffering of the working masses. 

But few turn seriously to the vision of the future 
embedded in the Manifesto. Few grasp that Marx’s con- 
cept of organization is totally different from our century’s 
Marxist parties-to-lead, Stalinist or anti-Stalinist. 
Marxist-Humanism points to these elements as key to 
spelling out the kind of responsibility revolutionists must 
assume today if we are ever to overcome the retrogres- 
sion engulfing us. 

ANEW CONCEPT OF ORGANIZATION 

The underlying tidal force— Marx’s philosophy of revo- 
lution in permanence— has escaped the attention of all 
too many Marxists. 

We today have the advantage of knowing Marx’s philo- 
sophic moment of 1844, which laid the ground for all 
his future development. The core of his 1844 
Humanist Essays is Marx’s critical appropria- 
tion of Hegel’s concept of absolute negativity. 

To Hegel, self-development occurs through 
negation of the negation. To Marx that 
meant that transcending this alienated 
realily takes not just the overthrow of the 
old but the creation of the new, a process he 
had labeled “revolution in permanence.” 

Marx thus rejected what he called “vul- 
gar communism,” which stopped at first 
negation, the goal of abolishing private 
property. The needed second negation 
meant transforming human relations, and 
the relationship between men and women 
showed just how deep the uprooting of 
existing society had to be. 

Shortly afterward Marx presented his 
overall materialist conception of history to 
Friedrich Engels, who enthusiastically agreed '% 
to work with him. After having further clarified 
it through incisive critiques of various contempo- 
rary radical thinkers, they formed a new international 
organization, the Communist Correspondence 
Committees. 

Marx’s theoretical and organizational work led the 
i Communist League to invite in his group and to call a 
Congress “where the critical views we had expressed 
would be laid down in an open manifesto as the doctrine 
| of the League,” as Marx later wrote. Engels brought a 
f first draft of a theoretical program to the First Congress 
of the Communist League in June 1847, which Marx 
could not attend, and a second draft to the Second 
Congress in November, which, after lengthy and heated 
discussion, assigned Marx to write a manifesto. Marx fin- 
ished writing the Manifesto at the end of January 1848, 
not long before the Februaiy Revolution in France. 

As an integral part of expressing a new philosophy of 
revolution, the Manifesto revealed a concept of organi- 
zation quite different from any previously seen. Some 
revolutionaries believed that a small group could orga- 
nize an insurrection, take power, and institute socialism 
by decree. Utopian socialists wove plans from their heads 
for how society should be reorganized, with no relation- 
ship to an actual mass movement. Both currents existed 
in the Communist League. 

Against both of those, the Manifesto projects the rev- 
olutionary proletariat, its self-activity and self-organiza- 
tion “into a class,” as the revolutionary subject that can 
dig the grave of capitalism. But this does not imply that 
the role of the revolutionary organization is little more 
than to record and support the voices and actions of the 
masses. Consider what Marx wrote at the beginning of 
Part II, “Proletarians and Communists”: 

“The communists do not form a separate party opposed 
to other working class parties. They have no inter- 
ests.. .apart from those of the proletariat as a whole. They 
do not set up any sectarian principles of their own, by 
which to shape and mold the proletarian movement...” 

If the aim of “overthrow of the bourgeois supremacy, 
conquest of political power by the proletariat” is not, as 
Marx says here, what distinguishes the communists, 
then what does? 

The only distinction from other working-class parties 
is, according to Marx, that the communists “bring to the 
front the common interests of the entire proletariat,” 
internationally, and that, “in the various stages of devel- 
opment [of the class struggle] they always... represent the 
interests of the movement as a whole.” A few pages later, 
he spells this out as, “The communists fight for the 
attainment of the immediate aims, for the enforcement of 
the momentary interests of the working class, but in the 
movement of the present, they also represent the future 
of the movement.” 

To Marx, steeped in the movement of negation of the 
negation, the future means not just the immediate aim of 
overthrow but what happens after the revolution: 

“In place of the old bourgeois society, with its classes 
and class antagonisms, we shall have an association in 
which the free development of each is the condition for 
the free development of all.” 

This passage continues the critique of vulgar commu- 
nism expressed in his 1844 Humanist Essays. Moreover, 
it not only marks the division between Marx and Engels 


versus the Utopians but the difference between Marx’s 
Manifesto and Engels’ drafts of the program. Engels’ 
first draft, “Draft of a Communist Confession of Faith,” 
does not go into what happens after the revolution 
beyond abolishing private property. 

The second draft, “Principles of Communism,” written 
after receipt of Marx’s critique of the first, does contain a 
beautiful passage about “the all-round development of 
the abilities of all the members of society through doing 
away with the hitherto existing division of labor....” But 
Engels presented it as if it were nearly automatic: 

“...through society’s taking out of the hands of the pri- 
vate capitalists the use of all the productive forces...and 
managing them according to a plan corresponding to the 
means available and the needs of the whole of society, all 
the evil consequences of the present running of large- 
scale industry will be done away with. 

In contrast, the Manifesto says that “the theory of the 
communists may be summed up” as “abolition of private 
property” only in the sense that it means a transfor- 
mation of production relations involving abolition of class 
society. A world that has witnessed the brutality of 
state-capitalism based on nationalized property 
and state planning can more easily grasp the dis- 
tinction that only Marx seems to have recog- 
nized in his day, and the need to face the ques- 
tion of what happens after the revolution. 
This is closely related to other differences 
between these texts. For one, unlike Marx’s 
1844 critique of man/woman relations as 
showing how total the uprooting of the old 
needs to be, Engels’ first draft states, “We 
will only interfere in the personal rela- 
tionship between men and women or with 
the family in general to the extent that 
the maintenance of the existing institu- 
tion would disturb the new social order.” 
This is not much changed in his second 
draft, and both drafts imply that this type 
of oppression “is rooted in private property 
and falls with it” (from second draft). The 
Manifesto, however, not only trumpets 
‘Abolition of the family!” but says “the real 
point aimed at is to do away with the status of 
women as mere instruments of production.” 
Unseparated from the Manifesto’s ruthless criticism 
of capitalism, Part III of the Manifesto criticizes all 
other socialist and communist tendencies; these nega- 
tions needed to be transcended themselves. Engels’ first 
draft had no such battle of ideas, and his second con- 
tained a veiy short one, without the section Marx kept 
returning to in the next 30 years on “Critical-Utopian 
Socialism and Communism.” Its critique shows why 
Marx would tread carefully in envisioning the future soci- 
ety, avoiding “systems” and blueprints, without ever 
abandoning that vision as a guiding principle in organi- 
zation, action and theory. 

REVOLUTION AFTER 1848 DEFEAT 

The experience of the 1848 Revolutions— their high 
points as well as their defeats— both proved the 
Manifesto’s conception and allowed Marx to make fur- 
ther concretizations of his Humanist philosophy. To 
explore this we focus on the year 1850, when it became 
clear that the revolution’s defeat was not just a brief lull 
before a new revolutionary storm. Marx, in any case, 
never took defeat as his ground; rather, his gaze was to 
the future. 

That was not the lesson taken by most tendencies, 
since the June revolution was defeated, with the mas- 
sacre of over 3,000 workers, initiating a “retrograde 
process.” The defeat was commonly thought to mark the 
limits of the possible. For some, overthrow of the form of 
government was the limit; for others, the defeat proved 
the futility of revolution altogether. 

In contrast, Marx’s articles on “1848 to 1849,” later 
called “Class Struggles in France,” projected that even a 
proletarian revolution that spreads from France to 
England “finds here not its end but its organizational 
beginning, is no short-lived revolution. The present gen- 
eration is like the Jews whom Moses led through the 
wilderness. It has not only a new world to conquer, it 
must go under in order to make room for the people who 
are able to cope with a new world.” 

Within days of writing this, Marx, with Engels, wrote 
another document centering on the philosophy of revolu- 
tion in permanence, working it out as strategy and tac- 
tics. The March 1850 Address to the CL was also a sum- 
mation of the two years of revolution, but, unlike “1848 to 
1849,” it was an underground, directly organizational 
document. 

Here Marx takes a critical look at how his organization 
had participated in the revolutions, making organiza- 
tional-political conclusions for three moments, before, 
during, and after the next revolutionary struggle. All are 
worked out in view of the before, during, and after of 
not only the next revolutionary struggle but the one 
anticipated after it, the proletarian revolution, with both 
seen as steps, neither of them final, in the Continuous 
revolutionary movement not merely to proletarian rule 
but to the new, classless society. 

What is elaborated for all three moments is the need 
for independent organization of the workers’ party all the 
way to establishing armed revolutionary workers’ gov- 
ernments as a dual power. The workers “must do the 
utmost for their final victory by making it clear to them- 
selves what their class interests are, by taking up their 


position as an independent party as soon as possible and 
by not allowing themselves to be misled for a single 
moment by the hypocritical phrases of the democratic 
petty bourgeois into refraining from the independent 
organization of the proletariat. Their battle cry must be: 
The Revolution in Permanence.” 

The proof that revolution in permanence wasn’t just a 
phrase was, as Raya Dunayevskaya put it in Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution, “that in the constant search 
for revolutionary allies the vision of the revolutions to 
come was in no way changed.” That is, Marx continued to 
project the vision of revolution as negation of the nega- 
tion in continuous transition to a classless society, and 
concretized it for new situations. He continued to search 
for new allies (beginning with the rural proletariat and 
then the peasantry), new pathways, new theoretical 
bases for a total revolutionary uprooting and “foundation 
of a new” society. 

In the period after the defeats of the revolutions, 
Europe was awash with retrogressive tendencies. They 
were not conscious of, but recoiled instinctively from, the 
difficult discipline of Marx’s concept of organization as 
being responsible to the historical movement, to which 
the self-determination of the idea is as integral as is the 
spontaneity of the masses in revolution. 

Those who did not reject revolution altogether either 
sought to halt it at the first step, or looked for shortcuts 
to revolution through practice alone: state-sponsored 
schemes, stronger organization, greater determination of 
will, coup plots. How Marx dealt with such retrogression 
speaks to our age, when the failures of revolutions have 
become so ingrained in consciousness that ideologues 
believe they can make the idea of revolution unthinkable. 

The pull to separate theory and practice was also man- 
ifested in a swarm of new organizations characterized by 
totally unprincipled combination. One was called the 
Central Committee of European Democracy. Its mani- 
festo argued that the revolutions had failed because the 
organization of revolutionary power was weakened by 
the many divergent theoretical systems, to which they 
co unterposed “the people in motion, it is the instinct of 
the masses.. .it is action.. ..The hand-clasp of a worker in 
one of these historic moments which inaugurate an epoch 
will teach us more about the organization of the future 
than could be taught today by the cold and unfeeling tra- 
vail of the intellect....” 

In their “Review: May to October,” Marx and Engels 
hit back against those who stop at first negation: 

“In their view indeed revolution consists merely in the 
overthrow of the existing government; once this aim has 
been achieved, “the victory has been won. Movement, 
development and struggle then cease, and... there begins 
the golden age of the European republic and of slumber 
declared in permanence. These gentlemen also abhor 
thinking, unfeeling thinking, just as they do development 
and struggle.. ..The people shall have no thought for the 
morrow and must strike all ideas from its mind; come the 
great day of decision, and it will be electrified by mere 
contact, and the riddle of the future will be solved by a 
miracle.” 

Previously there had been differences within the 
Communist League, but now the objective atmosphere of 
political retrogression forced them out into the open. 
Pulled by the practical idea, the faction led by August 
Willich and Karl Schapper caused a split. Determined to 
have revolution immediately, yet absent the proletariat’s 
self-activity, they would substitute their own activity, 
seize power, and institute communism by force. In order 
to seize power, they would join with whatever “revolu- 
tionary” movement seemed to be going on, even though it 
was the self-limiting movement of the democratic petty 
bourgeoisie. 

The explanation for this retrogression is found in 
Hegel’s Third Attitude to Objectivity, which, 
Dunayevskaya writes in Philosophy and Revolution, 
“would always recur when, in the process of battling con- 
tradiction, the Subject becomes impatient with the seem- 
ingly endless stages of negation it must suffer through, 
and therefore, instead, slides backward into Intuition.” 

Marx did not slide backward, because what he was dri- 
ven by was not the pull of the practical idea but organi- 
zational responsibility for the Idea of Freedom, his vision 
of revolution in permanence. Willich claimed (Marx later 
wrote) that “the schisms were caused solely by personal 
disagreements.” Marx “laid bare the differences of princi- 
ple which lay behind the clash of personalities.” 

It was Marx, therefore, who was able to keep deepen- 
ing the ground for revolution for the next 30 years in both 
theoiy and practice, precisely because he was not sepa- 
rating the two. However, Marx’s opponents split the 
League and behaved so recklessly as to make it easier for 
the Prussian police to uncover and destroy what was left. 

The Communist Manifesto was not Marx’s last 
word. Nor did his concept of organization stop developing 
when the Communist League dissolved in 1852. But the 
crises of our age’s revolutionary movements demand a 
new look at that concept, as Marx articulated it in the 
Manifesto and practiced it in the League years— if, that 
is, we keep in view the realities of our day, as well as 
what we know of Marx as a whole. 
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THE REAL STATE OF THE UNION AS 1998 BEGINS 


The reports in N&L on the events in 
various localities show that capital has 
become a worldwide monster strangling 
the lifeblood out of workers everywhere. 
Here in the Cajun French area of 
Louisiana known as Acadiana, we have 
not been spared. In the last months of 
1997, Fruit of the Loom, a large local 
employer, has laid off over 4,000 work- 
ers, the majority of them working moth- 
ers. These jobs are going to Honduras to 
make use of the cheaper labor there. 
Meanwhile, the city government is cut- 
ting off grants to local community ser- 
vices such as shelters for battered 
women and homeless people — at the 
same time that it is talking of building a 
new golf course. Some mainstream lead- 
ers attack the NAFTA deal as the reason 
underlying all this sorrow. They miss the 
point. These events are the expected 
workings of the capitalist market. The 
need is to abolish the system of capital- 
ism which is enslaving us to its machi- 
nations. 

Student 

Louisiana 

Texas, with 140,000 prison inmates, is 
one of the few states in the U.S. which 
does not pay their prisoners a wage. 
Many inmates work 50 hours weekly 
and are paid nothing. These unpaid 
inmates must now pay $3 each time they 
equest (not receive) medical services. 
The prisons are also authorized to “rent 
out” inmates for use as labor gangs. The 
Texas system is an embarrassment to 
anyone who pursues the struggle for 
freedom. To quote Dostoyevski, “The 
degree of civilization in a society can be 
judged by entering its prisons.” 

Prisoner 

Texas 

No sooner did California vote to do 
away with affirmative action than a 
group of white parents in Riverside 
objected to naming a school after Dr. 
King because they say the perception 
that it is a “Black school” will hurt their 
kids’ college chances. So the excuse that 
affirmative action is no longer needed 
because discrimination is a thing of the 
past suddenly reveals itself to be nothing 
but mean-spirited, selfish hypocrisy. 

Disgusted 
San Diego County 

At the demonstration here in 
December for International Human 
Rights Day, there were mostly Latinos, 
doing guerrilla theater, protesting U.S. 
military aid to Mexico. What angered me 
was that it was well co-ordinated by the 
police. They had barricades surrounding 
the demonstration so no one walking by 
could stop. They insisted people either 
join the demonstration or leave. It made 
it an event where we were preaching to 
the converted. 

Demonstrator 
San Francisco 

The December Lead on all the ways 
the “Right wing bares its teeth” pointed 
to the opposition to Bill Clinton’s 
appointment of Bill Lann Lee to become 
Assistant Attorney General for Civil 
Rights. That this has Clinton looking 
like a good guy is a manifestation of the 
right disguised in liberal clothing. It’s 
how he has dismantled welfare with very 
little reaction. The end of 1997 brought 
out a number of reports on how the 


hunger in the U.S. and the number of 
soup kitchens is on the rise (a three-fold 
increase!) with all the cuts not even in 
effect yet. 

Alarmed and Angry 
Chicago 

While the right wing has done its 
homework and carried out its tasks at 
various universities, the Left hasn’t. Left 
activism on the campuses has, at best, 
been anarchic and lacking meaning or 
ideological sustenance. Even in the ’60s, 
campus activism was centered on one 
issue only: to get the troops out of the 
Vietnam War without any clear idea as 
to why the war was wrong. That move- 
ment quickly faded away when the war 
was over, to yield to Reagan and the 
emergence of the “new right.” Today a 
thousand one-issues will not make up an 
ideology. Study circles to discuss Marxist 
classics and papers like N&L can allow 
college students to leave with a solid 
foundation that will not wash off like 
watercolors once the Vietnam war ended 
or if Nike pulls out of Indonesia. Most 
important, it will be a foundation that 
neither McCarthyism nor Jerry Falwell 
will find easy to overcome. 

Ana Lucia 
Texas 

At the rally in San Francisco in 
December for the release of Mumia Abu- 
Jamal and an end to the death penalty, 
one of the most powerful speakers was 
Bear Lincoln, a Native American from 
the Round Valley Indian Reservation in 
Northern California. He had been found 
not guilty of murder in a death penalty 
case but the D.A. then decided to pursue 
the manslaughter charge the jury had 
been hung on. Nine of the 12 jurors 
pledged to help him in his fight. Here is 
what he told us: 

“ What those jurors realized is the rea- 
son the Deputy was killed that night was 
due to the way the Sheriff’s Department 
was acting. They have the same attitude 
to the reservation that the government 
has to any little country, like Grenada or 
Haiti. It has always been that way, ever 
since the middle of the last century when 
90% of Native Americans in California 
were killed off. Up until the 1960s we 
couldn’t even sit with whites in the local 
movie theater. That segregation ended 
when the Blacks stood up and started 
the Civil Rights Movement. What hit me 
about Mumia’s case is the way he was 
railroaded, very similar to my case and 
Leonard Peltier’s. The fact that they 
pursue us like this is a real test of the 
power the state has.” 

Supporter 
Oakland, CA 

The article in the December issue 
about the gay student who was beaten 
up is a real study in irony. The high 
school principal decided to stand on prin- 
ciple when he would not allow the 
attacked student to look through the 
year book for fear he might pick out the 
wrong person. Evidently he could not 
bear the thought of someone being 
wrongly persecuted. 

Not buying it 

California 

*** 

In “Right wing bares its teeth” you 
state “bigotry has been disguised as ‘sci- 
ence’ ... the very concepts of feminism 
and civil rights have been twisted and 


FREE RUCHELL CINQUE MAGEE! 


Ruchell Magee is 
the longest-held 
political prisoner in 
the U.S., whose 
struggle cries out 
for recognition and 
solidarity 

In the early 
1960s he was 
arrested on bogus 
charges of kidnapping and robbery after 
getting into a fight in Los Angeles. As a 
Black man unable to afford a decent 
attorney, he was quickly sentenced to life 
in prison. 

Inspired by the Black liberation move- 
ment of the 1960s, he became politically 
active in prison and took the name of 
Cinque — the African freedom fighter 
who seized control of The Amistad. 

In 1970 Magee appeared as a witness 
in the trial of James McCain, who was 


trying to expose the racist nature of the 
California prison system. During his tes- 
timony Jonathan Jackson, brother of 
George Jackson — the famed Black mili- 
tant activist and writer — took over the 
courtroom in an effort to free George. 
Magee joined in what became known as 
the Marin County Courthouse rebellion, 
which was bloodily suppressed by the 
police. 

Though Magee has never received the 
attention accorded other political prison- 
ers, he continues the struggle for a new 
society. He wrote, “My fight is to expose 
the entire judicial and prison system, a 
system of slavery. This cause will benefit 
not just myself but all those who are 
being criminally oppressed or enslaved 
by this system.” 

To extend your solidarity, contact The 
Ruchell Magee Defense Fund, PO Box 
8306, South Bend, IN 46660. 



Readers' Views 


perverted to mean their opposite.” Add to 
that the distortion of the concept of sci- 
ence itself when the Right attacks the 
teaching of evolution. I was glad to see 
that the National Science Teachers’ 
Association has published a position 
statement on “The teaching of evolution” 
that asserts: “Parental and community 
involvement in establishing the goals of 
science education ... should be nurtured 
in our democratic society. However, the 
professional responsibility of science 
teachers should not be bound by censor- 
ship, pseudoscience, inconsistencies, 
faulty scholarship, or unconstitutional 
mandates.” 

Science teacher 

Detroit 

Black people being bought and sold 
and owned, all people sitting idly by 
while Black men dangled from trees, 
separate-but-equal, Asian people work- 
ing for slave-wages then carted off to 
American concentration camps, 
Hispanic people driven from their land 
and denied re-entry — all of the shame- 
less atrocities committed by callous 
racists in America’s past are things most 
Americans won’t condone in 1998, the 
things that have to be fought, contested, 
and stamped out in their humble begin- 
nings. No longer can the atrocities 
against racial minorities be tolerated. 
No longer can there be inhumanity arid 
injustice wreaked upon any people. 

Fighter 

Tennessee 


VIEWS 

FROM 

ECUADOR 


There seems little doubt, now that the 
right is firmly in control of all the coun- 
try’s political institutions, that there will 
be implementation of most of the mea- 
sures millions took to the streets against 
just this past February — cutbacks in 
education and health, privatization, and 
higher prices for basic utilities. In the 
face of such retrogression, the popular 
forces have not been silent. Labor revolt 
has been particularly intense, with pro- 
longed strikes among health workers, 
teachers, electrical and petroleum work- 
ers and others. A peoples popular assem- 
bly was held by the indigenous com- 
muity, which continues to be one of the 
major forces in the country. In the two 
major provinces the organized women’s 
movement chose to field candidates for 
the Popular Assembly and achieved high 
levels of support. 

In recent months a movement of gays, 
lesbians and transvestites successfully 
brought to attention police harassment 
and discrimination against them. This 
culminated in the overturning of that 
part of the criminal code that made 
homosexuality a crime punishable by 4 
to 8 years on prison. A major victory and 
long overdue. 

Roger 

Ecuador 

*** 

The effects of the “El Nino” current 
have devastated crops and homes and, 
as always, it is the poor who pay the 
highest price. Together with this the 
political instability and the economic 
measures have left the country bleeding 
from all pores at the moment when the 
constituent assembly is meeting and; one 
can deduce from the correlation of forces 
that neoliberalism’s precepts are going 
to be legalized in body and soul. The 
social forces have announced days of 
protest outside the constituent assembly 
to undertake reforms, threatening that if 
these steps are not taken they will refuse 
to recognize whatever constitution is 
approved by the assembly. But I do not 
think those forces are sufficient to give 
that decision the support it would need. 

Activist 

Ecuador 


THE BRITISH SCENE 

Supporters of capitalism claim as a 
success story that expanding production 
is keeping ahead of rising populatiqn. To 
my mind it is the greatest indictment 



against capitalism that despite expand- 
ing production it fails to satisfy human 
needs. It is a perverse system that fos- 
ters povery in the midst of abundance. 
And while the greatest concentration of 
poverty is to be found in the villages and 
urban slums of the Third World, 
absolute poverty is also to be met with in 
a developed country like Britain — 
where the life expectancy of a homeless 
person sleeping rough is just 42 years. 

In those parts of the world where pro- 
duction has actually fallen, notably sub- 
Saharan Africa, many factors are 
involved: the crushing burden of debt, 
environmental degredation and the 
spread of desert conditions, and the 
AIDS epidemic have all added to the 
problem. But the greatest single factor is 
probably war which directly destroys 
roads, bridges, power lines, and forces 
peasants to live as refugees while mak- 
ing land unusable because of anti-per- 
sonnel mines. War is fueled although not 
caused by arms exports from the 
“advanced” countries. It seems that in 
each century British capitalism has one 
really evil trade: in the 18th, slaves; in 
the 19th, opium; and in the 20th, arms. 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford 


It is tragic that there is no viable syn- 
dicalist movement at a time when the 
Blair government is showing that every 
prophecy we made about Labour being 
as bad as the Tories was correct. Every 
governmental move penalizes the poor 
and gives yet more to the rich. There is 
enormous working class discontent. 

Laurens Otter 
Britain 


LOVE BETWEEN EQUALS? 

I liked Jennifer Pen’s “Woman as 
Reason” column on heterosexism and 
sexism in the December issue very 
much. I am concerned not so much with 
what is “natural” in sexuality but in 
what ways it can be an affirmation of our 
humanity. Love as a positive affirmation 
of one’s humanity can only happen 1 
between equals, as also an affirmation of 
one’s lover’s humanity. Rampant sexism, 
such as in the ancient Greek society, 
thus makes homosexual relations the 
only human expression of love. I think 
this is a reason to condemn sexism, not 
because the resulting relations are 
“immoral” but that sexism limited their 
humanity, excluding half the human 
race from the human love relation. I 
hope that revolution means that every 
way we relate to each other is not based 
on a pre-conceived “nature.” 

Urszula Wislanka 
California 


FRANCESCA PATAI 
(1930-1998) 

Frances Sheldon Patai, a teacher, 
writer, historian, political activist, and 
contributor to N&L in recent years, died 
on Jan. 18 of pancreatic cancer. In recent 
years she wrote widely on the contribu- 
tions of American women during the 
Spanish Civil War, and had received a 
grant from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities for her research on 
“Heroines of the Good Fight.” In the 
early 1990s she founded Urban News 
International, a news agency specializ- 
ing in women’s and labor issues. 

Her life and work were profoundly 
affected by her early life of poverty and 
difficult jobs. She was also permanently 
affected by the Holocaust, and also by 
her witnessing of the Peekskill riot of 
1947, during which people attending a 
Paul Robeson concert were attacked by 
police on horseback who shouted that 
the audience were “New York n — r-lov- 
ing Jews.” Knowing that stereotypes 
about groups of people could hurt and 
kill, Frances endowed a course called 
“The Nazi Holocaust: Its History, 
Consequences, and Contemporary Sig- 
nificance,” to be taught at the City 
College of New York Center for Worker 
Education. She is survived by her many 
friends in New York, Philadelphia, 
California and Spain. 

Hannah Samuels 
California 
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STATE OF 
THE WORLD: 
CHINA, 
MEXICO, 
ITALY 


The financial situation in China is a 
mess, much more serious than those 
countries of Asia now in big trouble. It is 
merely because China is not fully open to 
the world money market that it is less 
affected by external impact. Nobody can 
predict what is going to happen in the 
next year, but the government is now des- 
perate to prevent an explosion. They 
stubbornly reject the devaluation of the 
currency for fear of its political conse- 
quences (on Hong Kong included). 

China faces formidable obstacles in its 
pursuit of a better future. The intellectu- 
al elites are so satisfied with the status 
quo that fery few of them bother them- 
selves to try to find a way out for China. 
A country of 1.2 billion population now is 
suffering with a poverty of ideas, of theo- 
ries. 

Dissident journalist 
China 

Following the recent events in Mexico, 
a sociologist here who toured Chiapas 
last summer reported: “It is an occupied 
country. Everywhere there are the 
Chiapas state security forces in their blue 
uniforms. It is a state army. There are 
thousands of federal troops in Chiapas on 
the order of President Zedillo. Both have 
been arming, aiding and even directly 
assisting the paramilitary groups. No 
federal soldier has ever been charged for 
rape and murder. The low-intensity war 
on the poor of Chiapas has always been 
directed by the federal government, As 
President Zedillo stated this past 
December: ‘I prefer to go into history as a 
repressor before implementing the agree- 
ments with the EZLN.’” 

Correspondent 

Canada 

There are protest movements through- 
out Europe. Italian dairy farmers, 
angered at being told they, rather than 
the state, should pay European Union 
overproduction fines, have taken to the 
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streets with a vengeance. On Dec. 14 
they dragged a huge black and white cow 
(named Ercolina and now a national 
celebrity) into Vatican City, just as the 
Pope was delivering a traditional weekly 
benediction. He expressed pleasure at 
seeing the demonstrators. Four days 
later the farmers staged a March on 
Rome, blockading the main roads and 
railways with tractors. The next day 
throughout the country they handed out 
free fruit and dairy products to passers- 
by to gain “solidarity.” 

The demonstrations have angered the 
authorities. President Scalfaro warned 
they were illegal. Prime minister Prodi 
was displeased by the vast coverage 
given by Italian TV. The publicity had an 
effect: olive oil manufacturers, rice grow- 
ers and sugar producers now want to join 
the protests. 

Observer 
East Europe 


NEW GLOBAL CORPORATE 
CONSTITUTION? 

Recently, the Swiss banks have been 
pilloried for hiding Jewish fortunes and 
gold looted by the Nazis. Could the Swiss 
banks come under scrutiny one of these 
days for laundering wartime profits of 
Ford, GM and perhaps other U.S. corpo- 
rations from the “other side” of the front? 
Henry Ford’s admiration of Hitler is a 
well-documented fact. What is less 
known is that Ford and GM (under the 
German trade name Opel) both before 
and during the second World War, pro- 
duced tens of thousands of cars, trucks,' 
tank engines, etc., not just for the U.S. 
Army and its allies but also for the 
Wermacht, Hitler’s army. 

While the U.S. and allied soldiers died 
for the “national interest,” the huge 
national and multinational corporations 
have never had and don’t have now any 
national loyalty. The profit margin is the 
sole reason for their existence. Now, 
through the Multilateral Agreement on 
Investment (MAI) being secretly negoti- 
ated in Paris, they are discussing nothing 
less than the “Global Constitution of 
Corporate Rule” which will supersede 
any rights of national governments. Is 
this the final stage of capitalist imperial- 
ism? Already the FTA, NAFTA, IMF, 


GATT, etc., etc. have caused irreparable 
damage on many parts of the globe. The 
MAI will enshrine the “rights” of corpora- 
tion to bring in a new dark ages for all of 
humanity. 

Witness 

Vancouver 


NO EULOGY FOR 
COLEMAN YOUNG 

Former Detroit Mayor Coleman Young 
doesn’t deserve the eulogy he got in the 
“Readers’ Views” of December 1997. I 
consider him one of the worst American 
mayors in recent history. Once elected, he 
completely abandoned his constituents 
and became the tireless champion of the 
Big Three auto makers. During his long 
term, Detroit went from decline to nose- 
dive. He destroyed Poletown, refused fed- 
eral funds for mass transit, and let the 
schools come apart. He was brutal and 
contemptuous of Black youth. Instead of 
confronting white racism, he became its 
beneficiary, using it as political leverage 
to keep himself in power. 

Former Detroiter 
Bay Area 


FIGHTING RACISM 

The police acted criminally in Memphis 
at the anti-KKK rally. They planned for a 
riot and produced one. After this, those of 
us in Memphis Against Racism want to 
keep going. We have to because the Mayor 
and police are not going to say they were 
wrong and the protesters were right. It 
was a unifying experience before the 
police attack and is continuing to unify us 
now. There is definitely a place for a group 
like this in this town. 

Member, Memphis Against Racism 
*** 

Many of us left the anti-Klan rally here 
not knowing who we should be fighting: 
the Klan or the police. The mass media 
grossly misreported the entire incident 
and blamed the violence on gangs. But 
everyone in Memphis knows that the 
biggest gang in this city is the MPD. 

Angry demonstrator 
Memphis 

Walter Budzyn and Larry Nevers, the 
two Detroit police officers convicted of 
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beating Malice Green to death in 1994 
have been released from jail while they 
await new trials. Nevers’ release shortly 
before Christmas brought out a number 
of protesters, including members of his 
family, in front of the building where 
Green was killed and where a mural por- 
trait of him has been maintained since 
his death. Over the past four years, the 
media has played up Green’s drug use 
and steadily eroded the image of a mur- 
der victim. Sentiment today is much 
more deeply divided along racial fines: 
many whites, especially suburbanites, 
are saying “It’s time to forgive (the cops) 
and forget.” Most Blacks are angry or dis- 
heartened. Detroiters will be watching 
the upcoming trials very closely. 

Susan van Gelder 
Detroit 


LEARNING THE LESSON OF CHE 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s column on the 
tragedy of Che Guevara (Dec. 1997 N&L) 
stresses his failure to do in Bolivia what 
he had done in Cuba — “relate himself to 
the masses” instead of substituting him- 
self for the masses, by working out a new 
relationship of guerrilla fighting to social 
revolution and of theory to practice. I felt 
that the story of how Charles Denby had 
to break with Stokely Carmichael, which 
Lou Turner took up in the essay on the 
page directly opposite the Archives col- 
umn, speaks to that critique of Che in an 
important way. In Philosophy and 
Revolution Raya also showed 
Carmichael’s affinity to Che’s impatience 
with the masses of people who are the 
only ones who can make the revolution. 
Working out that difficult relation of the- 
ory to practice is still the problem for rev- 
olutionary theoreticians. 

Women’s liberationist 
Memphis 

Dunayevskaya’s article on Che 
Guevara sharply posed the link between 
spontaneity and theory. Those who reject 
theory, from partisans of guerrilla war- 
fare to anarchists, inevitably end up in 
isolation from, if not in opposition to, the 
masses. With recognition of their sponta- 
neous, creative self-activity, the theoreti- 
cian can prepare for revolution. 

Former anarchist 
Tennessee 
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King Day protest against the Klan attacked by Memphis cops 


Memphis, Term. — At a rally protesting the nation- 
al holiday for Dr. Martin L. King, Jr., held on Jan. 17 on 
the courthouse steps by 25 members of the Indiana Ku 
Klux Klan, a rogue faction of the Memphis Police 
Department (MPD) incited a riot, attacking peaceful 
anti-Klan protesters with tear gas and violence. 

By 10:00 a.m., approximately 2,000 protesters— an 
even mixture of Black and white people— gathered in 
downtown Memphis to protest the appearance of the 
Klan. With helicopters circling above, MPD cunningly 
ushered protesters along heavily guarded streets, to a 
checkpoint where hordes of police used metal detectors 
to search peaceful Memphians for weapons. 

The protest grew steadily, including members of 
Memphis Against Racism, Defense Depot of Memphis 
Tennessee— Concerned Citizens Committee, News and 
Letters Committees, Women’s Action Coalition and 
numerous human rights organizations. Young Blacks, 
enraged at a white supremacist group spreading hate, 
displayed their intense dislike of the Klan. 

Dr. Herenton, the lost and confused Mayor of 
Memphis, secretively met with Police Chief Winfrey 
before stealing away in the luxury of his black Lincoln 
Continental. Both Herenton and Winfrey are totally 
incompetent, as both Blacks lack the nerve to stand up 
to the white-racist element of the MPD. Earlier in the 
week, MPD laid the psychological warfare groundwork 
for the rally, planting rumors of gang-violence in the 
news media and claiming that gangs were planning to 
shoot down the Grand Dragon from Indiana, like a dog, 
on the courthouse steps. 

Safely chaperoned, Klan speakers, reveling in their 
First Amendment rights, called Black people “n— rs 
with no business in America.” An elderly Black woman 
shook her head in disgust. “How could the Mayor of 
Memphis allow this to happen? Look at all of the MPD 
officers protecting the Klan. Who is paying their 
salary? When our group tried to hold a march, we were 
told that it cost $200 per hour for each policeman. This 
is ridiculous. Black taxpayers are paying the salaries of 
Black policemen protecting Klansmen calling us n— rs.” 


Then, suddenly, without cause, MPD officers tossed 
tear gas canisters into the closely packed crowd of pro- 
testers, despite the presence of senior citizens and 
babies. Wheezing, coughing, and crying, most protest- 
ers were alarmed, trying as best they could to protect 
themselves from the onslaught of tear gas, vicious 
policemen, and mounted cavalry. A few of the protest- 
ers kicked the tear gas canisters back at policemen. 
Having nowhere to go, a stampede ensued. MPD offi- 
cers attacked, viciously, without mercy. 

It was horrible, like a battlefield, like the pande- 
monium that broke out in Memphis in the 1968 upris- 
ing. Screams pierced the air. Blinded mothers grap- 
pled in vain to find their babies. Peaceful protesters 
were knocked to the ground. MPD officers sprayed 
downed protesters with automatic tear gas machines! 
Much practiced MPD dispersed the main body of pro- 
testers, only to see sporadic groups confront them, 
inquiring about their civil rights, their freedom of 
speech, their First Amendment rights. MPD respond- 
ed with more tear gas and violence, slamming young 
Black men to the asphalt. 


Zimbabwe food riot 



Urban warfare breaks out in Harare, Zimbabwe as 
workers fight police across burning barricades. 


Black/Red View 


Amistad comes to life 


by John Alan 

Steven Spielberg’s new film Amistad began its 
debut at the end of a legal conflict over copyright and 
then went on to generate many controversial battles in 
the press, on television talk shows and on the internet. 
Black nationalists didn’t like it because they thought 
that Cinque, the leader of the slave revolt, played by 
the African actor Djimon Hounsou, was not given a 
powerful speaking role in his defense and was 
upstaged by John Quincy Adams, played by Anthony 
Hopkins. White conservatives charged that it was a 
falsification of history because Africans were present- 
ed as an advanced people. Spike Lee, the Black film 
director, told Debbie Allen, the Black executive pro- 
ducer of Amistad, that a white director could not 
express the reality of the Black experience. The truth, 
however, is that opposition to slavery in the United 
States was not exclusively a Black experience, it was a 
Black and white experience dealing with the incom- 
pleteness of the first American Revolution. 

These polarized opinions speak more about the pre- 
vailing conditions of race relations in this country 
today than about the social and political conditions 
existing more than 150 years ago at the time of the 
Amistad mutiny. 

Spielberg brings no new historical facts to his 
Amistad. The story of the Amistad mutiny has often 
been summarized by historians within the context of 
the political battles between Northern and Southern 
politicians around the issue of slavery during the 
1830s. It’s also true that Spielberg’s Amistad isn’t a 
factually accurate story of the Amistad mutiny. Some 
of the incidents and characters, like the Black 
Abolitionist played by Morgan Freeman, as well as 
much of the dialogue, were created by the filmmakers. 
However, people didn’t go to the cinema to see an his- 
torical documentary, but rather an exciting dramatiza- 
tion of an historical event. 

Spielberg has re-created a remarkable dramatiza- 
tion of that event. He caught the spirit of the Amistad 
revolt by showing how a small revolt of African slaves 
off the coast of Cuba became united with an idea of 
freedom and spurred into action all the anti-slavery 
forces in this country, including the reluctant John 
Quincy Adams. Spielberg certainly didn’t recognize the 
inherent dialectic that brought this unity into reality. 

After Joseph Cinque picked the locks and released 
the chains which bound him and other slaves below 
the deck of Amistad and took control of the ship, he 
ordered the two surviving white crew members to sail 
them back to Africa. But, instead, they sailed by night 
west toward the United States, hoping to land in some 
Southern port where the claim of slave owners would 
be respected. This trickery failed. Amistad missed all 
of the Southern ports during its 300 mile journey up 
the American coast and was eventually intercepted by 
the U.S. Coast Guard cutter Washington a mile off the 
coast of Long Island. From there the Commander of 
the Washington, Lieutenant Thomas R. Gedney took 
the slaves to jail in Connecticut to claim them and the 
cargo aboard the Amistad as a salvage prize. 


As Howard Jones*— Reach Professor of History at 
the University of Alabama— has pointed out, the story 
of the Amistad mutiny “might have ended quietly 
there in a prize court in Connecticut” if white aboli- 
tionists like Lewis Tappan, Roger Baldwin, Simeon 
Jocelyn, Joshua Leavitt and others had not got 
involved in the Amistad case and raised a number of 
doubts whether Cinque and the other Blacks were 
legally slaves. They were, really, people kidnapped 
from Africa and were being forced into slavery by 
Spain’s trafficking in African slaves after the treaty of 
1817 had ended the trade. 

Without getting into the legal detail of the Amistad 
case, the Abolitionists had singled out Spain’s illegal 
practice in the slave trade to establish a principle that 
all people, regardless of their race, had an inherent 
right to freedom. This principle in 1839 was a philo- 
sophical missile directed at slavery in the United 
States. In other words, a solitary revolt of Blacks 
against the institution of slave labor in the Caribbean 
had universalized itself into a principle of freedom to 
be used in the struggle to end slavery in the United 
States. 

Although Spielberg did not catch the tremendous 
anti-slavery movement energized by this case, his film 
is the best movie Hollywood has ever made about the 
opposition to slavery. 

*Howard Jones has written a book Mutiny on the 
Amistad. 
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The entire rally turned into one of the biggest con- 
tradictions in Memphis history. Under the pretense of 
protecting the Klan’s constitutional rights, the MPD 
systematically and viciously violated the constitutional 
rights of peaceful protesters. —Kenneth Bradshaw 


The police were totally out of control. If it had just 
been Blacks out there, there would have been fatali- 
ties. The police had never seen that many white and 
Black together and not fighting. It was not just Black 
and white. It was Asians, it was Hispanics, everybody 
turned out. It was thoroughly diverse, age-wise and 
people of color. There were a lot of older people, whole 
families. That made me feel real good and positive 
about the whole thing . 

The paper said the whites and Blacks were separate, 
but the unity was there. If that many white people 
turn out I just knew they weren’t going to attack. But 
by the time we got there, they had already sprayed 
some white youth with tear gas— two hours before 
police went berserk. They were just testing their 
equipment. They had tear gas sprayers that looked 
like machine guns. You see nothing in any of the 
reports about anyone actually hitting a policeman. It 
wasn’t a riot. It was a police attack on the people. 

When I got sprayed, and went down, the guy who 
sprayed me helped me back up. I sat on the steps and 
told him I had asthma and he was still spraying! There 
was a heavy woman on the steps too and they kept 
spraying her and she started throwing up and they 
still kept spraying her and finally she went into con- 
vulsions and they had to take her away. That’s when 
her two children got lost in the crowd. 

Some people said you should just ignore the KKK 
and not pay them any attention. I say you know what 
Hitler did to the Jews. If you don’t challenge it, it gets 
worse and worse. I look at it like this. They do this to 
us all the time. The day my grandson was born I was 
shoved by a policeman. He didn’t have a warrant to 
come into my house. They claimed they were looking 
for my son, but they were looking for any Black child. 
Because somebody got killed they were going to load 
up all the Black male children and take them down to 
the police station. This is what young Blacks have to 
go through daily. People need to be aware that this is 
how Black people are treated in America. That’s why I 
say if that anti-Han demonstration had been all Black 
there would have been deaths because they would 
have shot us. —Doris Bradshaw 


As we go to press, we received word of the despi- 
cable bombing of the militant Jackson Advocate in 
Jackson, Mississippi. Look for our report next 
issue. 


Black World 


(Continued from page 1) 

action has missed the mark inasmuch as it has centered 
on merit and admissions policies at institutions of high- 
er education. In fact, for the last thirty years affirmative 
action has been one of the more important factors effect- 
ing the historical changes in the U.S. labor market. The 
relation between education and the labor market arises 
in the context of affirmative action only in this regard, 
according to Gertrude Ezorsky: “The racist impact of 
qualification requirements in employment is the termi- 
nus of a cumulative impact that begins in school.” 

So structurally racist is U.S. capitalist society that so- 
called neutral procedures as personal networks, qualifi- 
cation standards and seniority status historically have 
had an adverse impact on the selection and promotion of 
Black workers. Affirmative action was a policy enacted 
by employers, private and public, as a strategy to stave 
off the financial burden of Black workers’ complaints 
and class action law suits such as the Black steel work- 
ers law suit in the 1970s. 

The role of the courts and government agencies in the 
‘60s and ‘70s was crucial in setting affirmative action 
goals to remedy the racial inequalities of the labor mar- 
ket, Which is why those same institutions came under 
attack by the Reagan administration in the ‘80s. 
Affirmative action social policy represented the legal 
expression of the civil rights revolution that the Reagan 
counter-revolution mobilized to dismantle. 

Reaganism was quite simply the political expression 
of the capitalist restructuring that had been purging the 
Black industrial labor force for half a decade when 
Reagan came to power. The current attack on affirma- 
tive action resumes that racist campaign now at a more 
developed stage of high-tech capitalist production. Its 
virulence, which carries at times undertones of social 
fascism, is in response to the 30 years of occupational 
integration that had been achieved through affirmative 
action in the private and public sectors of the economy. 

Naturally, this is not to say that employers voluntari- 
ly complied with affirmative action guidelines and goals. 
The reverse is true. After 1980 Reagan phased out all 
affirmative action enforcement against employers for 
non-compliance. Thus, the subterranean history of revo- 
lution and counter-revolution that actually lay beneath 
today’s neoliberal debate over affirmative action, when 
disclosed, reveals the spectre of social rebellion that has 
not s|topped haunting “American civilization.” 
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Editorial 


America’s unfinished 


For those who became revolutionaries as young people 
in the massive freedom movements of the 1960s, it is sad 
to realize that 30 years after the Poor People’s Campaign 
of 1968, racism and poverty remain unabated. The ideal- 
ism of the Black struggle inspired youth, rank-and-file 
workers’, women’s and welfare rights movements; being 
part of those masses in motion led us to believe poverty 
would be eliminated. Instead, today in the U.S. ten million 
more people live in poverty than did in 1968. 

POOR PEOPLE’S CAMPAIGN 

The Poor People’s Campaign was sponsored by Martin 
Luther King Jr.’s organization, the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, at a time when he was expanding 
civil rights issues to include labor and economic rights. 
King was assassinated just before the May-June event, 
when he went to Memphis to support striking sanitation 
workers. This was also a time of welfare mothers’ activism 
to change benefits and conditions of welfare. 

The Poor People’s Campaign was geared toward whites 
as well as Blacks, and many local organizations joined civil 
rights groups in turning out people to the marches that 
began all over the South and around the country and 
ended in Washington. The depth of the movement for 
change and its ability to self-organize were revealed as 
civil rights, church, and community groups sent money, 
food and clothing to the various staging points for the 
marches. 

Over 100,000 people rallied in Washington and thou- 
sands remained for two months in an encampment by the 
Washington Monument called Resurrection City. While 
mired in mud, the tent city was the base for lobbying 
Congress to five up to President Johnson’s declaration of a 
“war on poverty.” The movement won some more anti- 
poverty programs; aid to nascent Black capitalists through 
small business loans and such was thrown in too. 

But when the mass movement died down, the govern- 
ment programs did too, and soon the crisis in capitalism 
necessitated a change in government ideology, from “buy- 
ing them out” to “stomping them but.” This culminated in 
Clinton’s welfare “reform” law of 1996 which ended 60 


years of federal government assistance to the poor, espe- 
cially children. 

These 30 years have seen an increase in the gap 
between rich and poor, and no reduction in the rate of 
poverty. In 1996 (the last year for which government sta- 
tistics are available) there were 36.5 million people below 
the poverty line, 13.7% of the population. In 1968, the fig- 
ure was 12.8%. Poverty is defined by the federal govern- 
ment as income under $16,036 for a family of four-a figure 
which working class families understand is absurdly low. 

WELFARE MEANS ‘POOR’ 


If statistics for 1997 were available, they would 
undoubtedly show an increase in the “very poor”— whose 
income is less than one-half of the poverty level— because 



recent state and federal “reforms” have forced between 
one and two million people off the welfare rolls in the last 
year. The Center on Hunger, Poverty and Nutrition Policy 
reports that already, 12% of U.S. families are “food inse- 
cure” and matters are going to get worse. 

Although more whites than Blacks are poor and more 
whites receive welfare— racist stereotypes notwithstand- 
ing — the 28.4% rate of Black poverty far exceeds the over- 
all national rate of 13.7%. The figure for Hispanics (who 
can be of any race) was 29.4%. 

Eighty-nine percent of people receiving federal welfare 
money are women with children. Raising children is hard 
and important work, and the addition of workfare (com- 
pulsory work at minimum wage so as to equal one’s gov- 
ernment benefits) is unconscionable. It is ironic that mid- 


war on poverty 

dle-class women are still portrayed as bad mothers if they 
do not stay home to care for their children, whereas wel- 
fare recipients are treated as lazy moochers if they wish to 
do the same. 

In the absence of a mass movement to confront 
the continuing plight of the poor, even individual 
efforts to get out of poverty through education are 
thwarted. The welfare rights movement advocates 
education and training as legitimate work, but the 
new federal law mandates the states to compel all 
welfare recipients to enter workfare instead. 

What has happened to the approximately 1.7 million 
people who were forced off welfare in the last year? There 
is little tracking to show if they found jobs or merely sunk 
deeper into poverty. There are guesses that about half 
found jobs in the recently expanded economy featuring 
minimum wage jobs that still leave families in poverty. 
More people rely on private charities; the long lines snake 
around food pantries and homeless shelters eveiy day. And 
it is going to get much worse, since the states have not yet 
implemented all the requirements of the new federal law, 
including the mandatory time limits that disqualify whole 
families from further welfare for life. 

THE POOR CAN DEFEAT POVERTY 

Welfare rights groups are fighting state by state to 
increase benefits and restore eligibility, and even held 
nation-wide demonstrations on Dec. 10. Some groups are 
attempting to unionize workfare workers and to turn 
workfare into real, living-wage jobs. Some groups advocate 
job creation, but it is absurd to think that capitalism either 
can or wants to employ everyone. 

Moreover, even as the capitalists are enjoying an 
increased supply of cheap labor caused by welfare 
“reform,” they are terrified by the prospect that “full 
employment” will push up wages. Although the capitalists 
would have us believe Marx’s ideas are dead, poor people 
constitute the same “army of the unemployed” he 
described in the 19th century, the gravediggers of capital- 
ism that will replace it with a human society that doesn’t 
breed poverty. 


Massacre of Chiapas Indians stirs mass ferment throughout Mexico 


(Continued from page 1) 

“mobile” communities, having been displaced at least once 
before from their original homes over the past two years by 
the paramilitary “white guards.” Acteal was one such com- 
munity. 

WOMEN DEFEND THE COMMUNITY 

While the EZLN has been forced to retreat further into 
the mountains since the massacre, women have been 
blocking the advance of the troops by preventing them 
from entering some villages. If only with six or ten, they 
form a line and shout at the troops to stay out and “not 
murder your brothers and sisters.” Without their actions 
the military would easily succeed in displacing many more 
than the 5,000 that have already been dislodged from their 
homes. 

For two days straight in the second week of January, 
dozens of Tzeltal women were able to keep the army from 
advancing on the important ejido (communal property) of 
Morelia. The army then had to set up camp five kilometers 
from there. 

On Jan. 12, the day of international protests, 500 
Ibjolabal and Tzeltal Indians from a dozen independent 
organizations confronted the police in Ocosingo on their 
march. It was there that one Tzeltal woman was killed 
when the police fired into the crowd. 

Afterwards, representatives of the organizations 
demanded, in addition to justice for the murder, the for- 
mation of a “Constituent Congress that would result in a 
new political project with viability and legitimacy among 
the population.” 

The same demand is being expressed by the organiza- 
tion Kinal Antzetik (Women’s Land) which has been hold- 
ing a fast since Jan. 8 at the cathedral in San Cristobal de 
■las Casas. One Tzeltal man expressed his view of the 
recent events this way: “The women are demonstrating 
their valor like never before in Mexico’s history. Those in 
Morelia are an example for other women, and for us too.” 

ALL EYES ON CHIAPAS 

The fact that Mexico’s four-year-old civil war has 
reached a dangerous juncture has not been lost on the rest 
of Mexican society, nor on those outside the country who 
have solidarized with the movement throughout this time. 

Over the holidays there were protests from Canada to 
Tokyo, and from Uruguay to the Republic of Togo. In 
Spain several cities held large protests in the days after 
the massacre. 

In Buenos Aires the Mexican embassy headed by an ex- 
* governor of Chiapas was served a letter by protesters 
which read in part: “You gentlemen assassins, do you know 
you only killed the bodies of our brothers? We will cry a 
long time for them, but their spirits will fill ours for the 
struggle. Their death has paired the pain with a newborn 
conviction that we need a new world.” 

Not surprisingly, the depth of this general outrage has 
not been matched by that of any state power. Nothing has 
come from the U.S. government other than an initial weak 
condemnation from the one who could do the most to force 
Zedillo’s hand, Bill Clinton. 

Within Mexico the popular response has been continu- 
ous. There have been protests in at least 20 cities, repre- 


senting nearly every state, and in the capital itself some 
new developments have occurred. 

Several participants in the march in Mexico City on the 
international day of protest described it as not only the 
biggest they have seen since 1994 but the most important 
in terms of how many workers came out spontaneously as 
the progression moved toward the Zocalo (city center). As 
it was put in one report that appeared in the daily La 
Jornada: “What a difference from the marches of 
February 1995 [when the army last tried to invade 
Zapatista territory]! Then it was the middle class that pre- 
dominated, those who could read and had access to the 
communiques of Marcos.” 

Another important event took place in the capital a week 
earlier, this one organized by FZLN youth (Zapatista Front 
for National Liberation, which is autonomous from the 
EZLN) who had recently returned from a trip to Chiapas. 
For three hours on the morning of Jan. 5, 32 of them occu- 
pied the offices of two radio stations with the intention of 
broadcasting a pre-recorded, 30-minute testimony of Tzotzil 
Indians of the massacre. Their aim was to “break the infor- 
mational blockade of the violence in Chiapas,” and they suc- 
ceeded in attracting a number of local residents who were 
able to keep the police from throwing them out. At the same 
time, dozens of FZLN sympathizers also blocked the 
entrances to the stock exchange for two hours to publicize 
the plight of the “indigenas.” 

MASS ASPIRATIONS EXCEED LEADERSHIP’S 

Sadly, though, both of these events were condemned 
that very evening by the FZLN leadership, who considered 
the day’s activities to be “a grave political error” for which 
they “expressed our regrets to the workers in the media, 
especially at the radio station.” This despite the fact that 
the youth didn’t so much as knock over a flower vase in the 
building. - 

Three days later, an influential leftist writer, Carlos 
Monsivais, chimed in with his denunciation of the youth. 
Monsivais’s critiques of the government’s internal crises as 
well as its handling of Chiapas are frequently published in 
La Jornada, as was his long correspondence with EZLN 
spokesman Subcomandante Marcos earlier in the war. 
Now, however, in response to the youth he wrote that “this 
type of action exhibits with pathos the desperation, the 
sense of being hounded, of political impotence, exactly the 
contrary of what one would want to promote.” 

These two responses, one from the FZLN leader- 
ship and another from an independent leftist, are 
representative of the crisis within the Left every- 
where. 

The youth certainly are “desperate,” “hounded,” and 
“politically impotent” in the ghetto of 20 milli on that is 
today’s Mexico City. The great irony, however, is that they 
and the workers express a more concrete vision of freedom 
than most of the Left. With their actions they expres:Avhat 
the ‘leaders” never seem able to convince themselves of in 
theory: that a new society is only possible through the 
unity of the indigenous peasant and urban workers’ move- 
ments, both armed with a concept of a profound change in 
social relations. 

In Chiapas, Bishop Samuel Ruiz Garcia has done much 
to support the struggle, and no doubt will continue to. To 
an extent, he has also captured what the workers and 


youth in Mexico City are trying to express. In a recent 
interview, for example, he said: “We cannot ask for radical 
change in Chiapas without a real transformation of the 
system which generates these violent situations. In this 
sense, the question returns northward.” For his insight he 
was nearly assassinated in November, along with another 
bishop, by the paramilitaries. 

But it should come as no surprise to us that he too does 
not have confidence that the “wretched of the earth” have 
the ability to bring about the peace he would like to see. As 
he also put it, “There are certain things that we cannot 
expect in an ideal form, like a total transformation of this 
global system that might open a road to peace.” We are told 
our only option is to “oppose the oppressive dynamics of the 
system,” in the hope that we will be able to resurrect a 
more benign form of capitalism. 

We have pointed out in earlier issues of News & 
Letters the powerful impact this Liberation Theology has 
had on the EZLN itself, especially as expressed by 
Subcomandante Marcos. It is understandable, though, 
that he too would reduce the struggle to one against 
“neoliberalism,” and seek support from the institutions of 
“civil society.” For when the campesino movement is iso- 
lated by a Left that is bereft of a full philosophy of freedom, 
there are no other options. 

WHAT KIND OF SOLIDARITY? 

What can be done to change this? First, our solidarity 
must be expressed in a total opposition to- renewed efforts 
of Zedillo and Clinton to exterminate the new openings 
brought about through the last four years of the Zapatista 
struggle. This includes recognition of their demands of 
autonomy and women’s rights as expressed in the San 
Andres accords, signed by the government, in 1996. 

These accords can only be carried out if the army leaves 
Chiapas and the paramilitaries are disarmed. There must 
be respect for the EZLN’s right to be armed, and a united 
call for the “disappearance of powers” in the state followed 
by a reorganization on all levels. 

But must our solidarity stop there? Every one of the 
above points have been reiterated daily, including by the 
main center-left opposition party, the PRD headed by 
Cuauhtemoc Cardenas, who last year won the mayorship of 
Mexico City thanks to greater and greater mass hatred, of 
the ruling party, PRI. Yet the PRI government is not, at this 
moment, overly concerned that any political opposition 
exists that can stay its authoritarian hand. So what will 
have to happen in order to change the fantastic imbalance 
of forces that keeps the demands from being carried out? 

The only way to answer this question today is to search 
for those, both within Mexico as well as in the U.S., who 
are hearing the clamor for a truly new society emerging 
from below. We can expect much of the Left to continue 
reducing the struggle to narrow channels. Where, though, 
are those who are seeing the need for an organized expres- 
sion of a total opposition to the capitalist labor process and 
its despotic organization of every comer of society? 

It is true that without such a philosophical position com- 
ing from the Left, the mass movement will continue, at 
least in fits and starts. That makes it all the more impor- 
tant not to limit our solidarity to opposing the PRI jugger- 
naut, but to hold up our end of a cross-border philosophic 
dialogue. 
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A discussion of the N&L analysis of Bosnia 


A critique... 

In Stephen Steiger’s critique in the November issue 
of the October News & Letters editorial “Bosnia- 
Herzegovina between two kinds of partition,” he 
asserts that the editorial implies the Bosnian govern- 
ment should be rearmed “in order for them to start a 
new war,” and that this call for war is “opposed to the 
Marxist-Humanist body of ideas.” In their response 
to Steiger the Resident Editorial Board declares, “Far 
from having deviated from the Marxist-Humanist 
body of ideas our position on Bosnia is in continuity 
with Marx’s position on the Civil War in the U.S.” I 
found this unconvincing. 

When Marx said, “a single Negro regiment would 
have a remarkable effect on Southern nerves,” he was 
not, as the REB suggests, critiquing “U.S. Marxists 
who refused to take a position on the war” because 
they had an abstract concept of revolution. Marx was 
actually critiquing Frederick Engels, who, like Marx, 
critically supported the North. Engels in his letters to 
Marx criticized the Northern generals for not going on 
the offensive and concludes that if Lincoln does not 
institute conscription “that all is up” for the North. 

Marx responds on Aug. 7, 1862: “I do not altogether 
share your views on the American Civil War. I do not 
think that all is up.” He says, “A single Negro regi- 
ment would have a remarkable effect on Southern 
nerves.” The REB presumes a continuity between 
Marx’s call for “a single Negro regiment” and their call 
for a renewed offensive by the Bosnian government. 

Yet why does Marx call for “a single Negro regi- 
ment”? It is not because he believes this regiment, in 
and of itself, would be more capable of inflicting a mil- 
itary victory than a whole army of white conscripts. 
Marx concedes the military advantages the South has 
over the North, yet he remains steadfast “that a war 
of this kind must be conducted on revolutionary lines, 
while the Yankees have so far been trying to conduct 
it constitutionally.” By this Marx means that the 
North must end its alliance with “the representatives 
of the border slave states” which kept the war 
hemmed in as a bid to preserve the union and slavery. 

Marx wrote that “the North itself has turned the 
slaves into a military force on the side of the 
Southerners, instead of turning it against them. The 
South leaves productive labor to the slaves and could 
therefore put its whole fighting strength in the field 
without disturbance.” Marx was not advocating a 
militaristic solution, but was singling out a revolu- 
tionary subject internal to the South— the Black 
masses at the center of southern production— that 
could break the back of the slave system. 

To follow out the REB’s parallel: what revolutionary 
subject have they pointed to that is strategically 
placed at the heart of Serbian production that could 
cripple the Serbian Nationalists ability to carry out 


their war? To look for a subject of revolution within 
Serbia now, they say, would be “an abstraction” 
because the military victory must come first. Steiger’s 
statement that “a society can be remodeled only by a 
revolution from within itself, i.e., by uprooting the 
capitalist system with its own 'passions and forces,’” 
is no abstraction. In fact it is in continuity with 
Marx’s method of grasping the dialectics of revolu- 
tion that emerged in the Civil War. The response to 
Steiger reduces Marx’s profound analysis to: Marx 
took sides in a civil war, so we can too. 

The response does say that “we have to single out 
those forces whose very struggle is revolutionary 
because it issues a challenge to the stifling reality of 
ethnic and racial separation.” Yet the only “force” the 
editorial and its defense single out is the Bosnian gov- 
ernment and its army. 

Before the Bosnian government signed the Dayton 
Accords in ‘95, of course Marxist-Humanists would 
“call for lifting the arms embargo on Bosnia to enable 
it to militarily defeat the Serbian campaign of ethnic 
cleansing.” By signing those accords the Bosnian gov- 
ernment invited the U.S. military in to enforce an eth- 
nic partition of Bosnia. As we correctly argued in 
October 1995, those “who fought and died for the idea 
of a united Bosnia” called this “a betrayal.” 

Rather than confronting this contradiction, the 
REB uncritically eggs on that same government to re- 
ignite a bloody civil war with the faith that their mil- 
itary victory will teach the masses of the region a les- 
son. This view relies on abstractions instead of work- 
ing the matter out dialectically. We should keep in 
mind that when Engels scoffed at the call for a “sin- 
gle Negro regiment,” Marx replied, “It seems to me 
that you let yourself be swayed a little too much by 
the military aspect of things.” —Jim Guthrie 

• 

Our answer... 

In his critique of the News & Letters position on 
Bosnia, Jim Guthrie says that our support for the 
Bosnian struggle amounts to, “Marx took sides in a 
civil war, so we can too.” Nothing is further from the 
truth. The notion that the conflict in Bosnia is a “civil 
war” is a fiction fabricated by reactionary forces, 
which we have consistently argued against. 

Far from being a “civil war” between three equally 
reactionary forces, the conflict was initiated by an 
invasion of Bosnia by the Yugoslav National Army, 
which took its orders from Belgrade; it was soon 
joined by invading forces from Croatia. Their presence 
provided a cover for the Serb and Croats in Bosnia 
who opposed the new government to launch their 
attacks. As a result, hundreds of thousands of 
Bosnians were killed and a million forced into exile. 

In opposing this, we found that a new, potentially 
revolutionary force had arisen— the Bosnian people’s 


Struggle against criminal ‘injustice’ system 


Chicago —The expan- 
sion of the “criminal jus- 
tice system” has meant a 
relentless assault upon the 
poor and non-white people 
of this country. The strug- 
gle against this, much of 
which has developed out of 
the Los Angeles Rebellion 
of 1992, can be seen in a 
number of places. 

On Dec. 6, the 
International Tribunal 
for Justice for Mumia 
Abu-Jamal took place in 
Philadelphia. The cam- 
paign to free Mumia, on 
Pennsylvania’s death row, has been worldwide and 
deep. The tribunal showed this in microcosm by 
involving everyday people from Philadelphia’s Black 
community, to radical youth of all kinds; and as a jury 
of Mumia’s peers, prominent people from Julia 
Wright, to South African poet Dennis Brutus, to 
French filmmaker Claude Lanzmann who directed 
the Holocaust film, Shoah. 

.This time, though, it was not Mumia on trial but 
the U.S. government which threatens him. As the tes- 
timony from expert witnesses, including former vic- 
tims of COINTELPRO attacks proceeded, it became 
clear that it was really American civilization itself 
that was on trial. The role of Philadelphia police in 
repressing Black struggle was traced from the 1800s 
through the 1960s, at which point a militant new 
youth movement arose. 

A new generation learned of the mass march at the 
Board of Education in 1967 by Black youth which was 
met with extreme brutality by police led by Frank 
Rizzo, who thus became the spokesman for “white 
backlash.” The march included young Wesley Cook 
(Mumia) a year before he attained prominence by 
opposing racist George Wallace and helping found the 
local Black Panther Party. A powerful connection was 
drawn between the generations to match the diversi- 
ty of people present in the hall, as well as at the same 
day’s massive march in San Francisco. 


While ' awaiting the 
‘Guilty!’ verdict against 
the U.S. ‘justice’ system, 
Black activist Safiya 
Bukhari spoke to the audi- 
ence about the Jericho 
’98 project to free other of 
America’s political prison- 
ers, including Leonard 
Peltier of AIM, the MOVE 
Nine, and others less well 
known. There is a planned 
March on Washington, 
March 27. This kind of 
activity has received a 
great boost from the victo- 
ry of Geronimo ji Jaga 
Pratt’s freedom- campaign. (Geronimo himself got a 
tremendous standing ovation at the tribunal.) 

Another kind of struggle could be seen in New York 
on Dec. 12-13 at the national meeting of the Oct. 22 
Coalition which had sponsored a day of protest 
against police abuse. There it was agreed to continue 
activity year ‘round, with a focus on the Stolen Lives 
Project, an effort to document and publish in a book 
the stories of those killed by police all over the country. 

As one observer said, “It seems to me the most 
remarkable things about this movement are the 
transformation of apolitical friends and relatives into 
dedicated fighters for justice and questioners of their 
old assumptions about how this society operates; and 
the expansion of issues, from punishing ‘a few bad 
apples,’ the cops who kill people, to indicting the 
whole system: racism and anti-youth bias not only 
regarding whom the cops brutalize, but also in their 
refusal to investigate crimes against certain people; 
and*the issue of private companies also brutalzing 
Black youth because the whole culture says this is 
OK, and profits are more important than people.” 

Wherever you find a case of police brutality today 
there is likely to be organizing going on around it, as 
organizations like L.A.’s Mothers Reclaiming Our 
Children are appearing nationwide. In Chicago we 
see Mothers Against Injustices taking on the cases 
of Black and Latino youth. —Gerard Emmett 



struggle for a multiethnic society. As part of this, from 
1993 onward we supported extending military as well 
as political support to Bosnia, as in calling for a lifting 
of the U.S. -imposed arms embargo. We took this posi- 
tion because only by defending themselves from Serb 
attacks and liberating the parts of Bosnia occupied by 
Serbia could the Idea of freedom embedded in the 
struggle fbr a multiethnic society begin to be realized. 

Nothing fundamental has changed since then which 
should dictate a change in our position. War criminals 
have noti been arrested; refugees have not been 
allowed to return home; and the new-fascist Serb-con- 
trolled entity in Bosnia has gained international legit- 
imacy. In light of this, the position we have projected 
is: 1) U.S. troops must withdraw from Bosnia NOW, 
and 2) the determination of Bosnia’s populace to 
recapture! the Serb-occupied parts of its country must 
be actively supported. That was recently voiced by one 
Bosnian, Muhammad Terzic, who said, “If the inter- 
national community refuses to unite Bosnia we will do 
it ourselves” (The New York Times, Dec. 19). 

In all of our analyses we have made it clear who is 
the revolutionary subject. It is not the Bosnian gov- 
ernment; it is the Bosnian masses— those expelled 
from the Serb and Croat-controlled areas of Bosnia 
and throughout Bosnia who desire a multiethnic soci- 
ety, be they Muslims, Serbs, or Croats. But it is 
absurd to deny the Bosnian masses the right to con- 
duct their fight alongside the Bosnian government, for 
that would deny them the material means by which to 
combat the forces opposing them. 

This is no more a call for an “outside force” to liber- 
ate Bosnia or a capitulation to a bourgeois govern- 
ment than Marx’s insistence during the U.S. Civil War 
that a single Negro regiment would have “a remark- 
able effect on southern nerves.” The first Negro regi- 
ment was formed in Massachusetts, by Black ex- 
slaves and freemen from both the North and South. It 
was led by an officer who took orders from a bourgeois 
government, headed by Lincoln. Support for their 
cause in no way projected an “outside force” to liberate 
the South or a capitulation to the policies of a bour- 
geois government. The same is true of our position on 
Bosnia today. 

We are fully aware that Marx’s comment on Negro j 
regiments was stated in a letter to Engels. But 
Guthrie misses the whole point of our discussion of it. 

We cited it to say, just as Marx saw that a single 
Negro regiment would have a big affect on the South, 
so the defeat of the “Republika Sprska” would be a 
major blow to the nationalist hysteria which has 
swept Serbia. Guthrie’s view that this involves calling 
for an “outside force” to liberate Bosnia shows that he 
considers the hundreds of thousands evicted from the ■ 
Serb-controlled areas of Bosnia to be “outsiders” to 
their own country— a strange view, considering that 
they were forced out of areas like Srebrenica through 
brutal massacres. In denying these refugees the right 
to join with the Bosnian government to liberate their 
homeland, Guthrie is expressing the same kind of 
abstract revolutionism which Marx castigated among 
American Marxists in his day. 

Guthrie moreover asserts, in regard to Serbia itself, 
that “to look for a subject of revolution within Serbia 
now, they say, would be ‘an abstraction’ because the 
military victory must come first.” At no point have we 
said or implied anything remotely similar. On the con- 
trary, we have consistently pointed to the forces of 
revolt within Serbia, such as the workers, women and 
youth who came into the streets against Milosevic last 
year. At the same time, we criticized that movement for 
not having broken with narrow nationalism and not 
having gained the support of much of the Serbian pro- 
letariat-something Guthrie completely ignores (See 
“Will Serbia protests confront legacy of ethnic cleans- 
ing?,” News & Letters, January-February 1997). 

As for the Bosnia government, it is bourgeois and 
we have not spared it from criticism. But it was also 
bourgeois in 1993, when we supported lifting the 
arms embargo against it. If it is wrong in “principle” 
to critically support a “bourgeois” government today, 
then it was surely wrong to do so in 1993. On the 
other hand, if our position in support of Bosnia was 
correct then but isn’t now, one would need to demon- 
strate that so fundamental a transformation into 
opposite has occurred in Bosnia as to warrant a 
change in our position. 

Both the facts on the ground and the history of 
Marxist-Humanism tell us not to be so quick to give 
up on the Bosnian struggle, including the ability of 
the Bosnian government, if given enough whips and 
kicks from below, to break from the Dayton accords 
and resume the struggle against the “Republika 
Sprska.” Marxist-Humanists never give up on revolu- • 
tionary forces, even when their political expressions 
become mired in a nest of contradictions. 

We are not “uncritically egging on” the Bosnian gov- 
ernment to “reignite a bloody civil war,” but rather 
solidarizing with those who know that the defeat of 
the “Republika Sprksa” is necessary to create a multi- 
ethnic Bosnia. The question is: Do you or do you 
not stand with the Bosnian masses and say they have 
the right to use any means, including military ones, to 
destroy the fascist Serb entity which occupies a third 
of its territory? Our position, at least, has been clear 
and consistent. —The Resident Editorial Board 
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German students demand access to higher education 


by Kevin Michaels 

Mass access to publicly funded higher education has 
been one of the features of the Western countries since 
World War II. The availability of a free or low-cost univer- 
sity education has been a means of offering the promise of 
social advancement to middle and working-class students, 
while at the same time ensuring that capitalism will have 
the skilled work force for the administration and research 
necessary in an increasingly complex world of production 
and exchange. Both European and North American uni- 
versities offered large campuses, well-paid, tenured facul- 
ties and the latest in available technology in the class- 
room. 

But the ongoing economic restructuring of the past 
decades has had a huge impact on the world of higher edu- 
cation. Concurrent with the attacks on state-funded social 
welfare has been a fundamental change in higher educa- 
tion policy. In the United States this took the form of sub- 
stantial changes in financial aid offered by the federal gov- 
ernment. In Europe it has meant the introduction of 
tuition fees into a system of heretofore free education. 

Students in the U.S. opposed financial aid cuts over the 
1994-1995 school year with a campaign of demonstra- 
tions and internet networking, but that effort pales in 
comparison to the recent massive mobilization of German 
students against the possibility of the introduction of 
tuition fees into their drastically overcrowded university 
system. In late October, students at Liebig University in 
Giessen, a town in southwestern Germany, launched a 
protest against the crowded classrooms and inadequate 
libraries they are forced to deal with. Several buildings 
were occupied. 

Students at other universities did not wait long to 
express their shared discontent. The lower house of par- 
liament’s passing of a law which may lead to tuition 
charges as early as April gave focus to the 1.9 million stu- 
dents currently enrolled in a system which can only 
accommodate half that number. Tens of thousands of stu- 

Another victim of cop violence 

Detroit— Lamar Grable was senselessly and brutal- 
ly murdered on September 21, 1996 by Eugene Brown, 
a Black police officer, and Vicki Yost, a white officer. He 
was shot eight to eleven times. The autopsy revealed 
i that he was shot twice in the back and also showed one 
shot in the shoulder and three in the chest area at such 
close range that powder bums were left on his skin. 
The police department attempted to conceal the identi- 
ties of the officers. 

Lamar was twenty years old. He didn’t have a crimi- 
| nal record, nor was he ever wanted by the police. Lamar 
r was nothing like the crazed maniac the police depart- 
ment portrayed him to be. Lamar was a loving father, 
son, grandson and brother. He was a hard worker and 
very involved in community affairs. Lamar was killed 
simply because he was a young black male walking the 
streets of his own neighborhood. 

Lamar was not known for carrying weapons. None of 
the neighbors at the scene saw the gun the police 
claimed they removed from his hand. Although it was 
obvious that he was no longer alive, his body was 
removed from the crime scene and taken to the hospital 
before the investigators arrived at the scene. The crime 
Scene was never secured. The toxicology report showed 
there weren’t any drugs found in Lamar’s system. 

The police department ruled the shooting of our son 
by Eugene Brown was a justifiable homicide because 
they alleged our son shot at him. Brown was given a 
medal by the police department because while pursu- 
ing Lamar on foot, he was wearing a safety vest. The 
mayor appeared on TV and portrayed Lamar as the 
perpetrator. 

The police department has been very uncooperative 
in our investigaion. Our attorney has made repeated 
requests for an independent medical examiner, for 
copies of the police reports and copies of the personnel 
files of the officers involved. It has taken us a year just 
to get the police reports. The other requests we are still 
waiting for. —Lamar’s parents 

Kids put heat on Nike 

New York— The Settlement House Youth Nike 
Give Back Campaign came to Nike Town with one hun- 
dred, spirited, chanting, protesting youth on Martin 
Luther King Day in midtown Manhattan. They told 
N&L: 

“We’re here to say, don’t do it, Nike! We’re from 
Edenwald Gun Hill, over there in the projects, up in 
the Bronx. We came to protest Nike and what they’re 
doing to us. Why do we have to pay $160 for six dollar 
sneakers? That’s just not right. It’s really wrong 
because they are charging people a lot of money for 
sneakers that people are making elsewhere for cheap. 
We’re paying $180 and they are only getting paid like 
ten cents or 25 cents an hour. If they’re going to make 
us pay so much, they should pay the people down there 
a nice amount of money so they can live. 

“Is Nike going to provide these young kids coming up 
with good jobs so they can buy those Nikes?” 

For information or to join the campaign, contact: 
Edenwald Gun Hill Neighborhood Center, 1150 East 
229th St., Bronx, New York 10466. Or call (718) 652- 
2232. —John Marcotte 


dents marched 
throughout Novem- 
ber and December 
across the country to 
protest the difficulty 
they have in gaining 
access to overworked 
professors, the over- 
crowding of class- 
rooms and the 
increasing privatiza- 
tion of research fund- 
ing— 4.5 billion 
marks were provided 
by corporate-spon- 
sored private founda- 
tions in 1995, money 
which was ear- 
marked for specific 
projects and could 
not simply be distrib- 
uted to needy depart- 
ments. Student ban- Students in Giessen, Germany [ 
ners carried mes- a t the expense of eduction, 
sages such as 
“700:1”, the national 

ratio of students to faculty members, and the more blunt 
“Let me study.” 

Implicit in the students’ demands is the realization of 
the impact the introduction of tuition will have on work- 
ing-class students. Seventeen percent of students from 
western Germany come from working-class families, as do 



Students in Giessen, Germany protest spending on the Eurofighter 
at the expense of eduction. 


si 


Defend Chris 
Plummer! 


Chris Plummer is an anti-racist anarchist activist 
imprisoned in Texas. After being involved with the squat- 
ters’ movement in New York’s Lower East Side in the late 
1980s and early 1990s, he was convicted in 1993 for his 
part in an action carried out against a Nazi skin-head 
house in Houston, Texas. 

The action, in which Nazi hate literature was 
destroyed, was intended to halt the American Front, an 
openly fascist group proud of its record of extreme vio- 
lence, from spreading propaganda in schools and local 
neighborhoods. He was convicted for breaking and enter- 


less than six percent 
of eastern German 
students. The acces- 
sibility of higher edu- 
cation to these young 
people is directly at 
stake. 

Arguments 
employed by the pro- 
ponents of these 
structural changes in 
education echo those 
used in the efforts to 
attack social welfare 
benefits offered by 
European countries 
such as unemploy- 
ment insurance and 
generous vacation 
guarantees — blame 
the victim. Students 
are being accused of 
test spending on the Eurofighter being lazy, of taking 

an excessively long 
amount of time to fin- 
ish their degrees and 
in general, of being unprepared for the economic discipline 
that entry into the European Union will demand. But per- 
haps those critics are unmindful of the barrier to a timely 
completion of a degree represented by the inability to 
enroll in a filled course section or the competition for 
access to an expensive textbook placed on reserve in a 
busy library. 

The German student protest does not, of course, repre- 
sent a direct challenge to the order of things in the still 
newly-unified country. But it does pose a number of sober 
questions about the role of such an important institution 
as higher education in an advanced and wealthy country. 
The students are asking, “is higher education to be com- 
pletely subordinated to the dictates of the economy? Does 
it represent at least the hope of advancement into a satis- 
fying job which provides some fiscal security or does it 
solidify the gulf between the professional middle class and 
the people below it?” These are the questions that the mid- 
Januaiy students’ congress to take place in Berlin will be 
forced to confront. The answers the participants come up 
with will be of great importance if the student movement 
is to reach out beyond the confines of the campus. 

Stephen Steiger contributed, details for this column. 

‘One World, Ready or Not’ 


ing with intent to burglarize. 

Chris did not stop his organizing efforts after being 
imprisoned. One of the ways that control is maintained 
by the prison administration is by encouraging conflict 
between the different races of prisoners. In spite of this 
environment, Chris was able to set up a prisoner organi- 
zation called Cell-One at Huntsville, also home of Texas’ 
notorious Death Row. One of Cell-One’s main projects 
was the Texas Prisoner’s Anarchist Lending Library. 

Prison authorities and white supremacist prison gangs 
alike were threatened by a library providing radical and 
progressive literature by and about African Americans, 
Chicanos, Native Americans and poor working-class 
whites. Around this time, an attack from a Nazi prisoner 
gang escalated in a murderous assault where Chris had 
his jaw and cheekbone broken and barely escaped death. 

In May 1997 Chris was transferred to the Hughes unit 
in Gatesville Texas. Shortly after he was put in lockdown 
for arbitrary and unclear reasons. After Chris contacted 
outside groups and threatened legal action to expose this, 
guards seized and destroyed all of his property, including 
valuable legal material. Along with various threats to his 
well-being, he was told he was being charged with con- 
spiracy to smuggle guns into the prison— a blatant lie and 
frame-up. 

A conviction on these charges could result in 30 to 40 
more years of prison. 

How long can anyone endure these conditions? Chris 
has declared that he “will not do a day of the new convic- 
tion, if Fm convicted I will hunger strike to the end— 
that’s that.” We must defend Chris and halt this drawn- 
out, tortuous injustice— not just because Chris’ life is on 
the line, but because he is one of those who has struggled 
against injustice to others. 

Contact the Chris Plummer Support Group, P.O. 
Box 416591, Key West, FL, 33041 (305) 293-1186. 

—Prisoner, Texas 
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(Continued from page 4) 

workers took over production and determined what to 
do with it. By 1989, when Solidarity leaders latched 
onto “shock therapy” from the “Chicago boys,” a form of 
capital ownership, “privatization,” was the only option 
presentd for the future. 

Capitalism has often been willing to sell off obsolete 
technology to workers who then have to discipline them- 
selves according to the new social conditions of produc- 
tion. If they can’t match the prevailing technological 
stage of socially necessary labor time, they have to give 
themselves that much less in wages and/or raise more 
capital for technological innovation resulting in more 
layoffs. 

Greider bypasses the high point when the 
Polish workers’ mass activity put their aspira- 
tions directly on the historic stage, for the same 
reason that he avoids Marx centering contradic- 
tion within the laborer. Marx’s concept was that 
the very idea of capitalist political economy, the 
categories through which its facts emerge, could 
he transcended through workers’ self-activity in a 
social revolution. Greider fears revolution, or at 
least the day when others explode into violent 
rebellion,” (p. 53) because of a desire to save cap- 
italism with its “great virtue...its efficient organi- 
zation of production.” (p. 45) 

In contrast to this, Marx never lets you forget the 
fetishism that is the basis of the emergence of all these 
economic facts: that political economy makes purely 
social properties like value into a material component of 
things, i.e., machines. Thus, for Marx the “internal con- 
tradiction,” the barrier to capitalist expansion, and the 
decline in the rate of profit are rooted in “an alienated 
social power which has gained an autonomous position 
and confronts society as a thing, and as the power that 
the capitalist has through this thing.” (Marx, Vol. Ill, p. 
373) 

In other words, empty-headed empiricism will never 
be able to challenge the religious fantasy at the core of 
capitalist thought— that it is capital, whether as finance 
capital or material machines, that employs human 
beings and not human beings who are the starting point 
and source for employing the material world and creat- 
ing everything. It is only new, free social relations 
between workers that can strip away this “religion of 
everyday life.” 

It is good that new books like Greider’s are appearing 
that rediscover Marx’s relevance to today’s economic 
reality. Hopefully, it represents an opening to Marx’s 
philosophy of revolution and the rediscovery of new pos- 
sibilities for the future before competitive struggle 
degrades even more into fascist ideology, war, and mass 
destruction on a new scale. 

—Ron Brokmeyer 
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Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Despite the promised injection of International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) and World Bank billions of dol- 
lars to bail out capitalism in East Asia, the crises there 
continue to worsen. 

In Indonesia, the currency began a new spiral 
of decline in January and is now worth less than 
25% of its value last July. With no end in sight, and 
their wages increasingly worthless, Indonesians 
stripped stores of food, fuel and other basic con- 
sumer goods. 

While the IMF was putting together terms for a $40 
billion emergency loan, the deal turned shaky when the 
Suharto military dictatorship appeared to waver on 
“austerity” measures which would cut directly into gov- 
ernment-controlled enterprises. The Suharto famil y has 
gorged directly on these businesses over the last three 
decades. 

The shrinking currency in Indonesia has intensified 
the unrest already experienced there, including strikes 
and other labor actions, and ethnic clashes particularly 
directed at the Chinese minority which controls most of 
the finance and commerce structures. Unemployment 
stands at 4.5 million and is expected to grow by anoth- 
er 2 million in 1998. 

Expanding its concerns from “economic” to “social” 
and “political” regional stability, the U.S. leaned heavi- 
ly on Suharto to meet the IMF’s terms— break-up of gov- 
ernment-controlled monopolies, drastic cuts in govern- 


Change in Central Africa 

As all the old forces— from the genocidal Rwandan 
Hutu militias to French imperialism— try to strangle 
them at birth, new political movements unleashed since 
1994 continue to remold Central Africa. 

In Rwanda, well-armed remnants of the Hutu geno- 
cidaires continue to wreak havoc, most recently on Dec. 
10, when they massacred 231 Tutsi civilians. Calling 
their victims “cockroaches,” the killers left behind fliers 
making clear their aim of finishing what they began in 
1994, when they murdered 800,000 Tutsi and non-racist 
Hutu. In a typical Western response to the December 
massacre, Mary Robinson, UN High Commissioner for 
Human Rights, condemned killings on “both sides” and 
called for “reconciliation” between the multiethnic gov- 
ernment and the genocidaires. 

In Congo, the new government of Laurent Kabila, in 
power less than a year after having overthrown the 
tyrannical and corrupt Mobutu regime, is also facing 
stubborn hostility from the Western powers. Great 
emphasis has been given to charges that Kabila’s forces 
killed Rwandan Hutu civilians during the liberation 
war. This ignores the fact that these same civilians, 
who had had' several chances to surrender, were fleeing 
under the command of genocidaires who had partici- 
pated in the 1994 genocide, and who were also mounting 
a last-ditch armed defense of the Mobutu regime. If 
true, these killings of civilians should be criticized, but 
they are dwarfed by the crimes of Mobutu and the geno- 
cidaires. 

The new Kabila government’s efforts to reconstruct 
the country and to create a genuinely multiethnic soci- 
ety, have also met with hostility, especially from France, 
which continues to aid both Mobutuists and the Hutu 
genocidaires. The U.S., eager to cash in on Congo’s 
vast mineral wealth, has showed a more even-handed 
attitude, sending Secretary of State Madeleine Albright 
on a courtesy call to the region in December. But the 
U.S., which lavished billions on Mobutu and other 
African dictators, has so far offered, but not even sent, a 
paltry $30 million in reconstruction aid for the entire 
region, including both Rwanda and Congo. 
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Indonesia and South Korea on the brink 


ment spending, ending subsidies for food and other 
basic commodities. After phone calls from the rulers of 
the U.S., Germany and Japan, and visits from Clinton 
cabinet members and the head of the IMF, Suharto 
agreed. The military has vowed to crush any opposition. 

In South Korea, the long-time government oppo- 
nent and political “outsider” Kim Dae Jung was 
barely elected president on Dec. 18, with 40% of the 
vote. His win was due in large part to the anger of 
Koreans over the disintegration of the economy. 
Negotiations with the IMF for a $57 billion loan 
were underway during the election campaign, and 
Kim Dae Jung dropped his initial resistance to aus- 
terity terms and supported the package. 

French unemployed protest 
Socialist budget cuts 


Beginning in late December, unemployed workers occu- 
pied dozens of government unemployment offices across 
France demanding a $500 Christmas bonus. (In much of 
Western Europe, employed workers routinely receive a 
month’s pay as a Christmas bonus.) Demonstrators also 
protested against the government’s failure to rescind deep 



Demonstrators interrupted stock trading at the Paris 
Bourse, Jan. 13, scrawling “Give us some money to 
live” on the walls. 


budget cuts for job training enacted by the previous right- 
wing government. They also called for a $250/month hike 
in unemployment and welfare benefits, “immediately, and 
for everyone.” 

This first serious challenge from below to Lionel 
Jospin’s recently elected Socialist-led government has 
struck a deep chord among the working people as a whole. 
Since the election last June, France’s 12.5% unemploy- 
ment rate has not changed. The government promises to 
institute a 35-hour week to create more jobs, but not until 
the year 2002! 

In Marseilles, 200 unemployed activists also blocked 
trains at the city’s main railroad station. As an example 
of the kind of solidarity that has emerged, railroad work- 
ers announced that if police intervened, they would shut 
down all rail service in the area. Even the Louvre 
Museum experienced a brief occupation of its courtyard by 
the unemployed. 

Groups such as Action Tbgether Against Unemployment 
(AC!), which includes many far-left activists, from 
Trotskyists to anarchists, and the CGT have organized 
most of the demonstrations. As one AC! activist put it: 
“What is important in a movement like ours is that we are 
raising our heads and that we are proving to others that it 
is possible to fight back.” Another added: “Acts of solidar- 
ity and expressions of sympathy are growing. People are 
saying to us: We understand, we are also unemployed. We 
are with you’” (Le Monde Dec. 31, 1997). 


Counter to his four decades long history of opposition 
to South Korea’s military dictatorships, Kim backed 
measures in the name of “national unity” undertaken 
by the outgoing president, Kim Young Sam, which belie 
his past associations with workers, students and other 
oppositionists. Most bizarre was his support of the par- 
don and release by Kim Young Sam of former dictators 
Chun Doo Hwan and Roh Tae Woo. 

Besides being the butcher of the Kwangju uprising in 
1980, during which the military killed over 200 people, 
Chun was responsible for the police and intelligence 
agencies which hounded, jailed and attempted on sev- 
eral occasions to assassinate Kim Dae Jung. Human 
rights organizations expressed outrage that these two 
criminals were released, while many political prisoners 
remain in jail. 

More significant for what it may presage is the deal 
struck in January with South Korea’s major trade 
union confederations. They agreed to cancel nationwide 
strikes which had been scheduled for the middle of the 
month, and to begin negotiations for implementing 
wide-spread layoffs of workers in the industries they 
represent. 

Kim Dae Jung does not take office until Feb. 25, but 
he has already taken his oar in the boat of “national 
unity.” It is doubtful how long the government’s “patri- 
otic” campaign, asking South Koreans to knuckle down 
and accept austerity, will keep the lid on. Despite the 
recent three-way agreement between the government, 
capitalists and trade union chiefs, there have been spo- 
radic demonstrations by workers and student support- 
ers rejecting the IMF bailout which rescues capitalism 
while they are to drown. 

Oppression in Kosova 

The Balkans seem to keep their history as a 
European powder keg. A guerrilla warfare is already 
on its way in the Serbian province of Kosova where 
90% of the two million population are Albanians. They 
are being oppressed more and more severely ever since 
Yugoslav President Slobodan Milosevic stripped 
Kosova of its provincial autonomy in 1989. 

A demonstration of 2,000 students at the end of 
December in Kosova’s capital Pristina demanding the 
right of university education in Albanian was sup- 
pressed by Serbian police. (The Kosova Albanians 
refuse to accept Serbian-language schools only and 
founded their own which take place in private apart- 
ments, camps and even bars. This parallel school sys- 
tem is financed by a so-called education tax which 
every employed Albanian is expected to pay— at a rate 
of 3-5% of their wage— to the internationally not rec- 
ognized, self-appointed government of the Republic of ’ 
Kosova.) 

However, it was on Nov. 28 when armed men, claim- 
ing their membership in an organization the Serbian 
authorities call terrorist, made their first public 
appearance at the funeral of an Albanian killed in an 
armed clash with the Serbian police a few days before. 
The three men, one of them masked, said they 
belonged to a group called the Liberation Army of 
Kosova (UCK). 

They declared in front of about 20,000 people the 
need to pursue the fight for the liberation of Kosova. To 
much applause, they accused the Serbian regime of 
reigning with terror and claimed that UCK is the only 
one to help unite the people of Kosova with the 
Albanians in neighboring Albania. On Dec. 16, 15 peo- 
ple were given jail terms of from 4 to 20 years for “ter- 
rorism” and membership in UCK. Defense lawyers and 
foreign diplomats denounced the trial as a farce with 
evidence based almost entirely on confessions the 
accused said were extracted through torture. 

—Stephen Steiger 
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Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property, form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future whic^i 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creajt- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves apd 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 19$7 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Middle East crises simmer: from Iraq 
to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict 



Palestinian youths protest the shooting death of Wasim Tarifi at the hands of 
Palestinian Authority police two days after the signing of the Wye accord. 


by Kevin A. Barry 

Despite the fact that 
the Clinton administra- 
tion called off at the last 
minute its air attack on 
Iraq, no one believes that 
this will bring more than 
a temporary respite to the 
region. Few expect that 
Iraq’s dictator Saddam 
Hussein will adhere to his 
promises to allow unim- 
peded UN arms inspec- 
tions. Even fewer expect 
any change of heart in 
Washington, where both 
Clinton and his far-right 
opponents in the 
Congress seem deter- 
mined to continue indefi- 
nitely an economic embar- 
go that over the past nine 
years has resulted in 
untold suffering and 
death among the Iraqi people. 

During the same weeks that the U.S.-Iraq confronta- 
tion flared up again, the Israeli-Palestinian conflict con- 
tinued its slow bum, despite Clinton’s very limited Wye 
Plantation accord. 

THE MIDDLE EAST AND GLOBAL POLITICS 

These twin crises— each of them involving the U.S., 
the Arab world, Israel, Western Europe, Russia, Japan, 
and the United Nations— show that conflicts in the 
Middle East continue to have a major global impact in 
today’s unipolar world. The U.S., as the sole remaining 
superpower, continues everywhere its drive for single 


world domination. It seeks to prove its “resolve” and its 
indispensability, whether in the Middle East or in other 
areas of crisis such as the Balkans, South Asia, Central 
Africa, or East Asia. The Middle East remains key for 
several reasons. 

(1) It is the world’s chief oil supplier, especially to 
Western Europe. The fact that new oil fields are being 
developed in the nearby Caspian region of Central Asia 
increases rather than decreases the importance of the 
Middle East in world politics. The U.S. is determined 
that it, and neither the peoples of the region nor rival 
powers, be the determinant in controlling that oil. 
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Shut down U.S. ‘School of Assassins’ 
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‘Young 

warriors’ keep 
fire burning 

by S. Hamer 

Ever since I wrote the article in N&L last month about 
how we lost the union representation election at Super 
Value Lewis Grocery in Indianola, Miss., I have been 
thinking about the “generation gap” between the older 
workers on day shift and the younger workers on nights. 
Day shift had senior employees, with 15 or even 25 years 
seniority. Many of them said that they would vote for the 
union. But on election day, they couldn’t vote against Mr. 
Lewis, the main owner, because they have a stereotype in 
their minds about the white man always being right. The 
night shift was mostly young Black men, 20 to 32 years 
old, radical-type guys who showed a lot of courage. I kept 
thinking about why there was such a difference between 
the two shifts. 

The union drive wasn’t started by the union, UFCW 
Local 1529. It was started by these young workers. A call 
came to the union hall back in April, asking the union to 
send representatives to a meeting at a lounge. When the 
union reps walked into the room, they found 45 workers 
already there, hostile to the company and ready to fight 
to make a change. 

They had made up their minds that they were through 
with being treated like boys. They had spunk. This was 
the first time I ever saw so many young men working 
together for a cause. To me, they were our young war- 
riors. They were so strong and determined, they could 
have run a race forever. 

But the more I thought about it, the more I saw the dif- 
ference between the shifts was not just about age. At 
Delta Pride Catfish, the stronghold of our union, many of 
the younger generation aren’t really active. They don’t 
care about things because the way was paved for them; 
they didn’t have to fight the harassment and plantation 
conditions that we faced when we built the union there. 
It makes a difference when you have been through a 
struggle and when you haven’t. So even though they are 
young, they don’t have the same revolutionary attitude 
that the Lewis Grocery workers have. 

It’s like we say in the News and Letters Committees 

(Continued on page 3) 


Black World 


Free Mumia 
Abu-Jamal 
Now! 

Editor’s note: This month I am turning over “Black 
World” to the following speech Gene Ford gave on Mumia 
Abu-Jamal and today’s prison movement on Nov. 11 at 
the headquarters of the new Black Panther organization, 
New Panther Vanguard Movement, in South Central Los 
Angeles.— Lou Turner 

by Gene Ford 

While the movement within the prison walls has been 
ongoing outside the public eye, today, all hell seems ready 
to bust loose. After being on death row in Waynesburg, 
Pennsylvania for 15 years, Mumia Abu-Jamal’s date with 
death is fast approaching. On Oct. 30, the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court denied Mumia’s final state appeal for a 
new trial. Pennsylvania Governor Tom Ridge is expected 
to sign a death warrant any day. All further appeals 
seemed to be stopped by the state from above as if they 
are “God.” 

From a youth in the 1970s, when at 15 years old he 
started a chapter of the Black Panther Party in 
Philadelphia, to his relationship in the MOVE organiza- 
tion to his radio program aired to the masses and titled 
by the people “Voice of this voiceless,” Mumia’s political 
activity spoke out against police ruthlessness within the 
Black community. 

Mumia’s activity marked him for death. His crime is 
not the shooting of a police officer but his defiant spirit, 
which aroused people with its ideology of freedom. He did 
not compromise his love for the oppressed. This is what 
the state condemned him for. 

His spirit of freedom cannot be denied and can be seen 
in two books written by him, Live from Death Row and 
Death Blossoms. In the preface to Death Blossoms, Julia 
Wright, states that this book is “the narrative of an 
escape from prison into the liberated territory of the 
(Continued on page 8) 


Memphis, Tenn. — I was one of nearly 7,000 people 
who gathered outside the gates of the Fort Benning, 
Georgia military base to protest the U.S. Army’s School 
of the Americas (SOA), which is really a School of 
Assassins. This year’s participants came from all over 
the country and some from other countries as well. It 
was a very diverse group of people coming together in 
the spirit of solidarity and opposition to oppressive 
forces. 

The SOA trains between 700 and 2,000 soldiers each 
year from Latin America and the Caribbean. Many have 
left a trail of blood and suffering in every Latin 
American country where they have returned. Alumni 
include two of the three officers in El Salvador cited for 
the assassination of Archbishop Oscar Romero, 19 of the 
26 officers also in El Salvador cited for the 1989 murder 
of six Jesuits, and three of the top officers convicted of 
murdering nine university students and a professor in 
Peru. 

In 1996 the Department of Defense was forced to 
release torture training manuals issued at SOA. They 
advocate execution, false imprisonment, blackmail, 
physical abuse and other forms of torture. They confirm 
that SOA has been instructing Latin American soldiers 
to intimidate and murder their own people— especially 
religious leaders, labor organizers, and others working 
for the rights of the poor— all . in the name of democra- 
cy. Last year’s protest brought about 5,000 people and 
600 of them crossed the line into the base and were 
arrested. 

As those of us who were crossing the line gathered in 
rows of four, a couple on the main stage began singing 
out the names and ages of men, women, and children 
who have been killed by people trained behind these 
gates we were about to enter. The crowd responded say- 
ing “Present^!” after each name was called. 

We were loaded on buses and prepared to spend the 
rest of the day being processed and ordered not to come 
back. Instead we were driven, to a park and told that 
what “they were going to do for us” was let us go. When 
we found out there were nearly 2,500 of us it seemed 
obvious that they were doing themselves a favor and 
not us. 

Currently, there is a bill in Congress to close SOA. 
Hopefully we won’t have to go back next year. But if we 
do, I imagine the numbers will only grow and eventual- 
ly our voices will be heard and there will be no more 
SOA. -J. 


New York— -Over 2,300 people were prepared to 
risk some form of government sanctions for “crossing 
the line” onto Fort Benning, probably the largest num- 
ber prepared for civil disobedience at any protest during 
recent years and certainly the largest group committed 
to incur arrest since these annual protests began in 
1990. These numbers did not impress the New York 
Times which gave only a tiny blurb to the event. 
Coverage was sparse in other media, as well. 

One possible reason was that for the first time, the 
military officers in charge decided not to prosecute any 
of the group which trespassed onto the Fort Benning 
Military Reservation which houses the notorious School 
of the Americas, the focus of the annual protest. 

The 1993 United Nations Truth Commission Report 
on El Salvador and the 1998 “Nunca Mas” published by 
the Archdiocese of Guatemala (the announcement of 
which resulted in the recent assassination of Bishop 
Gerardi) are among the several reports documenting 
names, dates, and places of hundreds of murderous inci- 
dents involving SOA graduates. 

The intention of SOA Watch, organized by Father Roy 
Bourgeois, is to put enough political pressure on the 
U.S. government, which funds this combat and coun- 
terinsurgency training school at the rate of nearly $20 
million a year, to close it down. 

Those nations with the worst human rights records 
have sent the most soldiers for training. Following the 
Chiapas resistance of 1994, Mexico has been sending 
more trainees than other Latin American countries; it 
now accounts for one-third of all soldiers trained there. 

My goal in attending this year was to add my voice and 
presence. Participants could not help but experience polit- 
ical and spiritual solidarity both with all those present 
and with the too-many victims. —Participant 
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Feminism and The Communist Manifesto 


by Maya Jhansi 

This past year, there has been much discussion on 
Marx inspired by the 150th anniversary of The 
Communist Manifesto, from journalistic discourses on 
Marx’s prescient descriptions of globalized capitalism to 
more scholarly meditations on its rich history. What is 
troubling, however, is how little feminists have partici- 
pated in these important discussions. Why haven’t fem- 
inists felt the need to engage with Marx on this impor- 
tant anniversary? 

To some, the answer may seem obvious. The history of 
Marxism and feminism has always been a tortured one, 
with many, if not most, feminists arguing Marxism to be 
at best shortsighted on women’s liberation and at worst 
totally irrelevant. 

This is certainly the vantage point of the few feminist 
discussions of the Manifesto that I have been able to 
find. Sheila Rowbotham, a social- 
ist-feminist theorist and author 
of one of the earliest books of 
women’s revolutionary history, Women , Resistance and 
Revolution, wrote a piece called “Dear Dr. Marx: A 
Letter from a Socialist Feminist” published in a recent 
book, The Communist Manifesto Now: Socialist Register 
1998 (ed. Leo Panitch and Colin Leys). In this piece, 
Rowbotham assumes the persona of a fictional 19th cen- 
tury woman, Annette Devereux, who writes to Marx 
from a utopian Fourierist society called the Wisconsin 
Associationists in 1851. 

The letter is mostly an excuse for Rowbotham’s pre- 
dictable and hollow criticisms. For example, 
Rowbotham anachronistically derides Marx for not rec- 
ognizing the beginnings of the women’s movement in 
1848— even though the Manifesto was written before 
fire Seneca Falls Convention. She also criticizes Marx 
for assuming that women must wait for their freedom 
until the “abolition of the present system” (p. 7). 
Certainly, this is hindsighted criticism of a manifesto 
written for the first of the 19th century proletarian 
revolutions. 

Rowbotham castigates Marx for not recognizing the 
need for an autonomous women’s movement, but even 
feminists were not calling for this in the early 1800s! It 
is true that there is a rich history of women’s activism 
and philosophic engagement with the Idea of Socialism 

Matilda Gage conference 

Kalamazoo, Mich — Revolutionary feminists 
today have a distinct lineage of thought and activity 
from previous centuries. In her writings, the Marxist- 
Humanist philosopher Raya Dunayevskaya constantly 
returns to the women of the past, from Maria Stewart to 
Rosa Luxemburg, to show how a total philosophy of rev- 
olution generates the category of woman as revolution- 
aiy force and reason. It was in this spirit of under- 
standing the past’s relevance to contemporary struggles 
that I attended a conference last month on Matilda 
Joslyn Gage. 

Matilda Joslyn Gage (1826-1898) was a leading 19th 
century white feminist in the U.S. She worked with 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony, co-writ- 
ing the History of Women’s Suffrage, but her politics 
were consistently more radical than theirs. One indica- 
tion of that was her active solidarity with Iroquois 
women; she was eventually adopted into the Mohawk 
nation. 

Her house was a stop on the Underground Railroad, 
and she was one of the Abolitionists who pushed the 
U.S. government into conducting the Civil War as a war 
of liberation, saying that “Until liberty is attained— the 
broadest, the deepest, the highest liberty for all— there 
can be no permanent peace.” Her life and work, which 
culminated in a scathing denunciation of religious 
oppression against women, in Women, Church and 
State, had as its driving motivation that “family, church, 
state, and capitalist: all existing forms of these institu- 
tions must be overthrown!” 

Gage’s influence was, however, systematically dis- 
torted and buried by Stanton and Anthony as they were 
pulled into the retrogressions and racisms of the 1890s. 
Thus, despite her half century of outstanding radical 
activism and thought, a conference on Gage, held at 
Kalamazoo College in Michigan this past October, was 
the first ever meeting dedicated exclusively to her work. 
There were 30 active participants, including revolution- 
aries, workers, students, academics, activists, and les- 
bian-feminists. 

What made this event so compelling was that all the 
participants were eager to speak of revolution. 
Feminists— even those from tendencies of the Women’s 
Liberation Movement that might have written off Marx 
in the past— were ready to engage with Marxist ideas, 
propelled by Gage’s challenge, from her time to ours, 
that the total transformation of society was both neces- 
sary and possible. 

I cannot help but wonder what might have been if 
the feminists of previous eras had been aware of Marx’s 
1844 Manuscripts, or if the feminists of our own time 
had taken seriously the philosophy of revolution embed- 
ded in Marx’s works. Events like this conference on 
Gage demonstrate how the movement of the Idea of 
freedom is alive in women, past and present, and What 
a responsibility we have not to self-limit our transfor- 
mative ventures, nor to succumb to thinking that we 
can simply leap to the new society without working 
through the contradictions in front of us. 

—Jennifer Pen 


dating back before The Communist Manifesto. In 1843, 
for example, a woman, Flora Tristan, called for a 
Worker’s Union and insisted that the emancipation of 
proletarian men was hindered if women remained 
oppressed in the family. But even Flora Tristan called 
for an International of men and women to put an end to 
the division between mental and manual labor, not for 
an autonomous women’s movement. 

In the famous section on the “abolition of the family” 
in the Manifesto, Marx criticizes the bourgeois “for see- 
ing in his wife a mere instrument of production,” arguing 
that far from introducing a “community of women” to 
replace the private property relationship of marriage, 
“the real point aimed at is to do away with the status of 
women as mere instruments of production.” To 
Rowbotham and others I have read, this section express- 
es Marx’s inability to see women as active agents of their 
own liberation— women are freed 
as a consequence of (male) prole- 
tarian revolution, not their own 
revolutionary praxis. 

But is that really what Marx is saying here? Does 
Marx imply that women should “rely for their emanci- 
pation upon men?” (Rowbotham p. 7) 

I think it is, in fact, quite the contrary. The very fact 
that to Marx the revolution uproots all relations under 
capitalism, including the patriarchal and alienated rela- 
tions within the family, means that revolution is not 
stagified but rather total from the start. After the defeat 
of the 1848 revolutions, Marx did not back away from 
this vision of thorough-going revolution— in his March 
1850 Address to the Communist League he called for 
“revolution in permanence.” 

Marx expressed this concept of revolution in perma- 
nence in 1844 when he projected the Man/Woman rela- 
tionship as the most fundamental human relationship 
in need of uprooting. He developed it in the 1850s in a 
series of still unpublished notes on women’s history. 
Later, in 1871, Marx wrote on the centrality of the “fem- 
inine ferment” to the extraordinary Paris Commune, 
and in the 1880s he focused on women and the Third 
World in his Ethnological Notebooks. Throughout his 
lifetime, Marx deepened his view of women’s revolution- 
ary activity and reason. It is just not true that women 
are excluded or external to Marx’s philosophy. 

It is all too easy to slough off onto Marx’s shoulders 
the responsibilities of our age as Rowbotham does. 
Bringing out explicitly the centrality of women’s libera- 
tion to Marx’s concept of revolution in permanence is 
our task. A full 30 years after the Women’s Liberation 
Movement, feminists still fail to take responsibility for 
making what is implicit in Marx explicit. If we are at 
all serious about working out a socialist alternative to 
this sexist, racist, class-ridden society, then we cannot 
afford to shirk this responsibility any longer. The pages 
of News & Letters are open for such discussion. 


“Please don’t feign surprise, dismay and certainly not 
innocence when a more volatile and less restrained mem- 
ber of the group decides to react to their inflammatory 
rhetoric by shooting an abortion provider.” —Dr. Barnett 
Slepian 

When anti-abortion fanatic John Salvi III gunned 
down clinic workers Shannon Lowney and Lee Ann 
Nichols and wounded five others in December 1994, we 
recognized that this was not only a continuation of the 
escalating violence begun 25 years ago when women 
won the legal right to abortion. Rather, it was a leap in 
barbarism. That barbarism revealed itself anew with 
the murder of Dr. Barnett Slepian in late October, shot 
in the back by a sniper with a gun so powerful that after 
the bullet went through his body it' ricocheted into 
another room. 

Slepian ran the only clinic left in Buffalo, N.Y., the 
state’s second largest city. It is a clinic used by mostly 
poor and working-class women, and he spoke often 
against the murderous fanaticism of the anti-choice 
movement: “When you’re using words like ‘kill’ and 
‘murder,’ that’s where it can lead. If the rosary-holding 
churchgoers and the bishop don’t think that’s true, 
they’re fooling themselves.” 

That Slepian was Jewish was not coincidental to his 
murder. Four out of the five doctors shot around 
Remembrance Day, Nov. 11 (a day to remember veter- 
ans, dubbed by anti-abortion fanatics as a day to 
“remember the unborn children”), were Jewish. The fact 
of their Jewishness becomes more relevant because, as 
Mark Potok, who tracks the radical Right for the 
Southern Poverty Law Center in Birmingham, Ala., 
said: “There’s been a real convergence between [U.S. 
militia groups and anti-abortion fanatics], and it’s 
speeded up recently.” 

The Christian Science Monitor reported: 
“Increasingly, ‘Patriots,’ white supremacists, ‘Christian 
Identity’ adherents, the Ku Klux Klan, and other sectors 
of the far-right are taking up abortion as a major cause. 
At the same time, some in the pro-life movement are 
adopting the methods of antigovemment radicals, such 
as the ‘paper terrorism’ tactic of filing phony hens as a 
form of harassment against doctors who perform abor- 
tions.” 

Yet despite the clear evidence of danger to Dr. 
Slepian, nothing was done to prevent his murder. Even 
the warning sent to Slepian came from the National 
Abortion Federation, not from any federal authority or 
from the police. 

Federal as well as local authorities must take respon- 



Discussing the Manifesto 


New York — In celebration of the 150th anniversary 
of The Communist Manifesto, the Brecht Forum spon- 
sored a “Manifestivity” Oct. 30-31. While the music and 
readings from historical documents and plays were ter- 
rific, there were few workshops that addressed the 
Manifesto or anything about Marx. 

We did enjoy a workshop entitled “Women and 
Liberation: Seneca Falls to the Present,” although it 
also failed to live up to its name. At least it discussed 
theoretical problems, with young activists who serious- 
ly analyzed problems within their own movements. 

Sofia Quintero talked about women’s roles in libera- 
tion movements, such as her own anti-police brutality 
work. There is a problem of seeing women only as vic- 
tims, she said, even when they are the spokespeople of 
the movement, like the mothers of youth killed by the 
police. The mothers speak at every demonstration, and 
yet they are not treated by the movement as its leaders. 
“Women’s issues” are also treated as separate, she said; 
rape is considered a subject for women only, whereas 
police brutality is a “community issue.” 

Anannya Bhattacharjee discussed her ten years of 
work with South Asian women in New York struggling 
against domestic violence. She critiqued her own work, 
saying that counseling and aid fails to challenge the ■ 
individualism that negates collective action and rein- 
forces dependency on someone else, the counselor. 

Two older feminists also spoke and raised theoretical 
questions directly. Ros Petchesky, who has worked and 
written extensively on reproductive rights, said we have 
come full circle from the women’s groups of 25 years ago 
that struggled with the relationship of Marxism to fem- 
inism. Referring to the Manifesto, she said the process 
of globalization it describes continues today, but the 
opposite is not the union movement, but rather the 
women’s movement, “a movement full of contradictions 
but demanding women’s human rights and economic 
justice, and having a vision of a sustainable world.” 

Leslie Cagan of The Same Boat Coalition discussed 
the need for theory in order to fight the continuing war 
against women. How do we develop a women’s move- 
ment that is part of a broader movement, she asked, 
and how do we break with identity politics? 

—Anne Jaclard 


sibility for Slepian’s death. Attorney General Janet 
Reno said only after Slepian’s murder: “If I find a need 
to send marshals out, I’m going to send marshals out.” 
Why weren’t they sent before? That Slepian was a tar- 
get was obvious. 

Slepian’s death was the seventh since 1993. Why did 
it take ujntil the end of 1997 before a task force was 
formed to investigate the killings? It was only after the 
AMA and five other medical groups pushed for a meet- 
ing with the Justice Department that they announced 
that a task force to coordinate investigations of clinic 
violence would be created. 

Dr. George Tiller of Kansas, who was wounded by an 
anti-abortion fanatic in a 1993 shooting near his clinic, 
called SLepian’s murder and other attacks on abortion 
providers “a well orchestrated political Armageddon 
against women and their freedom.” He is right. If the 
emerging neo-fascist anti-abortion and militia move- 
ment can control what happens within women’s bodies, 
it has made a giant step in moving forward its entire 
inhuman, agenda. The absolute opposite to such a mon- 
strous plan is a totally new society built on new human 
relations. —Terry Moon 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

Some 20 practitioners of female genital mutilation in 
the west African country of Ivory Coast have put down 
their tools and joined the growing campaign to end that 
horrific practice. “They are coming to the understanding 
that human life is more important than traditional and 
economic interests and are helping to weed out this 
social evil,” said Constance Yai Kipre Tape, president of 
the Ivorian Women’s Rights Association. Pressure from 
women’s groups forced the government two years ago to 
set up a commission to outlaw the practice, headed by 
75-year-old Guei Bah Agnes K one, a mutilation practi- 
tioner for 40 years. 

* * * 

The Burmese government is using rape as a system- 
atic weapon to suppress opposition, according to the UN 
Commission on Human Rights. Women most likely to be 
raped Eire refugees, internally displaced women, and 
women belonging to ethnic minorities— all primarily in 
inaccessible areas of the country. 

—Information from off our backs 


Woman as Reason 


Slepian murder shows leap in anti-abortion barbarism 
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Protests reverse Kaiser ER shutdowns 


Richmond, Cal. — Activists from this predomi- 
nantly Black community, Kaiser service workers, nurs- 
es and doctors are celebrating another win in their 
ongoing battle against managed care. On Nov. 18 Kaiser 
officials announced a reversal of their original decision 
to permanently close the Richmond emergency room. 
Not only will the emergency room stay open, but it will 
be backed up by the opening of a full service hospital, a 
new state-of-the-art facility which has sat unstaffed and 
unused for three years. 

In some ways this is even greater than the recent 
California Nurses Association victory, which gave them 
a contractual role in determining the quality of care. 
The outreach to the community was spearheaded by a 
Black Richmond emergency room nurse, Deborah 
Campbell. However, just as management has been drag- 
ging their feet in implementing the nurses’ quality role, 
it insists that the opening of the Richmond facility will 
take a year to phase in. 

Kaiser planners stubbornly cling to their master plan 
to close the flagship hospital in Oakland in June 1999. 
The same health care worker and community worker 
alliance also has the potential to reverse the plans for 
Oakland. Indeed, Campbell’s reaction was to say, “If 
Oakland wants my help, then I’ll be there and Kaiser 
will have another huge fight on their hands. And they’ll 
lose again.” 

A big barrier continues to be the AFL-CIO bureaucra- 
cy which is still clinging to their labor/management so- 
called strategic partnership. From its top down incep- 
tion the partnership was a betrayal of the cross-juris- 
dictional rank-and-file solidarity fighting for quality 
care by accepting all of Kaiser management’s existing 
closure plans. This reveals the total hypocrisy of a state- 
ment made by Sal Rosselli, President of SEIU Local 
250, who claimed that Richmond’s reopening shows how 


well the labor/management partnership is working. 

We rank and filers who stood by the nurses and con- 
tinued the struggle against Kaiser’s red-lining health 
care at Richmond know that only our dogged persis- 
tence overcame Kaiser management. The only thing 
that can keep today’s gains from being reversed is rank- 
and-file vigilance. —Kaiser rank and filer 
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No rest at Sealy Mattress 

Memphis, Tenn. — In my department at Sealy 
Mattress, we’ve been averaging eight to 12 hours of 
overtime a week for quite some time. In the mattress 
and other departments it’s a lot higher. You’ve got a 
whole lot of people coming in at 7 a.m. and leaving at 1 
or 2 a.m. I might work 15 hours one day, eight the next, 
then 15 again. You never have a set time when you’re 
going to leave. If some people are out, that makes the 
hours longer. 

Sealy is not a company that stocks their manufac- 
tures. They try to get everything out that day, so if one 
department is not at full capacity, it affects the whole 
pipeline all the way down the system. If somebody’s out 
in quilting or flanging, the mattress builders automati- 
cally have to slow down, lose time, and work long hours 
because schedule has to go out that day. 

If I go to work every day and then somebody’s not 
there, I don’t feel all the work should fall on me day in 
and day out. They’re punishing the workers that are 
coming by putting the work on them. 

We had contract negotiations in April. The company 
said there’s no way we can get the schedule out with vol- 
untary overtime. They promised within 60 days they 
would find some way to eliminate most of the overtime. 
“Everyone will be so glad. You won’t have to work five or 
six hours of overtime.” That was back in April. It hasn’t 
changed yet for most of the departments. 

Sealy is a good place to work, but in the last two or 
three years, it’s like management doesn’t care as much 
for the employees as they should. The employees make 
the difference in whether the beds will sell or not. If 
they don’t treat the employees right, the customers 
won’t be around long, because the customer’s not going 
to buy stuff that’s not good. If the management’s not 
completely shaken up and if they don’t start cooperating 
with the workers, I don’t know if Sealy will continue to 
exist. —Black worker 


On the roots of today’s global economic crisis 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

Constitution, that youth are “builders of the new society” 
when they refuse to just accept this existing adult society 
which they didn’t make and when they are energized by 
their “idealism” to try to make the idea of freedom a real- 
ity- 

For me this means we have got to get involved with 
young people more and help them get a better under- 
standing of our history. I didn’t get much Black history 
when I went to school, only during Black History Month. 
Since I’ve known News and Letters, I have learned about 
people like Denmark Vesey. If you look at our history you 
ask questions. If Martin Luther King, Jr. and so many 
others gave their lives to change things, why is 
Mississippi so corrupt today? Why is there so much 
racism and mistreatment of Black workers? Why did the 
fire bum out? We need the younger generation to keep it 
going. This movement for a new society and for freedom 
has got to be passed down, like racism was passed down 
through the white generations. 

The Civil Rights Movement is an unfinished revolution 
today because we still have so much of a struggle of the 
mind ahead of us. We have been damaged in our minds 
as a race. Over the centuries, there was so much torment 
and so many killings. So even today there is an afraid- 
ness there for a lot of us. 

We have had daring leaders from among our people, 
but we still suffer from the stereotype that the white man 
is superior. Some workers see the white man on a 
pedestal and say, “If I cross him I won’t survive.” Other 
workers see it differently, because once you break that 
barrier and recognize that “I am somebody,” then his hold 
on your mind is gone. All of us, the youth too, have to go 
through this struggle of the mind. 

And then after you lose that fear, you still have 
to go on to develop your mind. When I became a 
Marxist-Humanist I saw you could develop in a 
way that gives you the strength to keep going, even 
when that unfinished revolution is all around you. 

When Dr. King was killed in Memphis in 1968, it was- 
n’t the end of our movement for freedom as a people. To 
me, it was a new beginning. As I got involved with union 
organizing, I felt that Dr. King had died for the freedom 
of Black workers in the South. I knew that what he and 
the sanitation workers started in Memphis, it was up to 
us to finish. 

I have a dream, too. My dream is that one day 
Mississippi will be a place of freedom. I mean this for the 
whole world, but I say Mississippi because it is the boil- 
ing point of America. If the state of Mississippi could be 
changed, it would spark a change in so many other 
places. 

For this we need the youth, especially young 
workers. They are the ones who have a chance, if 
they develop their minds in the struggles, to make 
sure that the fire does not burn out. Just imagine 
what we could do if hundreds of youth like the 
ones at Lewis Grocery put their minds in struggle 
for freedom. 

When I read Raya Dunayevskaya, I saw that what I 
call “not letting the fire bum out,” Karl Marx called “rev- 
olution in permanence.” You have to go through all these 
battles of the unfinished revolution, what Marxist- 
Humanists discuss as “transformation through stages,” 
one after another, searching for freedom, so that one day 
we can live in peace. This is what we are trying to do in 
Mississippi. 


by Andrew Kliman 

To understand the current crisis, we need to return to 
the world economic crisis that erupted in 1973. Since 
then, there has really been no recovery worldwide. 
Rather, the growth rate of per capita GDP (gross domes- 
tic product) has consistently fallen, never rebounding. 
The major exception had been in Asia, with its tigers like 
South Korea and upcoming tigers-to-be, like Thailand, 
growing at a phenomenal rate. But with the crisis they 
are reeling back. 

Indeed, economies that together produce 40% of world 
output are already in recession or stagnant. But capital 
flight from Third World countries outside of Asia is still 
in process, so the crisis is still spreading to the rest of the 
world. An indication of how much capital is fleeing can 
be seen from the interest rates to obtain capital. A year 
ago, Third World governments needed to pay only three 
percentage points more than the U.S. Treasury paid. By 
October, the spread had become 15 percentage points! 

In addition, commodity prices have fallen by 30% in 
real terms since mid-1997. In real terms, they’re at their 
lowest level in 25 years, and industrial commodities’ 

Chevron under fire 

San Francisco — Standing outside Chevron head- 
quarters before 150 local participants at a Nov. 20 
demonstration organized by Berkeley-based Project 
Underground, Nigerian human rights activist Uche 
Onyeagucha called on Chevron to account for the May 
28 assault near the Niger River Delta in which Nigerian 
soldiers, hired by Chevron and flown in by Chevron 
helicopters, opened fire on unarmed protesters occupy- 
ing an off-shore oil rig. Of some 30 young activists 
wounded, two died. 

He began, “When I look at the Chevron towers what 
I see is blood... “ Onyeagucha of Environmental Rights 
Action, former member of martyred Ken Saro-Wiwa’s 
legal staff now living in exile in London, went on to con- 
demn Chevron’s practice of engineering internal ethnic 
conflict so that it is nearly -impossible for local commu- 
nities to agree on regional representation for corporate 
meetings. He noted how those ideas reflect the arro- 
gance and insensitivity responsible for toxic pollution 
and its consequences on the economy and health in the 
Niger delta and elsewhere. 

On a recent visit to North Richmond, just across the 
bay, he learned Southeast Asian immigrants and 
African Americans living in the back yard of Chevron’s 
massive Richmond oil refinery suffer one of the highest 
rates of unemployment and cancer in the Bay Area. He 
told Chevron, “There’s no difference between what you 
are doing in Richmond and what you are doing in 
Nigeria.” 

Other activists noted the same deadly connection. 
Karen Susag of Communities for a Better Environment 
reminded demonstrators that only a few weeks earlier, 
on Oct. 28, many of them had gathered at Chevron to 
kick off the fifth annual Cancer Industries Tour, led by 
women who had been diagnosed with breast cancer. 
Toxic Links Coalition chose Chevron because of the oil 
giant’s infamous history of generating dioxin as a waste 
product. One organizer on the tour reported that in 
October Chevron gasoline customers were offered a free 
cassette recording stating that although no one knows 
what causes cancer, it is not caused by any Chevron 
products. — D.M. 


prices are at their lowest level since the 1930s! We could 
be heading for a world deflation, which could trigger 
bankruptcies and a financial collapse. Retail prices in 
Belgium, France, Germany, Switzerland; and Japan are 
falling, and wholesale prices in 13 of the 15 advanced 
industrialized countries are now declining. 

AS JAPAN GOES... 

The Japan situation is really the key one. Japan’s is 
the second largest economy in the world, producing 7.7% 
of world GDP, and the hub of East Asia. Much of the pre- 
sent crisis has its origins in the collapse of the bubble of 
the 1980s in Japan. For the first time since statistics 
have been kept (the mid-1950s), Japan’s GDP has now 
fallen for thee consecutive quarters. 

As for the U.S., the major trouble signs— besides the 
widening foreign trade deficit from the crisis abroad- 
are the declines in corporate profits and the saving rate. 
Corporate profits, which are a key “leading indicator” 
(their movements tend to precede movements of the 
whole economy), peaked in mid-1997 and have fallen by 
2% in the past year. Because of this, as GDP figures for 
the third quarter show, business investment has started 
to drop. As for the saving rate, it has fallen to all-time 
lows, and is now actually negative— U.S. consumers are 
spending more than their entire incomes on goods and 
services. This situation is completely unsustainable. 

As the system undergoes its convulsions, capitalists 
are abandoning free-market ideology. Controls on capital 
flows and foreign exchange markets, which had been all 
but abandoned, are back in vogue and are winning some 
acceptance even among supporters of free markets. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that capitalists and their 
press are veritably pleading to be saved through govern- 
ment intervention. That seems to be why there’s been 
such jubilation in the financial markets now that Alan 
Greenspan and the Federal Reserve have stepped in 
three times in two months to lower short-term interest 
rates. But as capitalists such as George Soros and finan- 
cial economists such as Allen Sinai themselves concede, 
the policy-makers have no solution. 

RETURN TO UNDERGROUND 

This situation has led many on the Left to return to 
theories of underconsumptionism. They weren’t very 
prominent during the economic crisis of the 1970s, but 
they are now undergoing a revival. Underconsumption^ 
works, such as William Greider’s One World, Ready or 
Not and Robert Brenner’s “The Economics of Global 
Turbulence” (published as a special issue of New Left 
Review), are getting a lot of discussion. 

According to these writers, capitalism is supposedly 
experiencing a “crisis of overproduction.” The term “over- 
production” is more or less a euphemism for “undercon- 
sumption.” As Marx pointed out, however, “overproduc- 
tion” is a tautology, not an explanation of crisis: if one 
says that more has been produced than is demanded, one 
is merely restating the bare fact that there’s a crisis, not 
explaining what has caused it. 

But those who invoke the concept of overproduction 
usually want to imply more. They want to imply that 
overproduction occurs due to endemic underconsump- 
tion in capitalism, because production tends to grow 
faster than consumption. The latter is limited by the low 
incomes of the workers. So those who make this argu- 
ment usually conclude that a better distribution of 
income, in favor of workers, will do away with the prob- 

(Continued on page 5) 
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Editor’s Note 

The following is a May 1968 letter Raya 
Dunayevskaya wrote to Alan Wallach in response to 
his critique of an early draft chapter for her 
Philosophy and Revolution, entitled “Economic 
Reality and the Dialectics of Liberation.” The draft 
went through several stages of revision and reshap- 
ing. Material from the draft was later incorporated 
into chapter 7 of Philosophy and Revolution, “The 
African Revolutions and the World Economy,” and 
section B of chapter 2 on Marx’s Grundrisse. The 
original letter to Wallach can be found in full in The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection (RDC), 12998- 
13001. The draft chapter, completed March 20, 
1968, can also be found in the RDC, 13103-13127. 
All numbered footnotes are those of the editor. 


What has been happening ever since the death of 
Lenin is that no leader of revolution has faced that 
which first appeared with the Russian Revolution— the 
division between leaders and masses the day after the 
revolution. The administrative mentality... overcame 
even the most theoretical of Bolsheviks like Bukharin 
who were all too eager to once again make “objects” of 
these Subjects of revolution: “the masses.” For years we 
argued with Trotskyists, Stalinists— and, yes, anar- 
chists and syndicalists— on the question. When it comes 
to the question of the Third World we have entirely new 
types of revolutionaries and we wish to pose that crucial 
question, not as if they must bear the brunt of the past, 
but, rather, on the basis of the new reality. 

You dismiss the new reality— isolation of the African 
leaders from the masses, the very ones who made the 
revolution. You say “Amen” to my analysis of the com- 
pelling objective forces, but what you do is the very oppo- 
site for you indulge yourself in a list of “probables,” rang- 
ing from plots by CIA agents to international cartels 
“ganging up” on Ghana. This substitution of subjectivity 
for objectivity reaches its climax when you take official 
Soviet figures to arrive at some unfounded conclusion, to 
wit, that the Third World could show a comparable phe- 
nomenal growth “even without a massive infusion of cap- 
ital.” This flies not only in the face of reality but also in 
the face of such non-comparables as a pre-revolutionary 
Russia, occupying one-sixth of the world’s surface, some 
200 million people, and, though technologically back- 
ward as compared to Western Europe or the U.S., was 
Still one of the biggest empires on earth, on the one 
hand, with such tiny newly-decolonized states as Ghana 
and Guinea, on the other hand. 

lb work out a new relationship between theory and 
practice, a methodology is needed which is independent 
of existing state powers but rather flows from THE 
greatest “energizing principle”— the mass quest for uni- 
versality, the Third World fight for freedom, total free- 
dom, [which] refuses to subordinate the fight against 
class structure within a country to any “two camp theo- 
ry” as if the struggle between the “East” and the “West” 
is the one that will liberate “The Wretched of the Earth.” 

I began my comments on your thesis by asking who 
(except Marxist-Humanists) poses the questions relating 
to the Third World in a way that both objectively and 
subjectively takes its point of departure and return from 
where the masses are— what they do, what they think, 
how they propose to solve the contradictions, including 
those between leaders and ranks, intellectuals and 
workers? 

May I now add: (1) Who (except us) holds that to plan 
or not to plan is no longer the pivotal question? (2) Who 
(except us) holds that affluence notwithstanding, not 
only do the poor countries get poorer and the rich richer, 
but within the technologically advanced countries the 
crises deepen since even the good old capitalistic princi- 
ple (so profoundly analyzed by Marx as the lifeblood of 
capitalistic “progress”) of new economic growth made 
possible on the basis of the destruction of capital only 
leads to a) unprecedented militarization; b) chronic 
poverty and unemployment (though attenuated from 
Depression days, it is so organic that it seems impossi- 
ble to shake it off even at its most affluent points). 
Planning, even where denied, under private capitalism 
(whether this be De Gaulle’s France or the U.S.A.), and 
planning where admitted (both in “socialist” countries 
and in the Third World), is helpless to resolve the fun- 
damental contradictions of capitalism, private and state, 
since the law of value cannot be abrogated except 
through a total reorganization of relations of production 
at the point of production. 

You glossed over asking these questions, much less 
looking for the answers, by, on the one hand, going into 
semantics rather than facing the reality of the human 
factor, and, on the other hand, asking your own “who”: 
“Who is this ‘it’ who ‘has a totally different concept of a 
human social order?’ Finally, what is meant by the 
‘struggle to break from the governing law of value oper- 
ative in the world market?’ This seems to imply some 
sort of transcendence of objective reality!” 

O.K., let’s begin where you are. The “dominating force 
which governs also the still fluid situation in the under- 
developed countries as against the malaise in the devel- 
oped countries” 1 is the human being, the mass force, the 
masses not only as physical force but “as Reason,” to use 


1. This quotation is from the Dunayevskaya’s rough draft man- 

uscript, “Economic Reality and the Dialectics of Liberation,” 
RDC 13108. 


Lenin’s expression. If you had admitted that you knew 
all along that the human factor is the governing factor, 
is the social vision, is not only the future, but the present, 
then, first you could not have rated the Soviet Union 
quite so high [and] quite so different from the U.S., and, 
second, the answer to your question about how to break 
the law of value would likewise be obvious: THE 
HUMAN BEING. 

And, in conclusion, instead of putting an exclamation 
point alongside the allegedly impossible “transcendence 
of objective reality,” you would have answered: But, of 
course, only when human beings, the oppressed human 
beings who create all values, transform themselves from 
the source of value and surplus value into the SUBJECT 
WHICH the day after the revolution would abolish, or 
begin abolishing, the division between Notion and 
Reality, between Subject and Object, between Theory 
and Practice, between Philosophy and Revolution, 
between Mental and Manual Labor, and recon- 
stitute the wholeness of the human being, 

[would] put an end to what Marx called 
“the pre-history” of humanity, so that 
(his and her, but not its anymore) true 
history can first begin and the new 
human dimension unfold. 

This is what is known, in Hegelian ter- 
minology, as the second negation. (The first 
is “mere” overthrow of capitalism which 
looks so hard before the revolution, but 
the day after, that vanishes as a 
problem, and the second negation 
is what one must 
embark on.) In 
Marxian terms, it 
means the abrogation 
of the law of value, the 
beginning of a new 
unity of mental and 
manual labor, of which 
very nearly nothing is 
known. Historically, 
once the Paris 
Commune showed 
Marx that the whole 
fetishism of commodi- 
ties, of value, is all in 
the form, the value- 
form which not only 
hides the exploitation 
of man by man, but, 
above all, is the fantas- 
tic form which is the 
reality of dead labor 
dominating living, of 
transforming the liv- 
ing worker into an 
appendage to a 
machine, of making 
persons into things— 
once all that became 
crystal clear to Marx, 
he summed up the 
heroism and achieve- 
ments— all the 

achievements of the 
Paris Commune— in 
the simple statement 
that the greatest thing about the Commune was “its own 
working existence.” 

But there was no chance to concretize that “abroga- 
tion of the law of value” other than stating that “freely 
associated labor” would decide everything since (1) the 
law of value is a law of the world market whereas the 
Commune existed in a single city, and (2) it lasted only 
two months whereas that is a protracted and most diffi- 
cult struggle full of all sorts of lapses and what Lenin 
called historical deformations. 

But Lenin did live to see a successful proletarian rev- 
olution in a whole nation which, at his death, had last- 
ed six years. He therefore had a greater historic experi- 
ence and he concluded that (1) whereas that abrogation 
of value can begin on a national level, it cannot fulfill 
itself unless it [is] done on an international level; (2) 
while working for the world revolution, the single revo- 
lution cannot rest still but must prove itself in the lives, 
conditions of working, of the most lowly paid, doing the 
heaviest work', and (3) so simplify the affairs of state 
that any worker can and does do them so that “ all 
become bureaucrats and therefore none are.” Finally, 
and not by any means least, Lenin left a Will in which 
he not only asked for the removal of Stalin, nor only 
pointed to the administrative mentality of Trotsky, but 
also said that the most beloved of all the Party and its 
greatest theoretician, Bukharin, just “didn’t understand 
the dialectic.” 

I’m ever so grateful for your critique which forced me 
to clarify my thoughts. However, I cannot let pass the 
assertion that Marx’s statement about man’s “totality,” 
within the context I give it in the second section of the 
chapter on [the] Grundrisse, “is not a substantive con- 
clusion.” 

Two questions were singled out by me to substantiate 
the question of “totality.” One referred to Marx’s concept 
of history— historical conditions, historical working out 
of contradictions, history as philosophy rather than “eco- 
nomics”: “And ‘economics’ is not referred to except as eco- 
nomic structure, which, in turn, involves the totality of 
relations, the conditions of production, with a distinction 


made between material transformation and philosophic 
ones.” 2 

Further to concretize this statement about what “his- 
torical materialism” meant to Marx I bring in the ques- 
tion of today— how what Marx said on machine-ism in 
the Grundrisse was, on the one hand, (by the Stalinists) 
reduced to scientism and “working harder,” increasing 
“labor productivity” by bending to the automation 
machine. And, on the other hand, [it was] transformed 
by Herbert Marcuse as leading to “One-Dimensional 
Man.” [As I put it]: “The irony is that it isn’t only the pro- 
letariat that thereby gets degraded, and not only the 
intellectual, but philosophy too. The original title One- 
Dimensional Man, when it was delivered as a series of 
lectures in France at the end of the 1950s and repro- 
duced in Argument was: From Ontology to Technology. 
In a word, Marcuse is saying that technology has over- 
whelmed thinking, thereby denying the very soul of the 
dialectic, of development through contradiction, that the 
more abysmal the degradation, the more intense is the 
quest for universality.^ 

The whole point is that Automation, as the new stage 
of production, has produced two opposite class reac- 
tions. On the one side stands not only the capitalist but 
also the intellectual who thinks that all the productivi- 
ty now comes from the machine, not man, that “scien- 
tism” is classless. On the other side stands the prole- 
tariat who not only shows that Automation has not 
lightened labor, not only has created the ever length- 
ening line of the unemployed even though, for the 
moment, hidden by militarization and actual 
war, 1 but above all, tends further to 
separate the mental from the man- 
ual powers. He therefore asks: 
what kind of labor should man do? 
Why the division between mental 
and manual? How to reconstitute 
the wholeness of man? 

We concluded that it was not 
accidental that the “backward 
worker,” not the advanced, party- 
minded intellectual, even when he 
is a Marxist, raised the question of 
Humanism, made it the urgent 
question of the day. To summarize 
not only the chapter, but the whole 
of the book, I propose the fron- 
tispiece to be used be Marx’s state- 
ment on totality from the 
Grundrisse. “[W]hen the narrow 
bourgeois form has been peeled 
away, what is wealth if not the uni- 
versality of needs, capacities, enjoy- 
ments, productive powers, etc. of 
individuals, produced in universal 
exchange? What if not the full 
development of human control over 
the forces of nature— those of his 
own nature as well as those of so- 
called ‘nature*? What, if not the 
absolute elaboration of his creative 
dispositions, without any precondi- 
tions other than antecedent histori- 
cal evolution which makes the 
totality of the evolution— i.e., the 
evolution of all human powers as 
such, unmeasured by any previous- 
ly established yardstick— an end in itself? What is this, 
if not a situation where man does not reproduce himself 
in any determined form, but produces his totality? 
Where he does not seek to remain something formed by 
the past, but is in the absolute movement of becoming?” 

IT IS THIS “ABSOLUTE MOVEMENT OF BECOM- 
ING” THAT MAKES MAN INTO SHAPER OF HISTO- 
RY, THOUGH NOT OUT OF WHOLE CLOTH; ATRAN- 
SCENDER OF “OBJECTIVE REALITY” AS THE 
GIVEN REALITY OF A CAPITALISTIC SOCIETY 
THAT NEEDS TO BE TORN UP BY THE ROOTS; THE 
PRESENT RECREATOR OF A NEW POSITIVE THEO- 
RETICAL GAIN, A NEW HUMANISM, I.E., HUMAN 
POWER WHICH IS ITS OWN END. 


2. See manuscript of “Economic Reality and the Dialectics of 
Liberation,” RDC 13122. 

3. “Economic Reality and the Dialectics of Liberation,” RDC 
13126-27 

4. Dunayevskaya is referring here to U. S. imperialism’s war in 
Vietnam, 
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Rosa Luxemburg, feminism, and the struggle to be truly human 


by Frigga Haug 

Editor’s Note: Frigga Haug, the noted German femi- 
nist and Marxist theoretician, wrote the following 
Preface to the recently published German edition of 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. We 
here publish Haug’s Preface, on the 100th anniversary 
of Luxemburg’s famous debate with Eduard Bernstein 
on “reform or revolution” and a month prior to the 80th 
anniversary of her murder following the 1918-19 
German revolution, as part of our effort to encourage 
new discussion and debate on Dunayevskaya’s writings 
on this crucial figure. To obtain the English language 
edition of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, see page 7. 

In 1982, shortly after its publication in the U.S., I 
read Raya Dunayevskaya’s book on Luxemburg, 
women’s liberation, and Marx’s theory of revolution. 
There were four moments that fascinated me and 
made me read the whole in one sitting. 

First there was the author herself. Bom as a Jew in 
Ukraine in 1910, she emigrated to the U.S. with her 
family at a young age and joined the revolutionary 
movement at age 13. Black people were her main 
interest. Due to her divergences, she was expelled from 
the Communist Party at the age of 18 and found her- 
self with the Trotskyists. She became Trotsky’s secre- 
tary during his exile in Mexico (1937-38). 

Then the link to Rosa Luxemburg, who was still 
mostly under a cloak of silence in Germany at the 
time. Although she was known as being strong, rebel- 
lious, militant. Raya Dunayevskaya put her into the 
center, linked her with both of the movements that 
were important in my life at the time: the women’s 
movement and Marx’s theory of social change. 

I benefited greatly from reading the book, precisely 
because it altered so many ways of thinking that were 
regarded as correct. This began with her view of Rosa 
Luxemburg. As against the usual view, she does not 
examine what Luxemburg achieved concerning 
women’s politics, where she intervened, what her par- 
liamentary petitions regarding women showed. On the 
contrary, she puts Luxemburg forward as a human 
being and a political leader and proposes that femi- 
nists can learn from Luxemburg’s attitude, her way of 
approaching problems, her politics. To inherit from 
Luxemburg— this is the message of the greater part of 
the book in which she works out and portrays very 
carefully the problematics of masses and leadership, of 
direct democracy, of the relationship between rational- 
ity and intuition, between reason and spontaneity. She 
shows a connection between the question of racism and 
the struggles against it, and the early connections and 
convergences throughout the world between women’s 
liberation, the workers’ movement, and immigration. 

She proposes new criteria for political analysis, 
including the question of hegemony (That is not what 
she calls it, however) and, as a connecting line between 
groups, wherein the exclusion from politics unites pre- 
cisely those who are the most oppressed. 

She also proposes a new anti-economistic reading of 
Marx regarding the questions raised by women’s liber- 
ation, a reading that does not search for oppression 
and early forms of domination, but rather moves gen- 
der relations and family forms into the center of his- 
torical-critical work. She strongly urges us to read 
Marx’s Ethnological Notebooks. 

She discusses the women’s movement of the late sev- 
enties and tries, in the sense discussed above, to influ- 
ence it politically. At the same time she succeeds in 
bringing together the questions of social change, 
women’s liberation, and permanent revolution. Finally, 
it is not only the problem of dismantling the old, but 
above all that of constructing the new. It is in this way 
that she brings problems of concern to political and 
cultural struggles into the discussion from early on. 

What fascinated me was her linking of Marx and 
Luxemburg to current struggles in the Third World 
and to questions of women’s liberation that were also 
discussed in a topical fashion. It was only with the 
final chapter, where a link back to Marx and to Hegel 
is being attempted in order to found a new humanist 
Marxism, that I could not get very far. 

At the time I did not know that her own school called 
Marxist Humanism grew out of this new, if also 
changed, relation of Hegel and Marx. It is an active 
group that is working up through today around Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s office in Chicago (that is managed as 
an archive), publishing a journal, is present at confer- 
ences, and tries to establish her ideas all over the 
world, and that also contacted me, who had reviewed 
Dunayevskaya’s’ book on Luxemburg. Thanks to the 
persistent energy of this group, the book can be pub- 
lished in German 15 years later. 

The themes— Luxemburg, revolution, Marx, Lenin, 
even the women’s movement— seem strangely out of 
date, Hegel being the only one that seems to have 
endured unimpaired the turning points of 1989 and 
after. What then, or who, could still be interested in 
this book today? 

Hence I read the work once again, this time the 1991 
edition, published in the U.S. as a “Challenge to the 
post-Marx Marxists,” with a preface by Adrienne Rich, 
that militant figure in the new women’s movement, 
who certainly would not be characterized by anyone as 
antiquated. Adrienne Rich applies the same procedure 
Dunayevskaya had used for her rereading of 


Luxemburg to Dunayevskaya herself. She examines 
her method of working with regard to its possible ben- 
efit for us living today. She discovers here the connec- 
tion of experience and revolutionary thought and thus 
an actualization of the philosophic in the sharing of 
political struggle. Rich focuses on Dunayevskaya as a 
political theorist who was at the same time also a 
scholar and a knowledgeable woman of learning, and 
in spite of that was never far from daily political strug- 
gles in the ghettoes of the world, especially that of 
Blacks in the U.S. In short, she describes 
Dunayevskaya as an organic intellectual in the sense 
of Gramsci, who moreover could follow no party line, 
no Marxist-Leninism, and yet tried again and again to 
work out what is living in Marxian thought. 

Adrienne Rich comes from the new women’s move- 
ment and describes her mistrust of Marxian cate- 
gories, her experience that women are being directly 
and systematically cast aside on the Left, so that the 
new women’s movement began at first as a critique of 
the Left, a kind of shock-experience. She allows herself 
to be convinced by Dunayevskaya that the women’s 


(Continued from page 3) 

lem. They also imply that overproduction has occurred 
because of the anarchy of the market, the unplanned 
nature of private capitalism, so that state control over 
investment would solve the problem. 

Yet to say that the anarchy of the market causes over- 
production is to imply that capitalists are pretty stupid. 
They never learn from their mistakes, never learn that 
they shouldn’t produce so much. It is true that they can’t 
know in advance how much to sell. But why, when they 
guess wrong, do they always overproduce instead of 
sometimes overproducing and sometimes underproduc- 
ing? It must be that they never learn. 

It is true that under capitalism, production tends to 
grow faster than consumption. The underconsumption- 
ists want to argue that this leads to crisis: if production 
grows faster than consumption, it must snap back; pro- 
duction must fall to the limit set by consumption. But 
why? Capitalists don’t produce in order to meet con- 
sumption needs, but to make profit. And profit can be 
gotten just as well by selling to other capitalists (who 
buy machines and factories and materials) as it can by 
selling consumer goods. So the fact that consumption 
tends to lag behind production does not constitute a bar- 
rier to capitalism. 

Consumption in fact sets no limit to production. 
Marx’s schemes of reproduction, in Vol. II of Capital, 
demonstrate that there is no such limit. Capitalist pro- 
duction isn’t “ultimately” or “eventually” production for 
the sake of consumption, but increasingly production for 
the sake of production— as consumption lags behind pro- 
duction, more and more of the total production is pro- 
duction of goods that go back into production, like 
machines and materials. So if demand for these invest- 
ment goods is sufficiently strong, the fact of undercon- 
sumption just can’t cause crisis. And, thus, if there is cri- 
sis-demand for investment goods isn’t strong enough- 
one just can’t attribute this to underconsumption, since, 
again, the capitalists can and do sell to each other. It is 
important to recognize that underconsumptionism rests 


movement is not only a force of change, but above all 
that the feminist theoreticians also contribute to the 
creation of new thought, new perspectives: “The first 
thing to strike a reader, ranging through 
Dunayevskaya’s book, is the vitality, combativeness, 
relish, impatience of her voice. Hers is not the prose of 
a disembodied intellectual. She argues; she challenges; 
she urges on; she expostulates; her essays have the 
spontaneity of an extemporaneous speech (some of 
them are) or of a notebook— you can hear her thinking 
aloud. She has a prevailing sense of ideas as flesh and 
blood, of the individual thinker, limited by her or his 
individuality yet carrying on a conversation in the 
world” (xiii). 

How would it feel to be free and truly human? This 
question— put forward by Adrienne Rich, by Raya 
Dunayevskaya, by Rosa Luxemburg, yet certainly by 
all who are still alive— is what makes the book worth 
reading, far beyond any fashionable notion that would 
regard its subject matter as dated. 

( Translated by Stephen Steiger) 


on a very severe logical fallacy. 

But then why is there insufficient demand, if 
the reason isn’t underconsumptionism? Marx, as 
well as Raya Dunayevskaya and others, argue that 
the tendential fall in the profit rate makes invest- 
ment demand decline. It isn’t a problem of demand 
in the market that is tending to depress the profit 
rate, but the reverse. 

This also implies that the tendency of the profit rate 
to decline cannot be due to what’s taking place in the 
market, which is its consequence. It must be due to 
what’s taking place in production. 

As Dunayevskaya wrote concerning Marx’s theory, 
“The organic composition of capital produces, on the one 
hand, the decline in the rate of profit, and, on the other 
hand, the reserve army of labor. The inability of capital- 
ism to reproduce its only value-creating substance 
sounds the death knell of capitalism.” It is otherwise in 
Luxemburg’s underconsumptionist theory, as 
Dunayevskaya wrote: “The socialist proletarian revolu- 
tion, which, for Marx, is rooted in the material develop- 
ment of the conflicting forces of capital and labor, here 
becomes a wish disconnected from the increasing subor- 
dination of the laborer to, and his growing revolt from, 
the capitalist labor process.” (Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, p. 45, 
emphasis in original). In light of the resurgence of 
underconsumptionism, it is important to return to and 
restudy this chapter. 

By exposing both the bankruptcy of free market ideol- 
ogy and the impotence of state action, the current eco- 
nomic crisis has brought new life to this perspective. For 
more than a half-century, Marxist-Humanism has 
argued that private-ownership capitalism and state- 
ownership capitalism are opposite sides of the same coin, 
and that neither variant of the system can overcome its 
crises. Capitalism’s system of value production— which 
both variants have in common— must be abolished so 
that freely associated individuals can put production 
under their conscious and planned control. 
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Revolution 
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Readers' Views 


It is enlightening to see how Raya 
Dunayevskaya foresaw what is happen- 
ing in the world today and proposed use- 
ful ways to look at that. But while you 
continue to publish and meet and dis- 
cuss, while the Greens are busy building 
a “third” electorally-focused party, the 
money and power continue to belong, not 
to the Republicans and Democrats (so 
often indistinguishable these days) but to 
the major corporations that run our 
world. To the fanatical and criminal fun- 
damentalist Right and the pompous 
asses who oppose them without offering 
any tangible alternatives. And ordinary 
people in places like Nicaragua and 
Honduras continue to die by the tens of 
thousands, because their countries are so 
impoverished to begin with that when a 
hurricane like Mitch comes along, every- 
thing goes. And here in the U.S., record 
numbers of workers are losing their jobs, 
but the media continues to cry “prosperi- 
ty.” A gentle young man in Wyoming is 
tortured to death because he is gay; a 
Black man is lynched in Texas; an abor- 
tion provider is murdered in New York 
State, and this country can’t even pass 
federal hate crimes legislation! 

Margaret Randall 
New Mexico 

* * * 

I read an article in The Tennessean 
about the downsizing that’s going on. 
Worker suicide is up 35% to 38%. 
Divorce, spouse and child abuse and acci- 
dents on the job are all also up. As the 
workforce is downsized, those left have to 
speed up. Today at Hood Furniture they 
want 200 workers to do what 400 did 
before. Sealy Mattress is another exam- 
ple. They are making workers work 14- 
hour days. No wonder some come home 
and kick the cat. We need to turn this sit- 
uation around. Union organizer 

Nashville 


Here in the Delta, it’s not the pay, even 
though you want decent wages. It’s the 
dignity. The problems started over 100 
years ago. The worst racism is in the 
South. I think Mississippi will have to 
lead the nation in breaking the barrier of 
racism. If we do it here, the rest of the 
country will follow,. 

Black woman worker 
Mississippi 

5k * * 

Over 10 years ago, a social activist on 
the Toronto Council introduced a motion 
to declare homelessness a national disas- 
ter and provide resources as they would 
for a natural disaster such as a hurricane 
or earthquake. Though the motion was 
treated as little more than a joke by the 
council at that time, it inspired a nurse, 
who worked with the homeless, to form a 
coalition to pressure government to treat 
homelessness as a correctable human 
problem. She succeeded first with 
Toronto, then Ottawa. Now the mayors of 
all of Canada’s major cities have declared 
homelessness a national disaster and are 
demanding immediate relief funds from 
the federal government. 

Observer 

Canada 

5k 5k * 

Who is the IMF actually bailing out 
with the hundreds of millions put at its 
disposal if not the corrupt investors, 
local politicians, and local bankers? The 
fact that millions of workers lost their 
jobs, as in Indonesia, is of no interest to 
the IMF. We are witnessing world colo- 
nization by a mega corporate Mafia. You 
don’t have to be an atomic scientist to 
realize that this tragic situation cannot 
prevail and will increasingly lead to 
social upheavals in one country after 
another. 

Georgio 

Canada 


FINDING THE ROOTS OF RUSSIA’S CRISIS 


I appreciate the analysis of Russia’s 
economic crisis that appeared in the 
October issue. What had been a big mys- 
tery to millions of international viewers 
of CNN and other capitalist multi-media 
was made crystal clear when interspect- 
ed through Marxist-Humanism. The 
question is: if things are so bad in 
Russia, why hasn’t the economy col- 
lapsed by now? The answer is exactly 
what you wrote: “The prospect of resis- 
tance is never far from the minds of the 
rulers. They fear that if they close down 
the unprofitable industries, the mass 
unemployment will set off a social 
upheaval beyond their control.” N&L’s 
critique revealed many eye-opening 
facts that never filter through on the 
national newsbroads. 

Historian 

Pennsylvania 

* * * 

The basic assumption of low produc- 
tivity as a key factor of inefficient Soviet 
economy is certainly right, but there was 
no explanation in the October lead of the 
disproportions in capital allocation. A 
few lines would have unveiled the class 
character of the state-capitalist society 
to those readers who might not know 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s writings on 
Russia. One point the authors did not 
pay attention to is the question of why, 
in spite of many single protests, there is 
no massive revolt in Russia. One of the 
reasons is the leftovers from the Soviet 
system of social assistance. Big firms 
still care for their workers as far as 
health care, accommodation, creches, 
etc. This does not make the workforce 
happy, but the situation is made more 
bearable. A point I challenge is the gen- 
eralization that capitalism will again 
turn to the state to try to resolve its 
problems. While this is what has hap- 
pened already in several cases, to say so 
in general may not be right. Will capi- 
talism as a world-wide system turn to 
the state? Given the dimension of 
today’s globalization, I doubt it. It needs 
a deeper probe. Stephen Steiger 

Prague 

5k 5k sfc 

The article on Russia correctly point- 
ed out that the number one indicator of 
worker discontent under the Old Regime 
was the traditional working class 


weapon of the slowdown. Low productiv- 
ity is the key barometer for an observer 
to determine the degree of worker resis- 
tance. Another facet is the degree to 
which workers begin to internalize the 
true course of sociocultural evolution 
and see that it is not socialism nor com- 
munism which is at fault but the lack of 
these, and that the task is to get back 
onto the right road. There are no short 
cuts. But there are barometers to see 
what is going on where everything 
seems to conspire to hide the way. The 
low labor productivity analysis is defi- 
nitely such a barometer and, as such, a 
great contribution. Jason Smith 

Colorado 

* * * 

What’s going on in Russia isn’t that 
foreign. At my job, there is a parking lot 
of broken down vehicles being cannibal- 
ized. Whole support infrastructures are 
decaying while services are privatized. 

City worker 
Detroit 


“GAY POLITICS” 

A recent issue of Time magazine had a 
series of articles stating that gay politics 
are now mainstream. They didn’t men- 
tion the movement’s internal controver- 
sies that radically critique society, such 
as the nature of sexual preference, or 
whether marriage as a legal institution 
is desirable. Almost all who were inter- 
viewed about their personal experiences 
or political battles were white males. 
The issues, experiences and accomplish- 
ments of lesbians and the lesbian move- 
ment were left out, as were bisexuals 
and the transgendered. 

Artemis 

Memphis 

5k * * 

Blade calls itself a newspaper “serv- 
ing New York’s Gay Community.” Using 
“gay” as an umbrella term subsumes les- 
bian women in a way similar to the 
patriarchal terminology of “mankind.” 
Lesbians, bi-sexuals and. transgendered 
persons are all populations of 



humankind. 


Sheila 
New York 


A very successful rally was held here 
on Nov. 24 against the efforts of Rev. 


Phelps (the Kansas preacher who pick- 
eted Matthew Shepard’s funeral) to 
picket a church that had performed a 
same-sex marriage. Hundreds turned 
out, but I was not happy with the way 
members of the International Socialist 
Organization monopolized the mega- 
phone and later tried to take credit for 
“organizing” the protest. Ninety-five 
percent of those who came never heard 
of the ISO and don’t care to. And the ISO 
has never placed any emphasis on work 
in the gay and lesbian community. 

Black and gay 
Chicago 


SOJOURNER 
TRUTH’S NEW 
LANGUAGE 


Jennifer Pen hit the nail on the head 
when she wrote that “Painter misses 
that ‘drive to freedom...’” that character- 
ized Sojourner Truth, while Marxist- 
Humanism is able to bring it out. Pen is 
demonstrating why it is a principle with 
News & Letters for people to speak for 
themselves. That is one way the “drive 
to freedom” is revealed. Pen’s column 
demonstrates the importance of philoso- 
phy because Nell Painter’s examination 
of Sojourner Truth’s life obscures Truth’s 
drive to freedom while Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s writings about Truth 
reveal that she speaks “a new language 
of thought, Black thought.” Raya made 
explicit What was implicit in Truth’s life 
and works. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Memphis 


POLICE BRUTALITY 

As part of the National Day of Protest 
against Police Brutality, between 1,200 
and 1,500 marched against the L.A- 
Police Department headquarters. Ope 
youth wore a T-shirt that said Mussoliini 
had Blackshirts, Hitler had 
Brownshirts, and the U.S. has 
Blueshirts. We heard various speakers, 
many of whom suffered police brutality 
firsthand. The crowd was overwhelm- 
ingly young, mostly Latinos, but with 
significant numbers of whites. Blacks 
and Asians. What wasn’t mentioned by 
any of the speakers was that the court 
system rarely prosecutes the police, and 
that they often work together to convict 
poor, Black, Brown or political defen- 
dants even when evidence suggests they 
aren’t guilty. The question I have is 
whether the national day of protest 
enlightened the public enough to end the 
brutality and bring justice to the guilty 
police? 

John Bastho 
Los Angeles 

5k * Jk 

The movie The Siege which is being 
protested as anti-Arab was much worse 
than I expected. It should serve as a 
wake-up call for all Arabs, Arab 
Americans and their friends. It plays up 
gleeful and gratuitous high-tech police 
violence with no sense of human rights, 
the good cop/bad cop routine. Though it 
is full of talk about the Constitution, 
that document is completely trampled 
upon. I saw it as psychological and ideo- 
logical preparation for police repression 
and war. 

Critic 
San Francisco 

sk 5k * 

Mayor Guiliani commands an army of 
38,000 heavily-armed police, the worid’s 
largest police force. But it is the 
Corporation Counsel’s 600 lawyers, Qui- 
etly working behind the scenes that are 
his elite troops. When Giuliani orders 
the NYPD or other City agencies to pre- 
vent lawful demonstrations, arrest irino- 
cent people, spy on political activists, 
close legitimate businesses, target racial 
minorities, close public hospitalsj in 
minority areas, arrest homeless people, 
cut essential social programs, put defen- 
dants through the system for non-crimi- 
nal infractions of obscure laws or force 
handicapped mothers into workfare, it is 
the Corporation Counsel that faithfully 


defends these highlights in Federal and 
State Court. If we want to improve the 
quality of life for every New Yorker, I 
think two things should be done: 
Investigate the Corporation Counsel and 
Impeach Rudoph Giuliani. 

Angry 
New York 


THOUGHTS ON WOMEN’S 
LIBERATION 

The October issue would have had 
more impact if Sarah Hamer’s article on 
“Workfare: slave-style forced labor” and 
Suzanne Rose’s article on “Passions for 
freedom run high in women’s lock-up” 
had been linked together as “Woman as 
Reason.” That would have showed the 
continuity of slavery inside/outside 
prison, and with philosophy. 

Susan Van Gelder 
Detroit 

* * 5k 

Coach purses are very expensive, 
well-made leather purses that sell for 
$150 to $500. I sell them at the store 
where I work. Last week we got a cata- 
log for Coach, and there was Gloria 
Steinem modeling a bag that cost $298 
and a Coach watch that cost $350. I 
guess it’s OK to support capitalism as 
long as you donate to good causes and 
write about revolution. But somehow it 
made my stomach turn. Jenny 

Iowa 


ABIOLA’S DAUGHTER 

Hafsat Abiola, daughter of the late 
elected but imprisoned president of 
Nigeria, made a presentation at San 
Jose State University in November as 
part of a U.S. tour. She vividly described 
the government repression in Nigeria, 
stressing their fear of ideas and of “peo- 
ple speaking up.” But the contradictions 
of her own father’s capitalistic ventures 
(he was an African vice-president for 
ITT) limited her vision. She referred to 
the people of Nigeria as “human capital” 
and said her country could flourish 
because “we have an abundance of 
labor.” It made me think how seductive 
but ultimately fatal is the desire to find 
a solution within the confines of market 
capitalism, when only a total uprooting 
of the society can create a world beyond 
exploitation. Jennifer Pen 

San Jose 


NOT JUST PINOCHET 

I have something to say to the State 
Department spokesman who said if 
Pinochet isn’t released, nothing stops all 
kinds of government officials from being 
arraigned for engaging in “official” acts. 
Precisely. Let’s bring Henry Kissenger to 
justice too, not just for the thousands 
that died because of his support for the 
coup in Chile, but the hundreds of thou- 
sands slaughtered in Vietnam and East 
Timor at his bequest. 

Angry as hell 
Illinois 


JOYCE MAUPIN 
(1914-1998) 

Many came to the celebration in 
Berkeley on Nov. 1 of the many and 
wondrous lives of Joyce Maupin, one 
of the original organizers of Union 
WAGE (Women’s Alliance to Gain 
Equality). Joyce had many other dis- 
tinctions in her activist life: she ran 
for Mayor of NYC as a socialist in the 
’50s, organized for health and safety 
for clerical workers in the OPEU 
while employed by Harry Bridges at 
the ILWU, pioneered for increases in 
the minimum wage, and organized 
Household Cleaners, Home Care 
Workers, and residents of the 
Oakland Housing Authority. Anyone 
wishing to make a donation in 
Joyce’s name can do so to the Labor 
Archives and Research Center at 
San Francisco State University, 
which contains copies of Union 
WAGE and many writings by and 
about Joyce. They can be contacted 
at 480 Winston Dr., S.F., Cal. 94132. 
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Congratulations on the publication of 
“Voices”! I hope it receives massive publi- 
cation. The Industrial Prison Complex is 
so insidious and growing at an amazing 
rate. The mainstream publication, of 
course, will not give it truthful coverage 
any more than they will implicate 
Chiquita Bananas for their absence of 
substantial aid to the people in Honduras 
during the aftermath of the hurricane. 
I’m enclosing payment for prisoners who 
want copies but cannot pay from their 
own resources. Gloria Joseph 

Virgin Islands 

Editor’s Note: Readers— can you help 
us get this pamphlet to prisoners who have 
requested it? Our thanks to our many 
readers who have already contributed to 
this special fund. 

* * * 

Thank all of you at News & Letters for 
publishing a letter I wrote on the “three 
strikes” law. I must have sent out 100 
copies to senators, newspapers and talk 
shows. But you are the first to publish it 
and show somebody cares. It isn’t easy to 
pay with your life so some politician can 
further his career. Prisoner 

California 

* * * 

I recently read Alexandr Solzhenitsyn’s 
One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich 
and could not help comparing the vicious 
Stalinist prison system with the Texas 
system today and finding the former is 
the more humane in some ways. Stalinist 
Gulag prisoners were allowed to receive 
packages from relatives and friends; 
Texas prisoners are not. Some of the 
Stalinist Gulag prisoners were paid; 
Texas prisoners are not. Stalinist Gulag 
prisons used solitary confinement for a 
short, limited number of days; the Texas 
system calls it “administrative segrega- 
tion” and the stays are for an unlimited 
duration. Theft from prisoners by prison 
employees seems to be about the same. 
Having created its own Gulag archipel- 
ago, Ttexas last year executed the same 
number of individuals as in all the other 
states combined. ' Prisoner 

| Texas 

* * * 

Yesterday only about 100 prisoners out 
of 1,300 showed up for chow, and there 


ON ‘VOICES FROM WITHIN 
THE PRISON WALLS’ 

was talk of a work stoppage. A menu 
change is one of the main grievances. For 
a little over a year, ground chicken bulk 
(beaks and feet) has been the main source 
of protein. Lunch now consists of a mys- 
tery meat sandwich, soup of leftovers 
mixed with water, and a salad bar of wilt- 
ed lettuce. More recently, a quick cake 
and coffee has replaced a traditional 
breakfast of sausage, eggs or pancakes. 
The struggle continues. Prisoner 

Virginia 

* * * 

I learned a lot from “Voices.” I don’t 
know much about Marxist-Humanism 
but if it is for the fair treatment of human 
beings, I’m all for it. When we are sen- 
tenced, it is to do time. They don’t say 
anything about hard labor or being mis- 
treated. The prisoncrats take it on them- 
selves to punish you more than what you 
are already going through. They try to 
make you feel like nothing. Now they are 
talking about requiring inmates to carry a 
prison identification card when they get 
out. ' Prisoner 

Texas 


THE DESPOTIC PLAN OF 
CAPITALISM 

We’re now seeing an extraordinary sit- 
uation — mainstream thinkers saying the 
only way to avoid global economic melt- 
down is to have greater “planning” of the 
world economy. Alan Greenspan is 
applauded for trying to steer the market 
with interest cuts. George Soros says we 
need a “new international planning mech- 
anism” to avoid financial panic. And any 
number of “leftists” thinkers are return- 
ing to the old idea that the basic problem 
of capitalism is that it suffers from “mar- 
ket anarchy” and “planlessness.” In light 
of this, Dunayevskaya’s piece in the 
November N&L on how the basic contra- 
diction in capitalism is not “anarchy of the 
market” vs. “plan” but rather the despotic 
plan of capital vs. the plan of freely asso- 
ciated labor comes as a breath of fresh air. 
She shows that “planning” is not external 
to the capitalist mode of production but 
flows from the very nature of its despotic 
control over labor. Failure to see this 


leads to falling into the trap of posing 
false alternatives and solutions to the 
inability of capitalism to meet human 
needs. Student of Marxism 

Chicago 

* * * 

Dunayevskaya’s article has some inter- 
esting things to say on the relation of 
essence and appearance. She is critiquing 
the tendency to reduce appearances to 
essences. Yes, capitalism’s essence or 
nature is to expand, but if everything 
were reducible to essence, it would mean 
there couldn’t be an economic crisis, since 
in an economic crisis capitalism doesn’t 
expand. The deterioration of the capital 
stock in Russia which was discussed in 
the October issue is a case in point: the 
capitalists there have decided not to 
throw good money after bad and the sys- 
tem is in steep decline. It’s important to 
understand that laws do not rule over 
appearances; rather, they are the laws of 
the appearances themselves. 

Radical political economist 
New York 

* * * 

Dunayevskaya’s column always sets 
the context for the entire paper. Her 
November piece did it in several ways. 
First, it tells us about the nature of the 
world we live in. Second, the fact that in 
this capitalist world, human beings are 
reduced to things shows how the racism, 
sexism, heterosexism (and the revolt 
against all these isms that many other 
articles deal with) are deepened by a sys- 
tem of production that reduces the human 
being to a commodity. You don’t have to be 
a worker to be affected by the capitalistic 
thought that rules our age. Third, the eco- 
nomics and humanism of this article 
speaks directly to what the workers who 
write for N&L are expressing. 

Terry Moon 
Tennessee 


CHALLENGES TO 
DIALECTICAL THINKING 

Of the three major streams of intellec- 
tual thought that Kevin Anderson discuss- 
es in his essay in the October issue, it 
seems to me that both scientific positivism 
and Bourdieu’s “modified structuralism” 
reek of the kind of determinism of which 
Marx is so often falsely accused, and that 
pragmatism’s denial of philosophy opens 
the door to the entire gamut of oppression 
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— from the capitalist welfare state to the 
dictatorial state capitalism of the former 
so-called Communist block, to third world 
clientism, to Islamic fundamentalism, to 
outright fascism. All the forms of con- 
sciousness Anderson analyzes, which deny 
the struggle of humankind for freedom as 
the subject of history, have one thing in 
common, and that is elitism. The inference 
is always there that some human beings 
are somehow fit to rule over others. Yet 
history is not to be denied. Masses in 
motion are far more concrete than 
Reagan’s Contras, Bush’s smart bombs, 
and Clinton’s welfare “reform” — which 
are all only symptoms of the barbarous 
failure of the capitalist world “order,” 
whereas the universal struggle for free- 
dom transcends all forms of consciousness 
over the entire sweep of human history. 

Artist 

Ecuador 



FOR SIMON TSEKO NKOLI 

We mourn the loss of an important anti- 
Apartheid activist, Gay and Lesbian 
rights activist and HIV/AIDS activist, 
Simon Tbeko Nkoli, who died on Nov. 30 in 
Johannesburg. He was a courageous per- 
son who dared to declare his sexual orien- 
tation and HIV status at a time when few 
were prepared to do so. Through these 
acts he defied the notion that being gay is 
unAfrican. His greatest memorial is evi- 
dent in the new constitution of South 
Africa, which, thanks to his sway in the 
African National Congress, is the only one 
in the world which outlaws discrimination 
based on sexual orientation. 

Simon Nkoli Memorial Committee 
South Africa 



Don’t forget 
to put News & 
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Capitalist gold: prison labor 


by John Alan 

Last September at the University of California’s 
Berkeley campus more than 2,000 people participated 
in the Critical Resistance Conference on how “to go 
beyond the Prison Industrial Complex,” This meant, in 
the words of the organizers, going beyond the “symbi- 
otic connection between the corporate economy and the 
punishment industry.” 

Many voices were heard at that conference. 
Presenters in the various panels generated lively dis- 
cussions on how dangerous and dehumanizing was life 
behind prison walls. However, organized labor was not 
there with a defiant voice against the exploitation of 
convict labor. Let’s take another look at why capitalism 
finds convict labor so enticing. 

The 30-year political/ideological “war on crime,” 
beginning with Reagan and reaching an even higher 
pitch during the Clinton administration, has essential- 
ly been a war to send large numbers of young Black 
and Hispanic males to prisons and then keep them 
there by enacting longer sentencing laws. The end 
result of this prolonged war is an available pool of 
cheap labor comparable to labor living in a Third 
World country ruled by a dictator. A capitalist like Pam 
Davis, who is president of Pride Enterprises, a compa- 
ny which employs 4,000 prison inmates, proudly told 
the press: “Part of our resources are the million or 
more people in prison. We got to use them in a creative 
way; consider this as a viable labor source rather than 
sending jobs offshore” (Dan Sewell, Associated Press, 
Nov. 11, 1998) . 

DIRT CHEAP OR SURPLUS 

Clearly, U.S. capitalism has found a golden supply of 
labor power from which it can extract an ultimate 
amount of surplus value. Not only is prison labor dirt 
cheap compared to free labor, but correctional depart- 
ments, under the federal Prison Industry 
Enhancement Program, must deduct 80% of the pris- 
oner’s gross wages for room and board, family support, 
taxes and victims’ programs. 

This organized arrangement between capitalism 
and the state has had an appalling impact on African- 
American youth, who in the free labor market are cap- 
italism’s surplus labor pool. Researchers have shown 
that a whole generation of Black youth has been crim- 
inalized. Black youth between the ages of 15 and 24, 
representing only 6% of the population, are now 47% of 
the prison population. (See African Americans At 
The Crossroads by Clarence Lusane, South End 
Press, 1994.) 

But converting free Black labor into convict labor is 
not new. From the post-Reconstruction period through 
the first quarter of this century, Black convict labor 
was generally exploited by Southern plantation own- 
ers. In 1921, William Picken, then the field secretary 
for the NAACP, wrote: “The large plantation owners 
exploited convict labor by paying the fines of Negro 
males who were jailed for an alleged vagrancy or mis- 
demeanor and then were leased to any plantation 
owner who paid their fine. The cost of the fine had to 
be worked out on the landlord’s plantation.” All during 
that time, Picken wrote, “the Negro man was still a 
prisoner of the state and was kept in chains and stock- 
ades.. .on the landlord’s private estate.” If he attempt- 
ed to escape, guards could shoot him and also whip 
him if his work did not suit the landlord. 

A SOCIAL SYSTEM OF PRODUCTION 

William Picken’s article on Black convict labor was 
published 77 years ago in a pamphlet published by the 
newly founded American Civil Liberties Union. Picken 
had no difficulty in relating the barbarism of convict 
labor and lynching to what he called “economic greed.” 
But this oppressive, violent social relationship 
between the plantation landlord and Black convict 
labor didn’t simply evolve from the personal greed of 
the landlord. It evolved from a social system of pro- 
duction, capitalism. Not only did the Black convict 
labor create the value to pay their fines and for their 
subsistence, but also a surplus value through work 
from sunup to sundown. The Southern landlords 
transformed that surplus value into new capital and 
revenue. 

Today’s convicts are not worked from sunup to sun- 
down. Nevertheless, they do produce the surplus value 

Abolish death penalty 

New York — “Brick by brick, wall by wall, we’re 
going to free Mumia Abu-Jamal!” shouted the 300 
demonstrators crowding the sidewalk outside the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel Nov. 24. Inside, at a dinner of the 
Committee to Protect Journalists, famous people were 
supporting journalists in other countries. We demand- 
ed that they come outside and protect one in 
Philadelphia who may lose his life. Screaming at the 
top of our lungs for two hours did not cause them to 
come out, but they surely heard us. 

Also at the demonstration was a new group forming 
to demand the release of Lawrence Hayes, an anti- 
death penalty activist and former Black Panther who 
was recently sentenced to five years in prison for visit- 
ing his parole officer on the wrong days. You can con- 
tact the Committee to Free Lawrence Hayes at (212) 
330-7059. 

— N.Y. N&L participants 


that capitalism badly needs. The state helps this to 
happen by permitting the capitalist to employ prison 
disciplined workers in a state supplied prison factory, 
thus reducing considerably the capitalist’s cost of pro- 
duction and increasing his amount of surplus value. If 
this exploitation of prison labor in the interest of capi- 
talism is not challenged and uprooted, it portends the 
future of Black and white labor in this country. 

Public testimony decries 
Detroit police brutality 

Detroit — k parade of witnesses gave horrifying 
testimony of police abuse and brutality at a public 
hearing held the evening of Nov. 30 in the Detroit City 
Council chambers. The hearing, spearheaded by the 
Detroit Coalition Against Police Brutality, exposed the 
daily experiences of police harassment, brutality and 
abuse of power practiced especially in the Black and 
Latino communities. 

The charges ranged from failure to investigate com- 
plaints filed against the abuses to instances of com- 
pletely senseless physical assaults, baseless incarcera- 
tion and even murder. One white woman came to the 
defense of her son, who was being beaten by police, 
filed a complaint against the unjustified attack and 
became a victim of constant police surveillance, 
harassed by police when she drove her car, stopped and 
ticketed on trumped up charges. 

A Black woman has never been able to find out why 
her son was shot in the back by police over a year and 
a half ago. A Black man, a former Detroit fireman, told 
of being verbally and physically abused by police, and 
thrown in jail, simply for asking two police who were 
harassing several Black youth on his block what the 
problem was. 

One especially horrendous report came from a Black 
woman who had filed a complaint against the police for 
the wrongful death of her father and has been perse- 
cuted by police for years, including physical beatings, 
rape, fabricated charges, jailings and hospital incar- 
ceration, as well as psychiatric exams attempting to 
label her as mentally unbalanced. While both council 
members and police officers present declared that all 
complaints will be investigated, there were few who 
believed them. —Andy Phillips 
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mind, pacing not of the cage, but of the psyche, jogging 
not in the pen, but in the open space Mumia calls “reach- 
ing beyond,’ We are privileged that he takes us with him 
on a liberating tour of his own freedom. Resolutely on a 
move within his own spiritual quest.” 

Mumia makes us understand that free men and 
women can imprison and arrest their own revolution just 
as “inmates can set free a boundless revolution of the 
mind.” Mumia, if you read his writings, is clearly against 
all forms of murder of man or beast, and, I would say, in 
favor of self-preservation as the highest law. 

His outspoken voice against the death penalty is clear- 
ly not a selfish act, but the act of a realist in the ongoing 
battle against capitalism, and for the self- destruction of 
a state which murders by law. 

America today is Germany around 1933, when Hitler’s 
state was on the rise. Who among us will speak against 
this vile ima ge of a man? Who spoke out when Hitler 



‘New way of thinking’ 
needed to fight toxics 

Chicago— Rising to speak at a town hall meeting 
in the Altgeld Gardens public housing project Nov. 24, 
Hazel Johnson, who had called the meeting, declared, 
“I never thought I’d see this day after all I’ve been 
fighting for.” 

She and Cheryl Johnson, her daughter, had con- 
vinced officials from the Chicago Housing Authority, 
and the Illinois and the U.S. environmental protection 
agencies, and environmental health experts from 



PEOPLE FOR COMMUNITY 
RECOVERY 


Northwestern University to meet with area residents. 
It was the first time the responsible parties had come 
to Altgeld Gardens, which has been plagued with can- 
cer-related deaths, respiratory illnesses, skin condi- 
tions and other health problems. 

The movement of Altgeld Gardens residents, People 
for Community Recovery (PCR), has exposed toxic 
chemicals such as lead-based paint in CHA buildings, 
PCBs in the ground and water, and airborne chemi- 
cals. Some 108 industries surround the area. 

At issue in the town hall meeting was the high 
concentrations of polyaromatic hydrocarbons, 
or PAHs, in the soil. Cheryl Johnson explained: 
“In 1863 this area was Pullman’s sewage farm. 
Everything, all wastes from consumers and 
industry alike were thrown into the sewer.” This 
is where Altgeld Gardens was built. 

“Now it’s time to do something,” she declared. 
“Millions have been spent studying the problems here, 
but nothing has been spent on cleanup. It’s not about 
money. It’s about our lives. This has been a dumping 
ground since 1863. If it’s dirty, clean it up. Let the com- 
munity; participate. The life we’re fighting for may be 
your own.” 

The Northwestern University environmental engi- 
neers backed EPA’s program, namely planting grasses 
that would neutralize PAHs in the soil. But when 
pressed for further testing to make sure the whole 
problem is addressed, U.S. EPA regional director, 
David Ullrich, had the usual response: There are not 
enough resources to do everything that should be done. 

“Something that concerns our lives doesn’t 
have to do with profits,” answered Cheryl 
Johnson. Her point reflects 16 years of PCR 
fighting industry and the EPA as well as CHA, all 
of whom have hidden behind costs to delay 
remediation of toxics. 

Cheryl Johnson enumerated a list of “things resi- 
dents want us to address.” “The air quality is still 
bad,” she said to the state and U.S. EPA people. Along 
11 milfes of polluted waterways “No fishing” signs 
have yet to be posted. In addition, CHA has yet to fol- 
low safety guidelines for rehabbing lead-painted 
apartments. 

The City of Chicago recently completed installation 
of 110 sirens for emergencies like chemical accidents. 
None Could be heard at the time of the chemical acci- 
dent at a nearby plant— no sirens are in the area. 
Furthermore, PCR had to sue the Chicago Fire 
Department to obtain evacuation plans. Earlier 
requests were put in the “round file." 

One resident after another from Altgeld Gardens, 
Concordia Park, Golden Gates, and Riverdale rose to 
discuss health problems. Many described children 
with severe asthma and others with mysterious rash- 
es. “We are told that all our problems are related to 
drugs and alcohol,” concluded Cheryl Johnson, and 
making others see the real problems has been difficult. 
“We need a new way of thinking.” 

—Jim Mills 


Free Mumia Abu-Jamal Now! 

attacked the Jews, the intellectual, the Christian priest, 
the homosexual, the trade unionist, and on and on and 
on? 

Those who spoke out were few and far between... until 
they came for me. By then all voices of reason were silent. 
No force of freedom could be heard, only the force of the 
state-machine’s tanks, bombs and death. 

Smoke can be seen on the horizon. In our day “justice” 
is a lethal injection, an eye for an eye. Today “justice” is 
Bosnia, Rwanda’s ethnic conflict in Africa, home-grown 
American racism, the death penalty. Is this justice? No! 
Especially for freedom fighters, the innocent executed 
because of their ideas. 

There must be an urgent campaign in the Black com- 
munity to free Mumia “by any means necessary.” 
Organize protests, write letters, make phone calls, to stop 
his execution. 

Free Mumia now! 

Or a little bit of all of us dies with him. 
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Interview with landless workers’ movement activist 

The struggle for a new society in Brazil 


Editor’s Note: The following is an interview with 
Monica Dias Martins, an activist with the Brazilian 
Landless Workers’ Movement (Movimento dos 
Trabalhadores Rurais sem Terra, or MST). First formed 
in 1979, it now has over 500,000 members and has 
engaged in innumerable land occupations and protests. 
The interview was conducted on Nov. 2 by Peter Hudis. 

Could you tell us about the overall emphasis of the 
MSTs work in this period? 

The issue for the MST is not land reform per se. It 
starts with the problem of land but addresses a host of 
other questions— like production, education, socialism, 
and radical thought. We realize that we can’t just occupy 
the land, we have to also 
change the produc- 
tion relations. 

Goods like the 
machines, the 
trucks, can- 
not be divid- 
ed; there has 
to be social 
ownership 
of the prop- 
erty by all 
the families. 

The land 
that is occu- 
pied doesn’t 
belong to the movement or the state, but to the group or 
family who are the direct producers. 

Everything is decided collectively. First, the people 
have to plan how to use the land. Second, they have to 
create a fund to make various improvements. In the 
process of discussing this the people start thinking about 
what profit means in terms of the social process. 
Questions arise like how to share the profit. How much 
of it should go to schools? How much for health care and 
child care? The occupations have led to the discovery of a 
cooperative labor process. It has emerged from the strug- 
gle itself. This does not just happen on a small scale. 
Some of the settlements contain over 800 families. 

When we take goods to the market other problems 
arise. We want to show that our system of cooperative 
work is better than the capitalist one. We want to have 
an alliance with workers in the cities. Sometimes the 
producers write small papers in their own hand and 
place them inside the bags of com or beans to tell others 
about how they’re trying to produce in a different way. 

We understand that the Marxist theory is very impor- 
tant in creating a production process for a new society. So 
besides working, everyone has to have time for study. You 
work in the morning and study in the afternoon. What 
you study relates to what you do. The schools are in the 
settlements. You as a teacher have to work in the morn- 
ing doing manual labor, since you have to provide for 
your own means of subsistence. But someone has to sys- 
tematize the experiences, write everything down, so we 
don’t lose all these experiences. 

In addition to discussions in the settlements, we have 
local, state and national seminars each year, where we 
exchange knowledge about the different things that we 
have done. From these meetings, strategies are worked 
out concerning political change, governmental change 
and changing capitalism. We take those discussions back 
to the settlements and have a new exchange of ideas. 

Would you say that the MST is consciously trying to 
break down the division between mental and manual 
labor in light of this century’s failed revolutions ? 


I don’t know if it was so clear from the beginning but 
now it is very clear. It’s not only the landless who have to 
study but also the intellectuals by coming to the settle- 
ments and seeing how they work. The grassroots move- 
ment from the church has argued that you have to be 
poor, you have to be desperate, you have to abandon 
everything about being an intellectual and become a 
worker. But the landless movement does not have this 
prejudice. They accept intellectuals, but not to direct 
them. They direct themselves. 

I used to be a member of a revolutionary party, but I 
couldn’t remain with it. They thought it was good I was 
with the landless workers so that I could direct them. 
But I said, I’m not there to be a transmission belt 
between the popular mass movements and the party. 

The educational process in the settlements, taking 
radical actions, engaging in radical thinking— these are 
the issues that interest me when I think of changing soci- 
ety. Many of the political parties say we 
shouldn’t discuss these things now 
because the important thing is 
the elections. First let’s 
win the elections, they 
say, then we’ll discuss 
the problems of 
women and the 
landless. I 
don’t believe in 
this. Elections 
change so little. 

We cannot wait. It’s just like during the Spanish Civil 
War, when the masses wanted to change production rela- 
tions right away but the parties told them to wait. 

Is there discussion in the settlements about how to 
avoid the problem of a new bureaucracy emerging after 
the revolutionary seizure of power? 

You can’t teach someone to be revolutionary. You can 
have socialist ideas but if you don’t change your process 
you can become as authoritarian as the others. In the 
educational work we study Marx, Lenin, Gramsci, Che, 
Luxemburg and others. The landless have respect for 
these people because they had important ideas about 
social change. Even though they didn’t succeed, they are 
part of the process of learning how to create a new soci- 
ety. 

This is a very amazing and challenging movement, 
because every time we think we have a solution to a 
problem, another one emerges. It never stops. We cannot 
say: now I have socialist knowledge, so let me promote 
this as the model. It’s never that. All the time we are so 
busy trying to figure out another problem, concrete social 
problems. We believe we are making the social changes 
now that could lead to socialism in Brazil. 

Have problems been encountered in breaking down sex- 
ism and the sexual division of labor in the cooperatives? 

Some think: I’m going to do revolution outside the 
house— but inside my house I’ll be very traditional. All 
the time that we’re together, we try to observe what is 
going on and discuss how to be different. It’s part of mak- 
ing the changes from inside us. 

The women were the first to act during the land occu- 
pations. Women working in the cooperatives receive as 
much pay as the men. Also, instead of women doing the 
food in each case, or men doing it for each family, there is 
some rotation. There are big changes that I’ve seen, but 
I don’t see big changes between women and men in terms 
of the interpersonal relations. 

Has the MST developed relations with the feminist and 
Black movements in Brazil? 
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Yes, and in an interesting way. I work in the Northeast 
of Brazil, which is veiy conservative. We were invited to 
a meeting of women in the South, where they are much 
more progressive in terms of women’s issues. I helped 
coordinate a meeting with 400 other women. It was big; 
everything the MST does seems to be big. We met for four 
days in August 1997. We discussed things like what is 
the role of women, how do we organize a household, what 
should happen in the kitchen, what kinds of relations 
occur in the bedroom, and so on. We discussed the orga- 
nization of society, the public and private relations 
between men and women. 

The Black movement is strong in Brazil. Its roots go 
back to Quilombo [the independent republic founded by 
escaped slaves]. They had a cooperative production 
process as well. The MST has relations with several 
Black organizations. As with the feminist movement, it’s 
not with one organization in particular. Many MST 
activists attend mobilizations put on by Black organiza- 
tions in the cities. 

Could you mention just a few of the theoretical issues 
being discussed by the MST recently? 

The MST has a newspaper as well as a magazine that 
is more theoretical. There is also an internal journal for 
the activists. The question of neoliberalism has been 
raised and discussed in the MST newspaper. We are dis- 
cussing whether this globalization process is really 
something new or is imperialism that has developed in a 
new form. We really are in a different and new moment, 
so we decided that we should study people like Rosa 
Luxemburg to see what she had to say on issues like 
imperialism. Some in the MST have criticized Lenin’s 
views of this. There is a ferment of ideas. 


Editorial 


Hurricane’s unnatural rage 

For seven days, from Oct. 26 to Nov. 1, Hurricane 
Mitch poured rain in torrents on Central America. The 
imagination can hardly grasp the force of nature capa- 
ble of wiping entire villages off the face of the earth. 
Factories, hospitals, prisons and whole shantytowns 
were swept away by the terrible floods and mud slides. 

After the rain let up, 11,000 were counted dead, and 

15.000 missing, with 2.4 million people left homeless— 
one-third of the population of Honduras and 
Nicaragua. Many others lack adequate food or safe 
drinking water, and numerous communities have been 
isolated by the destruction of roads and bridges. In 
place of the crops that were washed away now comes 
the bitter harvest of hunger and disease. 

Moved by the vast suffering, people around the world 
began sending private contributions. Not wanting to be 
left behind, the politicians began their pledges and 
calls for aid. Former U.S. President Jimmy Carter vis- 
ited, calling for massive aid to atone for Ronald 
Reagan’s Contra war against the Nicaraguan revolu- 
tion. He was followed by former President George 
Bush, who appeared to be less troubled by the actual 
floods than by the flood of “illegal” immigrants he fore- 
saw if there were not sufficient aid. Next came Tipper 
Gore and Hillary Rodham Clinton as emissaries of the 
administration, whose initial $2 million pledge drew 
outrage and was raised to $300 million. 

BLOOD-SOAKED HYPOCRISY 

Do the politicians think we have forgotten the $4.5 
billion in “aid” sent to Central America in the 1980s? 
Do they think we have forgotten that the aid was guns 
and dollars sent directly to the death squads that mas- 
sacred not only guerrillas but peasants, workers, stu- 
dents, priests, nuns? Where were Carter’s tears in 
1980, when he sent $5.7 million in arms to the govern- 
ment of El Salvador, whose death squads killed 4,000 
civilians and left mutilated bodies in streets and ditch- 
es? Where was George Bush’s humanitarian impulse 
in 1989, when his troops invaded Panama, killing 

2.000 civilians by bombing densely packed shanty- 
towns? 

What tears will all these benevolent exploiters shed 
today for the one billion people the global capitalist 
system entombs in the permanent disaster of absolute 
poverty and for the billion more who toil and suffer for 
a few meager dollars a day? 

Even before the hurricane, Nicaragua and 
Honduras were among the poorest countries in the 
world. What most of the hurricane’s victims had in 
common was poverty. Most working-class houses in 
Central America are poorly built, and many of the poor 
are forced to build on marginal land close to rivers or 
on unstable mountain slopes stripped of trees. 

NOT NATURE’S FORCE ALONE 

This havoc is not the child of nature alone but is 
equally the child of capital’s limitless hunger to devour 
everything in its path. The damage was concentrated 
in deforested areas. Trees are logged for export to earn 
money to pay off national debt; land is cleared for cat- 
tle ranching and plantations. Peasants pushed off the 
best land by plantations are often forced to clear for- 
est, farm it to exhaustion, then move on. The forest 
holds the soil, and the stable soil holds the water. 
Deforestation swelled the flood waters and multiplied 
the deadly mud slides. 

Opposition to the ecological waste is mounting. In 
the 1990s indigenous peoples in Honduras and 
Nicaragua have joined with environmental groups to 
defeat government logging deals with U.S. and 
Taiwanese corporations. Two Honduran environmen- 
talists were shot dead for campaigning to save the rain 
forest. 

Even the weather can no longer be considered a 
purely natural phenomenon. With global warming, 
more and bigger hurricanes, more and bigger floods, 
more and bigger droughts are to be expected. But the 
humanitarian imperialists are loath to do anything 
about it. Nor did they lift a finger to stop the ecologi- 
cal and economic devastation of Central America that 
set the stage for the hurricane’s destruction. 

In 1902, when 40,000 people were killed by a vol- 
cano on Martinique, the great revolutionary, Rosa 
Luxemburg, observed the hypocrisy of that day’s rul- 
ing “benevolent murderers,” and warned them: 

“But a day will come when another volcano lifts its 
voice of thunder: a volcano that is seething and boil- 
ing, whether you heed it or not, and will sweep the 
whole sanctimonious blood-spattered culture from the 
face of the earth. And only on its ruins will the nations 
come together in true humanity....” 

First English translation of 
Rosa Luxemburg’s * Martinique ' 

available from News & Letters 


59 East Van Buren Street, Room 707, Chicago, IL 60605 
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Middle East crises simmers: from Iraq to the Israeli-Palestinian conflict 


(Continued from page 1) 

(2) The Arab-Israeli conflict contains the seeds of 
nuclear conflict. Israel has possessed nuclear weapons 
for some three decades, but both Iran and Iraq may soon 
have the technology to do so. 

(3) The Arab-Israeli conflict, especially the issue of 
Israel’s determination to control in perpetuity the whole 
of Jerusalem, involves the entire Muslim world, which 
claims Jerusalem as a primary religious center, as do 
Christians as well. It is above all the question of 
Jerusalem that has been a rallying cry for Islamic fun- 
damentalists the world over and for the terror cam- 
paigns of some of them against Israel and its chief 
backer, the U.S. 

(4) Finally we should not forget that the Middle East 
is a region where a number of authoritarian regimes face 
the prospect, sooner or later, of overthrow by their own 
masses. This is true not only of opponents of the U.S. 
such as the brutal Ba’thist regime in Iraq or Iran’s reac- 
tionary clerics, the latter challenged both from below 
and by a less conservative faction that won the 1997 
presidential election. It is also true of U.S. allies such as 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia. 

While the U.S.-Iraq confrontation was in the head- 
lines for only a brief period in November, no one should 
mistake its seriousness. The U.S. called off its planes 
and missiles only hours before they were due to go into 
action. Nor was this a pinprick assault of the type used 
against Serbia’s Slobodan Milosevic, a U.S. opponent 
viewed as more congenial. 

According to the New York Times (11/17/98) “Pentagon 
estimates” suggested that a very serious attack indeed 
came within a hair’s breadth of being carried out, one 
where “several thousand Iraqis, including civilians, 
would be killed in the air strikes, a death toll far greater 
than from any other American military strike since the 
Persian Gulf War in 1991.” 

U.S.-UN SANCTIONS DECIMATE IRAQ 

The effects of the U.S.-UN economic sanctions since 
1990-91 cannot be overestimated. These effects are 
rarely discussed by the U.S. media, which has engaged 
in a conspiracy of silence. In order to keep it that way, 
the Clinton administration has recently denied permis- 
sion to CNN to set up a Baghdad bureau. 

Listen to Irish-born Dennis Halliday, a high UN offi- 
cial who resigned in protest this fall, in an interview 
with the London-based journal Middle East 
International (11/13/98): “The cost of the sanctions was 
completely unacceptable— killing 6-7,000 children a 
month. Sustaining a level of malnutrition of about 30% 
for children under five leads to physical and mental 
problems. It’s incompatible with the UN Charter, with 
the Convention on Human Rights, with the Convention 
on the Rights of the Child, and probably with many other 
international agreements. I just found that impossible to 
accept as the head of the UN in Iraq.” 

Tb its credit, the French press has prominently cov- 
ered the situation. Listen for example to the noted can- 
cer specialist and human rights activist Leon 
Schwartzenberg, writing in Le Monde Aug. 25. 
Schwartzenberg is one of France’s leading supporters of 
Bosnia and has also spoken out frequently against 
racism and anti-Semitism. He reported, after a visit to 
Iraq, that “the number of patients stricken with cancer 
has increased six-fold since the war” because due to the 
sanctions, “the drugs needed for their treatment are for 
the most part lacking. As to surgical strikes, with which 
the American president and Congress regularly threaten 
Iraq, they can reassure themselves that these strikes 
take place daily and with precision on children uncared 
for, on adults denied treatment.” 

The economic sanctions, which have resulted in up to 
500,000 deaths since 1991, have also had a dire effect on 
the country’s cultural and intellectual life. The Ba’thist 
regime has been stifling enough, with its brutal repres- 
sion of all political activity and of minority rights, but 
today the noose has tightened even further, thanks to 
the “democratic” West! As reported also in Le Monde 
(11/14/98), the head librarian at Al-Moustansiriyeh 
University in Baghdad notes that they hold 273,000 
books, but almost none of them published since 1990. 
None of the 2,000 international journals to which they 
had subscribed have arrived for the past eight years 
either. 

THE IRAQI OPPOSITION AND THE U.S. 

Ever since the Gulf War, the U.S. has claimed to sup- 
port the Iraqi opposition and to favor a democratic Iraq. 
As he called off the air strikes, Clinton announced pub- 
licly that the U.S. would give more support to the oppo- 
sition. Given the hatred of the U.S. in Iraq and the 
region, and the U.S.’s own record of duplicity toward the 
Kurds, the Shiites, and other oppositional groups, such 
news will probably serve to weaken rather than help the 
opposition. 

U.S actions, as opposed to its rhetoric, show a fairly 
clear pattern over the past decade. In 1991, for example, 
the U.S. held back from even ordering the regime to 
ground its helicopters, allowing it to crush a Shiite upris- 
ing in the South as well as a Kurdish one in the North. 
Together, the Kurds and the Shiites comprise a clear 
majority of the country, yet U.S. policy has favored con- 
tinued control by the Sunni Arab minority in the center 
of the country, some of whom form Saddam Hussein’s 
base of support. 

Dr. Ahmad Chalabi, a leader of the exile Iraqi 
National Congress, a group that attempts to unite 
Kurds, Shiites, leftists, and liberals, stated last spring: 



Memphis, Term. — We didn’t want to wait until 
after Clinton killed women, men and children in Iraq. 
We wanted to keep it from happening. That’s why 
dozens of us stood at two busy intersections for two 
nights with signs and leaflets saying “Don’t Bomb 
Iraq!” and “A bomb doesn’t know the difference 
between Saddam Hussein and a six-year-old child.” 
Our signs made clear that we oppose bombing Iraq and 
also oppose Saddam Hussein. Groups represented 
were the Humanitarian Action Collective, News and 
Letters Committees, the de Cleyre Co-op, the 
Industrial Workers of the World and other individuals. 
Most were young and all were determined to do what 
we could to prevent Clinton’s war plans. 

It was clear at both intersections that more people 
opposed the bombing than were for it. Some people 
who drove by yelled “Bomb them all!” or “Turn Iraq 
into an oil slick!” It was amazing to us that people 
would yell such unthinking things. It showed how suc- 
cessful government propaganda has been in making 
the Iraqi people seem less than human to many in the 


“For too long, U.S.-Iraq policy has been decided by a 
small group of so-called experts who view the Iraqi peo- 
ple as incapable of self-government— as a people who 
require a brutal dictatorship to live and work together. 
Such a view is racist.. ..The Iraqi National Congress 
rejects the CIA’s characterization of a small group of ex- 
Iraqi army officers as a major opposition party. The INC 
deplores recent CIA-sponsored radio broadcasts promot- 
ing military rule of Iraq” (cited by Christopher Hitchens 
in The Nation 4/13/98). 

Nowhere is the U.S. support for authoritarian rule 
clearer than in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict. The 
recent Wye Plantation peace agreement is no exception. 

AFTER THE WYE PEACE AGREEMENT 


The agreement promises to return to the Palestinians 
a tiny portion of the West Bank, calls for Israel to release 
political prisoners, to allow a Palestinian airport and 
access road between the West Bank and Gaza, and calls 
on the Palestinian Authority to crack down on terrorism 
and (once again) to delete from its charter language call- 
ing for the destruction of Israel. 

So intransigent and duplicitous was Israeli President 
Benjamin Netanyahu, both during and after the negoti- 
ations, that even the Clinton administration seemed to 
be shocked at a few points, leaning more than ever 
before toward a measure of even-handedness toward 
Yasir Arafat’s Palestinian Authority. This was especially 
true after Netanyahu returned home and announced 
that he would add several new conditions before carrying 

Clinton’s war drive! 
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U.S. 


What was also clear, as with all things in 
Memphis, was the difference race made. Not one 
Black person yelled anything at us that wasn’t 
supportive. One man opened a bus window so he 
could stick his arm out and give us the thumbs- 
up sign. On the corner where we stood, African 
Americans walking by stopped to talk and 
express agreement with what we were doing. 

At one point the police started harassing two 
women. After keeping everyone’s ID for over 30 min- 
utes, no doubt frantically checking their records to find 
something to charge someone with, the cops let us all 
go. In Memphis the cops make sure that the KKK has 
the right to spew hate from the courthouse steps but 
we can’t speak of peace on the public sidewalk! 

Our protest was covered on three of the four TV sta- 
tions. This was important because we not only wanted 
to show solidarity with others in Memphis who oppose 
war against the Iraqi people, we wanted Clinton to 
know of our opposition too. This struggle is just begin- 
ning and we are continuing to meet to discuss what our 
next action should be. 


— Participants 


out his side of the agreement. 

To be sure, Netanyahu’s minor concessions to the 
Palestinians at Wye outraged the neo-fascist fringe of 
the settler movement and the religious extremists, but 
he seemed to have broad support for his policies not only 
among the secular Right, but also from many parts of 
Labor. That policy seems to be shaping up as follows: 

The Palestinian Authority will be given a few more 
slivers of land on the West Bank, but these pockets of 
land will be divided by highways limited to Israelis and 
by a network of Jewish settlements. The U.S. will pay for 
the highways. As for Jerusalem, this will never be given 
up, not even in part. 

Most of these policies have the support also of the 
Labor Party, which is why there is talk of a Likud-Labor 
unity government at some time in the near future. For 
example, Leah Rabin, the widow of Yitzhak Rabin, the 
martyred architect of the 1993 Oslo Peace Accords, has 
recently attacked Netanyahu for “slandering” her hus- 
band by suggesting that he would have been willing to 
give up part of Jerusalem to the Palestinians. For his 
part, Ehud Barak, the present head of the Labor Party, 
criticized Netanyahu for giving up too much land at Wye! 

Other voices within Israel are of course more willing 
to face reality, but they are marginalized vis-a-vis a 
growing Israeli consensus that a West Bank permeated 
by settler camps and highways preventing direct contact 
between the various Arab communities would provide 
“stability.” Longtime peace activist Adam Keller recently 
attacked such notions: “But it is impossible to stabilize a 
situation in which fanatic settler enclaves will remain 
stuck as thorns within self-governing Palestinian terri- 
tories, which will themselves constitute enclaves within 
an outer ring of Israeli settlements” (The Other Israel, 
10/25/98). 

Another set of stubborn facts the Israeli government 
and public are being forced to confront is in Lebanon, 
where Israeli soldiers continue to die defending a swath 
of territory they have illegally occupied and dubbed a 
security zone. Even hawks like Foreign Minister Ariel 
Sharon have called for a unilateral Israeli withdrawal. 

University students have also gone on strike demand- 
ing the lowering of exorbitantly high tuition rates, gain- 
ing the support of the labor movement. The students 
have attacked massive spending on highways and reli- 
gious schools rather than secular public universities. 

For its part, the Palestinian Authority has gained a bit 
of support through the dramatic opening of an airport in 
Gaza, but its crackdowns on dissent have alienated still 
further a population that has already begun to run out of 
hope. This can only strengthen the rejectionists and the 
fundamentalists of Hamas and Islamic Jihad. Given the 
record of financial corruption of Arafat’s Authority, the 
Arab masses will also wonder where the billions of dol- ] 
loars in aid pledged in Washington Nov. 30 will end up. i 

Nor will the open role of the CIA in enforcing the ! 
agreement win much support among either Palestinian 
Arabs or in the Middle East more generally. The people 
of the region remember all too well the CIA’s toppling of 
the democratically elected Mossadegh regime in Iran in 
1953 and its installation of the Shah, its aid to Saddam 
Hussein’s Ba’th Party during the 1960s against the left- 
ist Qasim regime in Iraq, its betrayal again and again of 
the Kurdish movement, to name just a few examples. 

Recently, the Clinton administration, without any 
debate, gave the CIA its greatest budget increase since 
1983, a whopping $1.8 billion in a total intelligence bud- 
get of $29 billion, in order to, among other things, 
“undertake more covert operations” (New York Times, 
10/22/98). This is a far truer indicator of Washington’s 
moral compass than the sanctimonious debate over 
impeachment. 

Future months are sure to see further crises over Iraq 
and m the Israeli-Arab negotiations. Living under U.S.- , 
UN sanctions and the murderous Ba’thist regime will | 
mean: continued death and suffering for the people of 
Iraq. The Palestinian masses will also continue to expe- 
rience the oppression of occupation and denial of their 
democratic and human rights, while the Israelis will 
continue to five in insecurity and as a hated occupying 
power in the region. Only a mass movement for freedom 
throughout the region can alter in any fundamental way 
this bleak reality. That is why, since the Gulf War, we 
have raised the slogan, “To the barbarism of war, we pose 
the new society.” 

Dec. 2, 1998 


We mourn the 
untimely death 
of Kwame 
Toure ( Stokeley 
Carmichael). 
His life and 
times will he 
covered next 
issue. 
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Prisoner solidarity movement has link to history 


by Kevin Michaels 

There was evidence of a new spirit among youth at a 
recent event I had the opportunity to attend on a 
Saturday evening in Bloomington, Ind. Friends and sup- 
porters of Khalfani X. Khaldun, a young Black inmate of 
Indiana’s large prison system currently fighting a false 
charge of murdering a prison guard, organized a benefit 
concert and cultural event to draw attention to his case 
and to raise awareness about the racist nature of the 
U.S. criminal justice system. The program included a 
ska band, an exhibition by an Afro-Brazilian martial arts 
group and a talk by Ramona Africa of MOVE, who has 
had firsthand experience with the savagery of racist 
police and courts. Khalfani’s Bloomington supporters, 
who have organized themselves into a group called 
Unite!, became aware of his case in organizing activity 
which took place around this spring’s Jericho ‘98 march 
in Washington, D.C. 

The spirit I mentioned is one I’ve seen at a number of 
activities throughout this year— an active identification 
on the part of many white youth with those inside the 


San Francisco — The hideous murder of Matthew 
Shepard in Wyoming this past October, far from silencing 
les-bi-gay-trans people, has seen a vivid re-awakening of 
queer activity and thought around the country. 

In New York and San Francisco, marches were called 
for Halloween night. Traditionally a night for partying, it 
was transformed into righteous anger and deep pride, 
against both anti-gay violence and police abuse. In both 
cities, the groups called themselves the Gay/Lesbian/ 
Bisexual/Transgender Liberation Front, harking back to 
the earliest revolutionary groupings of 1969-1970 period, 
the Gay Liberation Front (GLF). In San Francisco, the 
group has since renamed itself the Queer Liberation 
Front, and is planning a series of actions against gay 
bashing and corporate targets. Unfortunately, the energy 
of the QLF has also been diverted by having to fight off 
the International Socialist Organization’s attempt to 
hijack the group and limiting the goals of the group by 
censoring the word “queer.” 

The same weekend as Mathew Shepard’s murder, a 
Queer Theory conference took place in Reno, Nevada that 
showed more Ilian mere resistance to assimilation. In a 
session on “That Queer Word,” Dean Pierce explored the 
“conversational closet” that wants us to blend into con- 
ventional society. University officials had objected to the 
word “queer” as not being “polite”. But Pierce countered 
that the word “queer” not only covers a range and fluidi- 
ty of sexuality, but uncovers the radical nature of our 
“deviant” sexualities. 

Speakers at this conference drew living links between 
movements, connecting Queer identity to feminism, envi- 
ronmentalism, anti-racist work and the need to over- 
throw capitalism. Danne Polk urged the audience to con- 
sider “radically different concepts of human subjectivity 
which open us up to creativity” and move us away from 
the devastating effects of capitalism. Mitchell 
Halberstadt (who is also active in the Queer Liberation 
Front in San Francisco) raised the question of how to 
move forward from the incomplete and failed revolutions 


U.S. prison system who are struggling for their dignity, 
for their sanity, for their right to live like human beings. 
This spirit was what was responsible for the success of 
Jericho “98, although that event was officially limited to 
support for those who were politically active before their 
incarceration. It has been evident as well in the nation- 
wide response to the Pennsylvania Supreme Court’s 
denial of the appeal for a new trial for journalist, activist 
and death row inmate, Mumia Abu-Jamal. For example, 
an entire contingent of students from Earlham College in 
Richmond, Ind., made the trip to Chicago to participate in 
a rally for Mumia on Nov. 7. 

Khalfani’s supporters are distinguished because they 
recognize the importance of those for whom their brutal 
experience inside the prison walls has been the catalyst 
for a rethinking of themselves and their relationship to a 
society which has generated the contemporaxy prison- 
industrial complex. Khalfani himself is quite frank in 
admitting that he only became politically conscious inside 
prison. In this sense, the members of Unite! typify this 
new and growing movement. 

New, yes, but not without precedent in American his- 


of the 1960s and ‘70s, and how to incorporate a constant 
questioning of the norms of gender and sexual identity. 

In San Jose, anger over the passive candlelight march- 
es sponsored by mainstream gay/lesbian groups led stu- 
dents, faculty and staff at San Jose State University to 
form a new group, Queer Revolution. One of the students 
who helped to found the group, Whitney, said it was nec- 
essary to combine the words “queer” and “revolution.” 
Another founding participant, Kevin, urged us to “think 
outside the triangle” to combine queer concerns with all 
social issues and identities. Queer Revolution also took 
on a corporate target, Carl Jr.’s restaurant, which had 
withdrawn from campus because of controversies over 
the anti-gay politics of its founder Carl Karcher. In 
response to a series of disgusting homophobic letters to 
the student paper, Queer Revolution set a different 
ground for an open forum: “The Right to a Burger vs. 
Homophobia!” Drawing over a hundred people, partici- 
pants demanded to know why the free flow of capital is so 
often given precedence over people’s lives, and reiterated 
that we had the power to transform our lives, our cam- 
pus, and our society. Queer Revolution followed this with 
a forum on the continued presence of ROTC on campus; 
the military used extortionist methods to return to cam- 
pus in defiance of a school non-discrimination policy that 
includes sexuality. Queer Revolution plans more events 
including a conference on the Queer Left Legacy. 

These movements, combining theory and activity, aris- 
ing in the wake of this horrific butchery, reveal the revo- 
lutionary impulses in the queer dimension. The active 
participation of youth, people of color, and transgenders 
in these movements demonstrates that a new generation 
is ready to negate the limitations placed on love. The sec- 
ond negation, to build a new world, will demand the 
patience, suffering and labor of dialectics. It is a good sign 
that these new forms of organization, unlike their imme- 
diate predecessors of ACT-UP and Queer Nation, appear 
eager to combine thought and activity, rather than rele- 
gating theory to the margins of their meetings and public 
events. —Jennifer, Julia, and David A. 


tory. Today’s prisoner solidarity movement provides an 
attraction for white youth not unlike the pull of the Civil 
Rights Movement on northern student youth of the early 
1960s. And the participation of whites in the Civil Rights 
Movement, in turn, drew inspiration from that great inte- 
grated movement against racial oppression of the 19th 
century: Abolitionism. The prisoner solidarity movement 
has as much potential for greatness as both of its ances- 
tor movements. It represents the possibility for the devel- 
opment of an integrated anti-racist movement which, like 
that of the Abolitionists, can represent an intimation of a 
new society existing within the old one. The Abolitionists 
did not simply limit themselves to opposition to slavery, 
but instead developed within their ranks the beginnings 
of the women’s and labor movements in the U.S. This 
kind of universalism reflected in the contemporary pris- 
oner solidarity movement can perhaps overcome the 
dearth of an active and creative anti-racist movement 
since the close of the Civil Rights era. It has the potential 
to develop a wide range of critical activities not limited to 
simply confronting open demonstrations of violent 
racists. 

Bloomington, Ind. was a stop on the Underground 
Railroad in the era of Abolitionism. Khalfani’s supporters 
may not have made the connection to that freedom move- 
ment explicit, but they represent an organic link to its 
legacy. 

Chicago protest slams 
anti-gay reactionaries 

Chicago — On Nov. 22 over 2,000 came out to a spir- 
ited demonstration against a small group of neo-fascist 
homophobic pickets led by Rev. Fred Phelps of Kansas. 
Phelps had earlier picketed the funeral of Matthew 
Shepard, the gay man brutally murdered in October in 
Wyoming, on the grounds that Shepard, not his killers, 
was the real “sinner.” Phelps came to Chicago with a 
small group of supporters to picket a church in the heart 
of the gay community, which had earlier performed a 
same-sex marriage. 

Phelps and his supporters were completely shouted 
down, as hundreds of people chanted slogans ranging 
from “bigots out of our community” to “Hey Phelps, take 
a hike don’t you know that God’s a dyke!” A division was 
evident from the start of the event, however, in that 
church officials had asked the protesters to walk silent- 
ly around the church and not confront Phelps directly. 
Several hundred refused to heed this advice, and lined 
the street comers around Phelps’ group. They were pre- 
vented from forcing Phelps from the premises only by 
the Chicago police, who formed a cordon around him. 

After several hours Phelps and his supporters were 
“escorted” away for their “safety” by the Chicago police. 
The crowd went into a jubilant celebration upon seeing 
this, many assuming that it meant that Phelps and his 
supporters had been arrested. This was not the case, 
however, and Phelps’ supporters returned two weeks 
later to continue diatribes against gays and lesbians. 

The rally nonetheless showed a promising determina- 
tion by some to take directly to the streets to oppose 
today’s homophobic reactionaries. —Peter Wermuth 


New forms of organization confront heterosexism 


Editorial 


Coming at us like a locomotive, the veto-proof Congress, 
primed to impeach Clinton and ready to act on a socially 
retrogressive agenda— that’s what big media, many pro- 
gressives, and Republicans themselves saw on the eve of 
the 1998 midterm elections. 

Here we are weeks later, and the right wing has been 
stalled. In Congress, Republicans lost five seats and failed 
to take other seats in state and federal elections. In almost 
all of those elections, the incumbents, including a great 
many Democrats, retained their seats. Their expectations 
deferred, the Republicans made sure heads rolled, most 
notably Newt Gingrich’s. 

Things would have been different, in favor of the 
Christian Right, were it not for the rise in turnout of 
Blacks, Latinos, women and unionists. The Black vote 
was responsible for sealing Democratic victories for gov- 
ernors in Georgia and Maryland and for U.S. Senate in 
Nortli Carolina. 

These constituencies may have given us a very small 
breathing space if we don’t lose sight of what’s in store 
from the Far Right which has only been stopped for now 
but not turned back. 

NEW HORSES, OLD LOAD 

Change of leadership in the House of Representatives 
doesn’t mean an end to tax cuts for the rich, favors for cap- 
italists like tobacco and gun companies, erasure of social 
programs and health and safety standards for workers 
and the environment, and writing policies friendly to the 
Christian Right. 

The political demise of Newt Gingrich began in 1995, 
in the two government shut-downs during the first 
months of Gingrich’s Contract on America, a program of 
social retrogression. Clinton and the Democratic minority 
in Congress successfully portrayed themselves to the pub- 
lic as defenders of Medicare and Medicaid, although these 
programs had already been slashed in Clinton’s budgets 
prior to the Gingrich “revolution.” 


Christian Right held at 

After the failure to sell its program following the 
1994 and 1996 elections, the Christian Right is now 
attempting to repackage social rollbacks. The top 
four Republican positions are filled by Southern 
conservatives, and they epitomize Mark Twain’s 
adage that “Congress is America’s only genuine 
criminal class.” 

New House Speaker Bob Livingston of Louisiana was 
parly to illegal contra funding, according to Oliver North. 
Majority Leader Dick Armey of Texas reportedly sexually 
harassed female students when he was an economics pro- 
fessor. Majority Whip Tbm DeLay was implicated in ille- 
gally funneling money to a Congressional campaign. And 
the new GOP conference chairman, J.C. Watts of 
Oklahoma, for years concealed paternity of his children 
out of marriage. 

Impeachment hearings have continued even 
though the midterm elections revealed a public 
unwilling to stomach the hypocrisy and sexism of 
Clinton’s persecutors. The Far Right is pursuing 
sexual McCarthyism for the whole country. The 
only two women called before the House Judiciary 
Committee hearings on impeachment made public 
confessions relating to sex, their testimonies bear- 
ing a chilling resemblance to Stalinist show trials. 

The truth is that exposure of Committee Chairman 
Henry Hyde’s illicit affair long ago with a married woman 
and his self-named budget amendment that cut funding 
for abortions for poor women 20 years ago show that 
Clinton’s sexist and unprincipled persecutors have much 
in common with the president’s objectification of women, 
from his welfare repeal to not defending Black women 
cabinet members and nominees. 

BATTLES LOOMING 

Though clipped in the election, the Christian Coalition 
and Heritage Foundation promise not to let up their drive 
to win battles over Congressional redistricting, private 


bay, but not for long 

school vouchers, affirmative action and abortion rights. In 
the case of redistricting, whoever controls state legisla- 
tures and governorships will redraw districts after the 
2000 census determines who is represented in Congress 
and how federal money is apportioned to communities. 

In 31 states, the Right has succeeded in experi- 
ments with school vouchers, which are simply state 
support for private schools. Voucher schools can 
evade open meetings and records laws, releasing 
wage and benefit information, statewide student 
testing, and releasing student performance, sus- 
pension and dropout information. The ultimate 
goal is to replace meaningful public education for 
all with private education for the well-heeled. 

Unstopped in the midterm elections was the assault on 
affirmative action. Passage of Proposition 209 in 
California in 1996 ended affirmative action in the state 
university system. In 1998, Washington state passed a 
similar initiative, with reactionaries now ready to chal- 
lenge university and government programs in Michigan, 
Nebraska and Ttexas. 

A relatively strong showing by Democrats in the 1998 
midterm elections hardly means life will be any easier for 
women seeking abortions. In fact, the unfoldment of 
regressive social policy, advanced at the expense of 
addressing real social problems, led to the murders of 
abortion provider Dr. Barnett Slepian and gay youth 
Matthew Shepard. 

On the other hand, mass demonstrations and a con- 
nected sentiment of solidarity with those victims of right- 
wing reaction were a backdrop to the elections. 
Furthermore every major city in the nation and untold 
rural communities now feature networks of people, espe- 
cially Black women, speaking out against police brutality, 
unfair legal systems, and prison torture. If there’s a 
breathing space, we must take advantage of it to ensure 
that these sentiments and networks grow. 
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Protests grow in Indonesia, East Timor 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Indonesian students have opened a new chapter in 
the movement to uproot the structures left intact after 
they toppled the dictator Suharto last May. They 
marched by the tens of thousands, joined by a signifi- 
cant number of the unemployed and poor, through the 
streets of Jakarta on Nov. 12 and 13. Their destination 
was the Parliament building where Suharto’s hand- 
picked successors, led by B. J. Habibie, were drawing 
up plans to electorally perpetuate their rule. 

Occupations in Nigeria 

The Nigerian government’s lifeline— the oil-rich but 
economically and politically oppressed delta— has been 
rocked by an open rebellion. In late summer, Ijaw youth 
started to seize and occupy oil stations along the coast. 
They demand that the $10 billion a year which Shell 
and other oil companies produce in government rev- 
enues be returned in the form of roads, schools, health 
care, sewer and water systems. By mid-November, over 
20 oil stations were occupied, halting the flow of nearly 
one-third of Nigeria’s oil. 

While some reports hint that the Ijaw, Nigeria’s 
fourth largest ethnic group, harbor a secessionist agen- 
da, and armed clashes have erupted among Ijaw and 
other delta people, the oppression of the area by suc- 
cessive Nigerian governments is incontrovertible. Ever 
since the region struck out for self-determination dur- 
ing the Biafra war in the 1960s, it has been deliberate- 
ly underdeveloped by the military ruling class. 

This reached new extremes under the regime of the 
late dictator Abacha, who allowed state-run oil refiner- 
ies to deteriorate so much that petroleum had to be 
imported into the world’s fourth largest oil producer, 
where it was controlled by Abacha. Chronic fuel short- 
ages in the delta have driven prices to over $3 a gallon 
and produced an “illegal” market. Among the 700 peo- 
ple who were incinerated in the delta near Warri in 
October, when a pool of fuel from a ruptured pipeline 
ignited, were many women and children who came with 
plastic cups and jugs to take back a miniscule fraction 
of the oil wealth which oppresses them daily. 

Russian assassination 

The Nov. 20 murder of Galina Starovoitova, one of the 
most prominent women politicians in Russia and the 
first woman to seek its presidency, has sent shock waves 
through the country. She was an early supporter of 
Yeltsin but later broke with him, and was as an outspo- 
ken critic of ultranationalists and anti-Semites. Most 
consider her murder to be politically motivated. Both 
Communists and neo- fascists have been blamed for her 
death. The Communist Party, which refused to send a 
representative to her funeral, had great disdain for her, 
as did the far right-wing nationalists who the 
Communists work in tandem with. 

Now Starovoitova was no revolutionary and was a 
firm believer in “free market” capitalism. Yet her death 
reflects the extent to which the fall from power of 
Russia’s free market reformers has emboldened the 
Right. At the same time, revulsion over Starovoitova’s 
death is leading many to stand up against the forces 
responsible for her murder. One expression of this was 
the Dec. 7 city council elections in St. Petersburg which 
resulted in a strong showing for the parties favoring lib- 
eral democracy. Whereas only 14% of the populace 
turned out for the previous local elections, this time 40% 
went to the polls. It is highly unlikely, however, that the 
liberal democrats will prove capable of developing a 
serious pole of attraction for the masses. 


More than 30,000 soldiers were ordered into the cap- 
ital to prevent the students from occupying Parliament 
as they had done in May. On Nov. 13, soldiers opened 
fire on demonstrators and launched an attack at 
Atmajaya University, firing volleys at students through 
the campus fence. At least 16 students were killed. 

The massacres did not halt the demonstrations, as 
the next day even more students took to the streets. 
The protests moved out through Jakarta as the urban 
poor torched the edifices of their oppression, from glitzy 
shopping malls to police stations. Students also ignited 
demonstrations, street clashes and occupations in other 
cities. 

All during the November demonstrations, the 
students organized around a core of demands. 
First and foremost is an end to the military struc- 
ture— the Dual Function of the Armed Forces 
doctrine— that permeates Indonesian society. It 
not only guarantees the military nearly 10% of 
Parliament seats outright, but seeps into every 
ruling structure down to the village level. The 
military, led by Gen. Wiranto, was quick to dump 
Suharto and purge their ranks of his cohorts 
when he became a liability to preserving capital- 
ism in Indonesia. Now they are just as quick to 
turn their guns on the people. 

The students also demanded the disbandment of the 
Parliament which is still stoked with Suharto-Habibie 
cronies, and the creation of an interim civilian govern- 

Chileans demand justice 



As we go to press, the former Chilean dictator Gen. 
Augusto Pinochet remains under detention in Britain, 
and the world’s freedom forces wait to learn if he will be 
extradited to Spain to stand trial on criminal charges 
for his guilt in the murder and disappearance of 
Spanish nationals in Chile, who must now stand in as 
mute witnesses for the thousands that Pinochet jailed, 
tortured, and executed. 

When the “new” Labor Party government of Tony 
Blair, allegedly including members who protested 
against the Pinochet regime in the 1970s, postponed an 
immediate extradition ruling, it was clear that all par- 
ties involved were looking for the “diplomatic” way out 
of avoiding justice. What an inconvenience for all 
butcher dictators who still live and travel the world 
with impunity to be called to account! It is unfortunate 
that Pinochet’s 1973 coup co-conspirators in the Nixon 
administration and the CIA cannot wait in detention 
with him. The international demands for justice, espe- 
cially from the Chilean people, are the most potent 
force for inspiring the Blair government to send 
Pinochet to justice. 


ment capable of organizing fair elections. Many also 
want Suharto to stand trial for crimes committed by his 
regime and demand the recovery of the billions of dol- 
lars that were looted from the Indonesian people by 
Suharto and his circle. Instead, with military backing, 
Habibie & Co. set up a rigged schedule for naming an 
electoral assembly to appoint the next president by the 
end of 1999. 

The regime’s greatest fears now are the new 
alliances which the students have begun to establish 
with In4onesia’s poor and working class, who are the 
most unwavering in rejecting the conditions imposed 
on them by the economic debacle. For now, the militan- 
cy of the student protests has forestalled any compro- 
mise deals between Indonesia’s current rulers and 
those in the established political opposition who aspire 
to rule, primarily Megawati Sukarnoputri and Amien 
Rais. 

The self-determination movement in East 
Timor has also gained momentum since Suharto’s 
fall. Over 15,000 people demonstrated in Dili in 
October, rejecting the Indonesian-appointed gov- 
ernor’s demand that all state employees sign on 
to Jakarta’s policy of hollow “autonomy” for East 
Timor and no referendum on their own future 
status. The majority of East Timorese people 
want an immediate end to Indonesia’s 22-year 
brutal occupation and full independence. 

While the November protests were growing, the 
Indonesian army in East Timor went on a reprisal 
rampage Nov. 9, slaughtering over 50 East Timorese in 
a district it claimed supported anti-government guer- 
rillas. Over 1,000 students occupied the Parliament 
building in Dili to protest the massacre, and the for- 
mer colonial ruler, Portugal, withdrew in protest from 
UN-sponsored negotiations with Indonesia over the 
fate of East Timor. A number of student groups in 
Indonesia denounced the massacres and have voiced 
support for East Timor self-determination among their 
demands. 

More hot air on 
global warming 

The UN-sponsored conference on global warming 
held in November in Buenos Aires took a big stalling 
step backwards in achieving any meaningful mea- 
sures to reduce carbon dioxide and other greenhouse 
gas emissions. The talks were held to establish a 
working agenda for steps established at the confer- 
ence last year in Koyoto where industrialized nations 
agreed to cut back at least 5% on 1990 emission lev- 
els by the year 2010. This minimal program is now 
dubious, as studies back in 1990 were calling for a 
50% reduction by 2050. 

The Clinton administration agreed in Koyoto to cut 
back U.S. emissions 7% from 1990 levels within 15 
years. The U.S. is key because it produces 25% of the 
world’s greenhouse emissions. But this has been a 
hollow promise. The U.S. supported “emissions trad- 
ing” at Buenos Aires, a crass mechanism which 
allows a country or private company to “buy” emis- 
sion reduction “credits” from another entity below its 
quota pr by sponsoring “emission-cutting” programs. 

The phony “green” U.S. Vice President A1 Gore 
stated that the U.S. would not sign on to the Koyoto 
plan without large developing countries, like China 
and India, also knuckling under. No one expects the 
U.S. to even look at global warming legislation until 
after the year 2000 elections. Meanwhile, proof 
mounts of the damage being caused right now by 
global warming. 


> " 1 s NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES M .. = - — 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Unhealthy to 
rely on BM 
promises 



by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 


My General Motors assembly plant closed in South 
Gate, Cal. in 1982. Some of the blue-collar workers 
retired while others transferred to plants all over the 
country. GM had to hire them instead of hiring off the 
street because pension and benefits for blue-collar work- 
ers were covered in our union contract. But manage- 
ment and white-collar workers were not covered 
because they belonged to the corporation heart and soul. 
They had only a promise of benefits, good old Generous 
Motors gave them a promise and they took it hook, line, 
and sinker. 

GM had brainwashed them into believing they were 
part of the family. So GM was able to shaft them deeper 
by taking away their benefits, and the non-union 
retirees had to sue to try to get health care benefits 
back. Last month the Federal Appeals Court upheld the 
company’s right to cut benefits. Legal experts say if the 
ruling stands, it will open the floodgates to broad-scale 
corporate cutbacks in retiree health benefits. 

What is the reason GM is going back on its word to 
the white-collar workers? The reason is ever-expanding 
capital, dead labor over living labor, which has intensi- 
fied ever since automation was introduced. It began in 
the mines right after World War II. In 1949-50 the coal 
miners went out on strike against automation. Later the 
miners broke with John L. Lewis, the president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, when he told the min- 
ers to go back to work because “you can not strike 
against progress.” The workers asked “what kind of 
labor must workers do?” What kind of progress is it 
when automation puts the machines in the hands of the 

(Continued on page 3) 



Black World 


David Walker’s 
radical 
awakening 


Editor’s note: This month I am turning “Black World” 
over to the following review by Jennifer Pen.— Lou Turner 


Peter Hinks, 7b Awaken My Afflicted Brethren: 

David Walker and. the Problem of Antebellum 

Slave Resistance. Pennsylvania State Press, 1997. 

When it was published in 1829, David Walker’s Appeal 
to the Coloured Citizens of the World, but in partic- 
ular, and very expressly to those of the United 
States of America, sent revolutionary waves crashing 
into the qdifice of slavery. The Appeal called on Blacks to 
destroy the ideologies of slavery and white supremacy. 
Walker - an obscure free Black - challenged everything 
from slavocracy to the pseudo-scientific racism of Thomas 
Jefferson, who had impugned the full humanity of Blacks, 
comparing them to animals. 

RADICAL THOUGHT AND ORGANIZATION 

In this new book, Peter Hinks traces the material, 
political, and philosophic underpinnings of the worlds in 
which Walker moved. He demonstrates that Walker’s 
Appeal was both a highly original work, and the direct 
result of radical thought and activity among southern 
Blacks. 

Walker’s life probably started in the Wilmington, N.C. 
area in 1796-97. Though he was bom free, he lived amidst 
a slave culture in which he regularly witnessed Black 
slave laborers who were more competent and skilled than 
their so-called “masters.” As a young man, Walker moved 
to Charleston, S.C. where, Hinks speculates, he was prob- 
ably sympathetically involved with Denmark Vese/s 
failed anti-slavery revolt in 1822. 

By 1824, after some travel around the South, Walker 
was living in Boston, where he became a used-clothing 
merchant. His activities there focused on efforts to form 
networks and organizations among Blacks. Primary 
among these were the Massachusetts General Colored 
Association, and the first national Black newspaper, 
Freedom’s Journal, for which Walker acted as the 
Boston agent. 

The creation of new organizations was “a reflection of 
the degree to which southern African-American culture 

(Continued on page 8) 


LEAD EDITORIAL 


Stop ongoing U.S. war 
on the Iraqi people 



Protesters at Ohio State University’s “town hall meeting” greet Clinton 
administration officials who had come to the media event to sell 
Clinton’s war against the Iraqi people. 


The decision of the Clinton administra- 
tion to hold off its planned military attack 
on Iraq, following a last minute agreement 
between Iraq and UN Secretary General 
Kofi Annan on Feb. 23, is no reason to relax 
our vigilance in opposing the irrational and 
deadly U.S.-led sanctions against the Iraqi 
people. Though Annan’s diplomatic coup 
has, for now, created a hiatus in the out- 
break of military hostilities, the key is to use 
this hiatus to generate renewed opposition 
to the entirety of U.S. policy in the Persian 
Gulf. 

The latest threat of military action was at 
least temporarily forestalled when Annan 
obtained a promise from Saddam Hussein 
to provide UN agencies with “unconditional 
and unrestricted access” to inspect all sites 
suspected of making weapons of mass 
destruction. The agreement applies to the 
eight presidential palaces to which Hussein 
had earlier refused to allow UN inspectors 
access. 

But this does not mean the crisis is 
resolved. First, the build-up of U.S. forces in the region 
continues, with over 20 warships, two aircraft carriers, 
400 warplanes and 35,000 troops now stationed there 
for the foreseeable future. Second, Clinton has made it 
clear that he will make “rapid and full use” of these 
forces if he claims any aspect of the agreement is vio- 
lated. And third, since the agreement allows Clinton to 
pretend that he went the “extra mile” in agreeing to a 
negotiated settlement, it may make it easier for him to 
get away with launching a massive strike against Iraq 
in the not-so-distant future. 

The biggest reason Annan’s diplomacy does nothing 
to fundamentally change the situation, however, is that 


it fails to lift the sanctions which the U.S. has imposed 
upon the Iraqi people. Though the agreement states 
that “the lifting of sanctions is obviously of paramount 
importance to the people of Iraq,” it makes no mention 
of any timetable or mechanism for doing so. 
GENOCIDE BY SANCTION 

The sanctions are the critical issue, for they mean 
that the Gulf War of 1991 never really ended— at least 
insofar as the Iraqi people are concerned. The eight 
years of sanctions have reduced a nation which was one 
of the most technologically developed in the Middle 

(Continued on page 10) 


by Gerard Emmett 
and Peter Wermuth 


After bombing, Jackson Advocate ‘still here’ 


by Michael Flug 

Jackson, Miss. — The Jackson Advocate newspa- 
per, the largest and oldest Black-owned weekly in 
Mississippi— and the state’s only pro-labor newspaper, 
Black or white— was firebombed by arsonists in the early 
morning hours of Jan. 26. The attackers broke open the 
front door of the Advocate offices, poured gasoline on fur- 
niture and papers, and then threw in two fire-bombs. The 
fire swept the first floor newsroom, destroying investiga- 
tive files, computer equipment, furniture, and a collection 
of rare Black history books and documents gathered by 
Advocate publisher Charles Tisdale. The fire did more 
than $100,000 in damage to the offices, located in the 
landmark Hill-Holly building on Farish street in the heart 
of historic Black Jackson. 

In the weeks since the fire, it has become clear that 
something else was also ignited. Abroad-based movement 
of civil rights and union activists, church leaders and 
neighborhood residents has burst into action, raising 
funds to keep the newspaper going, and holding rallies to 
demand that the authorities arrest the arsonists and 
uncover those who hired them. 

There may be a long wait for arrests. Doris Saunders, 
retired professor of Mass Communications at Jackson 
State University, believes that “it probably won’t be 
solved. That’s traditional in Jackson. The only difference 
between this and past years is that there is a new Black 
mayor, Harvey Johnson, and a new Black police chief. But 

I don’t expect them to find the perpetrators.” Mississippi’s 
lone Black Congressman, Bennie Thompson, succeeded in 
getting the FBI and the ATF to agree to investigate. But 
three weeks later, neither agency had even interviewed 
Charles Tisdale. 

The Jackson Advocate has been vandalized or 
bombed more than 20 times since Mr. Tisdale bought the 
paper in 1978. In 1981 and 1982 Ku Klux Klan members 
shot up the office with automatic weapons and tried to 
bum it down. Then, as now, the attackers failed to halt 
the publication of a single issue. “We have reopened in 
temporary offices across the street, and we came out only 

II hours later than usual,” said associate publisher Alice 
Tisdale. “We know how to keep going. But we can’t pin- 


point who is responsible for the attacks. Every week there 
is something in the paper that will make people angry. We 
see ourselves as agitators, trying to get the dirt out.” 

Such a mission surely creates powerful enemies. The 
“dirt” being dug up is not only about the openly Jim Crow 
Mississippi of the 1960s and earlier; it is dirt unearthed 
about what is happening in Mississippi today. In a state 
which reminds travelers entering on its interstate high- 
ways that “only positive Mississippian [is] spoken here,” 
the Jackson Advocate single-handedly investigated and 
publicized 46 Mississippi jail house hangings in the early 
1990s. Nearly every issue of the paper includes an expose 
of Mississippi’s still-pervasive racism and official corrup- 
tion. 

Many of these battles have centered oh struggles of 
Black workers. The Advocate took on both Warren Hood, 
one of Jackson’s leading power brokers, and former IUE 
International President William Bywater, in an eight- 
year campaign supporting Hood Furniture workers, right 
to a union of their own choice. And the paper has consis- 
tently backed Jackson’s municipal workers’ unions in 
their still-ongoing struggle for recognition. 

For the past several years, first during the administra- 
tion of Jackson Mayor Kane Ditto, and continuing since 
the 1997 election of Jackson’s first Black mayor, Harvey 
Johnson, the Advocate has fought relentlessly against 
Capital Center Inc. (CCI). CCI, which Mr. Tisdale calls “a 
group of wealthy, powerful, and essentially white business 
owners supported by government officials” is seeking to 
privatize certain governmental services, and to impose 
their lucrative scheme for urban renewal on the historic 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Dunayevskaya, Kristeva and philosophy 


by Maya Jhansi 

This year marks the 25th anniversary of the publi- 
cation of Raya Dunayevskaya’s second major work, 
Philosophy and Revolution: From Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao. Today, the virulent 
attacks that women face and resist, and the corre- 
sponding disarray in feminist thought makes a re- 
examination of this work imperative for those of us 
seeking to revive the revolutionary momentum of 
women’s liberation as an idea and a movement. 

Because . the Women’s 
Liberation Movement of the 
1960s and ‘70s refused to 
wait until the day after the 
revolution for liberation, to Dunayevskaya it raised 
the philosophic question of “what happens after the 
revolution?” This implicit reaching for philosophy by 
the movement, however, had to be met by a movement 
from philosophy itself to reconstitute the very Idea of 
socialism by grappling with the Hegelian dialectic, 
both as it was appropriated by Marx and “in and for 
itself.” 

To me the fact that women’s struggles for new 
human relations reach for philosophy brings the cen- 
tral category of Philosophy and Revolution (P&R), 
“Absolute Negativity as New Beginning,” alive. As she 
put it: “Because the transformation of reality is central 
to the Hegelian dialectic, Hegel’s philosophy comes to 
life, over and over again, in all periods of crisis and 
transition...” (p. xxiii). 

A thorough exploration of “Absolute Negativity,” or 
what Hegel calls the negation of the negation, is 
impossible here. Briefly, however, to Hegel negativity 
is not only the negation of external obstacles. Rather, • 
one’s own act of negation must itself undergo negation. 
Self-relation, self-reflection, self-movement are inte- 
gral to the negation of the negation. Marxist- 
Humanists hold second negation to be not only the 
destruction of the old, but the creation of a truly new 
society. 

To dig out the uniqueness of Dunayevskaya’s read- 
ing of the dialectics of negativity in Hegel, a contrast 
with feminist philosopher, Julia Kristeva’s under- 
standing of the same in her Revolution in Poetic 
Language is helpful. (It was published in 1973, the 
same year as P&R.) 

KRISTEVA UNDERSCORES the materialist 
underpinnings of Hegel’s dialectic of negativity. 
Quoting Lenin’s 1914 study of Hegel’s Science of 
Logic, she emphasizes Lenin’s notion of “inherent neg- 
ativity” as an objective principle of life, rather than as 

Salvation Army ‘recovery’ 

San Francisco— As a woman in recovery I was 
thrilled to get a job helping other women recovering from 
addiction. I was aware when I accepted a job from 
Salvation Army Recovery Home for Women that they 
were a fundamentalist organization. I knew that I would 
have to follow their rules, taking women to chapel, and so 
on. I knew I would have to be a model according to their 
guidelines. 

What I didn’t know was that when they said that recov- 
ery was the purpose of the program, that it was not true. 
The real purpose was “work therapy.” The women got 
room and board, but they had to put in eight hours of 
labor without any pay. They would sort clothes, hang 
them, answer phones, work in the store. They were 
expected to participate three nights a week in group ses- ' 
sions sponsored by Salvation Army and on other nights 
AA (Alcoholics Anonymous) meetings. 

As a manager of the household I would take the women 
to AA meetings. I took it upon myself to be mentor and 
counselor for women in early recovery who had trouble 
with feelings they had. It was not in my job description, 
but I know it is good to be listened to and to be heard. 

I was told that I was not professional. I was too recov- 
ery-minded, and that was not what they were about. I was 
no longer to take women to meetings because that was 
being too friendly. They didn’t like my hair being too 
short, they didn’t like my wearing Levi’s, and they ques- 
tioned my sexuality. 

It felt worse when I saw the Captain’s wife take items 
donated to the women of the house and take them to the 
store for sale. When she told me to take the tampons that 
a nice elderly couple donated to the women of the house 
to the canteen to sell to the women, I defied her. Those 
items were donated to the women already. I should not be 
selling them to them! 

We were . collecting and sending money every three 
months to the central AA office. We had about $60 when 
the administrator’s wife took the AA money. I don’t know 
where it went. 

We have a Spring festival every year. The women’s aux- 
iliary gives donations to sell at this festival. Some of them 
are collectibles. The administrator’s wife told one of the 
women to wrap up collectible glasses and put them in her 
car quietly without being seen. The woman felt like she 
was a party to pilfering. Administration is worried that 
the women will steal from the house, yet not only do they 
themselves steal, they use the women to steal for them! 

Recently I was fired. Losing this job is a big emotional 
and financial blow to me. Yet I feel freer now, no longer 
having to compromise my values, integrity or recovery. 

— D. Ryan 


Woman as Reason 


a “subjective craving to shake down what is fixed and 
true” (p. 110). Furthermore, to Kristeva, a subject “sub- 
merged in negativity” is not external to this objective 
negativity, but rather, quoting Hegel, the “innermost 
and most objective moment of Life and Spirit” (p. 11). 

Here, Kristeva seems to recognize, like 

Dunayevskaya and Marx, the ways that the dialectic 
inheres in reality and in the subject. However, while 
she recognizes negativity in general as objective, she 
still does not recognize the subjectivity of the second 
negative as objective. What this means is that there is 
no room left for philosophic 
self-reflection. Without the 
moment of the second nega- 
tive, negativity becomes 
determinateness or quality without self-movement, or, 
as Hegel puts it, a dialectic without “the principle of 
personality” (quoted in P&R, p. 24). 

Kristeva’s skipping over second negativity is reca- 
pitulated later in the book when she argues that “the 
notion of ‘practice’ in Marxism implies a subjectivity 
which does not go beyond that of the Practical Idea 
(particularization, finitude, no self-reflection: in other 
words, it lacks the ‘theoretical element’)” (p. 200). This 
is merely a common post-Marx Marxist vulgarism of 
Marx’s concepts. 

TO DUNAYEVSKAYA, Marx’s relationship to 
Hegel is not circumscribed by the Practical Idea, but 
is developed in Marx’s appropriation of the dialectic of 
second negativity. Hegel specifies second negativity as 
transcendence when he writes, “For the transcen- 
dence of the opposition between the Notion and 
Reality, and the unity which is the truth, rest on this 
subjectivity alone. — The second negative, the negative 
of the negative, which we have reached, is this tran- 
scendence of the contradiction but is no more the 
activity of an external reflection than the contradic- 
tion is.” Although Kristeva quotes this, she ignores 
the second negative so clearly identified by Hegel as 
the turning point. 

Marx, in his 1844 “Critique of the Hegelian 
Dialectic,” did not single out the objectivity of negativ- 
ity in general, but rather the second negative, “‘the 
positive moments of the Hegelian Dialectic’— ‘tran- 
scendence as objective movement’” (quoted in P&R, 
p. 54). As Dunayevskaya put it: “The overcoming of 
this ‘transcendence,’ called absolute negativity by 
Hegel, is what Marx considered the only way to create 
a truly human world, ‘positive Humanism, beginning 
from itself’” (p. 54). 

Dunayevskaya argues that revolutionaries need to 
take responsibility for this idea of second negativity. 
Feminists have too long skirted this responsibility by 
evading philosophy as a male domain. But the reach- 
ing for philosophy implicit in women’s liberation 
makes a confrontation with the concept of second neg- 
ativity in Hegel imperative if we are ever to make the 
dialectics of revolution inseparable from women’s lib- 
eration. To further explore Philosophy and 
Revolution, News and Letters Committees is holding 
a class series to which all are invited. See page 4 for 
details. 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

International Women’s Day marches are planned in 
Ireland— in both Derry and Belfast— for the first time in 
years, as the Alliance for Choice demands the extension 
of the 1967 Abortion Act to Northern Ireland, where abor- 
tion remains illegal. British Prime Minister Tony Blair 
said there are no plans to give women in the North the 
same right to abortion as women in the rest of Britain. 
According to Maijorie (Mo) Mowlam, the Labour Party’s 
voice in Northern Ireland, “all the Members of 
Parliament are against it” and “the peace process comes 
first.” At least 1,600 women from the North travel to 
Britain every year to get a legal abortion (a conservative 
estimate of 60,000 since 1967). The operation and travel 
expenses can be as high as £650 (over $1,000). Surveys 
show 79% support availabilty of abortion. 

—Information from Women’s News, Ireland 
* * * 

Chulalongkom . University in Bangkok, Thailand 
threatened, at the end of January, to lower women stu- 
dents’ grades if they don’t go along with the school’s ban 
on short skirts by lowering their hemlines. 

* ’ * * 

Demonstrations against domestic violence swelled in 
Madrid and four other Spanish cities at the end of 1997, 
after the murder of a 60-year-old woman by her former 
husband. Ana Orantes was beaten, thrown off her bal- 
cony, doused with gasoline and burned alive two weeks 
after she described on television nearly 40 years of beat- 
ings during her marriage. 


International Women's Day 



“Nor should we forget. .when [Clara] Zetkin pro- 
posed to the 1910 Second International Women’s 
Conference that an International Women’s Day be 
adopted, it was an act of solidarity with the organizing 
struggles of the American garment workers who had 
erupted in the ‘Uprising of the 20,000’ the year before. 
Six days after the first IWD was celebrated in March 
1911, the infamous Triangle Fire took the lives of 146 
workers...” 

— Raya Dunayevskaya, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution, pp. 83-84. 

To order Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, see page 7. 


More on International Women’s Day next issue. 


‘Unking Arms in Dangerous Times’ 


Washington, D.C. — Over 400 feminists, more 
than half women of color, came together Feb. 20-22 at 
the National Organization for Women’s (NOW) “Women 
of Color and Allies S ummi t.: Linking Arms in Dangerous 
Times.” It was an historic attempt to revitalize and rein- 
vent the women’s movement. The passion to come 
together and transcend the racism that has. separated 
the women’s movement for decades characterized the 
entire gathering— plenaries, workshops, and even meal- 
times and playtimes. 

NOW obtained 150 co-sponsors from unions to com- 
munity health centers to welfare rights organizations 
and YWCAs. Young women with orange hair joined civil 
rights and women’s rights leaders out of the need to stop 
letting our struggles be divided by “the man’s” lies about 
fe mini sts. We talked of saving what is left of social wel- 
fare and women of all colors adopted , the slogan that 
“women’s rights are human rights, and human rights 
are women’s rights.” 

Today’s “dangerous times” were taken up in work- 
shops on reproductive rights, affirmative action, and 
bilingual education— all threatened with extinction. 
Others dealt with hate crimes, gun violence, sexual 
harassment, AIDS, domestic violence, and poverty. One 
was on the Taliban government in Afghanistan that is 
re-enslaving women. 

A highlight was our participation in a picket line on 
behalf of the women who clean the Capitol buildings 
(see page 3). We joined AFSCME union members to 
shout in front of the Architect of the Capitol’s office 
which pays the men a dollar an hour more than the 
women— who until recently were called “charwomen.” 
Many of us expressed dismay that we still have to pick- 
et for equal pay after 30 years of struggle. There was a 
similar feeling at workshops, where we tried to. figure 
out how to stop losing the rights we thought we’d won: 

Other highpoints included: 

• Plenary speaker Dolores Huerta of the United 
Farm Workers linked the ongoing unionization of straw- 
berry workers to the California battles over immigra- 
tion, affirmative action and “English only,” and to fed- 


eral welfare “deform.” She finked the recent decline of 
Black feminist groups to the government’s attack on 
welfare and affirmative action. All feminist organiza- 
tions “have to figure out’how to work with poor women,” 
she said. 

• Loretta Ross of the Center for Human Rights 
Education in Atlanta spoke of her work in NOW as a 
young Black feminist and cited 1986, when 107 women 
of color organizations endorsed a huge abortion rights 
demonstration, and 1989, when African American 
Women for Reproductive Rights was founded, as break- 
throughs in Black feminism. 

Class was addressed in a workshop called “Looking 
Back, Looking Forward: A Feminist Vision,” featuring 
Ross, NOW President Patricia Ireland, and Marian 
Kramer of the National Welfare Rights Union. They dis- 
cussed the missed moments and breakthroughs in rela- 
tions between Black and white women’s movements. 

But although women talked about class and poverty, 
there was not much analysis of why the Right is so pow- 
erful now. Though a number of women called them- 
selves “revolutionaries,” there was little talk of what 
revolution means. Several speakers denigrated “isms” 
while calling for unity, thereby closing the door to 
inquiries we need to make in order to demystify these 
reactionary times. Marxist-Humanist women did raise 
the current crisis in capitalism and in Left thought as 
vital subjects for feminist analysis, but there was little 
opportunity for public discussion of these issues and 
NOW leaders tried to focus the conference on working in 
legislative channels. 

The conference broke new ground on racial unity and 
could lead to a new stage of feminism in the U.S., but 
only if we don’t stop at bringing women together across 
the radial spectrum and think that alone can transform 
this society into a just and human one. Now that we 
have “linked arms in dangerous times” we need to fink 
minds and delve fearlessly into precisely those “isms”— 
especially Marx’s Marxism— that some wanted to avoid. 

—Anne Jaclard and Terry Moon 
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Cat workers reject push for contract 


Decatur, 111 . — It’s ironic that throughout the struggle, 
arpillar maintained, “Don’t let the union leaders in 
;roit tell you what to do.” Well, the UAW told us accept 
5 contract, and we said, “Don’t tell us what to do.” The 
rail vote was 58% to reject. 

)ur local union in Decatur had the only leadership who 
NOT recommend the contract, and we turned it down 
91%. The other locals who voted were Peoria and 
itiac, who turned it down, and Aurora, Memphis, and 
k which accepted it. Aurora bought the contract by 82%. 
5y did the last time too. Pontiac bought it last time, but 
this time. 

>ver the past seven-year period, 150 people were fired, 
are still arbitrating 50 of those cases. Caterpillar want- 
us to give amnesty to all the people who refused to pay 
on dues since 1991 and tell them, “You’re forgiven,” but 
3 on 50 buddies of ours. One worker was fired for driving 
3rk lift too slow. Another was fired just because a scab 
imed he called him a scab. 

Fhere were a lot of other things wrong with the propos- 
There was a copay on retirees’ health insurance, 
terpillar wanted to give the retirees more on their pen- 
as, but then make them pay for health insurance, 
tdrees are eligible for Medicare which pays 80% of Part B 
lefits. Caterpillar didn’t even want to pay the other 20%. 
On top of that, the company wanted to bring in 
w hires at a low wage, and to hire 15% of the work- 
■ce as part-timers. 

And the people who retired since “91 got nothing. That 
s unfair. They stood on the picket lines in all kinds of 
iditions when we were on strike, five and a half months 
s first time and 17 months the second time. There are two 
three hundred in Decatur and hundreds more elsewhere. 

1FW berry pickers at UIC 

Chicago — Two United Farmworkers from 
itsonville and Salinas, Cal. spoke at a teach-in Feb. 24 
the University of Illinois here, marking the renewal of 
i struggle by California strawberry workers. Co-spon- 
*ed by the Graduate Employees Organization, the 
ich-in also heard students cite finks between the cor- 
ratized university’s exploitation of graduate instruc- 
ts and researchers, and agribusiness giants who propa- 
te near-slavery conditions. 

One strawberry worker described the “discrimination, 
-eats, and not being paid enough to raise our families.” 
“The companies hire consultants,” he explained, “who 
se us out of our work, and insult us. They know if we 
f anything back, we will be fired. We want to put a stop 
this. We saw that the same water that was used to 
iter the fields is served to co-workers. When we asked 
clean water, we were given a ticket. If you’re given 
ough tickets, you’re fired. 

“‘Because I support the union, I’m discriminated 
Eiinst. I’ve been there 13 years. People who have been 
3re for two years are allowed to get into the fields to 
rk before I do. I’ve come here to ask for support 
;ause it’s a just cause.” 

Farmworkers and supporters will march in solidarity 
th this cause in most major cities at the end of March, 
hicago readers, call 312 454-9096.) Already the 
vances of the campaign in 1997, though falling short of 
ned contracts, include modest pay raises, compensa- 
n to fired union supporters and those cheated out of 
srtime pay, promises by 4,600 supermarkets across 
rth America to buy union-picked strawberries, and a 
idge of neutrality for organizers to talk union with 
rkers of the giant Coastal Beny Company. These pave 
3 way for a renewal of the strawberry campaign. 

—Jim Mills 

.atest strikes at Kaiser 

Oakland, Cal. — On Feb. 24, 7,500 nurses of the 
fifomia Nurses Association staged a 24-hour strike at 
iser HMO facilities, only the latest strike while work- 
■ without a contract since Januaiy 1997. In their last 
)-day strike beginning Jan. 28, Kaiser nurses revealed 
unwavering determination to win the right to control 
! standard for quality care. 

Yt issue is how this society values the health of its 
rkers. Frontline health care workers, carrying on a 
itracted battle over staffing levels, demand control 
sr the very nature of their work in face of manage- 
nt’s permanent restructuring. 

iVhy Kaiser’s intransigence when all they had to do to 
l the immediate emergency on Jan. 28 was to open up 
i Martinez emergency room? The Contra Costa County 
alth Director lamented, “I don’t believe it’s within my 
ver or anyone’s power to require facilities to reopen.” 
can only regulate open facilities but Kaiser can close 
ir facilities at will. The nurses measure reality in 
ms of its human costs. Kaiser’s response is that this 
re is “closed.” 

Closures in low income areas— redlining health care— 
i no concern in this way of thinking. Nurses not only 
)w that power resides in their own labor, they also 
>w it is the opposite of the Wall Street principle of 
sly moving capital as the golden calf before which all 
uiflect. 

rhat’s why rank-and-file workers like myself in other 
ons support the nurses even if their leaders don’t, 
remment agents say we cannot make a barrier to free 
ving capital. That leaves labor as the only contender 
linst management in this struggle. Only workers will- 
to withhold their labor can back up the demand for 
nan centered health care. —Kaiser rank-and-filer 


We have been fighting this long, so what did we have to 
lose by turning this proposal down? Maybe the UAW wants 
to get the whole thing over with and they think people here 
can be sacrificed. 


The International UAW wanted to sell the contract 
Caterpillar offered in ‘95. Yokich told one of us that we had 
to go back to work, that he would have to make some hard 



Cat workers picketed in 1 992 - and battle still. 


decisions to buy a rotten contract and that the 150 fired 
people had to accept. That was after a 17-month strike. But 
after the membership turned it down, he said it was a vic- 
tory. Now he is turning around and doing the same thing, 
claiming this vote is a victory. 

Caterpillar is only one or two percent of the UAW 
membership, so we’re nothing to them. But who else 
is going to get kicked through the roof once compa- 
nies see what Caterpillar can do? It’s true, the UAW 
has been behind us with $300 per week, health insur- 
ance, and support for the people still fired. You can’t 
say they abandoned us. But they are ready to quit. 
We’re not. 

What the Steelworkers union did for the Firestone strik- 
ers is something we didn’t see with the UAW at Caterpillar. 
When Firestone said to a bunch of people, “No way are you 
going to come back,” the Steelworkers paid them $250 per 
week and got them jobs in other union shops. 

Where do we go from here? Caterpillar is saying they are 
ready to negotiate. I say, prove it, actions speak louder than 
words. Our local is in the middle of arbitration on some 
other issues. And we still have over 400 unfair labor prac- 
tices against Cat pending with the Labor Board. 

The company is smug. They have a product they can sell. 
It’s not like we can do a consumer boycott of earthmovers. 
Still the Caterpillar retirees group goes around to imple- 
ment, tractor, boat, and agriculture shows around the coun- 
try. We handbill against Caterpillar. We’re always there, 
talking about what they did to us. They get really mad and 
have tried to get us arrested. We’ve been doing this for over 
a year. —Fighting retiree 

Capitol equal pay battle 

Washington, D.C. — We are the custodial workers— 
mostly Black— who clean the government buildings. We 
are involved in a lawsuit against the Architect of the 
Capitol for equal pay for women. I’ve been working here for 
the past 23 years, and we’ve never been treated like the 
men. We’ve never been allowed to work overtime on a reg- 
ular basis, but the women’s workload has increased. We 
used to have 12 rooms to clean; now we have 18, 19, and 
extra rooms if someone is off. We do two and three people’s 
work and get the same pay while the men do one job. 

We started fighting for equal pay in 1996 but didn’t get 
into the courts until 1997. When women came from the 
NOW conference and supported us by joining AFSCME in 
a big picket fine by the Capitol (see story page 2), I felt just 
like the cavalry came to our rescue. We haven’t gotten 
support from anyone else. 

The longer this lawsuit goes, the more I feel like it’s not 
going to end in our favor. We’ve been arguing and fighting 
with these people for years. We didn’t just start because we 
have a union. We only got the union last year. We fought 
for water to drink. We were told to buy our own water and 
bring it. We now have water in all three buildings. 

They are now spending $200,000 to pay for our uni- 
forms, but they can’t give us any money. Most people find 
it hard to believe that this discrimination against women 
is going on right here on Capitol Hill. We are working for 
the lawmakers and they are the ones that are breaking 
the law. 

—Hazel Dews, President, AFSCME Local 626 

Shorten workday at Sealy 

Memphis, Tenn. — We just started contract negotia- 
tions at Sealy Mattress. One thing the company wants is 
to shorten the grievance procedure. They want to hurry 
up, and make everything really fast. We want all over- 
time after ten hours in one day to be on a voluntary basis. 
They are trying to fix it where we have to finish the bed 
production schedule. They don’t care how long it takes. 

The past two weeks it’s been pretty reasonable. All this 
week we’ve been getting off by 5:30, sometimes 3:00. 
During the negotiations they cut back to make us think 
everything is all right. Then as soon as this contract is 
signed, they will throw whatever they want down on the 
schedule. Two weeks ago, some people were in until 8:00 
or 10:00. Then they started shortening. People are glad to 
get off at a decent hour, but most think it’s something 
they’re doing during negotiations. This week they’ve kept 
the schedule to less than 550 beds. 

The most important thing to the workers is to get a 
time to come home. No one is going to want to move on 
that issue. Those ten-hour days, 50-hour weeks— that’s 
one demand the company’s going to have to agree on. 

—Black production worker 


Back to future of labor 

Detroit — I belong to one of the oldest trade unions in 
North America, the International Typographical Union, 
now a part of the Communication Workers of America 
(CWA). The ITU’s first locals were chartered in 1850 in 
New York, although our roots go back much further. 

Detroit’s Local 18 was chartered in 1854. Our union 
demanded equal rights and equal pay for women in 
1869, and we were the first union to pay unemployment 
benefits to our members. 

We were a strong, progressive, militant trade 
union whose members were highly skilled and 
whose apprentices were educated in all phases of 
the trade as well as in labor history. 

Automation began to take its toll on us in the 1960s, 
and by the 1990s has devastated the trade. In 1960 there 
were some 850-900 printers at the Detroit papers and 
about 2,000 in my local. Today, before the strike, there 
were about 110 at the papers and 300 in my local. We 
negotiated guaranteed lifetime jobs for our members in 
the early 1970s in exchange for giving the companies the 
right to automate. Now printers can almost be bypassed 
altogether. 

PLUMMETING UNION BOLLS 

In the 1950s when I joined the work force unions had 
organized about 40% of the workers in this country. A 
person could expect to buy a modest home, own a car and 
raise a family on one income. Not so today. As union 
membership declined to about 14% of the work force, 
workers in this country found themselves in competition 
with workers in Third World countries. Now, in a lot of 
cases both husband and wife have jobs, sometimes two, 
just to provide the essentials. 

Unions have to reverse this decline. They are our 
only protection against unrestrained capitalism. 
Many large corporations’ only concern today is to 
please their stockholders with gifts of ever- greater 
profits by cutting wages, moving production over- 
seas if necessary, cutting work forces to the hone 
and forcing one person to do the work of two. 

Unions need to organize all workers and educate their 
members and the general public about labor issues and 
history. They have to become more militant in fighting 
strikes and lockouts. Union leadership has to be willing 
to call for work stoppages and general strikes in serious 
situations. 

ALL IN ONE UNION 

Unions also have to merge. In the newspapers here 
there are six major unions and five smaller ones. We 
should all be in one union. If we had been, we would have 
had a greater voice in the running of the newspaper 
strike and the outcome might have been different. 

Unions need to merge internationally too. Workers 
who build cars in the U. S. should belong to the same 
union as workers who build cars in every country. As 
companies get larger, unions have got to do the same, 
with all workers in a company belonging to the same 
union. An injury to one should truly be an injury to all. 
We at the newspapers could not have held out this long 
if it wasn’t for the support we received from other 
unions. It is vital! 

Finally, we need a political party that truly represents 
working people. I think the new Labor Party is a step in 
that direction. Labor laws need to be changed to level the 
playing field between workers and management. The 
Taft-Hartley Act must be repealed, we need a national 
health plan and replacement workers (scabs) must be 
outlawed. 

— Armand Nevers 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

capitalists? The miners lost that strike and Appalachia 
was created. Today the whole world has become 
Appalachia. 

Automation hit steel, rubber and the automobile 
industry. By the 1980s when President Reagan fired the 
air traffic controllers, he opened the gates for all corpo- 
rations to do what they wish to the working people of 
this country. First they hit the blue-collar workers, 
especially organized labor, destroying unions and mak- 
ing them afraid to go on strike. The only weapon work- 
ers have to fight the companies, short of revolution, is 
taking production into their own hands. 

Union leaders, governments and capitalism are the 
cause of what is happening to millions of workers today. 
Blue-collar workers used to be the ones looked down 
upon. Today the white-collar workers who used to see 
themselves as separate, are now the focus of the corpo- 
rations’ attention. Today they are finding out they have 
always been part of the work force, but capitalist mas- 
ters pitted them against blue-collar labor. In other 
words, they were used by the capitalists against them- 
selves. They were so brainwashed by the capitalist sys- 
tem they couldn’t see themselves as labor. 

Does anyone want to bet whose side the U.S. 
Supreme Court will be on when the white-collar retirees 
appeal the Federal Appeals Court’s decision? Most peo- 
ple think the governments and courts are there to pro- 
tect people. They are there to protect this capitalist sys- 
tem, not the rights of people, especially working people. 

Karl Marx wrote about 150 years ago that capitalism 
can not overcome its fatal defect even if it made work- 
ers labor 24 hours a day and live on air. It seems in the 
last 15 years we are developing rapidly on that path. 
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Women’s liberation, then and now 


From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST 

ARCHIVES 


Editor’s Note 

March is Women’s History Month, and this year is 
also the 150th anniversary of the First Women’s Rights 
Convention held in 1848 in Seneca Falls, N.Y. News & 
Letters presents previously unpublished writings by 
Raya Dunayevskaya which discuss the history-making 
events of 1848 as they relate to subsequent periods of 
revolutionary women’s history including our own. 

The first selection, written in October 1980, is the 
opening part of a draft chapter which Dunayevskaya 
titled ‘Women’s Liberation, then and now,” for what 
later became chapter 6 of Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution. The second selection, titled “The Black 
Dimension,” contains earlier material drafted for the 
book. 

These documents can be found in The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, microfilm nos. 14894 and 
14339, respectively. Numbered footnotes are the 
author’s, corrected. 


“Life itself becomes too “A work is never 

dear, beautiful, unless it in some 

So vast are one’s dreams.” way escapes its author.” 

—Louise Michel —D.H. Lawrence 

I. YESTERDAY, TODAY AND TOMORROW 

W e have reached a turning point in our work 
which can by no means restrict itself only to 
Luxemburg and Marx. We must go both back- 
wards and forwards in history and cover the globe. I 
dare say, since life itself began, woman has' had to 
struggle; and in order to see the dialectic of develop- 
ment, both of our age and other historic periods, we will 
need to gather disparate strands that may, at first, look 
quite disconnected. I trust, however, that at the end a 
direction will manifest itself. 

The phrases referring to “since life itself began” and 
“global” may seem too pompous but what I have in 
mind is quite simple. I’m referring to the never-ending 
rebellion whether we begin in 1647 with the first 
Maid’s Petition to Parliament for “liberty every second 
Tuesday”!; 0 r whether we jump to 1831 when, in the 
very year Nat Turner led the greatest slave revolt in 
the U.S., a Black woman named Maria Stewart— the 
first woman to [do so] publicly, white or Black— spoke 
out in Boston 2 : 

O ye daughters of Africa, awake! awake! arise! no 
longer sleep nor slumber but distinguish •your- 
selves. Show forth to the world that ye are endowed 
with noble and exalted faculties... How long shall 
the fair daughters of Africa be compelled to bury 
their minds and talents beneath a load of iron pots 
and kettles? ...How long shall a mean set of men 
flatter us with their smiles, and enrich themselves 
with our hard earnings: their wives’ fingers 
sparkling with rings and they themselves laughing 
at our folly? 

Other “firsts” crowd into mind, whether we are refer- 
ring to Flora Tristan who was the first to call for an 
International of working women and working men in 
1844, the year that Marx discovered a whole new con- 
tinent of thought; or whether we look at the 1848 revo- 
lutions in Europe and see that what looked of much 
lesser importance, the First Woman’s Rights 
Convention at Seneca Falls, New York, actually opened 
up a whole new force for revolution. That women did 
hear that call became clear in 1851, when Jeanne 
Deroin. and Pauline Roland sent greetings to the 
Second National Woman’s Rights Convention in 
Worcester, Massachusetts from the St. Lazare prison in 
Paris, to which they had been sentenced for their activ- 
ities in and after 1848. On behalf of the Convention, 
Ernestine Rose declared: “After having heard the letter 
read from our poor incarcerated sisters of France, well 
might we exclaim, Alas, poor France! where is thy 
glory? where the glory of the Revolution of 1848?” 3 

The Black dimension is the most exciting of all. Not 
only did it inspire the creation of the 1848 Woman’s 
Rights Convention, but it did so through its own activ- 
ity; that is to say, when the white middle-class women 
in the antislavery societies saw the Sojourner Truths 
and Harriet Tubmans 4 as orators and travelers and 
thinkers, while their own work was reduced to auxil- 
iary tasks, they recognized what it means to be Reason 
as well as Force. This became especially crucial in 1867 
after the Civil War in the U.S., when even the most rev- 
olutionary Abolitionists, like Frederick Douglass and 
Wendell Phillips, refused to help collaborate with the 
women’s fight for suffrage on the grounds that this was 
the Negro year. Sojourner Truth hit back at her own 
leader, Frederick Douglass, calling him “short-mind- 
ed.” Not only did she separate from her Black male col- 
leagues and align with the white women, but it became 
clear that “short-minded” was more than an epithet. 
Rather, it was a new language— the language of 


1. Sheila Rowbotham, Women, Resistance and Revolution 
(New York: Pantheon, 1972), p. 15. 

2. Black Women in 19th Century American Life, edited by 
Bert James Loewenberg and Ruth Bogin (University Park, 
Pa.: Penn State University Press, 1967). 

3. Feminism, edited by Miriam Schneir (New York: Random 
House, 1972). 

4. See especially Earl Conrad, Harriet Tubman (New York: 
Paul S. Erikson, 1943), and Narrative of Sojourner Truth, 
an Ebony Classic (Chicago: Johnson Pub. Co., 1970). 


thought— against those who would put any limitations 
to freedom. 

I n four years, the world had, indeed, become wit- 
ness to the greatest revolution of men and women 
for a totally new, classless society— the [1871] 
Paris Commune. Why, may we ask, did it take nearly a 
century to learn all the facts of the breadth of women’s 
actions, and why, even then, did it take a woman to 
write The Women Incendiaries ? 3 

Nor should we forget...that the American labor 
struggles, 6 with very Active participation by women, 
had been continuous since the very first National 
Labor Union was established in the U.S. and affiliated 
with the First International. However, it was not until 
1908, when the infamous Triangle [Shirtwaist] Fire 
took the lives of 143 women working in that sweat 
shop, and Rose Schneiderman organized no less than 
120,000 in the funeral march— not just to mourn but to 
declare solidarity with all unorganized women work- 
ers— that it first reverberated to Europe. By 1911, 
Clara Zetkin’s proposal to the Second International for 
an International Woman’s Day became reality. 

Rosa Luxemburg becomes central here, but if we try 
to begin at some alleged high point on what was con- 
sidered to be the “Woman Question,” we will blind our- 
selves both to Luxemburg’s multi-dimensionality and 
the newness that our age brought to the concept of 
women’s liberation. Let’s, instead, see what ground she 
laid in a letter that was, in the main, devoted to the 
anti-war work from which the revisionists stayed far, 
far away. In this letter [from prison] to Mathilde Wurm, 
seemingly out of nowhere, there suddenly appears a 
reference to the queen of the Amazons (and evidently, 
not as she is known in Greek legend as the one who was 
killed [by Achilles, but as] told by the famous German 
playwright, Heinrich Von Kleist, who had Penthesilea 
not only kill Achilles, but eat him). All this appears in 
a letter where she is so furious at her friend’s defense 
of the revisionists’ position on the war that she writes: 
I’m telling you that as soon as I can stick my nose 
out again I will hunt and harry your society of frogs 
with trumpet blasts, whip crackings, and blood- 
hounds— like Penthesilea I wanted to say, but by 
God, you people are no Achilles. Have you had 
enough of a New Year’s greeting now? Then see to it 
that you stay human... Being human means joy- 
fully throwing your whole life “on the scales of des- 
tiny” when need be, but all the while rejoicing in 
every sunny day and every beautiful cloud. Ach, I 
know of no formula to write you for being human... 7 
It’s this need to throw your whole life on the scales of 
destiny, it’s this passion for revolution, it’s the urgency 
to get out of prison confinement and open entirely new 
vistas, it’s this need “to be human” that has character- 


5. Edith Thomas’ The Women Incendiaries was published 
in France in 1963 and in the U.S. in 1966 (New York: George 
Braziller) but is long out of print; and there never was a 
paperback edition. 

6. Union WAGE (Berkeley, California) issued two pamphlets 
in 1974 by Joyce Maupin— Working Women and Their 
Organizations, 150 Years of Struggle and Labor 
Heroines, Ten Women Who Led The Struggle. 

7. This letter, written Dec. 28, 1916, is included in Briefe an- 
Freunde, edited by Benedikt and Kautsky, (Hamburg: 
Europaische Verlagsanstalt, 1950), pp. 44-6. 


ized the whole of Luxemburg’s vision, in the strugg 
for a new society. It has put the stamp on all she ev 
did, and ever longed to make real. And it is this whi 
put so totally different a mark on her concept 
women’s liberation which was called the Worn: 
Question in her day, that it makes it possible for o 
age to first understand it fully; in a great measui 
more fully than she herself was conscious of... 

• 

The Black 
Dimension... 

hen the 1907 Congress [of Russian Marxists 
referred back to the 1848 revolution, it w 
naturally mainly for purposes of debating tl 
question of Marx’s analysis of a revolution he partii 
pated in, as well as the theory of revolution that pi 
ceded the actual [revolution]— the Communi 
Manifesto. Peculiarly enough, it did not extend to tl 
concept of permanent revolution that Marx projected 
his 1850 Address to the [Communist League] after tl 
defeat of the 1848 revolution. This is the more curioi 
because Trotsky had projected his own theory of pe 
manent revolution and Lenin referred at one point di 
paragingly to it in 1907. What none talked about w; 
what was “in the air,” be it 1848 or 1907, that is to S£ 
the ramifications of an ongoing revolution into cou 
tries not experiencing it. 

And yet, that is precisely the point that is of tl 
essence to us today. Take the ramifications of the 184 
revolution, not as discussed in 1907, but in the peric 
it happened. The very first women’s liberation mov 
ment took place in the U.S. in Seneca Falls in 184 
Though none there, either, discussed a European pro! 
tarian revolution, revolution was in the air in the dee] 
est possible manner in the U.S. both as a struggle f< 
freedom against slavery, and as the beginning of 
women’s liberation movement. And there is no doul 
that the inspiration for it came precisely from tl 
Black dimension towards the middle-class women wl 
were working in the anti-slavery movement, ar 
moved to extend that towards their own veiy differei 
type of liberation. And because [the] Black dimensic 
was so crucial to any freedom struggle in the U.S., i 
matter what struggle you were engaged in, the Bla< 
dimension was the inspiration force, be it in tl 
Abolitionist movement, in women’s rights, or for th: 
matter in the great literature of the day. 

By 1860 when John Brown attacked Harper’s Ferr 
Marx considered it a world signal for freedom, an 
indeed, began leaving the library for actual activity 
which led to the establishment of the Firi 
Workingman’s International. The point is that ever 
thing, most especially the theory of revolution, so dee] 
ened that whether it was his greatest theoretical woi 
itself, Capital, the organizational work of the Fir 
International, or woman as Reason as well as force, i 
the participation in his organization, it became a mu 
tifaceted total philosophy of revolution. In a way, s 

(Continued on page 9) 


* In 1907, all the Marxist tendencies convened the Fif 
Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic Labor Party to di 
cuss the then-ongoing, first Russian Revolution of 1905-7. 



PHILOSOPHY and 
REVOLUTION 


in history, in theory, in today's freedom struggles 


A series of classes. Check the directory on page 9 for the location nearest to you. 


“ Because the transformation of reality is central to the Hegelian dialectic, Hegel's philosophy comes to life, over and over again, in all 
periods of crisis and transition, when a new historic turning point has been reached, when the established society is undermined and a 
foundation is laid for a new social order... Marx, the discoverer of a totally new continent of thought— Historical Materialism— grounded his 
philosophy of liberation in the PRAXIS of the proletariat as well as in Hegel’s dialectic.” 

—Raya Dunayevskaya, from the Introduction to Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre, and from Marx to Mai 


This year marks the anniversaries of two world-historic moments. 1 998 sees the 1 50th anniversary of Marx’s Communist Manifesto, 
written on the eve of the 1848 Revolutions— at a revolutionary moment which stretched from Europe to the Seneca Falls Women’s 
Convention in New York. This year also marks the 30th anniversary of 1968 when new mass revolts covered every corner of the globe, 
giving the lie to those who said the drive for social revolution was a thing of the past. 

Those revolts, however, showed that in our era, no amount of revolutionary will and energy is sufficient to complete the revolution so 
long as a philosophy of liberation rooted in Hegel’s dialectic and Marx’s humanism is missing. In addressing this reality, Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao did not just speak to the impasses reached in the 
movements of that era, but provided a direction for overcoming the barriers to writing a new chapter in the revolutionary struggle. 

Today, on its 25th anniversary, the challenge of Philosophy and Revolution, to work out a viable alternative to this racist, sexist, hetero- 
sexist, class society, is more relevant than ever. These classes will return to that challenge with the eyes of today to work out the integrali- 
ty of philosophy and revolution for today’s freedom struggles. 


Class 1 


Class 3 


Class 4 


Class 5 


The Today ness of Hegel’s 
Revolution in Philosophy 


Class 2 


Marx’s Rootedness in and 
Continuous Return to the 
Hegelian Dialectic 


The Hegelian-Marxian 
Dialectic in Post-Marx 
Marxism (I) 

Lenin’s Philosophic 
Ambivalence in Light of the 
Problem of Revolution Today 


i Hegelian-Marxian 
tic in Post-Marx 
.(II) 

Fragi Mao, Sartre and Fanon 
to Lukacs, Adorno, and 


Economic Reality and tite 
Dialectics of Liberation 


The core readings will be in Philosophy and Revolution. Many other readings will be in ‘The Power of Negativity,” a forthcoming collection 
of writings by Dunayevskaya on dialectics. For each class, full and open discussion will follow the presentations. Reading materials are 
available from News and Letters Committees. 
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Essay Article 


From the streets to the prisons-Black mind in revolt 


by Gene Ford 


The emphasis must be on the transformation of men- 
tality. We are revolutionaries because we believe in rev- 
olution as our protein, vitamin of life. We believe in the 
human element to revolt against oppressing forces. We 
believe in this new mentality as the ultimate and only 
guide to freedom. —Hugo ‘Dahariki’ Pinell, 

imprisoned since 1964 

The character of America is dominated by 
racism. Its heart is a chamber in which people 
of color are locked. In this prison society some 
are locked up while others are locked out- 
unemployed, welfare cut, and unrecognized. 

Still others, especially whites, have the key and 
are free to roam about and control. 

POST-LA REBELLION BACKLASH 

The streets of South Central Los Angeles are 
a reflection of prison existence. The violent-by- 
nature LAPD (Los Angeles Police Department) 
dominates those streets with rifle butt, billy 
club, gun fire and fear. The recently reported 
drop in the murder rate in Los Angeles is 
viewed by the politicians as a success story of 
this “war on crime.” 

Stiffer sentencing and the “three strikes and 
you’re out” law are credited with the drop in 
crime. What is not reported is that these laws 
have increased the murder and attempted 
murder rate of the police themselves. What is 
also not reported is that the 1992 Gang Truce 
in Watts, not the LAPD, is responsible for the 
decrease in “gang related deaths.” 

Yet, the Gang Truce, which dates from the 
time of the 1992 LA rebellion, has been 
attacked by the politicians and the LAPD. With 
the Truce, the community, especially the youth, 
claimed their own reality of housing projects 
like Jordan Downs) Imperial Courts and Nickerson 
Gardens that contain so much of the intense poverty and 
gang activity of Watts and South Central LA. 

The police have never stopped being against the coming 
together of factions of Crips and Bloods, and have set out 
to destroy any unity. This unity is itself a conscious upris- 
! ing that has proven to be more powerful than the original 
I founders of the Truce may have realized. The state sees its 
s power and seeks to destroy the peace. The police system- 
f atically distribute leaflets that promote the assassination 
of police officers as an excuse to crush the peace. 

Following the appearance of these leaflets the police 
riot against peaceful gatherings of mothers, children, and 
s grandmothers who feel a need to come together after 20 
l years of being divided by railroad tracks, a street, or gang 
* affiliations. Ever since the ‘92 LA rebellion the LAPD has 
been mopping up anything they see as a threat to their 
control of the community. The police have , been out for 
revenge for that rebellion, which saw the whole commu- 
nity put down the LAPD, while Black elected officials con- 
tinue to say and do nothing to ease the pain inflicted by 
the LAPD on the Black community. 

The laws that have been passed in the state of 
California in the six years since the LA rebellion such as 
three strikes (Proposition 186), the anti-immigrant 
Proposition 187, the anti-affirmative action Proposition 
209, and all the cutbacks in welfare and education, have 
made California the proving ground for this country’s 
reactionary backlash. White America, from liberal to con- 
servative, experienced a new kind of “white flight”— fear 
that they had nowhere else to run and that what they had 
in common was property to protect. 

The cowardice and revenge of this backlash was seen 
recently with the LAPD’s harassment of Damian Williams 
on trumped-up charges of parole violation. Damian is one 
of the LA 4+ defendants who was convicted five years ago 
for the alleged assault on Reginald Denny, a white truck 
driver, at the comer of Florence and Normandie during 
the rebellion. The other defendants were also violated as 
soon as they were released. 

This kind of police repression has been ongoing since 
the LA rebellion. Only weeks after the revolt a unity party 
held at Jordan Downs, 500-deep with gang and family 
members from the Watts projects, came under attack by 
the LAPD. There had been no violence until the police 
showed up to disperse the peaceful crowd who had come 
to express the strength of their unity (Watts love). Before 
the police showed up if people came into the gathering and 
attempted to provoke a fight they were removed by a secu- 
rity force chosen beforehand by the different sets partici- 
pating in the unity rally. 

It wasn’t until the Metro police and the CRASH unit of 
the LAPD showed up at the park that violence occurred. 
The police formed a line of about 80 cops in riot gear and 
forced people to go through their gauntlet, using batons to 
beat people exiting the park. One nine-year-old had his 
nose broken, others were choked out and stomped, some 
were arrested for assault on the police when the police 
were the ones doing the assaulting. Despite this, the 
LAPD has not been able to kill the Trace in six years. 

WAR ON PRISONERS’ RIGHTS 

That however has not stopped the steady incarceration 
of the ghetto poor. Nor has it stopped the state’s attack on 
prisoners’ rights inside the prison walls. Recent legisla- 
tion attempts to turn the massive California prison popu- 
lation of .156,000 inmates (which grows by 10,000 each 
year) into statistical non-existence with bigger and taller 
walls to contain the real human element inside. 


California’s new prison laws limiting prisoner rights 
are aimed at dissolving those rights that the prison move- 
ment fought long and hard to get enacted 30 years ago. 
California’s current governor Pete Wilson is reversing 
prisoner rights laws that former governor Ronald Reagan 
was forced to enact under pressure of the mass movement 
of the 1960s and ‘70s. 

New restrictions include removal of law books from 
prison libraries, random drug testing, ban on overnight 
visiting privileges for prisoners serving life sentences, ban 
on packages sent from the outside, and removal 
of all weight-lifting equipment. These new 
restrictions are nothing less than an act of war 
on prisoners. 

Matthew Jay, 30, serving 15 years to life at 
Solano State Prison for a second-degree murder 
conviction in Los Angeles is one of thousands of 
prisoners whose home is a bunk in a prison 
gym. The strain of overcrowding is an over- 
whelming fact of prison life. Lifting weights is 
one of the few things that relieves the strain 
and frustration, Jay said. Without it tensions 
rise. However, he’s more worried about the loss 
of law books: “If that access is taken away, we 
are no longer in a prison. We are in a war camp, 
like prisoners of war. When rights are violated, 
we’re left with no alternative but to react.” 


The system excludes and debases the 
human rights of the people, the system has 
no concern for the people’s welfare or their 
lives. All around us and above us force is 
the weapon used against the people’s will. 
Here inside the concentration camp these 
attitudes are more to the extreme. We are 
like the people outside of the prison walls, 
forced into resisting. 

-John Clutchette, Soledad POW Brother 

The Black masses today live in urban and prison ghet- 
tos equal in alienation. But the criminalization and 
imprisonment of Black life demands a confrontation with 
ourselves beyond the identity the state is attempting to 
destroy. We must push beyond the horror of this reality to 
reach a new beginning in social existence and in thought. 

Anew movement is growing behind the high-tech secu- 
rity, the maximum isolation measures, the shatter-proof 
glass, steel bars and concrete walls of such gulags as 
California’s infamous Pelican Bay S.H.U. (Security 
Housing Unit). The state’s attempt to isolate and destroy 
reason with facilities like Pelican Bay has instead created 
a confrontation with self that has opened the door to the 
mind. Out have stepped “guerrillas in the mist” of a sys- 
tem that creates its own gravediggers. 

Soledad Brother George Jackson characterized this rela- 
tionship of force to what it creates this way: “When the 
prison gates blow open the real dragons will fly out.” 
Jackson didn’t live to open those gates. Instead his written 
words sustained him: “I want something to remain to haunt 
him [Ronald Reagan], to make him know in no uncertain 
terms that he did incur this n ‘s sore disfavor.” 

In 1998, this spirit of George Jackson continues to 
haunt the state in the form of the “new Afrikan political 
prisoner movement.” 

Ninety-five percent of the new Afrikan political prison- 
ers, POWs and politically active prisoners are isolated 
in solitary confinement, control unit prisons and segre- 
gation units. I myself have been in isolation for the 
past 14 1/2 years— but many of us have been able to 
use what was meant to destroy us as a means to help 
build our liberation movement. This isolation affords 
us the opportunity to seriously focus our intellectual 
capacity on those issues which are of great concern to 
our people / community. 1 have for the last nine years 
devoted at least 80% of my time towards analyzing the 
science of crime, criminology, the new Afrikan crimi- 
nal mentality and the role this KKKovernment has 
played in all this. Thus, we have criminology 101. 

—“New African Institute for Criminology 101” 


The “New Afrikan Institute for Criminology 101” is a 
writing by Abdul O. Shakur and Mutawally J. Kanbon, 
two new Afrikan prison activist-theoreticians incarcerat- 
ed at Pelican Bay. Their manual is an attempt to confront 
the mentality of state institutional racism, that is, how 
crime and the identification of images of crime with Black 
and Brown faces gets reflected in the American mind. On 
the college level this “Bell Curve” mentality is being 
ingrained in the consciousness of students. Criminology 
101 confronts head-on the criminalization of populations 
of color. 

GEORGE JACKSON: 

FIGHTING IMPRISONMENT OF THE MIND 

This “new Afrikan prison movement” within the 
California prison system has its roots in the philosophy 
and writings of George Jackson: Soledad Brother and 
Blood In My Eye. Jackson showed that it wasn’t only 
physical strength but mental seriousness that threatened 
the prison system at San Quentin. He characterized 
young people like himself who were denied a decent edu- 
cation or job and who therefore had to teach themselves to 
read and write as “'lumpen-proletarian intellectuals.” 
Their greatest weapon against their oppressors was the 
liberation of their minds. 

George Jackson showed in his writings that survival is 


not alone a question of economics. Behind the prison walls 
extortion, drugs, prostitution, and gambling exist just as 
they do on the streets. The battle not to allow the inhu- 
man conditions of being in prison to imprison the mind 
also goes on. 

Jackson was a forerunner of Mumia Abu-Jamal though 
their prison sentences are different. Mumia is on death 
row today in Pennsylvania, and Jackson at 19 was given 
an indeterminate one year to life sentence in 1961 for a $70 
gas station robbery. He had been in for 10 years when he 
was murdered on the plaza outside the Adjustment Center 
at San Quentin by shots from a gun tower. Prison author- 
ities characterized it as an escape attempt that left three 
guards and two tier tenders dead with their throats cut. 

Even though Mumia faces a death sentence, his strag- 
gle and writings have made people conscious anew of 
prison conditions today. Jackson was also given a death 
sentence because of his political thought and struggle. He 
spent most of his life in the prison system fighting against 
repressive laws as an “outlaw,” from the youth authority 
to the adult system. Jackson was no angel; many people 
who are caught up in the system are not “innocent.” But 
what was key for Jackson and today is how the transfor- 
mation of the prisoner’s mentality can take place behind 
the prison walls. In George Jackson’s case: 

7 was angry. I was in prison and I looked around for 
something that would really bother these cats. Well, I 
couldn’t find anything that bothered them more than phi- 
losophy. I gave everyone a chance. I gave Adam Smith as 
much attention as 1 gave Karl Marx. But Smith’s whole 
point was to justify the bourgeoisie and because that was 
his aim, his conclusions were strained. The things 1 read 
in Marx made more sense. 

Jackson went on to say that he and other comrades 
attempted to transform the Black criminal mentality into 
a Black revolutionary mentality. This attitude to the mind 
of the imprisoned as the key to the straggle can be found 
throughout Mumia’s writings. It is also reflected in the 
preface written by Julia Wright, the daughter of Richard 
Wright, for Mumia’s new book Death Blossums: 

Resolutely on’a move... Mumia makes us understand 
that ‘free’ men and women can imprison and arrest their 
own revolution just as ‘inmates’ can set free a boundless 
revolution of the mind. As FrantzFanon, the late psychia- 
trist and freedom fighter, wrote in Wretched of the 
Earth, ‘Imperialism leaves behind germs of rot which we 
must clinically detect and remove from our land and from 
our minds as well.’ 

In theory and in practice, the new Afrikan conscious- 
ness among the youth, street soldiers hardened and edu- 
cated by prison time, has been reinforced by the 1992 LA 
rebellion and the Gang Truce. The Watts Gang Trace has 
influenced Latino gangs to call a trace among themselves 
as well. This peace movement has spread from the streets 
to California’s jails and prisons: 

In Men’s Central Jail, while being processed out of state 
prison, Darren ‘CW Williams, 36, said being a shooter on 
the streets is no longer something to be proud of inside 
prison walls. ‘Don’t think you can shoot a brother and 
come up in here and think you gonna get any love,’ said 
Williams, who served 13 years for murder. ‘That ain’t 
gonna fly anymore. You ain’t getting any stripes for killing 
a brother.’ 

WOMEN, PRISON, AND REVOLUTION 

Along with this new prisoner consciousness has also 
come a new prison subject— -women prisoners. The condi- 
tions of women prisoners are worse than those of men. 
While many are imprisoned for the same crimes, there is 
a double standard in the law, especially when it comes to 
women defending themselves against the violence of their 
spouses. Many put up with years of abuse to themselves 
and their children until they are killed. Many women also 
strike back in self-defense. However, the state will not 
hear their self-defense pleas. Instead, women are usually 
convicted and sent to prison for life. 

It is impossible to think that a man who lived through 
what a woman lived through would have been seen as 
a criminal. A man held at knife point, beaten with 
fists, kicked, pistol whipped, tied up and left for hours 
to listen to his children in the next room being beaten 
and then released to be brutally sodomized would not 
have ever been arrested on murder charges if he final- 
ly got free long enough to shoot the perpetrator. He 
would more likely be given praise and viewed as a 
hero defending his life and the lives of his children. 

But she is still serving time on second degree murder 
charges. As if what she has already been through is 
not enough, the prison time she is doing is filled with 
all the degrading and dehumanizing efforts that the 
California Department of Corrections has at hand. 

—The Fire Inside 


Women’s straggles in prison have a special character, 
which is not separated from the overall movement behind 
prison walls. Although the bourgeois media make their 
struggles invisible, we cannot afford to. Thus, while it is 
true that society must be judged by the treatment of its 
imprisoned, the lowest is the treatment of women. 

Not only should American society be put on trial and 
condemned for its war crimes against its own population. 
The poor shall, out of their deep alienation, judge this sys- 
tem that perpetuates a self-destructive mentality among 
its own people. Only then will we be able to carry out a 
social revolution in thought and in act that will allow us 
to live unbutchered lives. 



George Jackson 
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WOMEN OF 
KENYA AND 
OF ALGERIA 


It was good to see side-by-side articles 
on the WL page of the Jan.-Feb. issue tak- 
ing up the challenges faced and raised by 
women in Kenya and Algeria. The article 
about the Kenyan women reminded me of 
the 1929 Igbo Women’s War, where African 
women united across tribal lines and “sat” 
on their chiefs to stop them from taxing the 
women on behalf of colonialism. The arti- 
cle about Algeria was a breath of fresh air 
after all we have read about the stoning of 
unveiled women in Algeria because it 
showed Algerian feminists continuing to 
fight for new human relations, grounded in 
a feminist and multicultural perspective. 
Lake Bosnia, where the struggle to main- 
tain a multicultural society seems not to 
have been hemmed in by Islamic funda- 
mentalism. Why do the forces of reaction 
seem to attack feminism and multicultur- 
alism simultaneously? Perhaps they know 
that the two are ultimately inseparable. 

Jan Kollwitz 
Illinois 

*** 

Nowhere in North Africa is the status of 
women so acutely threatened as in Algeria. 
Due to the increasing force of Islamic fun- 
damentalism, identity as an individual 
and as a woman have been virtually 
denied the feminine half of the country’s 
population, leaving it totally devoid of any 
voice in legal, political and intellectual 
institutions. 

As Laurie Cashdan’s article points out, 
Algerian women’s important contributions 
to independence during the 1954-62 war 
with France have virtually been forgotten 
by the socio-political forces which now rule 
the Algerian State as well as the funda- 
mentalist factions which seek to overthrow 
the government. It is only through diligent 
coverage by humanist vehicles such as 
N&L and ongoing campaigns to foster con- 
tinued monitoring of the deplorable civil 
rights situation in Algeria that the world 
will hear of the plight of women in that 
country. Algerian Scholar 

Indiana 

*** 

“Women of Kenya speak, 1955 to today” 
showed that the significance of Charity 
Ngilu’s campaign for president goes far 
beyond the elections which Daniel arap 
Moi rigged once again. Her struggle 
against the ethnic divisions that Moi is try- 
ing to live on was the critical part of her 
message. When Olga Domanski placed 
Ngilu’s campaign in the context of previous 
struggles by Kenyan women and the 
“power that is exerted by the idea of free- 
dom and the need to find out how to 
achieve it,” you got a sense of its univer- 
sality. Feminist 

California 

*** 

While the “Woman as Reason” column 
rightly focused on the vicious attack on 
Algerian women by Islamic fundamental- 
ists and hinted that the government has 
been involved in some of the attacks on the 
Algerian population, one factual error 
needs to be corrected: Since 1992, when 
the government cancelled the elections in 
which the Islamic fundamentalists were 
sure to win, the Algerian government is no 
longer the FLN. It is a military govern- 
ment. It should also be pointed out that the 
dose to 60,000 people who have been killed 
in the massacres since 1992 included 
many women as well as other journalists 
and intellectuals, ethnic minorities and 
working class villagers. Sheila Fuller 

Los Angeles 

sfc** 

The story about “The People of Kenya” 
written way back in 1955 has a lot to do 
with what we face today. When I read 
about how the Kenya people wanted then- 
own schools L thought about how dissatis- 
fied we are today with our schools which 
aren’t organized to educate our kids but 
just to keep them until they can be shoved 
to work — or to prison, whichever comes 
first. And when I read about how Njeri 
came to look over the schools the Africans 
had built for themselves and discovered 
the girls weren’t considered important 


enough to have more than a hut to live in, 
I thought about how it is still such a male- 
dominated world. 

The woman who came to that UN con- 
ference in Kenya in 1985 so she could find 
out how to stop just having babies and 
have babies dying could have been talking 
to a lot of women on welfare today who 
have to figure out how to feed their kids 
and keep them alive in today’s world. It’s 
only the food stamps and vaccines we’ve 
been able to keep getting so far that has 
been able to keep the mortality rate down. 
It would be wrong to say that things are 
the same today here as they were in Africa 
then, but when you see we are fighting so 
many of the same problems you know 
there is a whole lot in this story to think 
about today. Mother on TANF 

Chicago 

• 

‘CRIME’ OF POVERTY 

I learned from the New River Free 
Press that the Virginia Organizing 
Project, part of the Campaign for 
Virginians in Need, is rallying public oppo- 
sition to State House and Senate bills 
requiring the fingerprinting of all people 
applying for public aid — most of whom 
are women and children. They are point- 
ing out how the bills single out and stig- 
matize low-income Virginians who need 
assistance. They want it known that 
“Poverty is not a crime.” 

Women’s libera tionist 
Chicago 

You have to have a job after two years on 
TANF (Temporary Assistance for Needy 
Families), but no one is clear on when your 
two years began. Was it July 1,1997 or 
August 1996, when Clinton signed the bill? 
I’ve heard both answers from two different 
people at public aid. So I don’t know when 
111 be cut off. Nobody knows what’s going 
on. Rose 

Chicago 

• 

ROE V. WADE 25 YEARS 
LATER 

Though I appreciated the depth of facts 
presented in the article on “25 years of Roe 
v. Wade,” I was disappointed to see its inac- 
curate representation of youth. I don’t 
know who the New York Times polled to 
discover that “young women take abortion 
rights for granted,” but I do know that 
young women have been consistently 
active in clinic defense all over the U.S. 
during the past 10 years. A lot of these 
young women are lesbian or bisexual and 
would rarely need abortion services, but 
they still go out and fight for the right over 
our own bodies week after week, at 5 in the 
morning, come rain or shine. Let’s cele- 
brate the feats of these dedicated youth 
rather than affirm the biased views of the 
NYT. Julia Jones 

Bay Area 

It’s important to make the Right-wing 
respond on our ground. The way the article 
in the Jan.-Feb. N&L said the answer has 
to be a human one made me think of where 
the debate is centered. There has been a 
shift from women’s rights to science. The 
question of when does a fetus become a 
baby ignores the whole issue of women’s 
rights. A lot of younger women today are 
falling into the pro-life category and seem 
to look down on abortion as if they are too 
good for that. They don’t think of other 
women who might not have as good a life 
as they do. 

Teenaged activist 
Memphis 

• 

WOMEN IN PRISON 

Most of the problems women prisoners 
have are shared in common with men. 
However, the following, ranked in order of 
importance, are ours alone: 1. The disrup- 
tion of the family unit. Most of the women 
are the lone parents, and in half of these 
cases the children become a ward of the 
state. The cost to society is high, but who 
can put a price on the suffering of innocent 
children? 

2. The matter of privacy. We are permit- 
ted no window coverings, and there are 
peep holes in all of the doors. We are 
constantly viewed in various stages of 
undress by male and/or lesbian 
officers. Providing a urine sample for drug 
testing must be done completely naked in 
front of an officer. All of this is done in the 


name of almighty security. 

3. The lack of medical care. I have two 
friends who have been diagnosed with a 
lump in a breast. Years have passed since 
the lumps were originally detected but 
both have been denied medical care that 
could cost them their lives. No one within 
corrections seems to care. 

Unfortunately I believe things are only 
going to grow worse as recent decisions are 
most discouraging, but we continue to 
struggle. Thank you for listening to our 
small voices. Noelle Diamond 

Ohio 

• 

FOR KARLA FAYE TUCKER 

Despite her high-profile religious “sup- 
porters” Karla Faye Tucker was doomed 
all along. Her own apparent repentance 
was not enough to throw against the 
weight of the racist Texas murder 
machine. Nothing could be allowed to call 
in question the right of the State to execute 
— mostly Black and Latino men. By exe- 
cuting Karla Faye the State feels it has 
purchased that right in perpetuity. For 
this, she had to die. Her execution became 
a drama, a morality play that could only 
ratify the existing system of death, a pious 
spectacle that reinforces the mentality 6f 
righteous racists. The religious Right has 
reason to shed tears. Karla Faye died for 
their sins. Gerard Emmett 

Chicago 

Of all the disgusting signs held by those 
waiting outside the Death Row facility for 
the execution of Karla Faye the one I can’t 
get out of my mind was the one held by a 
man which read: “Women’s Lib = Die Like 
A Man.” It is no accident that using the 
expression “women’s lib” wipes out the 
me aning of the word “liberation” which 
called for something totally new for women 
and men, a new society that would not exe- 
cute any human being. 

Erica Rae 
Illinois 
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JERICHO 98 

The U.S. government denies that there 
are any political prisoners in this country, 
but there are over 150 prisoners in U.S. 
jails because they are committed to taking 
action for social justice. Some have been- in 
jail for over 26 years, making them some of 
the longest-held such prisoners in the 
world. Many were locked up as a result of 
the FBFs Counter Intelligence Program 
(Cointelpro), developed in the 1960s alnd 
70s to attack leaders of the Black Panther 
Party, the American Indian Movement and 
other powerful social movements. The U.S. 
government is determined to keep them 
locked up. We are just as determined to 
work until they are free. Jericho “98 was 
formed to show, as the biblical story of 
Jericho shows, that when we raise ©in- 
voices collectively, we can cause walls to 
come tumbling down. Join us on March 27 
in Washington, D.C. for a rally in front of 
the White House to demand amnesty for 
Political Prisoners. Call 773-278-6706 for 
information. Jericho *98 

Chicago 


WAR AND PEACE 

Paralysis is the key word to describe the 
Palestinian-Israeli crisis today. Even the 
liberal left is not pushing for progress on 
this front, distracted by the side-show in 
Baghdad. The mood among the 
Pales tinians and those who care about 
peace with them is despondence. Jewish 
settlements in the territories are expand- 
ing, the homes of Palestinians are being 
demolished, bypass roads are being paved, 
and all the basic human rights violations 
of Palestinians continue. At the same titne, 
the economic situation in the territories is 
worsening. It’s no wonder that Arafat is 
losing support in the territories — no rede- 
ployment, no peace, no prosperity. He did- 
n’t stand a chance with Netanyahu in the 
Israeli driver’s seat. Gila Svirsky 

Jerusalem 

In the face of the mobilization of the 
American and British military forces in 
the Gulf, and the deft handling of the 


media, the small group of MPs who voted 
against a war in the Gulf need every bit of 
support and encouragement they can get. 
Tbny Benn, as one of the veterans and 
indeed an active serviceman in the Second 
World War, is worthy of praise. 

Pat Duffy 
England 

The drive to start dropping the bombs 
on the Iraqi people has been halted at least 
for the moment. But the Administration’s 
determination to do it was so fierce it made 
me realize that Barry Goldwater’s 
Vietnam days ambition to “bomb them 
back to the stone age” still lives in new 
dehumanized heads. 

Dete rmine d to stop them 
Illinois 


NIGERIAN JUNTA AS PEACE 
MAKERS? 

The forces under the leadership of the 
Nigerian military junta have finally taken 
over Freetown, the capital of Sierre Leone. 
However, we must never believe that this 
has finally stopped the many years of civil 
war. Taking over Freetown will only lead 
to the intensification of the crisis. The 
effort of the Nigerian military junta to 
parade in Freetown as democratic and 
peace-loving is part of their offensive to 
keep away international criticism of the 
dictatorial situation in Nigeria. The claim 
by the military junta that their effort is to 
bring back to power a deposed elected 
president is false and criminal. It was 
these same military forces who still hold in 
detention the elected president of Nigeria, 
and they are the same people who mur- 
dered the human rights activist, Ken 
Sarowiwa. Nigeria has anything but a 
moral claim over Freetown. 

BaKarang 

Gambia 

FIGHTING RACISM 

As I reflect on my recent experiences as 
a patient in a major hospital in central 
Scotland, my memory keeps coming back 
to the critical question Bob Dylan asked in 
“Blowing in the Wind”: “How many times 
can a man turn his head, and pretend that 
he just doesn’t see?” I have been forced to 
write about my experiences there. 

I was shocked to hear the most disgust- 
ing racist remarks from a group of a dozen 
men, shouted at a young African doctor 
who entered the ward. When a young 
Indian patient was admitted in severe 
pain some of the bigots shouted that “black 
bastards” should not be allowed into beds 
in a white hospital. Though I was hooked 
up to some of the new technology on 
wheels I went to talk to him and encourage 
him to talk to some of the older working 
men. When the worst of the racists were 
discharged I began to sleep more soundly. 

When I challenged an “educated” man 
who had joined in the laughter at the 
racist jokes, he said that “world fascism is 
the wave of the future and we have to ‘go 
with the flow’ before a more civilized world 
order ermerges.” My motive in sending an 
article on all this to the Herald, where it 
was published, is to let it be known that 
the need to combat racism is an urgent 
one. James D. Young 

Scotland 

After the police riot against the anti- 
Klan rally here, described in the Jan-Feb. 
issue, the police called the tune and the 
media danced to it. They covered up that it 
was a riot by the police, not the people. 
One of the TV reporters acknowledged to 
Memphis Against Racism that they had to 
give out what the police told them, or they 
wouldn’t tell the media anything in the 
future. Anti-Klan youth 

Memphis 

The In Memoriam to Raymond Inghram 
in the last issue reminded me about stories 
he had once told about how he had fought 
against anti-Semitism in the Navy. He was 
the only one who would fly with a Jewish 
pilot and was labeled as either a “Jew 
lover” or as Jewish, himself. He said that 
he would never deny being Jewish and if 
the anti-Semitism continued either toward 
himself or others he would use his fists to 
make his point. It was those kinds of prin- 
ciples he brought to all his work with News 
and Letters Committees. I will miss him a 
lot. Terry Moon 

Memphis 
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WORKERS 
MAKING 
CONNECTIONS 

Since the UPS strike in August, we 
had been working under an extension of 
the old contract (until final ratification 
Feb. 9). The UPS bosses have used this 
period to try and undermine our morale, 
scuttle safety procedures, and finally 
force layoffs in order to thwart the imple- 
mentation of more full-time jobs. We are 
fighting back though with grievances, 
jobs actions, and union literature. 
However, the absence of Ron Carey is 
sorely felt. It seems clear that federal 
intervention in the Teamsters union, in 
particular, and the labor movement in 
general, works against the best interests 
of the workers. I want to thank News & 
Letters for their fine coverage of the 
UPS strike and their solidarity. 

Teamster 
San Francisco Bay Area 
*** 

A call is going out to mobilize workers 
in every country of the Americas from 
April 15 to 18 around this program: On 
April 15, the same day the Western 
Hemisphere heads of State convene their 
Summit in Santiago, we call for union- 
ists and activists to organize cross-bor- 
der human chains to symbolically unite 
people from the Arctic Circle to Tierra 
del Fuego against the current “free 
trade” and structural adjustment poli- 
cies. On April 16-17 Teach-ins will pro- 
mote awareness of the disastrous conse- 
quences of NAFTA, and the MAI. On 
April 18 a Peoples’ Summit will hold a 
mass demonstration in the streets of 
Santiago, with similar mass actions on 
the same day in major cities throughout 
the Americas. We call on all unionists 
and activists to send us information 
about the actions planned in their cities 
and countries (phone: 415-440-4809; fax: 
415-440-9297; e-mail: unite@igc.apc.org). 
Western Hemisphere Conference 
SF Labor Council 
1188 Franklin St.#203 
San Francisco, CA 94109 
*** 



In 1992 Ross Perot predicted NAFTA 
would result in a giant sucking sound 
caused by all the jobs and money going 
to Mexico. It didn’t fully develop at that 
border but it can be heard today in and 
around Huntsville, Texas. It’s not 
caused by NAFTA but by TDCJ, the 
Texas Department of Criminal Justice 
that operates Texas prisons. It is ranked 
among the 15 largest businesses in 
Texas, and one would conclude that the 
$3 billion annual budget should create a 
lot of jobs in Texas and nearby states. 
The reason it’s not happening is that 
TDCJ regularly ships millions of dollars 
and thousands of jobs out of the country, 
and it’s not because domestic industries 
are unable to supply the Texas prison 
system with the things it needs. Maybe 
someone should get down to Huntsville 
to investigate the source of that giant 
sucking sound. Prisoner 

Texas 

*** 

The article from Mississippi by Sarah 
Hamer last issue showed workers’ expe- 
riences in Mexico are remarkably simi- 
lar to what is happening here and all 
over the world. People think the U.S. is 
the greatest country in the world but 
she shows that we are all connected on 
the economy. It’s almost like nations 
really don’t exists any more because we 
all fall under the same order and that 
order is capitalism. 

Young revolutionary 
Tennessee 


150 YEARS AFTER THE 
COMMUNIST MANIFESTO 

Franklin Dmitryev’s essay on the 
150th anniversary of Marx’s Comm- 
unist Manifesto shows that neither 
the Stalinist-type parties-to-lead nor the 
far Right wing understand the 
Humanism of Marx. Lenin, in his time, 
wrote that none of the Marxists under- 
stood Marx. That is even more true 
today. Marx rejected what he called “vul- 
gar communism.” To me, the two capi- 
talist parties of this country are really 
the same as the vulgar communists. The 
American revolution stopped at the 


“first negation.” The next revolution has 
to be completed, or our world will be 
destroyed. 

Retired auto worker 
Whittier, CA 

*** 

The way the essay on the Communist 
Manifesto contrasted Marx’s concept of 
organization to Blanquist insurrection- 
ism as well as to utopianism sent me 
back to reread Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
Archives column in the December issue, 
in which she wrote about Che Guevara’s 
isolation from the mass movement and 
his substitution of guerrilla warfare for 
revolution. I see this kind of attitude in 
things happening right here in Memphis 
today, where some leftists plan all kinds 
of activities and never even think about 
the African-American population here. 
The essay took up 1850 and the defeats 
of revolutions then. We live in a similar 
time, rife with retrogressive tendencies. 

Women’s Liberationist 
. Memphis 


THE GAY STRUGGLE 

One of the things I really appreciated 
at the Midwest BiSexual Lesbian Gay 
Transgender Conference was the way 
the struggle for a gay identity was being 
waged within the context of a struggle 
for a whole different society. Two of the 
posters tell that story. One said: 
“Marriage is a white cake and a white 
dress; it isn’t a challenge to white 
supremacy.” The other said: “Marriage is 
access to your spouse’s health care plan; 
it isn’t universal health coverage.” 

Conference participant 
Chicago 


A CAR NAMED TIMOR? 

Guess what is the name of the latest 
Indonesian car coming out of the auto 
factory owned by the son of Suharto? 
With all due modesty they name it 
TIMOR! Who knows, he might also get a 
Nobel prize for this. One does not know 
whether to laugh or cry, seeing what is 
going on all around us. 

Correspondent 
. British Columbia 


WHO 

SUPPORTS 
NEWS & 
LETTERS? 



The aspect I found most attractive in 
the November issue of N&L I just 
received was the clarity of analysis and 
non-dogmatic style of your presentation 
of these analyses. Here is my payment to 
keep receiving it. 

New reader 
Johannesburg, South Africa 


*** 

Your paper is strong concerning the 
fact that workers are the potential revo- 
lutionary force to smash the rule of capi- 
tal. You are also strong on the ABC’s of 
Marxism and its Achilles Heels. But you 
are too soft on religionists, nationalists, 
and the union labor peddlers, and you 
don’t point out that “oppressed nations” 
are also class-divided. Come out swing- 
ing comrades! Here’s my contribution. 

Longtime radical 
Los Angeles 


*** 

I have just posted an answer on the 
internet to the question: “Whatever hap- 
pened to the working class?” The 
answer: Some of the best of them are 
writing for News & Letters, 

Dave 

Cyberland 


*** 

Although funds are very hard to come 
by, I want to offer a small token of sup- 
port by contributing a donor sub. Please 
give it to a woman prisoner. It is my way 
of saying to some sister locked down, 
“You. are not alone.” 

Male prisoner 
_ Wisconsin 


READERS: Have you sent in your con- 
tribution to help us keep N&L going and 
to publish a new pamphlet on what its 
prisoner author cadis “The Grim Reality 
of the American Criminal (Injustice 
System”? Your support was never 
more needed! 


I Selected Publications From News & Letters I 


Books 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 

□Marxism and Freedom: From 1 776 until today 


1988 edition. New author's introduction $17.50 

□Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre 
and from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New author's introduction $16.95 


□Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution 

1991 edition. New audior's introduction. Foreword 
by Adrienne Rich $12.95 

□ Womens Liberation and the Dialectics of Re- 
volution: Reaching for the Future (1996 edition) $1 5.95 

□The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 
Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: 
Two Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya 
Dunayevskaya 

Contains "Presentation on Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy of June 1, 1987," and 1953 "Letters 
on Hegel's Absolutes." 

$3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

By Charles Denby 

□indignant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya 
Dunayevskaya $16.95 

By Kevin Anderson 

□ Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism: A 
Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin's studies of Hegel. 

$15.95 


Pamphlets 

□American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as 
Vanguard 

Statement of die National Editorial Board. Includes 
"A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Between the 
U.S. and Africa" by Raya Dunayevskaya, and "Black 


Caucuses in the Unions" by Charles Denby $2 

□Harry McShane and the Scottish Roots of Marxist- 
Humanism by Peter Hudis $3 

□ l/Wa Bosnia- Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of 
Western 'Civilization' (Expanded edidon) $5 

□Marx's Capitated Today's Global Crisis 


Includes critiques of Ernest Mandcl and Tony Cliff 
$2 

□The Coal Miners’ General Strike of 1 969-50 and 
the Birth of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S.: A 
History of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.50 

□Myriad Global Crises of the 1 980s and the 
Nuclear World Since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

First English translation $2 

□Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and 
the Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya .......$1.25 

□Frantz Fanon, Soweto, and American Black 
Thought by Lou Turner and John Alan $3 

□Working Women for Freedom by Angela Terrano, 
Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 

□Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□News and Letters Committees Constitution .... 32c 


□Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog 

A full list of publications (many publications arc not 
listed here) available from News and Letters 
Committees 550 postage 

Archives 

□Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection; Marxist-Humanism: A Half- 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-pagc microfilm collection 

$6.50 

□The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection - Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half-Century of Its World 
Development A 15,000-page microfilm collection 
on 8 reels available from Wayne State University, 
Detroit, MI 48202 ..........,$165 

Newspaper 

A News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual 
published 10 times a year (request information about 
gift subscriptions) $5/year 

□Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77, 1977-84, 1984-87, 1987-94 $25 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from University 
Microfilms International, 300 Zecb Rd., Ann Arbor, 
MI 48 1 06. N &L as well as other Marxist-Humanist 
literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail Orders To: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Burcn St., Room 707, 
Chicago, IL 60605, Phone (312) 663-0839 

Enclosed find $ for the literature 

checked. Please add SI. 00 for each item for postage. 

Illinois residents add 7% sales tax. 

Name 

Address 

City State 


Zip 
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William Julius Wilson’s racing economy 


Black/Red View 


by John Alan 

Last month, in San Jose, Cal., at a session of President 
Clinton’s Race Initiative Advisory Board, William Julius 
Wilson, professor of Afro-American Studies at Harvard 
University, said that it was racism that originally forced 
many African American workers to take low-skill jobs, 
and has trapped them without opportunity to escape. 

“There is no way to explain the disproportionate num- 
ber of minorities who are poor without taking the legacy 
of race into account— and the legacy of race is the urban 
ghetto,” he said. 

Wilson went on to say that the new contributing fac- 
tors now keeping Blacks in poverty are the “profound 
transformations in the economy, such as the decline in 


Black World 


(Continued from page 1) 

had come to shape the political and religious thinking of 
northern blacks,” since southern Blacks had “more deep- 
seated traditions of active resistance, more far-flung com- 
munication systems, and a more rebellious religion” (197). 
At the same time, Walker recognized that “his freedom 
was bound up with the slaves’ freedom, and that any mod- 
icum of freedom he already possessed in no way validat- 
ed his abandoning the struggle” (40). 

Networks of inter-communication were often strategi- 
cally grounded in Black labor. For instance, Black ship 
captains along the riverways of the South were slaves 
who “often labored without any white supervision, were 
gone for many days at a time, and had wide geographic 
mobility” (51), so they could easily carry news from port 
cities to slaves in the interior regions. 

These Black networks often hummed with news of rev- 
olutions. From the American Revolution, to the slave-led 
revolution in Haiti, Blacks stayed abreast of current polit- 
ical events. Hinks stresses that Walker’s voice emerged 
from his vital engagement in a mass social movement. 

“David Walker’s Appeal did not generate slave resis- 
tance in the South. The slaves did not need Walker to tell 
them what they had been doing all along.. ..Indeed, 
Walker was a product of their tradition of resistance 
rather than the other way around. Yet the pamphlet was 
a rallying point.. ..While the Appeal did not make the 
turbulence of 1829-1831, it did act in concert with the 
insurrectionary spirit, broadened its meaning” (172). 

MOVEMENT OF IDEAS AND PEOPLE 

This movement of ideas is concretized in the history of 
the distribution of the Appeal. The governments of the 
Southern states brutally suppressed the pamphlet. This 
violent response by Southern authorities showed they 
were well aware of the volatility of these ideas and the 
organizational strength behind Walker’s ability to get 
these ideas into the Black South. Contact with the idea of 
freedom could not be halted, finally, since it traveled in 
too many ways to be controlled. 

For instance, white anti-slavery missionaries, who 
were defending the land-rights of the Cherokees in 
Georgia, were “maltreated and imprisoned in 1829 or 
1830 for having one of Walker’s pamphlets, as well as for 
admitting some colored children into their Indian school” 
(127). Walker had drawn the obvious parallel between 
white treatment of the Natives and Blacks, and “believed 
the Native Americans would probably be likely allies in 
the struggle” (131). Apparently, Walker was not merely 
hoping for such an alliance, but had a concrete base from 
which to build it. 

Walker understood the universality of the struggle 
against slavery, being the first to assert “with such vehe- 
mence.. .that the security of African Americans was in 
jeopardy so long as blacks anywhere in the world were 
enslaved and treated like subhuman brutes” (179). 
Philosophically, Walker was absolutely opposed to the 
conditions which existed, and he knew their absolute 
opposite: Black activity and thought, which could “smash 
slavery finally and decisively” (198). 

It is on this point that Hinks falters somewhat: he feels 
that “Walker’s revolutionary endeavor fell short,” when 
the South was seemingly able to quell the fires the pam- 
phlet had helped to ignite (257-8). But this takes too 
immediate a view. In fact, Walker’s Appeal helped to fuel 
the slave revolts that culminated with Nat Dimer’s 
Rebellion in 1831, and the growing unity of Black and 
white Abolitionists in the North. While the defeat of 
Turner’s revolt was devastating, it led to the creation of a 
new form of Black revolt, the Underground Railroad, 
which was made possible by the same networks that facil- 
itated the distribution of the Appeal. As such it repre- 
sents a continuity and expansion of Walker’s ideas and 
organizational philosophy. 

Similarly, Hinks does not appreciate the feminist 
dimension that Maria Stewart added to the Black dimen- 
sion immediately following Walker’s death. Hinks concen- 
trates on what he calls her “haughtiness” and “disdain” for 
manual labor (254). He misses that Stewart— herself a 
servant— had a passion to break down the division of men- 
tal and manual labor, for both men and women. Hinks 
sees Stewart only as a representative of a nascent Black 
middle-class moralism, rather than as bold speaker 
extending Walker’s work (see N&L, March 1997, p.2). 

Despite these limitations in his interpretation, Hinks’ 
intrepid scholarship bears stirring testimony to the cre- 
ativity of Black masses. David Walker emerges as a social 
individual who let nothing interfere with his universal- 
ism: freedom itself. —Jennifer Pen 


demand for low-skill jobs.” lb resolve this problem, 
Wilson proposed, rather abstractly, that the government 
needs to address the changed nature of the job market 
which hampers all races. And the best thing for the eco- 
nomically depressed Black communities is to “extend this 
(national) economic recovery for next several years.” 

In his statement about “extending economic recovery 
for the next several years,” he was presenting President 
Clinton’s political position that the so-called booming 
industrial economy would automatically eradicate hard- 
core poverty in the African American working class. 

As if to make Professor Wilson face reality, the Feb. 17, 
1998 New York Times published an editorial under the 
title “Black- White Income Inequality” with the following 
information: “The income gap between black and white 
families closed slightly between 1993 and 1996, according 
to the White House Council of Economic Advisors. But 
the gap remained huge and may have only temporarily 
receded. Indeed, black and Hispanic families are further 
behind whites than they were twenty years ago. The yaw- 
ing gaps between rich and poor and between blacks and 
whites are not going away anytime soon.” 

The editorial concludes that “The plight of the low-skill 
worker has been decades in the m akin g and will not turn 
around by the temporary flush of economic recovery.” 

While it’s true that racism is a powerful social 
force in American society, which does hinder the 
self-development of Black Americans, it is hardly 
responsible for this permanent poverty in Black 
working class communities. 

The nearest that Professor Wilson got to the real cause 
for Black poverty was when he said that the contributing 
reasons for Black poverty were the “profound transfor- 
mations in the economy.” Obviously, Wilson was alluding 
to the growth of high-technology in production which 
made large numbers of Black workers redundant. 

Neither of these “profound transformations in the 
economy” are new, but are only an intensification of the 
general law of capitalist production which gets its surplus 
value (unpaid labor hours) from workers and at the same 
time throws them into the ranks of the unemployed. In 
other words it is a mode of production which creates both 
poverty and wealth at the same time. 

President Clinton from the first moment he took office 
became a political supporter and an unabashed booster of 
high-tech production. He was the first pin-up President 
in Silicon Valley and there is no doubt that high-tech 
moguls have attributed to his policies the present so- 
called booming economy. 

But African-American workers are still, according to 
the old adage, “ last hired, first fired,” Black urban com- 
munities are still grim areas of run-down houses with 
alienated unemployed Black youth standing on the cor- 
ners with no other alternative except to work at low-pay- 
ing jobs or turn to crime. 

President Clinton has called these Black youth 
amoral and a drag on the economy. Henry Louis 
Gates, W. E. B. DuBois Professor at Harvard, thinks 
these youth “might as well be from Mars,” living 
out of this world. Both are wrong. These youth are 
indeed, totally in this world as the human results 
of the werewolf need of capitalism to accumulate 
wealth at the expense of human needs. 

Racism, even when it is expressed in the racial division 
of labor— is not the prime reason for Black poverty. 


(Continued from page I) 

Farish Street Black Entertainment District adjacent to 
downtown Jackson. 

Stephanie Parker-Weaver, Mississippi Executive 
Secretary of Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
(SCLC), charged that the CCI scheme, to which several 
prominent Black politicians have also signed on, seeks to 
“create a Memphis-style Beale Street entertainment dis- 
trict to help revitalize downtown Jackson. 

Nothing on Beale Street is Black-owned 
currently.” 

The Advoeate joined with SCLC, civil 
rights and neighborhood preservation 
groups to fight the CCI plan. Mr. Tisdale 
sued CCI in 1996 for misuse of govern- 
ment funds, and amended his lawsuit on 
Jan. 19, 1998— only a week before the 
bombing— to include $30 million in puni- 
tive and compensatory damages. 

“We don’t know who did the firebomb- 
ing,” Mr. Tisdale told N&L, “but the fact is 
that the white power structure in 
Mississippi today is working veiy well 
through its Black servants.” Ms. Parker- 
Weaver agreed, arguing that “the 
Jackson Advocate was firebombed for 
one reason and one reason only. It has spo- 
ken ‘truth to power’ for many, many 
years— Black power and white power.” At 
the same time she cautioned that “we are 
not by any means saying that CCI officials and/or their 
proponents actually firebombed the Advocate them- 
selves or had knowledge of the bombing.” 

The real question, says Ms. Parker-Weaver, is “who 
would feel comfortable enough to firebomb the Jackson 
Advocate in the first year of the administration of 
Jackson’s first Black mayor?” 

In court, Mr. Tisdale’s suit was assigned to Judge 
Swann Yerger. He turns out, Ms. Parker-Weaver said, to 
be “the brother of Wirt Yerger, a founding board member 


Recently, a documentary on PBS graphically showed that 
Black steel workers, after having been successful in their 
long battle to overturn the practice of restricting Black 
workers to low-skill jobs in steel mills, found themselves 
and white workers among the permanently unemployed. 
At the end of this documentary, Black steel workers 
became aware that their labor and the means of produc- 
tion in the mills have become entangled in the world mar- 
ket, as steel plant after steel plant were closed down and 
blown up. The “expanding recovery” Wilson referred to, 
for these Black steel workers ended in desolated steel 
towns and unemployment, even though they had won the 
battle to be upgraded to jobs equal with white workers. 

Toxic backyard 

Memphis, Term. — I’ve lived in the area around the 
Defense Depot all my life and I’ve worked in chemistry 
since 1964. 

A drainage ditch from the Depot ran adjacent to our 
property. We actually played in the water. We found a lot 
of old gas mask canisters in the ditch. At the time we had 
no idea what the mounds of chemicals inside the Depot 
were and for a while they were left uncovered. In the 
early years we didn’t have running water and took our 
water from the water table, from wells. 

Just before my dad died, I remember some guys com- 
ing down dressed in protective clothing, taking tests in 
the area. They didn’t tell us why. A couple of our neigh- 
bors had kidney problems. One died from it. 

I read an article in the paper about mustard gas being 
buried there. Knowing what mustard gas is about, that 
really shook me up. It all started to come together. The 
community had two meetings at some schools and the 
movement got started. 

I’m not totally sure Depot officials would have fought 
us had it not been a Black neighborhood. I know a lot of 
situations of this type happen to be in Black neighbor- 
hoods. If you’re concerned about people as a whole, it’s not 
one single cause that you get attached to. You get 
attached to anything that you see is unjust. I don’t think 
you can separate this from the Civil Rights Movement. In 
the 1960s I was very active in the Civil Rights Movement. 

When our environmental justice movement was get- 
ting started in 1995, the government was selecting a 
Restoration Advisory Board [RAB, which is supposed to 
“advise” on cleanup]. At one meeting they were talking 
about a toluene compound, saying there’s no danger 
because it’s in cleaning fluids. But you don’t ingest clean- 
ing fluid! They talk about drilling wells to clean up the 
water, but the premise is that they’ve got it contained and 
know exactly where it is, and none of it has left the spot 
that it was initially buried in. Some of the things have 
been buried a long time, and they didn’t have chemically 
resistant containers. A lot of them have probably decom- 
posed and contaminated the soil. 

From Working in chemistry I have some idea of what 
the hazards are. It looks like there’s a lot of cleanup activ- 
ity but it’s strictly cosmetic. They said they neutralized 
the mustard gas. I asked: what was the neutralizing 
agent, what was the chemical reaction? They’ve never 
given an explanation. The very fact that they buried 
things indicates that they realized there was a problem. 

—Black chemical worker 


of CCI. Swann and Wirt Yerger are cousins of Byron De 
La Beckwith, the convicted murderer of Medgar Evers.” 
Wirt Yerger is a major figure in the state Republican 
party. Judge Yerger refused to excuse himself from the 
case, although that decision is being appealed. 

Not until after the bombing were SCLC activists able to 
uncover the actual CCI rendering of the plan for the 
Farish Street Entertainment District. The artist’s render- 
ing showed the site of the building housing 
the Jackson Advocate as the “Walter 
Payton Club.” Among the detailed draw- 
ings of Farish Street approved by Mayor 
Harvey Johnson, the Advocate was 
nowhere to be found. 

Three days after the firebombing, hun- 
dreds of Advocate supporters, some from 
as far away as New Orleans, participated 
in a prayer vigil and rally in front of the 
burned-out building. A Jackson 
Advocate Defense Fund was estab- 
lished to help rebuild the Advocate; it 
has already received contributions from 
civil rights groups, women’s organiza- 
tions, unions and individuals across 
Mississippi and outside the state. But the 
Jackson Clarion Ledger, the largest 
daily newspaper in the state, has refused 
to mention the Fund. Ms. Parker-Weaver 
noted that “Duane McCallister, its pub- 
lisher, is a founding and current board 
member of CCI.” 

Mr. Tisdale sums up the situation by remarking that 
“Mississippi is not a government in the generally accept- 
ed sense of the word. It is a conspiracy between those who 
have and those who govern.” As for those who want to see 
the Advocate silenced, he offers this succinct response: 
“I’m still here.” 

Donations may be mailed to: JACKSON ADVOCATE 
DEFENSE FUND P.O. BOX 2016 JACKSON, MS 
3920S-Q291. 


After bombing, Jackson Advocate ‘still here’ 



Jackson Advocate publisher 
Charles Tisdale 
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From Marxist-Humanist Archives 


(Continued from page 4) 

important way, this was prefigured* in the Taiping 
Revolution in the 1850s. That is to say, from 
Eurocentrism, Marx’s world view was extending to 
Asian society, both Indian and Chinese. Even more 
important than global extension, as if that were nar- 
rowed to geography, was the concept of the forces of rev- 
olution, whether that be what he called a “second edi- 
tion of the peasant revolution” as against the misused 
and most popular phrase, “rural idiocy”; a greater 
appreciation of artisans, or pre-capitalist society [;] and 
a greater hatred for capitalism as against playing up in 
the Communist Manifesto the revolutionary features 
of capitalism when it overthrew feudalism. 

I t is fantastic, for example, for the [Women’s 
Liberation Movement] today to so soon forget that 
not only the inspiration but the actual tactics of 
revolt for the activist ’60s came from the Black dimen- 
sion. And while not that direct a relationship to the 
development of the Marxist movement in Europe in the 
1907 period, it is a fact that both the Black dimension 
and the [Women’s Liberation Movement] that had 
begun as early as Marx’s day and had come to a tragic 
climax in the famous Triangle fire, was made an inter- 
national holiday by the first German socialist move- 
ment under the direction of Clara Zetkin. And yet we 
find no hint of any of this in either the discussions in 
the 1907 Congress or in the further development of 
Rosa Luxemburg. It is not as unconnected as it would 
appear to be, with the fact that she had what to this 
writer is a fantastically wrong position on the National 
Question. We will see this reappear again in 1917 
when, though she hails the [Russian Revolution] as the 
greatest daring act, chooses to criticize the Bolsheviks 
[who were] actually carrying out instead of just believ- 
ing in the principle of self-determination of nations. On 
the other hand, she herself turned to great new activi- 
ty in women’s liberation both during the suffrage cam- 
paign and in getting the greatest support for her anti- 
war activity among the women revolutionaries. 

The reason that it is important before we get to the 
greatest period of [Luxemburg’s] self-development, the- 


* A “?” appears above “prefigured” in the original text. 

New Grundrisse edition 

Otsuki Shoten, a Japanese publishing company, has 
recently published a photographic color edition of 
Marx’s Grundrisse, his first draft of what would later 
become Capital. The edition reproduces Marx’s own 
manuscript exactly, though enlarged in size. 

Susumu Nakagawa, the editor, told The Japan 
Times that “The manuscript is a precious piece of prop- 
erty of humankind. I believe that there is a need all the 
more nowadays to find out what Marx was actually 
thinking or was trying to say by going back to history, 
that is, to his original manuscript. I guess that in the 
editing process for typeset editions of the Grundrisse 
there were many interpretations. The exact copy of the 
handwritten manuscript will be of great help in inter- 
preting Marx, because the copy shows crossed out words 
or sentences and different words not used in typeset edi- 
tions, and where Marx switched from pen to pencil.” 

Nakagawa’s stress on the contemporary importance 
of studying the process of Marx’s thinking stands in con- 
trast to a general tendency among post-Marx Marxists 
to emphasize those aspects of Marx’s work with which 
we are already familiar. The Grundrisse was first pub- 
lished fewer than 50 years ago, in the wake of the 
Chinese revolution, and an English edition did not 
appear until 1973. 

Otsuki Shoten is printing 150 copies, hoping that 
research institutions around the world will purchase 
them. Each copy sells for 850,000 yen, equivalent to 
about $7,000. — A.K. 
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oretically, organizationally, practically, and in the 
development and rejection of friendships— 
1910-1918— is that it’s no abstract matter to talk about 
what is “in the air.” There is, in fact; no other way to lis- 
ten both to the voices from below, to anticipate both the 
subjective and objective developments, rooted in the 
economic and political crises of the day... 

Response from France 

Paris — In response to the editorial, “The Papon 
Trial and French Fascism” (November 1997 N&L), 
Vichy was not a fascist regime in the usual sense of the 
term. As to the 1962 Demonstration against the 
Algerian War, where you write that “Papon’s men killed 
five white French citizens at a Communist antiwar 
demonstration,” there were not five but eight deaths at 
Charonne. De Beauvoir is always a bad historical 
source. It was a united demonstration of the whole 
opposition and of all the unions (except Force Ouvrere) 
against the OAS [rightist officers erfgaged in a terror 
champaign]. Everyone was there. For example, this 
was the only time in her life that my mother demon- 
strated. The demonstration was banned, like all 
demonstrations at this time. The Communist Party was 
very slow to get involved in the demonstrations of 1961- 
62. It is true, on the other hand, that the majority of 
those killed were Communists: they were together and 
the police attacked more violently because it was the 
end of the demonstration and only communists 
remained at that spot. 

These were not “white citizens.” If I remember cor- 
rectly, there was a 17-year-old youth, a foreigner, and, I 
think, a Frenchman of Caribbean origin. Here journal- 
istic abridgment is the problem. Also, in the USA, you 
have the deplorable habit of using your classification in 
five categories— perhaps it is operative in the USA, but 
it doesn’t work elsewhere! One never speaks of “Whites” 
in France. With regard to a racist murder, one says “a 
young Frenchman of Comoran origin,” for example. 

At the funeral of those killed at Charonne, there 
were 500,000 people of all sorts (and very likely work- 
ers were a minority there)— it was above all an ethical 
response. (My brother, a medical school professor, and 
all his colleagues were there. The churches were there.) 

-Anti-racism activist 



New Kosova protests 



Albanian demonstrators protest Serbian crackdown 
in Pristina, Kosova. 


Voices From Within 
The Prison Walls 


‘Where is the love?’ 

In the 1970s, Donny Hathaway recorded a famous 
song with Roberta Flack titled “Where is the Love?” As 
I laid in my prison bed I thought, “Where is the love of 
Black people for their incarcerated brothers and sis- 
ters?” The sad reality is that there is no love for the 
ever increasing prison population of Black people in 
this country from their people as a whole. 

Every year 
we see on tele- 
vision how 
Black prisoners 
are released 
from prison 
through DNA 
testing and 
other court pro- 
ceedings after 
serving over 
ten years in 
prison. In 
Illinois for the 
last six years, 

Black prisoners 
were found 
innocent of the 
crimes that placed them behind bars. In some cases, the 
State Attorneys were found hiding or not bringing up 
evidence that they possessed that would have cleared 
innocent defendants that went to prison. 

Where is the national outcry by the Black com* 
m unities throughout the U.S. to investigate again 
every Black prisoner’s case to see if wrongdoing 
is evident! 

Prisoners in every state have lost many humane 
privileges and rights over the 1990s. Prisoners are also 
the easiest group that politicians can get tough on with-- 
out fear because prisoners have no voice and do not 
vote. Our people are not united nationally or in each 
state to address prisoners’ issues like disparities in sen- 
tencing. 

Violent crimes, according to FBI reports, have 
dropped for seven years straight, but Black prisoners 
increasingly pack the already sardine-like slave camps 
called correctional centers or prisons. Should that tell 
you something? 

Prisoners are the new commodity for big businesses 
on Wall Street investing in private prisons. Nobody is 
going to change the massive incarceration of young 
Black men but us— Black people who love their own, 
who will fight for their own. As it stands, too many 
Black people are brainwashed into thinking that all 
prisoners are gang members or drug dealers, the scum 
of the earth. 

However, when it is your son, nephew, brother or sis- 
ter, you see a different picture. We must understand 
that what affects one, affects all. We have been educat- 
ed to not love ourselves. Now, we must re-educate our- 
selves to have pride in our rich, glorious history, respect 
for our culture, love for self and love for The Creator of 
the Universe, and love for the prisoner— who is just like . 
you. 

Where is the love? Your guess is as good as mine. 

—Black prisoner, Illinois 


Welfare ‘reform’ stress and humiliation 


Chicago — I’m enrolled at a city college to get an 
advanced certificate in Computer Information. It’s a 
one-year program. I could see myself getting into some- 
thing different if I knew I had the time. But right now 
with TANF (Temporary Assistance to Needy Families) 
I have to get something that I can hurry up and get out 
with and get a job. 

But I’m worried I may not be able to complete this 
certificate. This month they are making us re-apply 
for child care under a different program called Day 
Care Action. You have to take the “Responsibility and 
Service Plan” (RASP) form, which you fill out with your 
caseworker at TANF, to Day Care Action to be 
approved. RASP is about what you’re doing with your 
life to become independent, like job training and edu- 
cation. If they don’t like the program you’re enrolled in, 
they can deny you child care. 

Wth Day Care Action, everyone will have a co-pay- 
ment of anywhere from $1 to $200 a month depending 
on annual income. The government gives you the 
money and then takes it back through this child care 
co-payment. You don’t know if you’re going to get pulled 
out of school because your child care benefits will get 
cut. Or they’ll make you work and you’ll have to pay a 
higher co-payment for day care which you can’t afford. 
I don’t care if it’s $4. When you’re on public aid, that $4 
goes for something. They know we’re poor and they 
want to keep us that way. 

They think: “We’re going to keep you stressed out 
because you have to come to us and we can play God.” 
A lot of times I want, to say the heck with it and go get 
a job. But I know $5 an hour is not going to take care of 
me and my family. And that makes me say I’m going to 
stay in school as long as I can. 

Another form of stress and humiliation while you’re 
in school is that at the end of the month you have to go 


around to all your teachers and get their signature on 
an attendance sheet. You also sign in and out at the 
library, computer lab and tutoring center and at the 
end of the month you get everyone’s signature. It tells 
everyone: “I’m a welfare recipient.” You may as well 
carry a plaque around your chest. It’s horrendous. 

You must have 20 instructional hours a week to get 
child care. So you have to write all your activities down. 
It’s to say: “We need to keep daily track on you.” You’re 
like a little child. Everywhere you go you have your 
paper and pen — “Will you sign this for me?” 

You live under constant stress on public aid. They 
keep that constant stress there to wear you down till 
you go get one of those $5-an-hour jobs you can’t sup- 
port yourself with. 

—Distressed mother against TANF 
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Stop ongoing U.S. war on the Ir; 


(Continued from page 1) 

East to a state of preindustrial backwardness. 
Hundreds of men, women and especially children are 
dying every month because of lack of access to food, 
medicine, and decent clothing. 

It is therefore not necessary to wait for the out- 
break of military hostilities before initiating new 
protests against U.S. policy in the Gulf. With the 
sanctions, the U.S. is effectively at war with Iraq 
already. The sanctions imposed after 1991 simply 
continued the war in a new form. This was recog- 
nized by a young supporter of Voices in the 
Wilderness, a humanitarian aid group, who said 
at a recent demonstration in Chicago, “The sanc- 
tions haven’t done anything to hurt Saddam, they 
only hurt the civilian population of Iraq.” 

This is true, but even this is not the whole 
truth. For the sanctions have actually 
strengthened Hussein’s repressive regime. 

- Along with embargoes on food and medicine 
which have weakened the populace physi- 
cally, the embargo on such things as books 
and papers is a blow at the intellectual oppo- 
sition far more than at the regime itself. 

In early February, the UN raised the ceiling on 
the amount of crude oil Iraq could sell each year 
for purchasing such items as powdered milk, 
chicken and eggs, from $4 billion to $10.4 billion. 

Yet this still does not come close to meeting the 
needs of Iraq’s 22 million people. Moreover, the devas- 
tation of Iraq’s industrial base has been so severe that 
it is doubtful whether Iraq can produce much more 
than $4 billion worth of crude oil in the immediate 
future. 

Clearly, the sanctions have done nothing to hurt 
Saddam or his inner circle, who continue to live in opu- 
lence. Nor have they stopped Iraq’s ability to create 
weapons of mass destruction, some of which— like the 
deadly biological agent anthrax— can be produced rela- 
tively cheaply and easily. Yet Clinton, as well as his 
right-wing critics, continue to illogically assert the 
need to continue the sanctions! 

A SPLINTERING ALLIANCE 

What is new today, as against both 1991 and the var- 
ious armed attacks launched by Bush and Clinton 
against Iraq between then and now, is that the seeming 
unanimity which bolstered U.S. policy on the Persian 
Gulf is coming apart. 

This is reflected in new tensions within the U.S. rul- 
ing class, as seen in right-wing critics of Clinton accus- 
ing him of “caving in” to UN pressure for a negotiated 
settlement. Yet such accusations are off the mark. The 
UN today remains what it has always been— a tool of 
U.S. foreign policy. Secretary of State Madeleine 
Albright laid out to Annan what he could and could not 
offer to Hussein prior to his departure to Baghdad, and 
he acted accordingly. Clinton decided to make use of 
Annan’s diplomacy because he realized he lacks for now 
the domestic and international support to launch a full- 
scale war. 

The emergence of new anti-war sentiment has been 
striking, especially on the part of student protesters 
filmed on national news chanting “We don’t want your 
racist war!” For millions of Americans the legacy of the 
Gulf War and U.S. intervention since then has shown 
up the futility of Clinton’s policy. The 100,000 victims of 
Gulf War syndrome constitute an insurmountable lega- 
cy of mistrust in itself. Added to this is the memory of 
the U.S. debacle in Somalia, in which thousands of 
Somali citizens were massacred in a failed military 
operation to capture Somali clan leader Mohammed 
Farah Aided. The U.S. military casualties became a 
huge embarrassment. 

The “liberal” Clinton is himself a dupe, in a sense, of 
the same kind of arrogance as his role models in the 
Kennedy administration, “the best and the brightest,” 
who were architects of the Vietnam War. The growing 
popular disgust with the “arrogance of power” displayed 
by the likes of Albright and Secretary of Defense 
William Cohen was clearly evident in those who shouted 
them down at a nationally televised “town hall” meeting 
on the Gulf Crisis in Columbus, Ohio last month. The 
event shocked the administration, which had deluded 
itself that such strident anti-war sentiment was a thing 
of the past. 

Growing popular dissatisfaction with U.S. policy 
toward Iraq, not only in the U.S. but worldwide, is to 
some extent reflected in the growing divisions between 
the rulers, though they come from a very different 
ground. These divisions are most sharply seen with 
Russia, which opposed any U.S. military action and has 
become increasingly cozy with Hussein’s regime. 
France took a position half-way between that of Russia 
and the U.S. in decrying military action but demanding 
i that Hussein agree to the UN inspections. As a whole, 
there is less support for U.S. military action in the Gulf 
than ever before, with the exception of Kuwait, Israel, 
i and Britain. 

The most important shifts in alliances are occurring 
fin the Middle East. Syria’s Hafez al-Assad, a longtime 
bitter enemy of Hussein, has opened its border with 
Iraq for the first time since 1991. As one commentator 
: put it, “In 1991, after the collapse of its Soviet super- 
power supporter, Syria sought rapprochement with the 
U.S. and saw Iraq as a threat. Now it’s the other way 
around.” 


In another first since 1991, the foreign minister of 
Qatar, a small emirate in the Persian Gulf, visited 
Baghdad in February to express his sympathy for Iraq’s 
position. Even Saudi Arabia and Turkey, firm U.S. 
allies, refrained from granting permission for the U.S. 
to use their soil to launch air strikes. 


What the Gulf rulers fear most from any 
upheaval in Iraq is the effect it would have on 
their own restive masses. The most fundamental 
fact about U.S. policy in the region is that it is 
directed against the revolutionary tradition of 
the Middle East, which has come to life over and 
over, in Iraq, Iran, Lebanon and elsewhere. 

Fear of new revolts explains why the Middle East 
regimes increasingly indicate that they would like 
Hussein to remain in power. As Alistair Lyon of Reuters 
put it, “Countries like Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and 
Bahrain don’t want any weakening of central authority 
in Iraq.” As for Iran, “It seems keen on settling its dif- 
ferences with Baghdad rather than trying to foment a 
militant Shi’ite revolt in the south... Iran wants a stable 
Iraq. It is very concerned about any upheavals and will 
not support any Shi’ite movement, even if there is an 
uprising in Baghdad.” 

Turkey also prefers to see Hussein stay in power, so 
as to prevent the Kurds in the north from being able to 
attain a truly independent nationhood. Turkey’s war 
against the Kurds of northern Iraq has been unceasing, 
as seen in its Feb. 22 air attack on 7,000 Kurds trapped 
between the Kurdish enclave and areas controlled by 
the Iraqi government. 

CONTRADICTIONS FROM WITHIN 

The way in which the U.S. policy in the Gulf feeds on 
and builds up the most reactionary forces can be seen 
perhaps most clearly in the way the current situation 
has been used to advantage by Israel’s Benjamin 
Netanyahu. Even without the U.S. bombing, tremen- 
dous damage, perhaps irreparable, has been done to 
the peace process. 

The U.S.’s callous disregard for the effect of its poli- 
cies on the Iraqi masses has compromised its position 
even with the most reactionary Arab regimes, making 
them more reluctant to pursue any future U.S. initia- 
tive on the Israeli-Palestinian issue. It is clear that no 
progress on the peace process will come from 
Netanyahu. He is making use of the growing expres- 
sions of support for Hussein in the Arab world to argue 
that any talk of peace with Arabs is useless, as it auto- 
matically translates into policies that will lead to 
strengthening those who support Israel’s total destruc- 
tion. Many Israelis are complaining that the Gulf crisis 
is paving the way for his reelection. 

New expressions of militant opposition to U.S. policy 
have meanwhile emerged on the streets of several Arab 
countries. Anti-war demonstrations,- some sponta- 
neous, erupted in Egypt in February, while in Jordan, a 
major demonstration broke out in Maan on Feb. 21, 
which government troops repressed. Throughout 
February hundreds of Palestinians engaged in protests 
on the West Bank, which Arafat repressed. 

Yet we should be under no illusion about the political 
content of such protests, as seen in the slogan shouted 
over and over in the protests on the West Bank— 
’’Beloved Saddam, hit Tel Aviv.” This was much the 
same sentiment which predominated in the protests 
which arose against the Gulf War there in 1991, send- 
ing the movement into a dead end. 

Viewing the enemy of your enemy as your 
friend, and limiting yourself to what you oppose 
without ever working out a comprehensive per- 
spective of what you are for, is not something 
that simply goes away with the passage of time. It 
is overcome only through a conscious effort, in 
which the emerging struggles are connected with 
a vision of genuine human liberation. There is 
nothing about the present situation which makes 
the emergence of such a vision any more auto- 
matic than in 1991. 

For this reason, in order to project a total opposition 
to today’s drive for war, in which we oppose the machi- 
nations of all state powers in the region, we need to 
absorb the historic lessons of the recent past, by com- 
ing to grips with a philosophy of revolution which com- 


people 

prehends this history. 

An historic relation has existed between the U.S. and 
Iraqi masses, who possess a deep revolutionary tradi- 
tion. Yet whatever has been the attitude toward the 
tyrant Saddam Hussein, U.S. support for counter-revo- 
lution has been absolutely consistent.* 

HISTORY AND RECOLLECTION 

During the Iran-Iraq War, the U.S. “leaned” 
toward Hussein’s regime, regardless of his use of 
chemical weapons against Iranian troops in the 
Faw Peninsula and upon the Iraqi Kurds of 
Halabja. Over a million Iraqis and Iranians died in 
the reactionary terror of that eight-year war. 

When the U.S. turned against Hussein, after his 
invasion of Kuwait in 1990, countless thousands 
more were killed in Bush’s Gulf War. These deaths 
included many thousands of Iraqi civilians, coldly 
termed “collateral damage,” as for example the 
hundreds of women and children who died in the 
Baghdad air raid bunker penetrated by a “smart 
bomb” of the type Clinton is now relying on. 

The Gulf War also saw thousands of conscripted 
Iraqi troops who had no desire to fight against any 
outsider and would have liked nothing better than 
to turn their guns around on their own oppressors. 
Instead, in acts of mass murder, these troops were 
massacred by the thousands on the “highway of 
death” leading out of Kuwait, or buried alive under 
the hot desert sands by American bulldozers. 

Shortly after the Gulf War the Iraqi masses did rise 
up against Hussein’s regime. The Kurds, Marsh Arabs, 
Shi’ites and other national minorities; women who 
armed themselves; workers who formed shuras, revolu- 
tionary councils, all used the moment to rise up. The 
response of the U.S. was a shift in policy toward 
Hussein, seeing his regime as preferable to the “insta- 
bility” which a successful revolutionary upheaval 
would have brought to the region. 

By 1996, Hussein was allowed to invade portions of 
Iraqi Kurdistan, and hundreds of Kurdish activists and 
militants were slaughtered. The Barzani faction of the 
Kurdish movement, which began to have armed battles 
with other Kurdish groups, helped pave the way for 
Hussein’s invasion. 

The revolutionary passions and forces in the U.S. 
must not be separated from those in Iraq or elsewhere. 
That is the only way to avoid the trap of reactionary 
positions— whether it comes from right-wingers like 
Richard Perle and Stephen Solarz, who prefer to try to 
corrupt the Iraqi opposition to the point where the cur- 
rent regime coiuld be replaced with one more “coopera- 
tive” with the U.S. but no less reactionary, or whether 
it comes from leftists who tail-end Saddam Hussein 
instead of solidarizing with the masses of Iraq who are 
opposing him. 

There is also the opposition to war against Iraq 
voiced by a racist xenophobe like Patrick Buchanan, 
who would rather turn his attention toward suppress- 
ing Blacks, immigrants, gays and women in the U.S. 
And there is the narrow nationalist opposition of Louis 
Farrakhan, who embraces the bloody Iraqi regime in 
the name of religion and, like Buchanan, anti- 
Semitism. 

In combatting these and other reactionary tenden- 
cies, we need to keep our focus on the new voices of 
opposition to all the inhuman conditions of life in the 
U.S. while delving into the concepts of liberation which 
can move these voices forward. As Marxist-Humanists, 
we have an entire body of ideas to contribute to this 
effort. Opposition to war which roots itself in these 
new passions and new forces inseparable from articu- 
lating the idea of freedom itself can begin to create a 
real internationalism that includes within itself the 
very forward movement of humanity, as a vision and a 
goal. 

— February 26, 1998 

*For the unique Marxist-Humanist view of the Gulf War, 
see the analyses in News & Letters in 1990-91, especially 
“Iraq’s Revolutionary History” by Cyrus Noveen (December 
1990) and “Bush’s complicity in Hussein’s genocide” by Peter 
Wermuth (May 1991). 




Women rally outside UN Development Program offices in Baghdad, 
protesting food shortages blamed on UN sanctions. 
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Bougainville fights for independence 


by Kevin Michaels 

The system of capitalism has succeeded in extending 
itself to literally every comer of the globe. But wherev- 
er it goes it' inevitably provokes an antagonistic 
response from the human beings who are subjected to 
the alienation inherent in the production process as 
well as the negative things, like pollution, which result 
from it. One striking example of this conflict is the 
struggle of the people of the small South Pacific island 
of Bougainville to gain control over the question of min- 
eral extraction on their home and the larger question of 
the right to determine the course of their future. 

Bougainville, named after the French navigator 
Louis-Antoine de Bougainville, is one of the most 
northerly of the Solomon Islands. It is a mountainous 
place with at least two active volcanoes. Bougainville 
has been subject to several colonial powers, including 
both Germany and Japan. It became part of Papua New 
Guinea upon that country’s independence in 1975, 
despite the fact that the people of Bougainville wished 


to either become independent or to be affiliated in some 
manner with the Solomon Islands— with which they 
have historic and ethnic ties. In contrast, Port Moresby, 
the capitol of Papua New Guinea, is 800 miles south- 
west over the ocean from Bougainville. 

Copper is found in abundance under the forested 
hills of the island and after Papua New Guinea’s inde- 
pendence, large-scale mining began. A huge transna- 
tional company, RTZ-CRA, soon moved in and devel- 
oped a massive mine to dig for both copper and gold. 
The people of Bougainville were subjected to toxic 
runoffs from the operation as well as the accompanying 
chaotic development which did not profit them whatso- 
ever. An organization, the Bougainville Revolutionary 
Army, was formed and began guerrilla-style interfer- 
ence with the mine. 

The conflict became a full-scale demand for 
independence for the island and the giant mine 
was forced to close down in 1989. Sporadic fight- 
ing against the Papua New Guinea government 


Anti-war protests challenge Clinton’s war plans 


San Francisco — On Saturday, Feb. 21 at the 
Federal Building here over 500 came out to protest 
Clinton’s war preparations against Iraq. It was amaz- 
ing to see this showing in spite of a cold, hard-driving 
persistent rain. 

Nothing could stop us 
from having our say after ^ j J * 

this prolonged media build- .. . 

up over the impending war. MjffT, Jfc§lt 

Ron Kovic, the disabled ’'*S ’ 

Vietnam war veteran and :r * • ' ^ 

author of Born on the sSfc j f 3 ' -§ 

Fourth of July, spoke IT g 1 1 

about a new “powerful /ffjfe § | ARta j 

opposition to the illegal Ji, 2 | B | 

and immoral policies in i w s |f f ■ 

Washington, D.C.” A 0 a|U| aI I 

Kovic also attended the V jQp jgpf 1 MWL * 

confrontation with Up jgat, 

Clinton’s spokespeople in 

supposedly ultra-patriotic, ~ if 1 1 F“Hf jHf 

safe Columbus, Ohio. That 4[| Jlj[ JfflTi 

surprise greeting revealed 

the depth of opposition to Memphis, Tenn. protest c< 
Clinton’s eagerness to 

unleash his new, improved high-tech war machine. The 
bottom line of demonstrators’ opposition to Clinton is 
the disregard for human life, in particular the Iraqi peo- 
ple in both bombing and sanctions. 

Demonstrators were well-aware of the long hypocrit- 
ical history of bombing Saddam and controlling him 
through sanctions at the expense of the Iraqi people, 
even as the U.S. continually props him up to keep sta- 
bility in Iraq or use him as a club against Iran. At the 
same time Saddam needs an evil external enemy to 
keep his ruthless totalitarian regime in place. 

In spite of all the media hype, the new anti-war 
demonstrations show that Clinton will not have an 
easy time in his eagerness to play Commander-in-Chief 
in an actual war. 

-Anti-war protester 
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iturday, Feb. 21 at the Memphis — In concert with other communities 
500 came out to protest around the country responding to a call by Peace 
gainst Iraq. It was amaz- Action, individuals and groups here made our voices 
ite of a cold, hard-driving heard in opposition to Clinton’s plans to bomb Iraq. On 

^ _____ Feb. 11 Christian Brothers 

I University held an inter- 

• r : 1 u j faith prayer servic ^ 

that read “Don’t bomb Iraq,” 
|W i IB “Stop the embargo, stop the 

/ IfM -I f ^B h* 4 i ; starvation »” “Eliminate all 

, j; '|J j B I 3| weapons of mass desfruc- 

M 0 A pjj ||fff Jk Rif ’ W kill dictators,” among others. 

W Own 1 KB ** IVIUn * Our leaflet condemned the 

| U.S. and stated that “drop- 
’ ' iDnilf 3 ping more bombs won’t stop 

^ JilriH "* Saddam Hussein.” It made 

WeMm*I IK ? clear that we oppose U.S. 

’ IB— — SmB -'t ' \< aggression against the Iraqi 

Memphis, Tenn. protest condemns U.S. aggression, people, and also recognize 

that “The people of Iraq have 
gh-tech war machine. The no control over Saddam Hussein’s actions. Thousands 
i’ opposition to Clinton is of Iraqis who rebelled against Hussein’s bloody tyranny 
n particular the Iraqi peo- have been slaughtered by his regime, with the complic- 
tions. ity of the U.S.” 

ware of the long hypocrit- The response we got from those who walked and 

iam and controlling him drove by was overwhelmingly positive. We saw little 
>ense of the Iraqi people, support for Clinton’s plans in the mid-South, 
props him up to keep sta- More demonstrations are planned for February and 
club against Iran. At the a town meeting to discuss the question is projected for 
n evil external enemy to March at the University of Memphis. Don’t bomb Iraq! 
regime in place. Freedom for the Iraqi people! 

hype, the new anti-war —Anti-war Memphians 


On Marx and Bakunin 


has dragged on since then, claiming the lives of 
over one thousand people. 

The government’s intransigence became such that 
last year, it contracted with an innocuous-sounding 
company called Sandline International to provide tech- 
nical assistance to its army. Sandline turned out to be 
an outfit of South African mercenaries and Papua New 
Guinea’s regular army was so outraged to discover that 
its government had paid $27 million for the services of 
foreign mercenaries that it led a massive protest in the 
capitol in March. 

The severity of this incident led to the downfall of the 
country’s prime minister, Julius Chan, and the subse- 
quent election of Bill Skate in his place. Skate repre- 
sented Papua New Guinea at an important peace talk 
held in New Zealand in January of this year, at which 
Joseph Kabui, a representative of the rebel Bougainville 
Interim Government, and Sam KauOna, leader of the 
Bougainville Revolutionary Army, both men with sub- 
stantial government-sponsored bounties on their heads, 
represented the people of the island. Although Skate 
went into the meeting without stating a commitment to 
put independence on the agenda, a reluctance that 
another party to the talks, Australia, shares, the meet- 
ing resulted in a permanent cease-fire to begin on April 
30 and an agreement to convene again by the summer 
to discuss the question of self-determination. 

Joseph Kabui made plain his position at the talks: 
“Let there be no mistaking the intentions of all 
Bougain-villeans...of seeking a solution based on the 
fundamental human right of self determination.” 
(Green Left Weekly, Feb. 11, 1998). Sam Kauona also 
made a statement reminiscent of Frantz Fanon’s asser- 
tion that a national consciousness distinguished from 
nationalism can be the basis of internationalism when 
he said, “Papua New Guinea should not fear 
Bougainville’s independence because in the long run it 
would lead to stronger solidarity among Melanesian 
countries”. 

If the people of Bougainville successfully achieve the 
right to determine their own future in this world of 
globalized capitalism, it will send a strong signal 
throughout the Indian and South Pacific oceans— from 
East Timor to Tahiti— that freedom cannot be denied to 
even the smallest island nation. Those of us in the long- 
industrialized lands have a responsibility to see that 
this signal is conveyed around the globe. 

Free Radio Memphis 

Memphis — When the Ku Klux Klan came to town 
and the police incited a riot, blaming it on gang mem- 
bers and an “unorganized” coalition called Memphis 
Against Racism, 94.7 FM was the only radio broadcast 
station to defend the one thousand-plus peaceful pro- 
testers. At demonstrations against the proposed bomb- 
ing of Iraq, the staff and numerous disk jockeys were 
there. Free Radio Memphis was the only station that 
gave air-play to the voices of protest surrounding the 
toxic Defense Depot. Since its inaugural broadcast, 94.7 
FM has been a constant source of leftist news and com- 
munications. 

Now, Free Radio Memphis is preparing for a ren- 
dezvous with destiny, a.k.a. the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission (FCC). The FCC has met with Free 


Rethinking queer activism 

Chicago — Over 1,000 people attended the 6th 
Annual Bisexual, Lesbian, Gay and Transgender 
College Conference at The University of Illinois at 
Chicago, held on Feb. 20-22. 

More than 90 workshops covered everything from 
sexuality to campus organizing. One workshop I 
attended was about Ford Globe (Gay, Lesbian or 
Bisexual Employees), an officially recognized employee 
resource group of Ford Motor Company, with active 
chapters in the U.S., Great Britian and Germany. 
GLOBE is visible and active both in the community and 
in the plants and is responsible for the addition of “sex- 
ual orientation” to Ford’s non-discrimination policy. 

Another workshop was called “It’s Time lb End The 
Gay Rights Movement As We Know It.” This workshop 
questioned the current mainstream “gay rights” move- 
ment and its focus on marriage and the military to the 
neglect of concerns such as health care, immigration, 
Welfare, prisoners, racism and sexism. 

Many of the 100 people who attended this workshop 
were struggling to find new ideas and questioning what 
one woman called “the narrowness of thinking of our- 
selves as only queer activists, as opposed to just being 
activists.” Another woman said, “I always hear about 
how many Americans get hurt when we bomb another 
country, but I rarely hear about the pain and suffering 
our bombs inflict on them. I envision a system where 
this is not okay.” One activist seemed to sum up the 
feelings of many of the people there when he said, “As 
queer activists who want to address these other issues, 
what should our focus be? Are there groups out there 
who are already addressing these things who will wel- 
come me as a queer activist? Is there a banner under 
which all these issues can be addressed?” 
Unfortunately, I was not able to get called on to speak 
of the “banner” of a philosophy of freedom and the 
Absolute Idea. 

—Suzanne Rose 


This is in response to Kevin Michaels’s article in 
December’s News & Letters, “Marx and Bakunin, then 
and now.” In the article, I was hoping to hear more 
about Bakunin’s influence in the Spanish Civil War and 
his specific ideas on what revolution means. I do know 
that without Bakunin, there may not have been a 
Spanish revolution. His ideas melded with other anar- 
chists’ ideas for 75 years before the actual revolution. 
Therefore, when the time was right for revolution, the 
people were armed with the principles of complete free- 
dom. And for three years the Spanish managed to orga- 
nize work, schools, production and agriculture without 
any big bosses. This is Bakunin’s contribution. 

Also, you stated that none of the groups Bakunin 
started are still around today. Many anarchist groups 
had to go underground because they were banned by 
governments and they feared the death penalty. Most of 
the organizations that were founded in the 1870s, 
whether communist or anarchist are not around today in 
their original form. Bakunin’s ideas have lived on in 
anarchist organizations like The Black Cross, Love and 
Rage, Profane Existence and the newly formed Anarchist 
Collective in Memphis, Tenn. —Kind Lady 

Zines express 

The zine revolution has been a major force for many 
youth of today. Zines are, for the most part, accessible 
to reproduce. All you need is a local copier store. I rec- 
ommend Office Max, because you can scam a lot with- 
out them ever noticing. Zines are a perfect way for 
anyone to voice their passion for a better life. Kids 
hardly ever get taken seriously, so a zine is a way for 
them to take their life in their own hands and express 
it through art and the written word. 

Be forewarned though. Before you go on a zine-buy- 
ing extravaganza, know what you are getting. As 
much as there are a lot of great zines all over the 
world, there is also a lot of crap. Recently Fact Sheet 
Five, a zine which reviews other zines, has been 
attacked because it promoted a child porn zine and a 
snuff zine. People are urging a boycott of it. 


Radio Memphis and has informed the station of the 
illegal status of its activities and the consequence of 
continued broadcasting. The station, run democratical- 
ly by a collective of 11 people, is facing anything from 
confiscation of its equipment to the arrest of collective 
members. 

Free Radio Memphis maintains that broadcasting is 
within citizens’ constitutional rights and that the FCC’s 
nationwide crackdown on pirate radio stations violates 
the Universal Declaration on Human Rights (a docu- 
ment the U.S. has signed guaranteeing all people access 
to all forms of free speech, including broadcast) and the 
FCC’s own mission statement. A court battle is likely, 
and the radio station has shown no signs of wishing to 
cut off the power. Currently, the search for a capable 
lawyer is well under way, and pro bono work is greatly 
needed, due to the less-than-comfortable financial state 
of the station. 

Any and all help is immensely needed and appreciat- 
ed. If you can contribute in any way, please contact Free 
Radio Memphis at P.O. Box 102, 111 S. Highland, 
Memphis, Tenn. 38111 or phone (901) 327-4174. 

—Midnight Rider for Free Radio Memphis 

youth culture 

The youth scene is thriving, you’ve just got to know 
where to look. You’ve got to be able to recognize what 
we find important in life so that you don’t miss it. It’s 
like when my parents say, “Oh how cute, She’s doing 
her own newspaper.” They’re missing it. The fact is 
that there is power in expressing what is a part of our 
kid culture, thinking out what oppression means and 
what it is we want to replace it with. Whether the 
kids are hip hop, punk/hardcore, anarchist, ska, tech- 
no, or rap. ..the kids are doing something for 
themselves. 

I do a zine called Mons of Venus. Issue number 
eleven contains an interview on revolution with the 
News and Letters Committees Memphis local. You can 
get it by sending a trade or $1 and two stamps to RO. 
Box 528037, Memphis, Tenn. 38152. —Youth 
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Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

As the U.S. threatened war against Iraq, tensions 
between Israel and the Palestinians, stoked by Israeli 
Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu’s intransigence 
and double-dealing, reached a crisis point. As in 
1990-91, albeit on a far smaller scale, embittered 
Palestinians took to the streets to support not only the 
Iraqi people, but in some cases also the dictator 
Saddam Hussein and his chemical weapons. This type 
of extremely narrow and reactionary Arab nationalism 
is the fruit of a whole series of humiliations of the 
Arabs by Netanyahu and the U.S. 

These have included (1) the way in which Israel, 
which has repeatedly violated UN resolutions on its 
occupation of Arab land, has faced no consequences 
from the U.S. and the other powers; (2) Israel’s contin- 
ued building of Jewish settlements on Arab land, in vio- 
lation of the Oslo Peace Accords; (3) Israel’s failure to 
•turn over, as promised, large sectors of the West Bank 
to Yasir Arafat’s Palestinian Authority; (4) a botched 
Israeli terrorist attack last fall inside the territory of 
Jordan, the one Arab country that has gone furthest in 
developing friendly relations with Israel; (5) the white- 
washing of the latter by Netanyahu’s hand-picked com- 
mission of inquiry; (6) the failure of Clinton even to 
criticize Netanyahu seriously; (7) the insulting on- 
again, off-again invitation to Arafat to visit the 
Holocaust Museum in Washington, which would have 
made him the first Arab leader to do so, with incalcula- 
ble impact on the entire Arab world. 

The Pope in Cuba 

When Pope John Paul II took his reactionary message 
to Cuba in January, he was visiting the last remaining, 
nominally “Catholic” stronghold which still adheres to 
state-capitalism calling itself Communism. The Pope’s 
message wasn’t new in terms of anti-abortion and pro- 
patriarchal “family values,” curbing the “excesses” of 
globalized capitalism, and returning to the “true faith.” 

The Pope did endorse lifting the 37-year-old U.S. eco- 
nomic embargo on Cuba, although he did this in an indi- 
rect general fashion by stating his opposition to all 
“unjust” economic embargoes. For his part, Castro 
embraced the opportunity to share the world spotlight 
with this Pope. 

Whatever Castro’s opportunistic motives, we should 
remember that this Pope functioned as the supreme 
power in the church hierarchy whose “officials” often 
abetted, directly and by inaction, the repression of oppo- 
sition in Latin America. The greatest toll was not among 
guerrilla focos, but among the popular oppositions, 
including Catholic priests, nuns and laypersons. 

It is instructive to revisit what Raya Dunayevskaya 
wrote, in part, about the current Pope, shortly after his 
election (November 1978 News & Letters): 

With the election of Pope John Paul II, the Vatican has 
again plunged deeply into its professional anti - 
Communism, this time aimed not just at Russia but 
more specifically and directly against the Latin 
American liberation movement. 

It is there where there is an ongoing Catholic-Marxist 
dialogue— and I do mean Marxist and not just state-cap- 
italists calling themselves that. It’s in Latin America 
where oppression by the totalitarian, militarist, reac- 
tionary, capitalist regimes has made life so nearly impos- 
sible for the masses, that a great schism has been pro- 
duced within the church and some of the clergymen have 
been led to side with the liberationist movement. What 
more “brilliant” move on the part of the Vatican than the 
choice of Cardinal Wojtyla as Pope, a man as adept as 
the totalitarian Communists in the country in which he 
lives in using libertarian, sometimes even “Marxist” lan- 
guage, to cover up capitalist exploitation. 
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Israel undermines peace negotiations 


As the state of Israel approaches its 50th anniver- 
sary this May, the country is frittering away the Oslo 
accords, the finest chance it has ever had to make a 
durable peace with its Arab neighbors. Until 1996, 
under those accords, the Labor Party, led by the mar- 
tyred Yitzhak Rabin and his successor Shimon Peres, 
had begun to move, albeit too slowly and hesitantly, 
toward granting the Palestinians a state of their own 
on the West Bank and Gaza, in return for a durable 
peace. 

This lost opportunity is not only the fault of 
Netanyahu, who all but promised to scrap the Oslo 
agreements during his 1996 election campaign. It is also 
that of Labor which, under Ehud Barak, has moved 
sharply to the Right. Barak has expressed reluctance to 
allow a Palestinian state, supported annexation of Arab 
East Jerusalem, and opposed dismantling Jewish set- 
tlements on the West Bank and Gaza. He spends much 
of his time courting reactionary religious parties, which 
form an increasingly large swing vote. This is why few 


Opposition in Argentina 



Protest of Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo. 


Controversy erupted and hundreds protested in 
January when the Peronist president of Argentina, 
Carlos Menem, announced plans to tear down the noto- 
rious Navy Mechanics School outside Buenos Aires. 
Menem said the government would erect in its place a 
park and “monument to national unity.” 

The school was used as a prison, torture chamber and 
killing field by the military during the 1976-83 dictator- 
ship’s “dirty war” against the Left. At least 4,000 politi- 
cal prisoners perished inside its walls. 

Menem decreed an amnesty in 1990 for military offi- 
cers guilty of the kidnapping, murders and disappear- 
ances from that period. He has urged the military crim- 
inals to keep silence, and was forced in January to dis- 
miss one of the most notorious butchers, former navy 
captain Alfredo Astiz, who bragged about his exploits in 
kidnapping and torture, and threatened the lives of 
journalists and politicians who sided with his victims. 

As with other blanket amnesties (South Africa and 
South Korea, for example), the pardon of military and 
political criminals does not resolve the contradictions. In 
Argentina, the Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo and other 
relatives of the murdered and disappeared were the first 
to oppose Menem’s plan, demonstrate in front of the 
Navy Mechanics School, and demand that it be convert- 
ed into a museum open to the public, so that all can 
know what happened in the “dirty war” to prevent it 
happening again. 


expect a serious renewal of the peace process even if, as 
many expect, the increasingly unpopular Netanyahu 
falls from power in the .coming period. 

China workers’ protests 

The ongoing Asian economic crisis has not yet struck 
China dramatically. However, China’s rulers increas- 
ingly are confronting protests by workers left jobless as 
“non-competitive” state-capitalist industries are drasti- 
cally trimmed or shut down altogether. 

In January, workers in Wuhan blocked city traffic in 
protest after loosing their jobs through the privatiza- 
tion of two factories. In Beijing, textile workers peti- 
tioned to hold demonstrations over job dismissal proce- 
dures but were denied. Last December, hundreds of tex- 
tile workers in Hefei protested against mandatory 
retirements and layoffs. 

The unemployment rate in the older urban industri- 
al areas of northeast China now exceeds 20% and is still 
growing. Two other huge state-run sectors, railroads 
and textiles, plan to lay off 1.1 and 1.2 million workers, 
respectively, over the next three years. There are an 
estimated 130 million unemployed rural workers. 

Jobless industrial workers are being told by the 
Communist Party to “emulate” their rural counterparts 
who fled to the cities over the past two decades and 
were forced into the subsistence service economy as 
street vendors or window washers. 

German unemployed march 

The movement of the unemployed which began in 
France last December has spread to Germany. On Feb. 
5, a total bf 40,000 demonstrators, some of them carry- 
ing French flags, marched in 90 German cities to protest 
the country’s 12.6% unemployment rate. Turnout was 
larger in eastern Germany, where a catastrophic 21% of 
the labor force is out of work. 

Neo-Nazi agitation has surged once again in recent 
months. Fascists have attempted to create what they 
term “foreigner-free” and “leftist-free” zones in some 
urban areas. In Dresden in January, neo-Nazis marched 
to protest an exhibit which documents how the regular 
German army participated in the Nazi genocide. The 
neo-Nazis had to face hundreds of leftist counter-demon- 
strators, however, resulting in street clashes. 

Earlier; in December, it came to light that Manfred 
Roeder, a neo-Nazi who has served prison time for the 
murder of two Vietnamese refugees, had been allowed to 
give a lecture in 1995 on Germans living in Poland and 
other eastern countries at an elite military academy. 
The military brass says it is investigating. 

Zimbabwe food riots 

Serious riots broke out in Zimbabwe at the end of 
January. One cause was undoubtedly the unemploy- 
ment rate which has climbed to 45%. Also, last 
November, the government of Robert Mugabe allowed 
the prices of food and other basic commodities to rise to 
“market” levels, prompting street protests and a gener- 
al strike in December by the Zimbabwe Confederation 
of Trade Unions (ZCTU). This was the first time that 
the semi-official ZCTU leadership had ever gone 
against the government. 

The January riots lasted three days and were quelled 
only when troops were sent in. Over the past year, 
Mugabe has attempted to blame all of the country’s ills 
on the white settler community which still retained 
ownership of much of the country’s best land. However, 
his plani to distribute large amounts of white-owned 
land to Blacks has faced suspicion on the part of the 
masses, who fear that most of the land will go not to 
poor Black farmers but to Mugabe’s cronies. 


■ - . • - NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES aa 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx's Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title Thie 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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With AFL-CIO 
around, ‘we 
need a union’ 

by B. Ann LasteUe 

“We believe that the working people are the only force 
in the world today capable of changing present-day soci- 
ety and of evolving the forms and the shape of future 
society. Just as in 1936-37, the American working people 
found their own way, through the sitdown strikes, to 
industrial organization and the CIO, so they are search- 
ing today for the new political and social forms to fight 
the labor bureaucracy.... We see the labor bureaucracy 
as the last barrier to the full emancipation of the work- 
ing class.” 

—Constitution of News and Letters Committees 



A copy of our twelve-hour work and holiday schedule 
stayed in my tool box for over a month while manage- 
ment attempted to steal our time off to staff the produc- 
tion lines at last year’s end. As I went over the schedule 
again and again with my co-workers, I thought, “We 
need a union.” I also thought, “We are so weak because 
people don’t keep track of their own business. They wait 
for someone else to do it.” 

The 16.3 million union members in the U.S. are 
14.5% of the work force, the lowest level of unionization 
since the 1920s. Only 10.2% of private sector workers 
are organized. John Sweeney, President of the AFL-CIO, 
in 1996 announced his intention to raise $20 million for 
organizing. Yet my labor activist friends in the right-to- 
work South, where low-wage predominantly Black 
workers struggle for union recognition and contracts, 
say they have seen not one penny of that money. 

The distinction between organized and unorganized, 
however, conceals a deeper similarity, revealed by a 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Clinton in 
Africa — 

Why now? 

by Lou Turner 

“Why Africa? Why now?” is surely the skeptical 
response to President Clinton’s 12-day trip to six coun- 
tries in sub-Saharan Africa by anyone even marginal- 
ly acquainted with the history of U.S. imperialist rela- 
tions with Africa in the 20th century. The one thing 
Clinton’s African adventure is not about is his public 
confessions of sorrow for slavery, sorrow for U.S. for- 
eign policy which reduced Africa to a pawn of its Cold 
War rivalry with Russia, or sorrow for the backward- 
ness of American attitudes towards Africa. Sorry, 
Clinton may be, but making the most significant trip 
to Africa by a sitting American president has nothing 
to do with confessing official sorrow for white 
supremacy. So why is Clinton in Africa, and why now? 

READY OR NOT, HERE THEY COME 

The story begins with the early 1996 trip of late 
Commerce Secretary Ron Brown to Ghana where he 
extolled Africa as the “last frontier for American busi- 
nesses” to the plane load of corporate execs he brought 
with him. The plot thickens in March 1997 when a 
high-powered corporate policy forum on Africa con- 
vened by The American Assembly in New York City 
urges Washington to adopt a new “Partnership with 
Africa”, followed by Hillary Rodham Clinton’s trip to 
Africa shortly after and Secretary of State Madeleine 
Albright’s trip in December. In between these trips, 
Clinton previews his Partnership for Economic Growth 
and Opportunity in Africa at the June 1997 G-7 
Summit in Denver. The real denouement comes, how- 
ever, at the end of 1997 when the Southeast Asian eco- 
nomic collapse catches the capitalist world by surprise. 

By the time Clinton and his entourage of 800 gov- 
ernment, business, and media groupies descend on his 
African hosts who must stretch their already stretched 
meager budgets to accommodate the “historic journey,” 
the U.S. Congress has scrambled to make a little histo- 
ry of its own with the passage of the African Growth 
and Opportunity Act (AGOA). The AGOA mirrors 
Clinton’s own Partnership for Economic Growth and 

(Continued on page 8) 



Right-wing BJP claims power 
amid deepening crisis in India 



India’s two worlds— Bombay’s homeless slumber against the backdrop of city 
high-rise apartments and corporate towers housing India’s new middle class. 


by Maya Jhansi 

An alarming new development 
threatens India’s long history as a 
secular and multicultural democracy 
which 50 years ago threw off the yoke 
of British imperialism: the coming to 
power of the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP). The BJP, led by the Hindu 
nationalist, Atal Bihari Vajpayee who 
was sworn in as Prime Minister on 
March 19, 1998, is a right-wing party 
known for its neofascistic anti- 
Muslim ideology of Hindutva or 
Hindu fundamentalism. 

A crucial factor which allowed the 
BJP to form a government was the 
failure of the Congress Party and the 
leftist United Front to come together 
and provide a secular alternative. For 
now, it seems that the Congress Party 
will forego challenging the BJP in 
order to rebuild itself around Sonia 
Gandhi, the Italian-bom widow of 
Rajiv Gandhi. The United Front fared 
the worst in the elections, with its parliamentary stand- 
ing dropping from 180 to 98 seats. Now, several parties 
from the United Front have abandoned it or split to join 
forces with the BJP. The ease with which these “commit- 
ted” secularists have moved into the BJP fold shows their 
absolute bankruptcy. 

The BJP’s rise to prominence is phenomenal— in 1984, 
they won only two seats out of 543. Today, they and their 
allies hold over 250 seats. Surely, the devastating eco- 
nomic and social crises in India and the growing discon- 
tent of the Indian masses with the corruption and betray- 
al of the politicians has contributed to the BJP’s unprece- 
dented success. 

TARGETED MINORITIES 

Today, over 350 million Indians, some of the poorest of 
whom are Muslims who comprise the largest minority, 
live under the official poverty line. The literacy rate is an 
appalling 48% overall and 39% for women. Where the 
Indian constitution projected universal education for 
Indian children by 1960, today one in three children have 
never been to school, and anywhere from 17 to 100 million 
children are enslaved in brutal forms of child labor. For 
many women, outmoded marital practices, dowry deaths, 
sati, rape and violence still define the parameters of their 
existence. 


In the face of the intractable crises in India, the BJP 
resorts to neofascistic scapegoating of India’s minorities, 
and to militaristic denunciations of Pakistan and other 
foreign powers that supposedly threaten the “unity” of 
Hindu India. Tb the Hindu right wing, Dalits and other 
lower castes are as much of a threat to Hindutva as are 
the Muslims. 

This election is not the first time that Indian political 
parties have enflamed communal tensions for their own 
electoral gain. The precursor to the BJP, the Jan Sangh, 
was part of the reactionary Janata Party government that 
ousted Indira Gandhi in 1977. The Congress Party itself 
instigated anti-Sikh riots after Indira Gandhi’s assassina- 
tion by a Sikh bodyguard that led to the deaths of over 
3,000 Sikhs and the flight of 50,000 out of New Delhi. 

Never before, however, has a party defined by narrow 
nationalism and religious fundamentalism come to power 
in India. In 1992, the BJP in collusion with Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sanghatna (RSS), the militant Hindu 
nationalist organization responsible for the murder of 
Mahatma Gandhi, led mobs in the destruction of a 400- 
year-old mosque in Ayodhya which they claimed to be the 
birthplace of the Hindu god, Rama. Over 3,000 people, 
mostly Muslims, were killed in the riots that swept India 
in the aftermath. Though apologists claim that communal 


(Continued on page- 10) 

Nurses and patients win at Kaiser 


Oakland, Cal. — ”We took on a multibillion-dollar 
corporation and we won!” This was the sentiment of 
most of Kaiser-Permanente’s 7,500 RNs and their sup- 
porters when on March 25, on the eve of their seventh 
strike against the giant northern California HMO, the 
California Nurses Association (CNA) announced a tenta- 
tive agreement. The nurses had been working without a 
contract since Januaiy 1997 when Kaiser demanded a 
six-year wage freeze for some nurses, a 12% wage cut for 
others, and many other take-aways. 

Instead the nurses won a 12% wage increase over the 
next four years. More importantly, a committee of 18 
RNs, chosen by CNA and confirmed by Kaiser, will spend 
half their time investigating patient care issues. The 
nurses, who are fighting a daily war on the wards and in 
the clinics over staffing levels, were unwavering in their 
determination to have some control over the quality of 
their own work. The nurses have shown the way and 
reawakened the power of labor to break new ground 
against capital’s drive for permanent restructuring. 

After a strike last April when over 90% of all union 
workers came out in a massive show of solidarity with 
the nurses, AFL-CIO President Sweeney initiated a 
“strategic partnership” with Kaiser. But many workers 
in other Kaiser unions, community members, the UAW, 
the United Mine Workers and the Teamsters who had 
won a victory at UPS stuck with the nurses. 

Workers in other Kaiser unions were hoping that, for 
bargaining leverage, the nurses would hold out until 
their own contracts came up in November. However, on 
March 17, as the nurses prepared their seventh strike 
action, Kaiser and Local 250 SEIU announced a new 
three-year contract already. The contract, purely an eco- 
nomic package of raises of 3% per year for the next three 
years, was reached after only two negotiating sessions. 


Local 250 President Sal Rosselli proclaimed that the 
“Kaiser partnership, though in its infancy, is effective.” 

In this case the truth was told by Kaiser management 
spokesperson Lila Peterson who said, “We wanted to get 
through the wages issues and not have an acrimonious 
situation like .with CNA.” At this stage, Kaiser manage- 
ment welcomed the opportunity to settle with Local 
250’s 15,000 Kaiser workers on purely economic issues. 
The nurses and their allies in other unions have been 
uncompromising in their fight for quality. Unlike the 
hierarchical AFL-CIO, the CNA is an autonomous fight- 
ing union that is more in touch with the daily struggle 
over staffing in today’s health care workplace. Service 
workers know we can thank the recent strike actions 
called by nurses for Kaiser’s supposed beneficence. 

We welcome the extra money, but Local 250 union offi- 
cials insult our intelligence when they think we can’t see 
any further than the extra money in our paycheck. 
Before Sweeney’s “strategic partnership,” Owen Marron 
of the Alameda Central Labor Council was one of the 
loudest exposing Kaiser’s declining quality. After the line 
became “Kaiser is a quality care provider,” he started 
lecturing the nurses that quality care was not a 
winnable issue. 

(Continued on page 3) 
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International Q’s Day: ‘Hegelian dialectic is the story of my life’ 


Editor’s note: This talk was given on International 
Women’s Day. 

by S. Hamer 

International Women’s Day was set aside in honor of 
the thousands of women who marched and rallied in the 
streets, who died to demand recognition and protested 
against the inhumane working conditions and unjust 
treatment of us as individuals and as working women. 
This day represents women struggling in solidarity to be 
recognized and treated like human beings, and to 
declare solidarity with all unorganized women workers. 

My presentation tonight is about how working women 
like myself have struggled and fought 
to bring about a change in the mind, 
because without a change in the 
mind, you cannot make a change in 
the world. 

In the South we as Black women struggle just to have 
a voice. Rosa Parks initiated the whole Black revolution 
in the South in 1955 by refusing to give her seat to a 
white man. Fannie Lou Hamer, who lost her job in 1962 
when she tried to exercise her right to vote, became one 
of the Civil Rights Movement’s most eloquent spokes- 
people as a founder of the Mississippi Freedom 
Democratic Party. But still as women they were treated 
as the exception. Women in the Delta, especially Black 
women, have struggled to this day to. be looked upon as 
women and treated with dignity and respect, and have 
demanded equal rights. This day we celebrate to send 
signals that our fight as women will continue until we 
uproot this exploitative, sexist, racist society. 

Mississippi is one of the poorest states in America. 
Before Delta Pride Catfish, the only source of income 
was the little money you received from welfare or chop- 
ping cotton in the fields. I’m going to tell you a story of 
my journey. It’s a struggle of the mind. I’m talking about 

Latina celebration 

San Francisco — In the heart of the Mission dis- 
trict, the Latino section of town, the International 
Women’s Day (IWD) celebration featured two Latinas. 

Maria Elena, a Zapatista supporter, focused on the 
way this society (capitalism, though she didn’t name it 
as such) creates individuals who are' extremely isolated 
from each other. Yet people are thirsty for contact. The 
Zapatistas, she said, are far away, fighting for dignity 
and humanity. The way to show solidarity is for every- 
one to fight for the same cause wherever you are. We 
need to fight the powerlessness we feel in the face of the 
system every day, not just on occasions like IWD. 

She concluded by saying that the Zapatistas’ masks 
are not just to help conceal their identity from the 
police. They are meant to symbolize that each is not 
. ‘just” an individual, but a representation of everyone. It 
was a very concrete re-creation of Marx’s 1844 state- 
ment that “the individual is the social entity.” 

Theresa Azucar spoke about the fight her daughter, 
Theresa Cruz, has been waging against the justice sys- 
tem. Theresa Cruz is a battered woman, in prison for 
attempted murder because she confided in a male friend 
that she was abused and that friend shot her abuser. 
Theresa Cruz’s mother and her children have been 
fighting to get her released. Their tireless activity and 
testimony caused the California legislature to enact a 
law that allows the Board of Prison Terms to consider 
effects of abuse when deciding about an abused 
woman’s parole. Theresa Cruz is not asking for pity. She 
is demanding justice. She and her children have suf- 
fered enough from her abuser and the system that kept 
her in prison for over seven years. 

This International Women’s Day celebration showed 
several dimensions in Latina women’s struggle against 
the alienation in the society. — Urszula Wislanka 

For more on International Women’s Day, see p.ll 

AFSCME not helping 

Washington, D.C. — Conditions for the custodial 
workers, most of them Black women, who clean the gov- 
ernment buildings here are the same as last month (See 
“Capital equal pay battle,” N&L, March ’98). We still 
face discrimination, less money than the men for the 
same work and more work put on us. AFSCME was 
talking about a rally on Equal Pay day in April. Other 
than that, nothing else has changed. 

We don’t picket but we need to get something done 
because the working conditions are getting absolutely 
horrible. Now the bosses are threatening us, saying: 
“You think that’s bad? You just wait, it’s going to get 
worse!” It seems to me that something could be done 
about it, but evidently I’m wrong because the union isn’t 
doing anything. I don’t know if it’s because we are fight- 
ing the Architect of the Capitol. 

We don’t have a contract. We just won the union elec- 
tion in August. But it seems like management won’t 
even negotiate. The members are getting frustrated, 
they are ready to get out, they don’t see any change. 
We’ve got to fight with management and the union too! 
We feel like our union dues are being taken but we’re 
getting nothing in return. They got rid of the one orga- 
nizer we had who showed signs of improvement. 

I haven’t heard from the National Organization for 
Women (NOW) since the rally last month. I joined them 
last year and sent them a thank-you note for supporting 
us with the rally, but I haven’t heard anything from 
them since, not a word. 

—Hazel Drews, President, AFSCME Local 626 


Woman as Reason 


my mind and many of the other women I work with. 

In Marxism and Freedom, by Raya Dunayevskaya, 
I read that the Hegelian dialectic is the story of the 
mind’s fight through many different stages, trying to 
reach to freedom. That is the story of my life, too. 

WHEN WE WERE ON WELFARE, we were in a 
degrading situation, because they gave you barely 
enough to five on. They harassed you and checked your 
home and found out if a man lived with you, just to give 
you this little money to live on. When we heard about the 
jobs at Delta Pride, we had the illusion that when we got 
off welfare and- went to the factory it would totally 
change our lives. 

But when we went to the factory, 
they harassed us, worked us all day. 
We had carpal tunnel syndrome that 
crippled women in the plant. This was the life at Delta. 
So it wasn’t a progress up scale. In a sense it was just as 
bad as welfare. Then we knew we had to say no to this 
degrading production system and the racism and sexism 
that came with it. So you see, we had to give up the illu- 
sion that becoming production workers would make us 
free. And then we had to start the fight all over again. 

We organized Delta Pride so we could gain dignity and 
respect on that job, and have benefits to safely take care 
of our families. But then came the first contract negotia- 
tion, which didn’t give us the justice we were seeking. It 
had too many gapholes which the company could use to 
their advantage. But the worst part was how the con- 
tract was negotiated: through upstairs, underhanded 
deals. We had a negotiating group. But they had the 
union officials and the company officials. They would put 
us downstairs in one room and they would stay upstairs 
in another room and negotiate what they wanted. 

We had the illusion that if we got a union, it would 
totally change our lives. But we learned that unless the 
union is each and every member standing up and fight- 
ing together, it won’t make us free. Just like becoming 
workers didn’t make us free, becoming a union member 
with the thought of someone leading us to freedom did- 
n’t make us free either. 

THEN CAME THE 1990 STRIKE. The women at 
Delta went out on strike not just because they wanted 
extra money or extra holidays, but just because they 
wanted to have rights to go to the bathroom, which were 
taken from us. In the first contract we negotiated those 
rights. In the second contract the company came back 
and said: “For the last three years women have been 
abusing this bathroom right. They go when they want to 
go; they stay as long as they want to stay. We’re going to 
start letting you women go at 12:00 during your lunch 
hour.” That’s what sparked the 1990 strike. 

Through that strike a source of solidarity was brought 
about, because women, men, and groups all over the 
world came together in solidarity to make a difference. 
Connecting to the day we are celebrating, that’s what 
solidarity is all about: standing together to change 
whatever struggle and fighting for that. We learned 
through this victory that we could demand the dignity 
and respect we deserve as working women. But how do 
we teach the unorganized? Why didn’t they learn from 
our struggle? I know it goes deeper. 


Fear is still real for us in Mississippi. I’ve constantly 
talked about America’s Catch and the struggles we’ve 
been going through there. They’ve had three elections 
that resulted in defeat. They are harassed, mistreated, 
fired; they are surrounded by unionized plants that have 
made a difference. But the fear is so deeply rooted. You 
don’t even have to be a worker; you just have to be Black. 
Look what happened to the Jackson Advocate last 
month. This newspaper supported us when we were on 
strike and now their whole office was fire bombed. 

We need to overcome both the illusion and the fear. 
The dnly way we can do this is through the struggle of 
the mind, developing the idea of freedom and organizing 
to make it a reality. 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 



ON INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S DAY... 

In ALGERIA, where hundreds of women have been 
among those massacred by fanatic Islamic fundamen- 
talists since 1992, more than 500 women, some pictured 
above, courageously rallied in the capital demanding 
government changes in the retrogressive Family Code. 

* % * 

At a women’s assembly in Mazar-i, a town in north- 
ern AFGHANISTAN controlled by factions opposed to 
the Taliban movement which has relegated Afghan 
women to virtual slavery since taking over in 1996, 
IRAN’S highest ranking woman official, Masourreh 
Ebtekar, vice president of environmental affairs, 
pledged support saying: “Your sisters in the Islamic 
Republic of Iran are attentively listening to your sup- 
pressed cries.” Women’s rights activists in other coun- 
tries, led by European Union humanitarian commis- 
sioner Emma Bonino, also dedicated International 
Womenfe Day to their Afghan sisters, urging foreign 
pressure on the Taliban. 

; * * * 

Thousands of women and men marched in SPAIN 

protesting sex bias and domestic violence. 

* * * 

Feminists in POLAND were heckled by anti-abor- 
tionists and pelted with eggs and potatoes. 


Review: Fanon anil feminism 


T. Denean Sharpley -Whiting. Frantz Fanon: 
Conflicts & Feminisms. Lanham, Maryland: Rowman 
& Littlefield, 1998. 

Tracy Sharpley -Whiting’s new book on conflicting atti- 
tudes of feminists to the Martinican revolutionary 
philosopher Frantz Fanon is sure to stir up new contro- 
versies regarding the value of Fanon’s writings for femi- 
nism. We cannot afford to allow anti-Fanon feminist 
arguments remain unchallenged, she shows, if we are to 
work out a radical humanist vision for today. 

Sharpley- Whiting addresses- writings on Fanon by 
three groups: those she calls “liberal Euro-American lit- 
crit feminists”; Algerian nationalist feminists, some par- 
ticipants in the Algerian 1954-62 liberation movement, 
as was Fanon; and radical Black feminists in the U.S. 
She is most sympathetic to the third group, which has 
drawn heavily from Fanon in constructing women’s lib- 
eration unseparated from Black liberation. 

She is most critical of the first group, whose postmod- 
ernist critiques revolve largely around Fanon’s treat- 
ment of Martinican writer Mayotte Capecia in his 1952 
Black Skin, White Masks. Most of these commenta- 
tors, Sharpley-Whiting argues, have not read Capecia 
for themselves, but simply attack Fanon’s critique of a 
Black woman writer. Taking Fanon’s analysis out of the 
context of his study of the psychic alienation of the Black 
colonized in relation to the white colonizer, they erase 
Fanon’s revolutionary critique of the Antillean colonized 
subject who attempts to be recognized as fully human by 
trying to assimilate the colonizer’s culture (p. 34). Such 
analyses pit feminism against Black liberation, she 
insists. 

ALGERIAN FEMINISTS, on the other hand, are 
directly concerned with national liberation, but ask why 
Algerian women in the 1954-62 national liberation 
movement failed to win equality after independence. 
They question whether nationalism might be inherently 
incompatible with women’s liberation. Marie-Aimee 
Helie-Lucas, founder of Women Living Under Muslim 
Laws, accuses Fanon of “mythmaking,” insisting his 
writing on women freedom fighters does not confront 
their subordination before or after independence. 

Sharpley- Whiting’s response to Helie-Lucas and sev- 


eral other Arab feminists becomes a fascinating jump- 
ing-off point for considering Fanon’s “profeminist,” rad- 
ical humanist vision. Her analysis hinges on his warning 
in The Wretched of the Earth about “the pitfalls of 
national consciousness.” 

She connects Fanon’s warning to his concern with 
“national consciousness” that is an “all-embracing crys- 
tallization of the innermost hopes of the whole people.” 
The new government must “guard against the danger of 
perpetuating the feudal tradition which holds sacred the 
masculine element over the feminine,” Fanon cautions 
(quoted p. 64). Sharpley-Whiting compares his warning 
to Sojourner Truth’s criticism of Frederick Douglass as 
“short-minded” when he favored Negro men alone win- 
ning the vote after the Civil War, as analyzed by 
Marxist-Humanist Raya Dunayevskaya. 

SHE LINKS FANON’S prescient warning to his 
analysis in A Dying Colonialism (the “mythmaking” 
discussion) about women freedom fighters and the pro- 
found transformations they generated. As women rein- 
vented themselves as unveiled revolutionaries, there 
was “a new dialectic of the body of the revolutionary 
Algerian woman and the world,’” Fanon wrote (quoted p. 
70). This “new dialectic” profoundly affected the Algerian 
family, in which the woman ‘“literally forged a new place 
for herself by her sheer strength’” (quoted p. 72). 

Shalfpley- Whiting makes an exciting contribution to 
the Marxian concept of revolution-in-permanence— a 
phrase she uses— by pinpointing Fanon’s attempt to cap- 
ture philosophically that moment at which Algerian soci- 
ety was in the process of becoming something new, a 
moment tragically rejected by Algeria’s post-indepen- 
dence leaders. Although she does not discuss the 
Hegelian dialectic of negativity, she shows how Algerian 
culture’s transformation was emerging from within the 
revolutionary process, not from an outside colonial 
power which tried to force modernity on the colonized 
for its own purposes. 

Feminists cannot afford to fall into their own “pitfalls” 
by relegating Fanon to the dustbin of history. This is 
especially imporant today, when Algerian women fight- 
ing fundamentalism are once again engaging Fanon’s 
dialectic of self-transformation. —Laurie Cashdan 
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Cat pact takes back strikers— and rights 


Decatur, 111. — After the first Caterpillar contract 
was rejected in February, we were the only UAW local 
to turn down this Caterpillar contract in March. Why? 
Because it’s a rotten contract. There are a lot of issues 
that are no good and the people did not like it, so they 
turned it down. Caterpillar this time did take back all 
the people who were fired for their actions in the strug- 
gle. But one of the deals was that 15% of the new work- 
ers they hire will be part-time. They won’t have any 
benefits. 

We didn’t give Cat a permanent two-tier hiring sys- 
tem since, if someone is hired, they are brought into top 
rate eventually. But they got to hire those part-timers 
who can be brought in, fired, and brought back as the 
company sees fit. They still have to pay union dues, but 
they don’t have the rights the rest of the union mem- 
bers do. 

Some of these guys are mad about the flexible hours 
we have to put up with now. Before if you worked over- 
time at night, the company paid you time-and-a-half 
whether you had worked over 40 hours in the week or 
not. In some instances, you’ll have to work 40 hours 
before they start paying overtime pay. You have some 
people working weekends for straight time. 

They did retain a cost-of-living increase, but they get 
it as a lump-sum payment at the end of the year and 
the increase doesn’t go into the base pay rate. So it’s not 
really a cost-of-living raise. The people here were also 
upset over the premium on insurance. We lost a lot in 
this contract. 

How do you let bygones be bygones when people in 
the struggle commit suicide, families are busted up, 
and there are divorces over the hardships we suffered. 
I also blame the higher ups at Caterpillar for bringing 
on the confrontation that happened. They were the 
ones who went after the union. 

When Yokich, our international UAW president, says 
that “the agreement represents economic progress, 
security for the future and, perhaps above all, justice 
and dignity,” I think that’s a bunch of baloney. He’s lost 
his focus. Maybe because of the unification of unions 
that’s coming, he wants to get all his ducks in a row. 
Maybe he’ll get to be the first president when the 
Autoworkers, the Machinists, and the Steelworkers 
finally merge. 

As it is now, the leadership in the UAW have to retire 
at 65. In the Steelworkers, you can be 100 and still be 
the president. 

We had three big struggles here in the past few 
years. In fact, Decatur used to be a strong union town. 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

Black union steward from Mississippi: “A lot of people 
depend on the stewards. They just wear them down. 
How do you build the morale in your unit? If you go on 
strike, you’ve got 90% -with you. But as far as facing 
that white man r telling him what’s wrong and what’s 
right, you’ve just got a few soldiers in there. You’ve got 
to teach the people to stay on them and build their 
courage up to take care of their spot. That’s your spot. If 
you don’t, your union will die out.” 

The CIO was created by the spontaneous actions of 
workers who took care of their spot. A union commit- 
teeman, quoted in Raya Dunayevskaya’s Marxism and 
Freedom described what happened: “In building their 
unions [workers] thought that they were creating 
instruments of organizing and controlling production in 
their own interest. The capitalists, aware of this, insist- 
ed that the unions recognize the capitalist mode of pro- 
duction. This is the basic conflict that the labor leader- 
ship is unable to resolve...” (p. 263). 

The labor bureaucracy of the 1950s refused to oppose 
automation, despite the consequent speedup and unem- 
ployment, instead hailing “progress” and the shortened 
working day the new production methods supposedly 
would bring workers in the future. The bureaucracy 
sold out young militant Black workers who organized 
and wildcatted against racism, speedup and unsafe con- 
ditions in the auto plants of the late 1960s and early 
‘70s. It endorsed contract concessions, competitiveness 
and team concept in the 1980s and ’90s. 

John Sweeney continues that class-collaborationist 
stance. He told business executives one year after tak- 
ing office as AFL-CIO President that he wanted “to help 
American business compete in the world and create new 
wealth for your shareholders and your employees. It is 
time for business and labor to see each other as natur- 
al allies, not natural enemies.” Sweeney, perhaps sens- 
ing something amiss, has asked for help from students, 
who joined the Union Summer organizing campaigns 
and attended college teach-ins; and from social activists 
and academics. He has not asked the workers. The 
labor bureaucracy and radical intellectuals historically 
have substituted their own activity, or at least plan- 
ning, for the thinking and self activity of the working 
class. 

Is it any wonder that decades of such “leadership” 
have disoriented workers? that workers’ confidence that 
they themselves can effect change is at low ebb? We get 
glimpses of self-organization here and there in organiz- 
ing drives, strikes and shop floor struggles, but for 
workers both within and outside unions the question 
remains: How are we going to get organized for our own 
full emancipation? 


They were all UAW shops in the AOs. Then when there 
was a split between the UAW and the Allied Industrial 
Workers union, in 1956, they all went with the ATW— 
Staley, and others. When Caterpillar was organized, 
they went with the UAW. Mississippi Valley Structural 
Steel was the first plant where scabs crossed picket 
lines in Decatur. Now that plant is gone. 

Years later the union at Staley was locked out, and 
now no more than 50 people are in the union, out of 750 
at one time. There were 150 who went back in at the 
settlement two years ago, but now only 50 are left. That 
was also a victory for the corporations. Even when 
members of the Steelworkers who work at Firestone 
voted for their contract after the strike, people still felt 
like they lost. 

That’s not to say that Caterpillar, Firestone, and 
Staley weren’t all in this together. The UAW made some 
big mistakes of their own, like the selective strikes. But 
they called the unfair labor practices strike in 1994 and 
instead of calling it off when Caterpillar started replac- 
ing union members, the UAW should have let its mem- 
bers go back and then called them out again. 

—Local 751 veteran 
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Capitalism gone hogwild 

Duplin County, N.C. — Duplin County is equal 
distance between Raleigh and the coast. It’s a very poor 
county, with maybe 39,000 people and three million 
hogs. It also has the largest turkey processing plant in 
the U.S., Reaford Turkeys. The lower rung has been 
filled by Mexicans and Central Americans— most with- 
out papers. Conditions are poor. Workers in the field 
don’t have fresh water so they drink from the ditches 
and get sick. Some workers had to inoculate turkeys but 
were not given gloves. Their hands turned bright blue. 
There is no union. 

The hog farmers dig these huge pits that they call 
lagoons; they are really huge latrines. They line them 
with clay, but of course they leak. When they fill up, the 
solid waste supposedly sinks, and they spray the liquid 
waste over crops and land. I would not buy produce in 
this county if you paid me! If it keeps raining the 
lagoons will spill over and the sewage will run into 
streams and ponds. There is also a rendering plant here. 
This is the worst smelling place any of us have ever 
lived in. 

Besides the big hog farms here— Murphy’s Farms, 
Brown’s, and Smithfield’s — there are a lot of smaller 
concerns started by people who didn’t have much before 
but now have set up farms with 2,000 hogs and are 
making money. They just had a meeting with over 350 
residents— most of them hog farmers. They call them- 
selves The Farmer’s Defense Fund and are trying to 
bring down the state health rules. They are suing the 
Health Commissioner, Dr. Harriet Duncan, who tried to 
enforce the state law. They also targeted State 
Representative Cindy Watson, who lives here and sup- 
ports environmental laws. They told her they would get 
rid of her. 

The Governor, Jim Hunt, has done nothing but is now 
getting worried because there is some hysteria over the 
pollution of the water and danger to fish. We are only 50 
miles from Wilmington and they are starting to get 
some runoff from here. There is concern nationally. 

When people wake up to what is happening to the 
water here, they will be forced to move, and they will 
look for another poor community. But right now they 
can get that very cheap labor right here. There is a 
tremendous amount of discrimination against the 
Hispanic workers. Whites really don’t want them here, 
even though the economy would totally collapse if they 
left. People speak badly about them; they don’t want to 
provide services for them. The police turn a blind eye to 
the companies hiring people without papers as a service 
to the companies. —Latina feminist 
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Canadian school strike ends 

Calgary, Alberta — Striking custodians in 
Calgary’s Catholic schools voted 78% in favor of ending 
their nine-week strike after a deal was reached with the 
school board. The deal was brokered with the assistance 
of the new Calgary Catholic Bishop, Fred Henry. 

Since the strike began on Jan. 16, 270 members of the 
Canadian Union of Public Employees (CUPE) Local 520 
representing custodians™* in Calgary’s Separate 
(Catholic) school system had walked the picket lines 
over the issue of contracting out services. 

Believe it or not the union agreed to a deal which 
allows the board to contract out, but gives the union the 
right to appeal. To whom the appeal will be made is not 
exactly clear. 

The custodians’ contract had included a “no contract- 
ing out. clause” which the school board wanted removed. 
Despite the fact that Edmonton Public Schools recently 
agreed to such a demand from its workers and studies 
have shown that it is less cost-effective to hire contract 
labour, the school board refused to budge on the issue. 
School board chair Ted Sullivan has argued that the 
school board has no plans to employ contract labour, but 
insists the board needs the “flexibility” that the removal 
of the clause would give them. 

None of this, however, disguises the fact that every 
day since the strike began, the schools were cleaned, 
albeit not very well, by scab labour. Every day since the 
strike began, members of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Association Local 55, which represents teachers in the 
Catholic school system, walked through the caretakers’ 
picket lines! No one seems to have suggested that the 
schools needed to be shut down. Instead the strategy 
appeared to be to rely on the good faith of new Catholic 
Bishop Fred Henry, himself a former brewery worker 
and who personally opposes contracting out, to resolve 
the dispute. 

CUPE 520 President Tony Miotti responded by saying 
“The board keeps saying they have no intention of Con- 
tracting out. Let 'em prove it.” Isn’t that why the union 
went out on strike, because they didn’t trust them to 
keep their word? Apparently now the CUPE leadership 
is willing to give the school board the benefit of the 
doubt. —Neil Fettes 

The author works, teaches and produces Red & 
Black Notes in Calgary. 


Limits of union reform 

New York — I spoke to a former member of Local 138, 
the reform local featured in Dan La Botz’s book about 
Teamsters for a Democratic Union, Rank and File 
Rebellion. Unfortunately, what La Botz held up as the 
model for reform in the Iteamsters turned out to be the 
model Carey followed, stealing from the union to finance 
his re-election: 

“We voted out all the crooks in Local 138 around 1990 
or so. The boss was mad because he was in with the mob, 
and so were those local leaders. He paid a driver $500 off 
the books to sign us all up into Local 814. But we all said 
no, we’re staying in 138. So we had all these new guys 
leading 138, the reform guys, good guys. One drove a 
high-low with us for years. But after a couple of years, we 
found out he stole $200,000 from the union. They all 
ended up stealing. Then the supermarket changed own- 
ers, and I hear he made guys sign a paper saying they 
wouldn’t be in 138, then he got the union out. 

“These guys were supposed to be so clean when they 
came in, and they ended up stealing just like everyone, 
and destroyed the union.” 

Reforming unions by voting in new “good” guys and not 
touching the form of organization or the idea of what a 
union is, is like putting new wine in old wineskins, 
whether at the local or international level. 

—John Marcotte 

Nurses win at Kaiser 

(Continued from page 1) 

A federal mediator said the key to getting Kaiser to 
move was the nurses’ rock solid unity which didn’t 
diminish in their ongoing strikes. The nurses had con- 
tinued the courage and defiance demonstrated by service 
workers in the 1986 strike against a two-tier wage struc- 
ture. The real test for the future is whether this new- 
found power of labor through unity can be extended to 
cross all boundaries of professionalism and turf battles 
among unions at Kaiser. To break those boundaries 
rank-and-filers have to speak to each other and deter- 
mine the agendas of their unions. 

On the heels of the CNA and SEIU tentative agree- 
ments, Kaiser management announced a major corpo- 
rate alliance with Summit Hospital to take over all ICU 
and inpatient medical/surgical admissions. This is a 
move toward moth-balling Kaiser’s 50-year-old flagship 
hospital in Oakland— precisely the kind of redlining of 
health care, determined by managed care cost strategies, 
that we health care workers have been fighting through- 
out the country for the past two years. 

You can judge how much the labor movement has lost 
in its principles by how little satisfies some of today’s 
labor officials. Those of us in the work-a-day world know 
that the problems in this permanent restructuring are a 
lot deeper than money only. What is fundamental in soci- 
ety is how it values the health of its workers. Hopefully 
the nurses’ victory will open up our thinking about what 
is possible in this fight against permanent restructuring 
throughout the economy. —Kaiser service worker 
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Marxism and ‘the party’ 


From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskava 

MARXIST-HUMAN1ST 

ARCHIVES 


Editor’s Note 

As part of our commemoration of the 150th 
anniversary of Marx’s Communist Manifesto, we 
publish Raya Dunayevsk^ya’s 1980 critique of John 
Molyneaux’s Marxism and the Party, a 1978 work by 
a British Trotskyist which largely focused on the 
Manifesto. Written as a letter to an Iranian Marxist- 
Humanist on Sept. 4, 1980, the critique has been 
slightly edited and shortened; we have also supplied 
headlines, footnotes, and the material in brackets. 
The original is in the Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, microfilm no. 15235. 


Nothing reveals more sharply how deep into the mire 
a Marxist can land when he disregards the philosophy of 
Marx in considering organization, as when that separa- 
tion of philosophy and organization occurs on the 
theory of permanent revolution. It is there (pp. 

20-22) where John Molyneaux’s inglorious 
achievement in Marxism and the Party occurs. 

In the very first chapter of his book he deals 
with Marx’s [March] 1850 Address to the Central 
Committee of the Communist League. 1 There is 
hardly a line in his three pages on the Address 
that doesn’t display a total deafness to Marx’s 
new continent of thought. Just listen to a few of 
Molyneaux’s fantastic conclusions: 

1) His misreading of the Communist Manifesto 
begins with his reference to “the main scheme set 
out in the Manifesto,” and ends with the outright 
slander that Marx was “led to depart somewhat,” 
in the actual 1848 Revolution, from that 
“scheme”: “Instead of coming forward as a clear 
advocate of proletarian revolution and the repre- 
sentative of an independent working class party, 

Marx was forced to act through the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung as the extreme left wing of 
radical democracy...” 2 

There is no point in going into the details of 
Marx’s magnificent revolutionary journalism in 
the Neue Rheinische Zeitung, when obviously 
Molyneaux has not read a single issue of it and 
got third-hand its subtitle, “an organ of democra- 
cy.” And if he ever did read a copy, he proves him- 
self to be as deaf to it as to that greatest of all 
Manifesto, which, though ordered as “the pro- 
gram” of the Communist League, turned out to 
be the unfurling of so historic a challenge to cap- 
italism and for proletarian revolution, that no one could 
possibly recognize the document under Molyneaux’s 
description of “its main scheme.” Evidently it doesn’t 
seem to enter his mind that both writings and the 
actual revolution were the very ground for Marx’s 
famous 1850 Address on. . .permanent revolution. 

2) Molyneaux, to the contrary, thinks that it is the 
organizational question— the independent political orga- 
nization of the working class— which predominates over 
the question of “the theory and practice of Marxism.” No 
wonder Marx felt compelled, when he heard such 
Marxists in his day define Marxism, to declare, if that is 
what Marxism is, “I am not a Marxist.” 

3) Marx supposedly issued the March 1850 Address 
because the preoccupation with “practical realization” 
[of] party organization couldn’t be realized in the 
autumn of 1849, when Marx was already in London. 
Since Molyneaux’s preoccupation is with organiza- 
tion, he chooses to quote two paragraphs from that 
Address, from its organizational part, [on the proletari- 
at’s need] to reorganize itself “if it is not to be exploited 
and taken in tow again by the bourgeoisie as in 1848.” 

One would think that at this point even a strict SWP 
vanguardista would follow Marx in his report on the 
dialectics of revolution.... The further continuance of rev- 
olution, Marx concludes, would be “the party of the pro- 
letariat... Their battle cry must be: The Revolution in 
Permanence.” 

4) No such logic flows from the mind of a Cliffite. 
Instead he concludes his analysis with something out of 
the blue: “Marx makes his closest approach to Lenin’s 
concept of the vanguard party (though of course there 
are still major differences)” (p. 21). ...Even when 
Molyneaux makes some acknowledgment of revolution, 
he embellishes it with such loaded phrases as “the plan 
to tighten the organization” and “only then does it 
become an integral part of the perspective of dynamic 
revolutionary action.” 

MARX AND LENIN ON THE PARTY 

Let us first clear up some of the misstatements that 
are supposed to parallel Marx’s and Lenin’s concepts of 
the vanguard party, which would certainly shock Lenin 
to no end. 

So far as the historic periods are concerned, while 
Marx in 1849-50 was still thinking of an impending rev- 
olution, Lenin, in 1902, when he was working out What 
Is To Be Done?, was very far from expecting an impend- 
ing revolution, much less a proletarian revolution. 


1. Marx’s March 1850 Address to the Central Authority of the 
Communist League, in which he projected his concept of “revo- 
lution in permanence,” can be found in Marx and Engels, 
Collected Works, Vol. 10, pp. 277-87. 

2. The Neue Rheinische Zeitung was the principal vehicle of 
Marx’s revolutionary journalism during the 1848 revolutions. 

3. SWP stands for the British Socialist Workers Party, led by 
Tony Cliff. Its contemporary U.S: counterpart is the 
International Socialist Organization (ISO). 


Nevertheless, at the 1903 Congress [of Russian 
Marxists], Lenin did apologize for his emphasis [in What 
Is To Be Done?] on the need to limit party membership, 
saying that the stick had to be “bent” in such a direction 
both because the party had been so loose and because 
without a theory of revolution there can be no revolu- 
tion. 

Indeed, when the 1905 Revolution burst out so spon- 
taneously, it was just then when Lenin changed his posi- 
tion on “tightening” the organization, demanding that it 
be thrust wide open. Later he was to declare that where- 
as everyone attributes the split between Mensheviks 
and Bolsheviks to that 1903 Congress when it “techni- 
cally” took place, he considered that it was 1905 where 
the two tendencies [became] opposites. 

Where Molyneaux discovered “the similarity between 
Marx’s concept of the party. . .and Lenin’s 50 or more 
years later derives in large "part from the parallels in 


their situation” (p. 22), Lenin and the whole Social 
Democracy of the time saw parallels— and dissimilar- 
ities— between the revolutions. 

Tb grasp the total ramifications all the way to our day, 
one [must] however grapple with the 1907 Congress [of 
Russian Marxists], the only one where all tendencies— 
Bolshevik, Menshevik, Luxemburgist, and even the 
Bund 1 — argued the 1905 Revolution, [in] its relationship 
to and departure from 1848. Quite clearly, though that 


4. The Bund (ALgemener Yiddischer Arbeter Bund) advocated 
the autonomous organization of the Jewish proletariat. The 
1907 Congress of Russian Marxists is discussed in detail by 
Dunayevskaya in Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. 


Congress was the most organizational in the sense that 
all tendencies were there, the battle of ideas was never 
separated from the organizational form. Above all, the 
relationship of spontaneity to organization, both in 
Lenin’s and in Luxemburg’s speeches, was never more 
sharply expressed. That, however, is out of the purview 
of Molyneaux.... 

5) Molyneaux diverts so totally from Marx that a read- 
er would take for granted that Molyneaux has no claim 
to Marxism. Thus, as he approaches the so-called second 
period of Marx, 1850 to 1864, which Molyneaux calls 
“the years of retreat,” he allows it all of two pages. 
Please keep in mind that this is the period in which 
Marx wrote a) the 1857-58 Grundrisse, b) the 1859 
Critique of Political Economy, and c) the 1863 second 
draft of nothing short of Capital itself, not to mention all 
the articles against colonialism and for the Abolitionists 
and the Civil War in the U.S., which led him to reorga- 
nize the structure of his greatest theoretical work. 

6) Even when one wants to so narrow Marxian orga- 
nization as to be willing to disregard Marx’s writings 
during the period that do not concern the party, the 
party, the party, one has to be careful with dates. It is not 
1850 when there was no “party”; Marx’s March 1850 
Address was to the Central Committee of the 
Communist League, which he didn’t leave until 1852. 
Secondly, in the same two years [1850-52], there were 
meetings With both the Chartists and the Blanquists to 
discuss the founding of a “World Society of 
Revolutionary Communists.” 

In 1851, when Marx was already in the British 
Museum developing some very great new theories, he 
was still attending meetings of the London Council of 
the Communist League. And when members of the 
League were arrested and the 1850 Address was found 
on their persons, the Cologne Trial followed. 5 

While it never dawns on Molyneaux that Marx 
explained how important his theoretical work was to the 
party as Marx understood it— “a party in the eminent 
historical sense”— he should have at least known of the 
May 1861 meeting Marx organized in London 
tp protest the arrest of Auguste Blanqui by the 
French police. It is doubtful, however, whether 
Molyneux would recognize a party “in the emi- 
nent historical sense,” or in the sense that 
Blanqui expressed his deep gratitude for what 
“the German proletarian party had done,” 
which Marx answered: “No one could be more 
interested than I in the fate of a man who I 
always held to be the head and the heart of the 
proletarian party in France.” 

In rounding out the totality of his miscon- 
ceptions of Marx, Molyneaux becomes arro- 
gant enough to tell Marx all about how “the 
essential starting point for a theory of the revolution- 
ary party is rooted in what we called earlier the ‘opti- 
mistic evolutionism’ of his (Marx’s) view of the growth of 
working-class political consciousness.” Then Molyneaux 
kindly releases Marx from any “blame” because he lived 
when “refoirmism had not emerged as in any way a major 
threat.” Therefore, says Molyneaux, it is “understand- 
able” if Marx bent the stick “in the direction of economic 
determinism” (p.35). 

Molyneaux’s arrogance has not yet reached its apex. 

(Continued on page 9) 


5. See Marx’s “Concerning the Communist Trial in Cologne,” in 
Collected Works, Vol. 11, pp. 395-457. 



PHILOSOPHY and 
REVOLUTION 

in history, in theory, in today's freedom struggles 

A series of classes. Check the directory on page 9 for the location nearest to you. 


“Because the transformation of reality is central to the Hegelian dialectic, Hegel’s philosophy comes to life, over and over again, in all 
periods of crisis and transition, when a new historic turning point has been reached, when the established society is undermined and a 
foundation is laid for a new social order... Mare, the discoverer of a totally new continent of thought— Historical Materialism — grounded his 
philosophy of liberation in the PRAXIS of the proletariat as well as in Hegel’s dialectic.” 

—Raya Dunayevskaya, from the Introduction to Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre, and from Marx to Mao 

This year marks the anniversaries of two world-historic moments. 1998 sees the 150th anniversary of Mare’s Communist Manifesto, 
written on the eve of the 1 848 Revolutions— at a revolutionary moment which stretched from Europe to the Seneca Falls Women’s 
Convention in New York. This year also marks the 30th anniversary of 1 968 when new mass revolts covered every corner of the globe, 
giving the lie to those who said the drive for social revolution was a thing of the past: 

Those revolts, however, showed that in our era, no amount of revolutionary will and energy is sufficient to complete the revolution so 
long as a philosophy of liberation rooted in Hegel’s dialectic and Mare’s humanism IS missing. In addressing this reality, Raya 
Dunayevskaya's Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao did not just speak to the impasses reached in the 
movements of that era, but provided a direction for overcoming the barriers to writing a new chapter in the revolutionary struggle. 

Today, on its 25th anniversary, the challenge of Philosophy and Revolution, to work out a viable alternative to this racist, sexist, hetero- 
sexist, class society, is more relevant than ever. These classes will return to that challenge with the eyes of today to work out the integrali- 
ty of philosophy and revolution for today’s freedom struggles. 


Class 1 


The Todayness of Hegel’s 
Revolution in Philosophy 


Class 2 


Max’s Rootedness in and 
Continuous Return to the 
Hegelian Dialectic 


Class 3 


The Hegeiian-Marxian 
Dialectic in Post-Marx 
Marxism (I) 

Lenin’s Philosophic 
Ambivalence in Light of the 
Problem of Revolution Today 


Class 4 


The Hegeiian-Marxian 
Dialectic iq! Post-Marx 
Marxism (IQ 

From Mao, Sartre and Fanon 
to Lukacs, Adorno, and 
Derrida 


Class 5 


Economic Reality and the 
Dialectics of Liberation 


The core readings will be in Philosophy and Revolution. Many other readings will be in “The Power of Negativity,” a forthcoming collection 
of writings by Dunayevskaya on dialectics. For each class, full and open discussion will follow the presentations. Reading materials are 
available from News and Letters Committees. 
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Essay Article 


Quest for freedom 


by Osmarino Amancio Rodrigues 


It is probable that at present there are more than 
1.5 million people in the Amazon forest who depend on 
1 its products for survival. This is without taking into 
account the numerous families expelled from the for- 
est, who live in the cities sustained by the work of 
their family members who remain in the forest, plant- 
1 ing and harvesting some of its riches: obtaining dried 
fruit; hunting without affecting the sustainability of 
the animals; extracting latex from the rubber trees 
! while respecting their production capacities; planting, 
and fishing. Indians, seringueiros (rubber tree tap- 
pers) and other forest workers represent a lifestyle 
that cannot be destroyed,. but to the contrary, must be 
developed. 

There are more than, two million different species of 
trees, ten times the number found in temperate 
forests, 50,000 plant varieties, 2,500 fish species, 
more than a thousand distinct birds, and much more. 
What is for certain is the understanding of the people 
of the forest that the gigantic Amazon forest is not 
brutal, but rather a sensitive and delicate beast. 

We the seringueiros and the Brazil nut crackers 
united with the Indians and all other peoples from ‘the 
Amazon because, as with the bees and orchids, we are 
part of this biodiversity of the forest. We are therefore 
I decidedly against the ranchers and the capitalists, 
whether Brazilian or foreign who are interested in set- 
ting up operations that destroy the forest. The people 
j of the forest need the forest to live, and the forest 
needs us to defend it against capitalist barbarism. 

' The forests of great biodiversity are still found in 
Brazil, Mexico, Colombia, The Congo, and Indonesia, 
exactly the regions where imperialism leads to devas- 
I tating and destructive action 
without any masks. The peo- 
ples of the Amazon forest have 
knowledge of the millions of 
plant species there because we 
use them in our everyday lives 
as part of our daily food or 
i because we know their proper- 
ties for providing us with prod- 
ucts such as oils, waxes, aro- 
mas, latex, and remedies. 

I Brazil has an immense wealth 
for humanity in this sense, 
where 10 to 20% of the total 
number of the planet’s species 
is found. 

We do not have an overall 
knowledge of the wealth of our 
biodiversity, but we know that 
capitalism is not interested in 
developing it for the use of 
humanity, but wants to 
destroy it for profit. And this is 
exactly why there is a war tak- 
ing place in that large forest, a 
true war between the peoples 
of the forest and capitalism, 
whether national or international. In this war, many 
revolutionary comrades have died, others avoided the 
struggle, and others prostituted themselves when they 
saw the possibility of earning money by changing 
sides. That is what we call the law of money. 

SERINGUEIROS SELF-ORGANIZATION 

I come from a country that has continental dimen- 
sions and the region known as the Amazon corre- 
sponds to more than 57% of its national territory. It is 
evident that a country with these dimensions presents 
, us with a very diversified rural reality. We have the 
! extracting section (including rubber tree tappers— 
seringueiros— and other people who live in the forests), 
the rural wage workers (permanent and temporary), 
poor small rural property owners, and the landless 
(made up of small property owners who lost their land, 
rural wage workers with nowhere to work, and urban 
unemployed with rural origins). 

Until 1972 there was no organized movement in the 
AmazOn. The seringueiros and the indigenous people, 
known in Brazil as “Indians,” and all other Brazilians 
faced a military dictatorship which, fearing the 
increasing and entrenched guerrilla activity, resorted 
to a policy that aimed at genocide of the populations 
that lived in the forest and at the destruction of the 
forest itself. No one presented any form of collective 
struggle. We had no idea of the policy that capitalism 
intended to apply to our region and even less of that 
intended for the country, as a whole. 

It started with the intensive process of expulsion 
from the forest of the Indians and other peoples. The 
Catholic Church initiated a project of ecclesiastic 
grassroots communities, but they had limitations. In 
1975 we .then launched the first trade union of rural 
workers in the state of Acre. This was the beginning of 


Osmarino Amancio Rodrigues is leader of the Brazilian 
National Council ofSingueiros (Rubber Tree Tappers). He 
succeeded NCS founding head Chico Mendes who was 
assassinated in 1988. This essay is adapted from a speech 
at the International Socialist Network conference in Cape 
Town, South Africa on Dec. 4, 1997. To support the NCS, 
write Osmarino Amancio Rodrigues, Caixa Postal 11, Cep. 
65. 932-000, Brazileia Acre, Brazil. 


the process of the formation of rural workers’ trade 
unions in several municipalities in the region. During 
this period the unions allowed by the government 
were multi-class while from the start our intervention 
was for organizing the working class. 

In 1976 the first collective 
action against the latafun- 
dia (large estates) system, 
the large land owners, and 
the government’s policy was 
organized. It was a hard 
struggle which made us 
understand the importance 
of collective action, fraterni- 
ty, and solidarity since it 
was a fight against the 
army and the state police. It 
was a confrontation that 
made history. It was when 
for the first time we 
emerged victorious on the 
first empate. Empate is a 
form of collective action 
against forest clearance 
where the seringueiros unite 
to prevent the land owners from destroying the wood- 
lands. Men, women, and children participate in these 
confrontations. It is a struggle where sides are clear, 
and where solidarity and trust are what we most need. 
They are our strongest weapons. 

At the end of the decade of the ’70s, the conflicts 
became more intense in almost all of the regions of the 
Amazon, and at the beginning of the ’80s we founded, 
together with urban workers, the Central Unica de 
Trabalhadores (CUT), a working-class entity that cen- 
tralized all trade union activ- 
ities and became the largest 
of its kind in the whole of 
Latin America. The majority 
of the unions of the region 
affiliated with CUT, but from 
the beginning we understood 
that CUT did not have a 
major concern with elaborat- 
ing a policy with us for the 
Amazon. They emphatically 
characterized our struggle as 
merely ecological, did not 
agree that our movement was 
a movement for agrarian 
reform, and confused our 
struggle with that of ecolo- 
gists and environmentalists. 
Amongst the majority of the 
Brazilian left vanguard it 
wasn’t clear that the struggle 
against the destruction of the 
Amazon is a struggle for the 
survival of approximately two 
million people, that it is a 
struggle that confronts the 
capitalist system. 

We cannot deny that the ecologists were great allies, 
sometimes more than the traditional left which, 
through its policies, ended up collaborating in main- 
taining the isolation that the system intended for us. 
However we managed to understand this and decided 
to act to end this isolation. In 1985 we created the 
National Council of Seringueiros, aimed at developing 
a policy around the peoples of the forests. 

At the same time, the Movement of Landless Rural 
Workers was created, or rather reactivated, as well as 
the Movement of Those Affected by Dams. Sectors of 
rural workers managed to find ways of organizing that 
strengthened them and of .ending the isolation in 
which they lived. However, we had to do this by our 
own initiative since neither the traditional left nor 
CUT had a policy for rural workers in Brazil. Although 
we had comrades in the national executive of CUT who 
tried to develop work and policy in that direction, they 
did not find support. 

SELF-DETERMINATION AND SOLIDARITY 

The National Council of Seringueiros and the 
Alliance of the Peoples of the Forest developed a poli- 
cy in which the question around large estates and eco- ■ 
nomic, political, and social questions were considered 
together with the ecological question. Several associa- 
tions, cooperatives, and schools were founded and we 
started work on preventative health care. 

These movements had the objectives of strengthen- 
ing the trade union movement, breaking away from 
the state, and fighting for socialism. One of our first 
stands was not accepting any land ownership docu- 
ments, in other words, fighting for the right to use the 
land taken away from farm owners and other enter- 
prises. At the time and until the present, we think that 
our attitude was the most politically correct, We have 
faced several difficulties since the majority of the cur- 
rent leadership of the movement is making conces- 
sions, accepting money from the seven richest coun- 
tries to develop timber extraction. Each day there are 
more non-governmental organizations and the move- 
ment is weakening. 

We need to unite with you to fight capitalism, 
whether with its neoliberal or its social democratic 
face. We want to fight the system in its totality and not 
in parts, and although we are doing this at the level of 


in Amazonia 

our country, we need that struggle to be strengthened 
internationally. 

We believe that the political conditions are very 
favorable since the grassroots base is in revolt against 
the executive of the National Council of Seringueiros, 

where only a minority 
identifies with the 
base. The peoples of the 
forest —seringueiros, 
Indians, rebeirinhos 
(craft fishermen), cas- 
tanheiros (people who 
crack Brazil nuts)— 
were the main subjects 
of a proposal to defend 
the Amazon. Their pro- 
posal is based on tradi- 
tional ways and their 
ways of life in the 
extraction and gather- 
ing of diverse products 
(such as rubber, Para 
nut, fish, potato, acai— 
a palm used in wine, 
cream, sorbet, and so 
on— oil, fruits, and others), maintaining a profound 
relationship with the ecosystem, extracting from 
nature not only the necessities for basic survival. 

On the other hand, the government’s model of devel- 
opment established in that region from the ’60s 
onwards— with the opening of roads, fiscal incentives 
to the estate owners and agro-industries, and coloniza- 
tion projects— brought a profound loss of character to 
the space and social life. One of the assumptions of the 
government’s model, that of a demographic void and 
absence of economic activities with resulting large 
immediate profits, did not allow the perception of the 
existence of complex forms of survival, both economic 
and cultural, characteristic of a tropical forest region. 

The resulting social and ecological transforma- 
tions— deforestation, expulsion of populations, a high 
poverty rate of the urban populations, and loss of eth- 
nic and cultural character— are a product of a process 
with two faces. On the one hand, there’s the imple- 
mentation of completely predatory economic activities, 
causing profound modifications in the environment. 
On the other hand, there’s the destruction of the activ- 
ities that already existed as agricultural and extract- 
ing activities in which the local populations were 
involved. 

CONTRADICTIONS AND VICTORIES 

In the Western Amazon, especially in Acre, the 
seringueiros every year organize in the summer a 
movement for the defense of the forest against the dev- 
astation. These are the empates which are collective 
actions that envisage stopping or preventing the 
destruction of the forest. During the empates the 
camps of the enterprises are disrupted, the chain saws 
and the agricultural instruments seized, and there are 
also discussions with the workers in those estates to 
persuade them to abandon the work of forest destruc- 
tion. The National Council of Seringueiros of the 
Amazon, formed by the representatives of several rural 
unions in the region as a result of the first empate 
/meeting of seringueiros that took place in 1985, took a 
similar part in the movement in the region. 

Those actions, true historical beacons in the defense 
of the forest and of the peoples that live in it, are 
beginning to suffer from a great erosion process due to 
the bureaucratization and degeneration of the current 
leadership which no longer defends important princi- 
ples. For example, they don’t defend the movement of 
the people who live in the forest and who had the 
objective of strengthening the rural union movement 
which is fighting for agrarian reform under their con- 
trol, and against all the extension projects financed by 
the seven richest countries whose only objective is 
immediate profits. 

Today, with the current leadership, those actions 
which were truly historical events in the defense of 
the Amazon peoples and forest are not finding a 
response because they take place in remote and iso- 
lated regions, through individual activities by small 
groups of people. 

Even with all these problems, even with many com- 
rades being killed in this war, the movement has had 
important victories. We managed to remove from the 
hands of the woodland estate owners 11,786 square 
miles of forests during the decade of the ’80s. This 
land area is a victory for 9,174 families in the strug- 
gle for land and agrarian reform. From 1990 to 1995 
we increased that area to approximately 19,300 
square miles, but it is important to highlight that 
347,500 square miles have extractable potential. This 
means that the war will continue since land reform in 
Brazil will only take place when a revolutionary per- 
spective will become strong enough. The current war 
we are engaged in is already part of the revolutionary 
process. 

We think that it is time to stop the advance of capi- 
talist barbarism in the cities as well as the rural areas. 
Preventing them from applying their policies in the 
Amazon is to inflict a defeat to the system.. But we 
know that this struggle cannot be carried out only by 
those workers who are directly involved. It is a wide 
struggle that depends on the solidarity and under- 
standing of its importance at the international level. 




Seringueiro (rubber tree tapper) 
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U.S. CAPITALISM AND 

When questioned at Ohio State 
University about the morality of the U.S. 
bombing Iraqi civilians, Secretary of 
State Madeleine Albright replied, “I am 
really surprised that people feel it is nec- 
essary to defend the rights of Saddam 
Hussein, when we ought to be making 
sure he does not use weapons of mass 
destruction.” This is exactly the way our 
government wants us to think: If you do 
not support murdering civilians, you 
must be for the enemy. This is not true. 

We do not support Saddam Hussein. He 
is a cruel dictator who is heading an 
extremely oppressive government. What 
we do support is protecting the lives of 
innocent people who will be killed as an 
expense of war. 

We take note that at the conclusion of 
the Gulf War many Iraqi citizens rose up 
in opposition to Hussein, but the U.S. 
government gave these people no sup- 
port. The result was that they were mas- 
sacred as a demonstration of Hussein’s 
power. Ever since that war, Iraq has been 
under UN imposed sanctions that have 
led to the deaths of up to one million peo- 
ple, many of them innocent children. We 
feel that the blood of these deaths will be 
on our hands if we fail to ask the neces- 
sary questions about the U.S. participa- 
tion in the Middle East. 

Marxist-Humanist students, NIU 
DeKalb, Illinois 

* * * 

Your editorial, “Stop ongoing U.S. war 
on the Iraqi people” (March 1998 N&L), 
hit the nail on the head. The Senate vote 
to condemn Hussein as a “war criminal” 
and set up a UN tribunal to try him was 
a sorry reaction to the UN- brokered deal 
to resolve the crisis created by the U.S. 
over arms inspection. They want to legit- 
imize the installation of a puppet regime 
in Baghdad in order to be assured a con- 
tinuous supply of oil from the region, oil 
being the lifeblood of the western capital- 
ist system. It’s the type of aggression our 
government proved itself quite capable of 
in Panama in 1989. From Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, through the Cold War, right up 
to today, our leaders have no problem 
with finding “moral justification” for any 
kind of massacre. This conflict is not 
ours. We must oppose it. David Tyler 

Louisiana 

* * * 

Imagine that Chile, Cuba, Guatemala, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Iran, Nicaragua (et al) 
decided to undermine, overthrow the gov- 
ernment of the U.S., kill millions of peo- 
ple in the process, and establish a puppet 
regime. This is exactly what the U.S. 
(through the CIA) did and/or wishes to do 
everywhere. 

Consider that in Indonesia the U.S. 
puppet, Suharto, killed more than a mil- 
lion people when it took power with the 
help of the CIA and the U.S. military 
establishment — and that’s not counting 
the hundreds of thousands killed in East 
Timor. Then consider that Indonesian 
workers were already on starvation 
wages before the present economic crisis 
and draconian measures imposed by the 
IMF led to sharp price increases, layoffs 
and further hardships. Then ask if it is 
mere “coincidence” that the head of the 
IMF and the Secretary of Defense of the 
U.S. were in Indonesia at the same time, 
or whether they were there so U.S.-made 
machine guns could keep the “peace” 
(and Suharto in power)? 

Observer 
Little Ruck, Arkansas 

* * * 

Your editorial on the “U.S. war on the 
Iraqi people” raised several issues I had 
not previously given any thought to. It 
was wonderM food for thought. You 
should consider, however, reducing the 
use of Marxist-Humanist language not 
familiar to others as it limits the ability 
to reach those not in the know. In partic- 
ular, I didn’t understand the use of “tail- 
end” as a verb and “solidarize” — 
although I guessed the latter means “to 
show solidarity.” Steady reader 

Israel 

* * * 

I’m anxious about the idea of a philos- 
ophy of revolution because cultures are 
so diverse. Your editorial-article in March 
takes up minorities in the Middle East 
and Iraq but I don’t know their cultures, 
what their revolutions were about, or 
their vision of the future. 

Your article critiques those who only 
see the enemy of your enemy as your 
friend; says we should solidarize with the 


ITS ONGOING WARS 

masses; and at the end says that 
Marxist-Humanism has a whole body of 
ideas to contribute to focusing on new 
voices of opposition. It seems your goal is 
to create a real internationalism but I 
feel that is not realistic. It sounds too 
hegemonic, as if this one philosophy has 
the answer. Maybe I will learn what you 
mean in the classes here on Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy and 
Revolution. 

Young peace activist 
Memphis 

Editor’s note: This class series is being 

held in several areas. See ad, p. 4. 

* * * 

I notice that Clinton found a few 
moments to speak against the “excessive 
violence” in Kosova, saying that he 
doesn’t want any more of the kind of pho- 
tos seen in the first two weeks of March. 
The press called this a condemnation, 
but it sounds to me more like advice. 
After all, Serbian police forcing photo- 
journalists to jump out of second-floor 
windows just isn’t the U.S. government’s 
idea of efficiency. Critic 

Indiana 

* * * 

In early March an extraordinary 
teach-in about the situation in Iraq was 
held on the campus of San Jose 
University. Led by one Greek and one 
Jewish faculty member, the discussion 
included Palestinians, Iraqis, Iranians, 
Africans, African-Americans, a white 
American who had been a member of the 
U.S. military, young and old, men and 
women, lesbian, gay and straight, peace 
activists and many more. Yet there were 
only about 30 people total! What made 
this so notable was that all these partici- 
pants were agreed that the sanctions 
were unjustifiable and genocidal, and 
that the U.S. military plans against Iraq 
were unconscionable. As one of the orga- 
nizers said after the meeting: “A few 
years ago, those in attendance would not 
even have sat together peacefully in the 
same room. Tbday they are unanimous 
against war. Something has changed, for 
the better.” Jennifer 

San Jose 


THE 

PRISON 

CONDITION 


Your coverage of prison issues is as 
good as it gets in a. nation that exercises 
a tight control over prisoners’ communi- 
cations. Another excellent source of “voic- 
es from the inside” is the newsletter of 
the Coalition for Prisoners’ Rights that 
comes out of Sante Fe, New Mexico (PO 
Box 1911 at zip 87504). A glance at the 
voices heard there shows that abuse in 
U.S. prisons is a nationwide phenome- 
non. You hear about it from Hawaii to 
Texas, from Georgia to Illinois, from 
Arizona to Pennsylvania. 

The capitalist system, which initiated 
a class war against workers, has now cre- 
ated a world of forced labor and financial 
speculation called the prison system, 
which is so inhumane that the ordinary 
wage slave has to thank God that at least 
he/she is not incarcerated. The whole rot- 
ten system stands as a threat against the 
entire working class. 

Been there 
Louisiana 

* * * 

Please thank the donor who renewed 
my subscription to N&L. All inmates 
must now place their personal property 
in a small box they issue to us. That 
means that all legal materials, commis- 
sary items, books and papers will have to 
be mailed to somewhere outside the walls 
or we will wind up with a very ugly disci- 
plinary report. It has forced me to break 
down my library, but I will be able to read 
each new issue of the paper that arrives. 
Each day this camp is becoming more 
and more like living in hell and the only 
place you can be transferred to is Tamms, 
the new grave yard. 

Prisoner 

Illinois 

Editor’s note: Tamms is the state of 
Illinois’ newest super-maximum security 
prison, where inmates cannot smoke, 
watch television, work out with weights, 
or do anything but sit alone inside bare- 
walled cells except for two hours a week in 
an empty exercise cage. 
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Readers' Views 


The extra coverage on the prison con- 
dition in the March issue was excellent, 
especially Gene Ford’s essay on the Black 
mind in revolt. He gave an excellent pic- 
ture of the struggle Blacks face under 
this system of racial control and of the 
new movement within California to rise 
against the increasingly brutal system. I 
have noticed in prison publications the 
growth in the number of politicized pris- 
oners in that state, something greatly 
lacking here. D.S. 

Iowa 


COLLECTING TAXES AND 
INTEREST 

This year there is a noticeable swelling 
of my annual outrage that 51% of the 
federal budget is allotted to past, present 
and future military spending. No longer 
available is the miniscule protest of with- 
holding the phone bill’s federal excise 
tax. Capitalism will continue to feed a 
murderous military arsenal as integral to 
our inhumane system. Our responsibility 
is to struggle for conscious control of a 
totally new world. In response to the 
inspiring work of News & Letters, Fm 
enclosing my check for your Prisoners 
Subscription Fund Sheila G. 

New York 

* * * 

I could not help wondering if the editor 
of USA Today realized what a point he 
was making by running two articles right 
on top of one another in their March 2 
issue. One head read: “Suharto claims 
IMF bailout not enough.” It referred to 
the $43 billion “rescue package” the IMF 
had bestowed on him. Directly below, the 
headline read: “IRS audit focus: Working 
poor.” It referred to the fact that for the 
past three years taxpayers whose 
incomes were below $25,000 a year were 
far more likely than wealthier citizens to 
have their returns randomly audited to 
detect possible “cheating.” The article 
reported that more random audits were 
done on Southern taxpayers because it is 
one of the country’s poorest regions. I 
guess somebody has to pay for capital- 
ism’s charity! Not laughing 

niinjoLs 

* * * 

I call the IMF the Interest Collector for 
the U.S. and international banks. The 
Third World debts, the debts of the for- 
mer Soviet satellites, and now Indonesia, 
Korea, Thailand, etc., are excellent rea- 
sons to force the debtor countries into 
draconian and unpopular measures, low- 
ering living standards, salaries, creating 
unemployment, raising the price of con- 
sumer goods. A few years ago Hungary 
even considered taking the IMF to the 
International Court in the Hague for cre- 
ating intolerable hardships on the popu- 
lation. Giorgio 

Canada 


ARAB-ISRAELI PEACE 
PROCESS 

It was surprising to read in the March 
issue that the writers of “Our Life and 
Times” view the Oslo Accords as “the 
finest chance it (Israel) has ever had to 
make a durable peace with its Arab neigh- 
bors.” What is meant by “durable peace” 
and “finest chance it has ever had”? The 
people of the Mid-East need the killing 
and fighting to stop, yet accepting “the 
peace process” as a viable alternative is to 
view the Palestinian-Israeli conflict in an 
ahistorical, non-dialectical, non-revolu- 
tionary manner. Stephen Steiger 

Prague 

* * * 

A courageous moral stand was taken 
when Britain’s Foreign Minister Robin 
Cook strode away from the Israeli who 
was officially briefing him on Har Homa 
to shake the hand of Saley Tamari, a 
Palestinian who has led the battle 
against the new Israeli settlement on 
this land. Bat Shalom had a contingent of 
eight women who joined other Israeli 
peace organizations to applaud his 
efforts but our voices were drowned out 
by the din of Israeli right-wingers shout- 
ing “anti-Semite,” “Jerusalem forever” 
and other angry slogans against him. 
Later, we and our partners in the 
Palestinian women’s Jerusalem Center 
were able to convey our joint m&ssage 
directly to him when he entered the 



school yard of the Palestinian girls col- 
lege. 

.We let him know that we want the 
leaders of Europe to help put the peace 
process back on track, and that we are 
calling on Israeli and Palestinian politi- 
cal leaders to shape a peace agreement 
that will ensure the security of both peo- 
ples — something which cannot be 
achieved without two states for two peo- 
ples and the city of Jerusalem serving as 
two capitals for these two states. 

Gila Svisky, Bat Shalom 
Jerusalem 


MARX’S 

COMMUNIST 

MANIFESTO 

TODAY 


Franklin Dmitryev’s article on the 
Communist Manifesto and “revolution 
in permanence” illustrated the profundi- 
ty of Marx’s concept of revolution. If the 
“socialist man” had been created during 
the 70 years of the Soviet Union in no 
way would the likes of Yeltsin have come 
to power. What happened in Russia 
shows how difficult it is to create revolu- 
tion in permanence. 

Blown away 
Vancouver Island 

* * * 

Did you know that China is issuing a 
special limited edition of the 
Communist Manifesto to mark the 
150th anniversary? Limited means 5,000 
commemorative copies and 500 of a col- 
lector’s edition. The Manifesto has now 
been turned into a marketing opportuni- 
ty. The question is how will China 
explain that the Manifesto is certainly 
out of step with the current policies of the 
ruling Communist Party in Beijing? 

It was first translated in part into 
Chinese in 1906, but the translator took 
some liberties, using the term “common 
people” instead of “workers” because 
largely rural China would have to rely on 
peasants against the imperial regime. 
And the classic conclusion was also 
changed. Instead of: “The workers have 
nothing to lose but their chains, they 
have a world to win. Workingmen of all 
countries, unite!”, the Chinese version 
read: “Then the world will be for the com- 
mon people, and the sounds of happiness 
will reach the deepest springs. Ah! Come! 
People of every land, how can you not be 
roused?” 

Interested in the answer 
Illinois 

* * * 

The interest in Marx seems to be grow- 
ing, especially in France, where the 
150th anniversary of the Communist 
Manifesto on Feb. 23 was remembered 
with two new editions. The first of 35,000 
copies sold out immediately. Both cost 
the same price, 10 francs (a bit less than 
$2). On Feb. 13 the Communist Party 
daily, l’Humanite offered its readers a 
photocopy of the first (1848) edition. One 
of the French publishers was quoted as 
saying: “All the classics of subversion are 
very successful with the new generation. 
We thought it was time to re-read Marx 
in a serious way.” 

Correspondent 

Prague 


SPEAKING OUT ON MEXICO 

A dozen Latinos, all of them recipients 
of MaeArthur Foundation “genius 
grants,” gathered in Chicago in March to 
condemn military violence in the 
Mexican state of Chiapas. They said they 
were forced to speak out after 45 people 
were massacred by pro-government para- 
military gunmen, “because our Latino 
leaders are not leading,” as the novelist 
and poet, Sandra Cisneros, put it. “If 45 
people were killed in Cicero, there would 
be outrage,” said Maria Varella, a civil 
rights activist. “The privilege of leader- 
ship carries responsibility,” is the way 
Hipolito Roldan put it. 

It was the first time MaeArthur fel- 
lows have collectively spoken out on any 
issue. It was an important first. 

G.F. 

Chicago 
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FIGHTING RACISM 

There was not much expectation 
among Black folks that Hollywood would 
ever recognize the artistic, let alone his- 
torical, significance of Black subject mat- 
ter as worthy of its covetted Academy 
Award. And that academy proved true to 
form this year. Not only did Spielberg’s 
stunning picture, “Amistad,” not get nom- 
inated for best picture, but Spike Lee’s 
“Four Little Girls” on the 1963 
Birmingham Church bombing, which was 
nominated for best documentary, got 
passed over as well. That these two films, 
which caught the irresistable spirit of 
Black freedom struggles at two major 
turning points of American history— the 
Abolitionist movement of the 19th centu- 
ry and the Civil Eights Movement of the 
20th— could capture the conscience and 
imagination of Black and white America 
but not the motion picture academy, can 
only mean that Hollywood’s “benign 
neglect” of the Black dimension may have 
run its course. 

Chicago Southsider 
Illinois 

* * * 

The deal the city of Cicero, Illinois, 
made with the KKK to keep them from 
marching in their town was a deal with 
the devil. It got the KKK out of the lime- 
light where they look like idiots, gave 
them $10,000, and then did their work for 
them. It sure shows you that, 30 years 
after the murder of Martin Luther King, 
Jr., the conditions he was fighting against 
are still there. Anti-racist youth 

Memphis 

* * * 

The Black community is outraged by 
the recent arrest of Jeremiah Mearday on 
trumped-up charges of drug possession 
and resisting arrest after two white cops 
were fired for having brutalized Mearday 
a year ago. It is viewed as revenge against 
Mearday, the Black community and the 
growing anti-police brutality movement. 
But there are two political issues 
embroiled in this latest development. 
First, the attempt by Mearday’s lawyer to 
depoliticize his police brutality case has 
come home to roost. The Fraternal Order 
of Police (FOP) always saw the case in 
political terms. 


Second, it is clear the FOP was testing 
Chicago’s new Black Police 
Superintendent Terry Hilliard. Everyone 
knows, the resignation of the former 
Superintendent, Matt Rodriguez, came as 
a result of his firing the two white cops for 
the Mearday beating and that the FOP is 
now testing Hilliard to see where he’s 
coming from. In comes Jesse Jackson, 
who angered the Black community when 
asked where he stands by saying he 
would wait for the investigation of the 
matter by Hilliard’s office. What must be 
recognized, however, is the political con- 
tent of Jesse’s response — namely, that 
the movement and the Black community 
have become so radicalized by this issue 
that Jesse has to think twice before align- 
ing himself with them. Lou Turner 

Chicago 

fofo WOMEN’S 
fi&wM LIBERATION 
PAST AND 

present 

In reading Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
March Archives column, where she talked 
about white women seeing themselves 
limited to auxiliary tasks, it’s important 
that these women were Abolitionists. It 
wasn’t only women’s rights they were 
interested in. They wanted to do some- 
thing about the crucial issue of slavery. 
We saw the same thing in the Free 
Speech Movement at Berkeley in the 
1960s, that involved the students who 
had taken part in Mississippi Freedom 
Summer and wanted to end racism. In 
both cases it was a question of what was 
“in the air.” It was both the Black dimen- 
sion and the idea of freedom that led to 
the Women’s Rights Convention. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Memphis 

* 2ft * 

Both of the talks I heard at a meeting 
for International Women’s Day here were 
enlightening to me because both talked 
about the struggles of women, past and 
present. One woman brought out the 
struggles of women in prison and related 


the struggles in this country to those in 
other places, especially what Women in 
Black are doing to protest what is hap- 
pening in Kosova. 

The other talk brought out what 
women discovered when they left welfare 
to go to work and found they still had to 
struggle against inhuman treatment. 
When she described what it is like to 
stand all day, doing the same job over and 
over, and not even being able to go to the 
bathroom, I thought: the only difference 
between welfare and a job at starvation 
wages is that on public aid at least you 
don’t have to worry about getting “carpel- 
tunnel syndrome.” Other than that they 
seem exactly the same. You feel humilia- 
tion in both, and either way it’s a dead- 
end situation. 

Mother on TANF 
Chicago 

* * * 

Because the jobs a lot of women have to 
take leave them still eligible for welfare to 
keep their families alive, it destroys any 
illusion that being a worker will make us 
free. It is like what a lot of women prison- 
ers I’ve talked with have found. They 
thought once they got out of prison they’d 
be free. But once they got out they faced 
the same conditions that landed them in 
prison in the first place. In both situa- 
tions, you realize it isn’t your personal 
problem, that total freedom means some- 
thing very different than this society. 

Ready for a new society 
Chicago 


THE LEGACY OF DR. SPOCK 

Many of the commentaries on Dr. 
Benjamin Spock, who died in March, 
failed to get the connection between his 
advice on raising children and his opposi- 
tion to the nuclear arms build-up and, 
later on, the war in Vietnam. This 
reminds me of the biographers of Helen 
Keller who never pay attention to her 
deeply held socialist principles, much less 
connect them to her life’s work. I always 
considered Dr. Spock in the vanguard of 
helping parents to learn how to individu- 
ally help their own children gain a sense 
of self. This was perverted by the Right 
when they attacked the so-called “permis- 
sive” generation which blossomed in the 


1960s into the civil rights and anti-war 
youth. I’m glad a little bit of that Dr. 
Spock was rubbed off on me. 

Class of 1968 
Michigan 

* * * 

I heard that Dr. Spock was a subscriber 
to N&L. Is that true? 

Spock and N&L admirer 
Chicago 

Editor’s note: Yes, we are proud to have 
counted Dr. Spock as one of our earliest 
subscribers. 



WHO SUPPORTS 
NEWS & LETTERS? 

After we published the story on the 
firebombing of the Jackson Advocate in 
N&L last month, I got a telephone call 
from a civil rights activist in Mississippi 
who is leading the campaign to support 
the Advocate and uncover the criminals 
behind the firebombing. She said the 
story told the truth about the situation in 
Jackson, a truth that has been hidden by 
the media there. She liked the story so 
much that she read the rest of N&L, 
which she had never seen before. “I never 
knew much about Marxism,” she told me. 
“Just what I learned in school, and what 
they tell you on the news. I always 
thought I was a liberal.’ But after I read 
your paper, I see Marxism very different- 
ly. It makes me think that if this is 
Marxism, I must be a Marxist, too.” 

Michael Flug 
Chicago 

* * * 

Iowa, where I am now living, is not 
exactly the hotbed of revolution. Yet as I 
talk to more and more people at work, I 
find more and more people who hate this 
society, but don’t feel they can do any- 
thing about it. I talk to them about revo- 
lution and we get into some wonderful, 
thinking conversations, although I try to 
make sure the boss doesn’t hear, since 
revolution must be the last thing Big 
Brother wants to hear at an oppressive 
work-place. Jenny 

Iowa 
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Books 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 

□Marxism and Freedom: From 1 776 until today 


1988 edition. New author’s introduction $17.50 

□ Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre 
and from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New author's introduction $14.95 
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Black World 


New depths of racism, Chicago-style 


Mearday win irks cops 

Chicago — "They arrested Mearday again!” This 
was the shout heard through the halls of a Chicago high 
school the day after police re-arrested police brutality 
victim Jeremiah Mearday, 19, on March 19 and charged 
him with the possession of six crack-cocaine rocks and 
with assaulting three cops. 

Students were angry, but not surprised to see 
Mearday pictured hand-cuffed between two white cops 
on the front page of the Chicago Tribune. Just one week 
earlier officers James Comito Jr. and Matthew Thiel 
were fired when a police board found them guilty of frac- 
turing Mearday’s skull with flashlights in September. 
Youth who know the tactics of Chicago cops firsthand 
had no doubt that Mearday’s lawyer was telling the 
truth when he called the new arrest was “a planted 
revenge case.” 

As one youth put it, “the police of the 25th District, 
they’re crooked. They try to find ways of locking you up. 
If they can’t find anything on you, they will put some- 
thing on you.” 

Students were outraged that police would have 
the nerve to claim that Mearday would attack 
three armed officers, and that the police didn’t 
realize who they were arresting. “The police from 
around there know everybody. They can go 
around and point out who lives where, give their 
names, and even their parents’ names,” said one. 

One friend of Mearday stressed that people in the 
neighborhood know who the drug dealers are and 
Jeremiah is not one of them. “Everybody knows that 
Jeremiah does not sell drugs,” he said. “His father let 
him know that if he ever found out he had any contact 
with drugs, he would kick him out. And he listened to 
his father, and I know because my family knows his 
family. We grew up playing together.” 

Since last September youth anger at the police 
has been building. One student explained, “When 
he first got beat up by the police, people reacted 
the way they always do. You had people who were 
mad. You had people talking about ways of getting 
the police back for beating him up. They started 
resisting the police. 

“If the police tried to stop somebody, they would just 
keep walking. If the police say something to them, they 
just pretend they didn’t hear, and if the police grab them, 
they would push them off them. I even heard people talk- 
ing about shooting at the police and blowing up their 
cars and their stations.” —Jim Guthrie 


Cicero’s racist follies 

Chicago — The industrial suburb of Cicero recon- 
firmed its long-standing reputation as an enclave of vir- 
ulent racism in a recent incident which drew national 
attention. Several months ago a faction of the terroristic 
Klan movement, the American Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan, announced its intention to hold a rally in Cicero on 
March 14. Cicero’s municipal government initially 
balked not at the message of the rally, but at the security 
expenses it would incur. A judge, however, ordered that 


the Klan be permitted to demonstrate. 

The advanced notice of the Klan’s intentions gave 
activists time to plan a counter-demonstration, unlike 
the visit of another Klan faction to Chicago shortly 
before the 1996 Democratic National Convention, news 
of which was skillfully kept under wraps by the Daley 
administration. 

The prospect of thousands of anti-Klan demon- 
strators panicked Cicero President Betty Loren- 
Maltese, and shortly before the date of the rally 
she announced a breathtaking deal with the Klan. 
Cicero would pay for and arrange the distribution 
of Klan literature to all of its residents instead of 
hosting the rally and counter-demonstration. 

However shocking this municipally sponsored racist 
propaganda effort may sound, it is entirely in keeping 
with Cicero’s history of hostility to Black people which 



“Down with neo-fascists” is the message outside the 
Cicero Town Hall on March 14. 


stretches back long before the violence which met 
Martin Luther King on the housing rights march he led 
in 1966 in neighboring Chicago’s Marquette Park. 

Since that time Cicero, like much of the 
Chicago area, has experienced substantial Latino 
immigration and it is estimated that 45% of Cicero 
residents are Latino. But Black people are still 
unwelcome there, shut out of housing and access 
to suburban jobs. 

An anti-Klan demonstration took place on the day of 
the canceled visit and over 100 people marched through 
Cicero’s streets to its town hall. But the demonstration’s 
self-proclaimed organizers limited the scope of the 
march to anti-Klan statements and did not permit the 
voicing of demands for open housing. Despite . the 
advanced notice of the rally, it appeared that little or no 
organizing had been done to bring out Cicero residents 
opposed to the Klan and the city’s compact with it. 

Shortly before the rally Cicero announced that its 
agreement with the Klan was off and that no literature 
would be distributed. But this was too little, too late for 
a city still besmirched by bitter racism. 

—Kevin Michaels 


(Continued from page 1) 

Opportunity, and both push African governments to 
“unleash the market forces” of capitalism— the very 
ones that have historically underdeveloped Africa. 

Hailed as opening a new chapter in U.S. -African 
relations and as signaling a shift from Cold War for- 
eign policy made by the National Security Council to 
economic policy formulated by government agencies 
responsible for U.S. trade relations, the AGOA was 
nevertheless roundly criticized by Randall Robinson, 
president of TransAfrica, for being “aimed mainly at 
benefiting large foreign private investors and multina- 
tional corporations” instead of the people of Africa. 
This refers to the “trade not aid” debate that sur- 
rounded the passage of the AGOA and which split the 
Congressional Black Caucus (CBC). 

TRADE VS. AID SMOKESCREEN 

This trade vs. aid debate has generated several 
curious, though diversionary, mini-dramas^splitting 
Black institutions like the CBC, families and conti- 
nents. Congresswoman Maxine Waters, currently the 
chair of the CBC, reluctantly voted for the AGOA 
after failing to amend some of its IMF-style austerity 
measure. Not only did Congressman Jesse Jackson 
Jr. go against Waters and sharply criticize the Act but 
Jesse Jr. is at odds with Jesse Jackson Sr. who is the 
chief salesman of the Congressional Act and Clinton’s 
Partnership in his role as Clinton’s special envoy for 
democracy in Africa. African leaders themselves are 
divided on Washington’s new initiatives to make 
trade not aid the basis of U.S.-African relations. 
Ghana’s Jerry Rawlings and Uganda’s Yoweri 
Museveni are on board, while South Africa’s Thabo 
Mbeki jumped ship. 

However, the differences over Washington’s new 
Africa initiatives do not get us any closer to discover- 
ing what’s really behind Clinton’s African safari. The 
fact of the matter is that multilateral lending aid from 
the IMF and World Bank, as well as U.S. direct aid has 
reached an all-time low in any case. So “trade vs. aid” 
poses a specious distinction to begin with. At the same 
time, private net investment has increased by nearly 
80%, while the aggregate growth rate of 35 sub- 
Saharan African countries has averaged 5% over the 
last three years, over twice the rates of the previous 
decade. With the IMF bailout of the Southeast Asian 
economies, sub-Saharan Africa could only look forward 
to that lending source drying up even more. South 
Africa’s industrial economy, which has already 
embarked upon the structural adjustment path of IMF 
austerity, is the only exception to this— which also 
explains its opposition to the AGOA. 

In any event, neither Congress’ AGOA nor Clinton’s 
Partnership relieves the crushing debt obligations that 
Africa must pay to multilateral institutions like the 
IMF or private financial institutions. But nor will rid- 
ding Africa of its debt burden eradicate human pover- 
ty, which the AGOA is also silent on. So while there 
have been criticisms of the the AGO As lowering of tar- 
iff barriers to African textile and apparel exports to the 
U.S., especially by trade unions, there is little expecta- 
tion that the African share of the textile and apparel 
market will increase much beyond its projected 1 to 3% 
level. The real fear is that Africa will become a trans- 
shipment point for Asian textiles and apparel manu- 
factures to flood the U.S. market. 

OPENING A TELECOM BONANZA 

More importantly, Clinton’s trip and the AGOA 
opens up Africa, already the most open economy in the 
world, more to U.S. imports. Even now, U.S. trade with 
the 12 countries of Southern Africa totals $9 billion, 
more than U.S. trade with the 15 Republics of the for- 
mer Soviet Union combined. Despite all of this, global 
capital flows to Africa still only amounts to less than 
1%. So what is Africa’s significance for the U.S. in the 
so-called new global economy? 

Clinton has his eye on U.S. capital investment in the 
development of Africa’s telecommunications infrastruc- 
ture. It is one of the areas where the U.S. can gain a 
headstart over its European competitors in Africa. 
Moreover, the very nature Africa’s economic underdevel- 
opment as a supplier of unprocessed raw materials to 
the global economy, and the nature of Western, especial 
ly U.S., high-tech development over the last 25 years 
dictate a new kind of capitalist penetration of Africa. 

The telecommunication infrastructural needs of 
multinational corporations and global finance capital 
institutions in Africa are, of course, the primary desti- 
nation of this high-tech development in underdevel- 
oped Africa. And while Clinton and Africa’s elites 
dream of secondary spin-offs and linkages from this 
high-tech infrastructure going to government, indige- 
nous manufacturers, and social sectors (Clinton’s 
favorite is linking Africa’s school children to the 
Internet), there is absolutely no reason to expect that 
such linkages will be made, anymore than they have 
previously been in the history of the West’s imperialist 
relations with Africa. On the contrary, this relationship 
will only be pushed to its logical extreme. 

As the so-called new global economy has experienced 
newer and deeper commercial crises (e.g., Mexico, and 
recently Southeast Asia), underdeveloped Africa has 
become more important. However, far from signifying 
a new prominence of Africa in the world economy, 
Clinton’s trip is indicative of how primitive capitalist 
accumulation is forced to become in today’s vaunted 
globalized economy. 


Thirty years after Dr. Martin Luther King Jr.'s death, his legacy 
remains a 'prologue to a drama of liberation that is occurring daily.' 


“The depth of self-development also among those who came to lead the Black 
movement can be seen just by comparing King’s description of the specifics of the 
1955-56 Montgomery Bus Boycott in his Stride Toward Freedom, and his philo- 
sophic letter from a Birmingham jail. In that letter to a group of ‘fellow clergymen , " 
Dr. King rejected their attempt to confine the movement to legalisms. We can never 
forget, ’ he wrote, ‘that everything Hitler did in Germany was ‘legal’ and everything 
the Hungarian Freedom Fighters didin Hungary [in 1956] was ‘illegal’...this calls for 
a confrontation with the power structure.’ Dr. King wrote: To use the words of 
Martin Buber, the great Jewish philosopher, segregation substitutes an Tit’ rela- 
tionship for the Tthou’ relationship and ends up relegating persons to the status of 
things’.” 

From Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and from Marx 
to Mao (1973), by Raya Dunayevskaya, p. 339. 

“Both nationally and internationally, both in relationship to the non-violent tactics 
here and the more violent phases of the African revolutions, Dr. King had developed 
to the point where he let nothing stand in the way of the struggle for freedom.. ..It is 
true that all that Dr. King had achieved through the years was but prologue. But it is 
prologue to a drama of liberation that is unfolding daily. His greatness lay in recog- 
nizing the objective movement of history and aligning himself with it. Precisely 
because it was both objective and had masses in motion, it is sure to continue on 
a high historic level till society is reconstructed from the bottom up. ” 

From “These Uncivilized United States: Murder of Rev. King, Vietnam 
War,” by Raya Dunayevskaya, in News & letters, May 1968. 

Participate in working out the relation between dialectical philosophy and ongo- 
ing objective-subjective developments of today's forces of liberation, by attending 
our ongoing classes on “Philosophy and Revolution: In History, in Theory, in 
Today’s Freedom Struggles,” and writing for News & Letters newspaper. 


SPECIAL OFFER: copy of Philosophy and Revolution plus one-year subscription to News & Letters for only SI 8 


To order, see lit ad p. 7. 

For more information on our ongoing classes as well as our other activities, 
contact the News and Letters Committee in your area.. .See page 10. 
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Racism, oppression in prison system 


Two recent events in Pennsylvania’s prisons have 
focused attention on the racist and oppressive history 
and essence of the U.S. criminal “justice” system: the 
hunger strike by death row prisoners including Mumia 
Abu-Jamal at SCI Greene, in Waynesburg, and the 
death of Merle Africa of the MOVE Nine at SCI 
Cambridge Springs. Behind both of these events lies a 
common history of racism and legal repression. 

PRISONERS’ HUNGER 
STRIKE 

At first, the hunger strikers 
appeared to have won a small 
victory over the prisoncrats. 

The strike began in response 
to a March 5 directive from 
the Pennsylvania Department 
of Corrections (DOC) which 
slashed the few rights prison- 
ers have left. Amnesty 
International issued a state- 
ment describing these new 
measures as “draconian.” For 
example, family visits were to 
be cut down to one hour per 
week (from a mere two hours) 
with no more weekend or hol- 
iday visits allowed. For family 
members who already have to 
make a six-hour trip from 
Philadelphia, this would be a 
huge blow. And prisoners’ phone calls would have been 
limited to One fifteen-minute call per week. The DOC 
appears for now to have backed down on these points. 

Further, the DOC had ordered prisoners’ personal 
belongings to be confiscated. This happened without 
warning the day the directive was issued. Mumia Abu- 
Jamal described what he witnessed this way: “While 
[the authorities] did not attack the men themselves, 
they did attack personal, mental, educational and legal 
property. Books, underwear, sweat suits, footwear, ink 
pens, cosmetics, letters— everything was stripped from 
all. Men were given two choices. Ship or destroy. If any 
property could not fit into a standard record box, it could 
not be kept. Visits were halted, commissary food items 
excluded, recreational equipment forbidden.” At this 
time this issue has yet to be settled. 

The “blitzkrieg” at SCI Greene may have been a vin- 
dictive response to the recent legal victory by prisoners 

Clouds over Czech Republic 

Prague — The Czech Republic is about to face hard 
times, both economically and politically. All govern- 
ments of the Czech Republic from the moment when the 
country became independent (after the separation of 
Czechoslovakia on Jan. 1, 1993) until the end of 1997 
have been led by Vaclav Klaus, whom many regarded as 
of a very high standing. 

But almost out of the blue a dark shadow was cast on 
Klaus’ Civic Democratic party (ODS). Nobody of the 
party leadership was able to explain where the millions 
of crowns had come from which “sponsors” paid to the 
party. 

While no guilt of Klaus could be proved, as the party 
chairman he certainly had his part of the responsibility. 
A small group of opponents in the party asked him to 
resign both as prime minister and leader of the party. 
He refused— then suddenly one of the coalition parties 
left the government. Losing the parliamentary majority 
he had to give up, so he offered his. resignation to the 
president, Vaclav Havel. 

When Havel asked Lux, chairman of the Christian 
Democrats, to find a prospective new prime minister, 
Lux proposed the job to the governor of the National 
Bank, Tosovsky. This man— not connected with any 
party— formed a government where two small previous 
coalitions were represented as well as some ODS mem- 
bers. Since these, however, belonged to the oppositionist 
group which was defeated at the party conference, they 
had to give up their membership, so ODS— the biggest 
parliamentary party so far— had no representative in 
the government. 

Bitterly attacking both its dissidents and the other 
two parties, ODS representatives were saying the gov- 
ernment was illegitimate— not mirroring election 
results anymore. It had to rely on the votes of Social 
Democratic deputies who promised their support to pre- 
pare the way for premature elections— possibly in June. 

With rising unemployment, unprivatized big parts of 
the banking industry, current account deficits and 
uncertain results of the budget, a fragmented political 
scene and negotiations for membership in the European 
Union ahead, the country regarded just a few years ago 
as a Central European tiger is not on its knees but most 
probably going toward very difficult times. The horizon 
may clear up partly after the June elections, but there 
will remain many clouds for the near future. 

One of them may be the rising wave of racism as 
shown not only in the general population’s attitude but 
also in the growing number of atrocities against 
Romanies or black (dark)-skinned foreigners. The 
Romanies— a minority of several hundred thousand- 
are trying a way out by escaping from the dangers to 
Canada or Britain and asking for asylum there. This 
phenomenon seems to be a very serious problem for any 
government to come. —Stephen Steiger 



Mumia Abu-Jamal 


which allowed them the right to private conversations 
with their attorneys. But it is also a part of the ever- 
growing national trend toward depriving all prisoners of 
their legal rights and so-called “privileges,” meaning the 
exercise of their basic humanity. This includes every- 
thing from the use of exercise equipment for physical 
health to the right to keep books. This isn’t confined to 
Pennsylvania by any means. Prisoners also tell of 

reprisals visited upon them 
for circulating literature. 

DEATH OF MERLE 
AFRICA 

It should be noted as well 
that the prisoncrats are not so 
much worried about the pris- 
oners having private property 
as they are worried about the 
ideas that are to be found in 
books, papers and personal 
writings becoming common 
property. From the grossest 
physical brutality to the most 
refined high-tech torture, the 
prison system is aiming to 
impose a total dehumaniza- 
tion upon its victims. And this 
dehumanization is part of a 
long history of racism that 
has fed the system’s growth. 
The death of Merle Austin 
Africa on March 13 is the starkest possible reminder of 
this history. 

Merle Africa, along with the rest of the MOVE Nine, 
had spent 20 years in prison, ever since the Aug. 8, 1978 
assault by police upon the MOVE headquarters in 
Philadelphia in which one police officer was killed. 
Although it was never shown in court that any MOVE 
member had fired at the police, and although the judge 
in the case admitted that he had no idea who killed the 
officer, nine innocent people were given sentences of 30- 
100 years. 


Then-Mayor Frank Rizzo was a former police com- 
missioner who became a spokesman in the ’70s for 
“white backlash” through a series of brutal assaults 
upon the Black community framed in the reactionary 
Nixonian rhetoric of “law-and-order.” Rizzo’s demoniz- 
ing of MOVE was a part of this racist program. As he 
said after the 1978 assault which saw heavy police gun- 
fire and water cannons directed at adults and small 
children alike, “The only way we’re going to end them is 
get that death penalty back in, put them in the electric 
chair and I’ll pull the switch.” Then and later, the jour- 
nalism of Mumia Abu-Jamal was the major force in 
attempting to break through this demonization with an 
honest presentation of MOVE’S views and actions. 

Merle Africa’s sentence became a death sentence. 
Prisoncrats claimed that she died of cancer without 
being aware she had it. Friends and family questioned 
this, saying that she seemed to be in good health. 
Health care for women in prison is notoriously poor, and 
there are many questions surrounding her death, but 
one thing is beyond dispute. The last 20 years in the life 
of an innocent woman were taken away. This injustice is 
a touchstone for the entire system, which should be held 
to account at long last. 

The refusal of prisoners like the hunger strikers at SCI 
Greene to accept dehumanization needs to be met by a 
movement outside prison walls that aims at breaking 
down those barriers of the mind that helped build those 
walls. Mumia struck this note in writing of the situation 
that moved his comrades to strike: “I wrote about the 
attack on the life of the mind. This is that attack realized.” 

What frightens racist politicians and prisoncrats 
now is that they are faced with a mind that is begin- 
ning to move, to ask some profound new questions 
about the system itself and to redefine a reality that 
has been imposed upon it. This mind is embodied in 
the struggle for a new consciousness within the pris- 
ons, as well as in thousands of grassroots organiza- 
tions that are being formed to combat the racism and 
oppressiveness of this society. The question for revo- 
lutionaries is, how will we be responsible to this move- 
ment of consciousness? 


MARXIST-HUMANIST 

ARCHIVES 


(Continued from page 4) 


Marxism and ‘the party’ 


Here it is: “But it is also necessary to understand that 
in the sphere of his theory of the party, the legacy of 
Marx’s work, whatever its positive achievements, was 
something that had in time to be overcome by the 
Marxist movement if capitalism was to be overthrown” 
(p. 35). 

As you can see, once an SWPer has surrounded 
himself with quotes from Tony Cliff and other lead- 
ers, he follows Hegel’s analysis of what comes after 
one “gains power”: “In place of revolt, comes arro- 
gance,” arrogance sufficient to demand the “overcom- 
ing” of the theory of the party Molyneaux attributes 
to Marx. 

THE FETISH OF THE PARTY 

Having “overcome” that theory, Molyneaux, in the 
final chapter, sings the glory of the Party, “the revolu- 
tionary party today,” and manages to throw overboard 
reality itself. Thus, he forgets (it would be more correct 
to say never recognized) that a whole new Third World 
arose from the mid-1950s and that it was in that peri- 
od that the historic, first time ever, revolts from under 
Stalinism occurred in East Europe— he mentions nei- 
ther the East German 1953 revolt nor the 1956 
Hungarian Revolution which brought onto the historic 
stage Marx’s 1844 Humanist Essays. 

Instead he attributes to [the mid-1960s to mid-’70s] 
“the appearance of a number of studies devoted to dis- 
interring the Marxist tradition on the question of the 
party and indicating perspectives for the present” (p. 
163). But why then forget the revolution in Portugal, 
which did present a revolutionary Marxist group 
(which as a matter of fact the SWP solidarized with) 
which came up with a beautiful new category: 
apartidarismo (non-partyism)? Is it that the SWP 
hardly focused on that word in its support of the 
PRP/BR, much less revealed that the head of the party 
was a woman, Isabel do Carmo? 6 

The sexism in Tony Cliff is matched by equally sub- 
tle racism in Molyneaux as he characterizes the reac- 
tionary fascist 1930s as “black reaction” (p. 128). If 
there is any color that characterizes Hitlerism, it cer- 
tainly is not black. The master race was lily white. For 
someone to be so insensitive as to characterize that 
period as “black reaction” discloses a great deal. 

Peculiarly enough, even when he greatly admires 
and praises his leader, Tony Cliff, he does so in mere 
footnotes. Thus footnote 45 (p. 184) ends with a refer- 
ence to Cliff, “who, in 1947, produced the first fully 
worked out analysis of state-capitalism in Russia.” 
That again is incorrect. The first “worked out” analy- 
sis of state-capitalism was produced in 1941, not 1947. 
It was written by Raya Dunayevskaya, not Cliff. 
Indeed, the six-year lapse between Dunayevskaya’s 
study and Cliff’s could tell quite a story about non- 
cooperation with state-capitalists in the Trotskyist 
movement. Tony Cliff was quite adamant about mak- 


ing such an analysis “purely 

* * * : 


economic.” 1 ? 

* * * * * 


Unless you recognize Marxism as a whole new con- 
tinent of thought, you cannot but divide Marx up into 
economics, politics, a little bit of philosophy and —“no 
theory of the party.” Now, it is true Marx had no theo- 
ry of the party as we know it since Lenin’s What Is 
To Be Done? What Marx thought of as “party” [was] 
organization as tendency, political-philosophic tenden- 
cy, so that the class nature of workers can become a 
movement from spontaneity to a “party of their own,” 
so that it becomes what he described Communists to 
be— an integral part of the working class, [which has] 
a view of the class struggle as a whole and not just of 
the immediate demands; and that they are interna- 
tionalist and not nationalists. 

After Marx unfurled that great historic class and 
international banner in the Communist Manifesto, and 
participated in both the 1848 revolutions and the great- 
est revolution of his day— the 1871 Paris Commune— 
he criticized unflaggingly the 1875 [German] Social- 
Democratic program, in the Critique of the Gotha 
Program, to which only Lenin measured up— and not 
with Party, but with State and Revolution. . . 8 

When Molyneaux does get to mention Lenin’s 
Philosophic Notebooks, he has nothing to say, excusing 
himself on the grounds that he’ll discuss philosophy 
when he deals with Gramsci. And when he finally deals 
with Gramsci’s philosophy of praxis, he does not return 
to Lenin, much less grapple with Lenin’s statement, 
“Cognition not only reflects the world, but creates 
it”. ..That is exactly where the great tragedy comes in. 

That is to say, whereas Lenin reorganized himself, 
[in] his position[s] on State and Revolution, on 
Imperialism, on the National Question and 
Colonialism, on dialectics “proper” and on the Will, he 
did not reorganize his concept of the Party. Had John 
Molyneaux paid any attention to the single word, 
dialectic, that Lenin uses in his Will regarding 
Bukharin, 9 he would have gotten a great deal further 
in comprehension of Lenin’s concepts than the whole 
188 pages of his book. His full Trotskyist mentality 
comes out most clearly when he deals with 
Luxemburg: He is so happy that there he can appear 
to be for spontaneity that he doesn’t even know how 
economist he is and how he steps back into van- 
guardism as he attributes all of Luxemburg’s mistakes 
to a single phenomenon— her supposed lack of appre- 
ciation for the “unevenness of development.” 

Needless to say, he never even poses, much less tries 
to answer, the crucial question: does a Marxist group 
have a historic right to exist? 


6. For a discussion of the Portuguese Revolution of 1974 and its 
concept of apartidarismo, see Dunayevskaya’s Women’s 
Liberation and The Dialectics of Revolution. 


7. For the distinctiveness of Dunayevskaya’s theory of state- 
capitalism, see her Marxism and Freedom and her writings 
published posthumously as The Marxist-Humanist Theory of 
State-Capitalism. 

8. Dunayevskaya was later to argue that Lenin’s State and 
Revolution nevertheless failed to concretize Marx’s Critique of 
the Gotha Program when it came to the question of organiza- 
tion. See Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution (1982), chapter 11. 

9. In his Will, Lenin said Bukharin “never fully understood” 
the dialectic. 
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Right-wing BJP claims power amid deepening crisis in India 


(Continued from page 1) 

tensions will be eased under a BJP government, there are 
already reports of violence against Christians by Hindu 
fanatics in the states of Gujarat and Maharashtra. 

In their election manifesto, the BJP declared the 
Ayodhya incident the “greatest mass movement in post- 
independence India” which “strengthened the foundation 
of cultural nationalism.” Vajpayee, the so-called “moder- 
ate” face of the BJP agreed, saying that “Hindu society 
had been regenerated.” 

The concept of Hindu “cultural nationalism”goes back 
to Golwalker, the leader of the RSS during the time of 
Gandhi’s assassination. In 1939 
he wrote that in Hitler’s 
approach to the purity of nation- 
hood lies “a good lesson for us in 
Hindustan to learn and profit 
by.” Such open advocacy of 
Nazism has been spewed forth in 
recent times by Bal Thackeray, 
the lifetime leader of the Shiv 
Sena, a group of Hindu funda- 
mentalist thugs who formed an 
alliance government with the 
BJP in the state of Maharashtra. 

Not all aspects of these elec- 
tions were to the right, however. 

In Maharashtra, where people 
directly experienced BJP-Shiv 
Sena rule, the Congress Party 
won an overwhelming majority- 
38 out of 46 seats. One of the 
issues involved was outrage over 
the massacre of Dalits by 
Mumbai (Bombay) police. One 
BJP official told a reporter: “A 
strong undercurrent was run- 
ning through the minds of 
Muslims and Dalits against our 
government. We underestimated 
their anger and strength, and 
realized it only after the results 
were out.” This undercurrent of 
discontent will surely make the BJP’s seat of power shaky. 

Still, no one should be fooled by the BJP’s recent 
rhetoric about democracy and “consensual politics.” No 
doubt, Vajpayee and the even more rabid Home Minister, 
L.K. Advani, will wait until they have gained some stabil- 
ity at the center before unleashing their now muted agen- 
da of building a Hindu temple at the site of the demol- 
ished mosque in Ayodhya, the abrogation of article 370 of 
the Indian constitution which grants regional autonomy 
to the majority Muslim area of Kashmir, and the institu- 
tion of a uniform civil code. The first task of the BJP is to 
gain legitimacy by proving to other political parties, to the 
nation and to the international community as a whole 
that it can be a stabilizing influence on the shaky political 
situation. This is, after all, India’s fifth government in 
only two years. 

The BJP’s quest for stability will mean a greater mili- 
tarization of Indian society. The one platform they are 
unwilling to bend on is the drive to openly build nuclear 
arms. Neither Pakistan nor India are willing to sign the 
nuclear non-proliferation treaty, making the issue of 
nuclear armament a global threat. 

GLOBALIZATION AND GRASSROOTS RESISTANCE 

A stable government, even under the stewardship of the 
BJP, is in the interests of India’s ruling class, which is one 
reason the BJP had the support of India’s largest indus- 


trial houses. Japan’s ambassador to India recently told 
the Confederation of Indian Industry, that “the political 
situation has made our people really apprehensive about 
investing.” 

The economic platform of the BJP is swadeshi or eco- 
nomic nationalism, a response to the problems that 
neoliberal restructuring has caused to Indian industry 
and to the masses in general. India introduced liberaliza- 
tion policies as far back as the early 1980s, which under 
Rajiv Gandhi’s New Economic Policy, in the late 1980s 
gained some momentum. The fall of so-called 
Communism in 1989 paved the way for Indian economists 
and policy makers to advocate more full-scale “free mar- 
ket” restructuring. In 1991 
Congress Party Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao worked out a 
new set of economic “reforms” 
designed to bring India into the 
globalized economy. 

The BJP coalition govern- 
ment has pledged to continue 
these “reforms.” They want a 
rapid dismantling of internal 
financial, investment and cur- 
rency controls, and they sup- 
port foreign investment in 
infrastructure. However, they 
favor a slower opening up of the 
domestic market to foreign com- 
petition to give domestic indus- 
try the opportunity to become 
globally competitive. This has 
no doubt gained the support of a 
section of India’s capitalists 
because of the Asian economic 
crisis, in the wake of which even 
“experts” who touted unfettered 
liberalization are now attacking 
the IMF and World Bank. 

India lags far behin4 other 
Asian countries like Indonesia, 
Malaysia, South Korea and 
China in economic growth. 
Though the 1991 Economic 
“Reforms” were introduced to bring India alongside the so- 
called Asian “miracles,” the process of throwing India 
open to foreign investment has, at best, been only partial. 
Compared to China, which reported $40 billion dollars in 
outside investment in 1996, India reported less than $3 
billion the same year. This is in part due to the fact that 
India lacks the strong, centralized state apparatus that 
multinational interests prefer. 

Grassroots movements against the inhuman logic of 
capitalist development have also blossomed throughout 
India, from the struggles of fish workers against factory 
trawlers to the struggles against Enron Corp. One of the 
largest and most successful movements in India today is 
the struggle against the massive Narmada Valley Project 
in Gujarat, Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh, a move- 
ment led by women. The project is to build 30 large dams, 
135 medium dams and 3,000 small ones in the Narmada 
River Valley. The Narmada Bachao Andolan (NBA or Save 
the Narmada Valley Movement) estimates that one mil- 
lion people will lose land or be otherwise affected by the 
building of these dams. The Indian and state governments 
have either drawn up inadequate resettlement plans or 
have abandoned the displaced completely. 

International and local protests forced the World Bank 
out of the project five years ago, and continuous revolt and 
resistance by villagers has put the project on hold for the 
past three years. In the words of the NBA’s outspoken 



Celebration of India’s independence from British 
rule several months before bitter fruit of elections 
brought BJP to power. 


Green washing racism 


Anti-immigrant groups are trying to usurp environ- 
mentalism. The latest maneuver is a ballot initiative the 
Sierra Club is to vote on this spring. It calls for new immi- 
gration restrictions under the pretext of protecting the 
environment. It is yet another attempt to use the cover of 
environmental organizations to make this type of racism 
more acceptable. 

An opposing group called Sierrans Fight Overpopula- 
tion, Not Immigrants issued a statement saying, “to 
remain silent about the presence of racists in our midst, 
or worse, to deny or conceal the racially discriminatory 
consequences of specific acts and policies, is to perpetuate 
racism itself. We have exposed the involvement of white 



supremacists in the campaign to turn environmentalists 
into imm igration control advocates. We have asserted 
that new immigration restrictions do not address the root 
causes of environmental problems and will have a dis- 
proportionate and harmful impact on people of color.” 

The anti-immigrant initiative is supported by the 
Federation for American Immigration Reform (FAIR), 
which receives money from the neo-Nazi Pioneer Fund. 
The National Audubon Society and the Environmental 
Defense Fund have already signed joint statements with 
FAIR, which has long courted the Sierra Club. On FAIR’S 
board is the infamous neo-Malthusian ecologist Garret 
Hardin, proponent of the “lifeboat ethic”— meaning the 
ecological lifeboat’s too small, so let the Third World 
drown. “Clearly the worst thing we can do is send food” to 
poor countries, he preaches. “Atomic bombs would be 
kinder.” 

Even if the racists lose the vote they have set the 
ground of the debate. Their opponents, unable to con- 
ceive of any social system other than the present capi- 
talist one, implore the racists to take “economic or social” 
questions elsewhere, and “let Sierra Club get on with our 
efforts to protect the environment.” Consequently, they 
fail to challenge the Malthusian ground of overpopula- 
tion as the cause of environmental degradation. 

Marx pointed out that Malthus became famous at the 
moment when “the French Revolution had found pas- 
sionate defenders in the U.K.; the ‘principle of popula- 
tion’.. .was greeted with jubilance by the English oli- 
garchy as the great destroyer of all hankerings after 
human development.” Whenever there is no vision of a 
totally new society where production serves human needs 
rather than the other way around, the door is opened to 
reactionary ideology. —Franklin Dmitryev 


feminist leader, Medha Patkar: “This struggle has been 
led by women and financed by farmers of the valley. This 
will send a strong message to Indian and foreign corpora- 
tions that privatization will not be accepted on their 
terms. The people will decide how development proceeds 
in the Narmada Valley.” 

The twin realities of rising religious fundamentalism 
and the neoliberal restructuring initiated in 1991 have 
spurred various grassroots movements around India to 
unite together as the National Alliance of People’s 
Movements (NAPM). After much debate and back and 
forth between the 200 and more movements involved in 
the NAPM, an alternative manifesto of the people’s move- 
ments called “The People’s Resolve” was issued in 1996. 
This document hits out against the “profit-oriented New 
Economic Policy,” as well as against caste oppression, sex- 
ism, environmental degradation, and child labor, calling 
for an alternative where “creativity and selfless humanity 
and not material abundance are valued.” 

India has a rich legacy of women’s liberation, peasant, 
tribal afld labor struggles that is ongoing. The organized 
Indian left has remained staunchly deaf to these creative 
mobilizations. Much of the Indian left has historically fol- 
lowed the Soviet or Chinese line, ignoring the needs and 
aspirations of the Indian masses for a different kind of 
socialism. Today, the Left’s support of neoliberal restruc- 
turing in a further betrayal of the masses. West Bengal, 
for exaniple, “celebrating” 20 years of Left Front rule, was 
recently declared by Germany to be the state with the best 
foreign investment climate. This is surely behind the cur- 
rent lack of support for the United Front. 

What remains a foremost challenge is working out an 
alternative vision of Indian society not hemmed in by the 
false opposites of globalized capitalism on the one hand 
and economic nationalism on the other. Not only are the 
slogans of economic nationalism by the BJP disingenuous, 
they are ultimately bids of the Indian ruling class to main- 
tain control over the capitalist extraction and exploitation 
of Indian labor. As the Center of Indian Trade Unions’ sec- 
retary, Vivek Monteiro recently told the limes of India: 
“Though labor has been badly hit by liberalization, there 
is not much difference in the economic policies of most 
national parties.” 

In general, attempts at liberalization in India face the 
country’s long history of struggle against Western imperi- 
alism. The roots of the contradictions that plague India 
today are found in this rich legacy and in the unfinished 
nature of India’s independence movement. As the first 
nation to gain its independence from British rule, India 
opened a whole new Third World, from Asia to the Middle 
East and from Africa to Latin America. 

As Raya Dunayevskaya wrote in the early 1960s, 
“India’s world role shone so brightly that it dimmed that 
other truth, that no fundamental change in human rela- 
tions occurred after independence. The dominant 
Congress Party, which had succeeded in uniting all class- 
es in the struggle against foreign domination, first began 
showing its true class nature by leaving production rela- 
tions, in the city or the country, basically unchanged.” 
Because the question of what happens after national inde- 
pendence was never confronted, narrow nationalists 
today are able to pervert the revolutionary history of 
India’s struggle for national self-determination. 

As India crosses the 50 year mark of independence, it is 
still plagued by the deep internal dualities that freedom 
from British rule by itself never resolved. The BJP clearly 
sees itself fit to fill the void left by the bankruptcy of the 
Congress Party and the Indian Left. The vocal discontent 
of the Indian masses and the persistent humanism of a 
multicultural and linguistically diverse India will make 
the BJP’s task of staying in power difficult. Yet as every- 
where fundamentalism thrives in the wastelands created 
by the revolutionary left’s failure to meet the aspirations 
of the Classes for a better way of life with a viable alter- 
native to capitalism. In light of this, a return to Marx’s 
concept of revolution-in-permanence is imperative if India 
is ever to develop a truly humanist Indian socialism. 
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Jericho ’98 goes beyond its boundaries 



by Kevin Michaels 

Washington D.C.’s Meridian Hill Park was renamed 
in Malcolm X’s honor for the morning of March 27 as 
people from all over the country gathered 
there to prepare for Jericho ‘98, a march 
and rally to draw attention to political pris- 
oners in the U.S. penal system. Jericho ‘98 
grew out of a belief among members of the 
New Afrikan .movement, supporters of the 
MOVE 9, Mumia Abu Jamal, Leonard 
Peltier and Puerto Rican indepentistas 
that their jailed comrades were languish- 
ing, isolated from and forgotten by the pub- 
lic. A call went out to activists and organiz- 
ers and plans began to be drawn up for a 
March on the White House. 

The day of the event turned out to be a 
brilliantly clear one, and as many as 2000 
participants, most of them under the age of 
twenty-one, lined up in a staging area after 
listening to several musical performances. 

The march itself featured drummers, enor- 
mous puppets and colorful banners embla- 
zoned with the names of imprisoned politi- 
cal activists. Bystanders and motorists 
passing the parade route waved their sup- 
port as the march progressed. The 
marchers paraded around the White House 
and then assembled in Lafayette Park to rally and hear 
speakers. 

It can be said that the success of Jericho ‘98 hinged 


upon it going beyond its own boundaries. The official 
scope of the march was limited to the list of prisoners 
who met the criterion of having been politically active 
before their incarceration. Not only did this limitation 



mean the exclusion of someone as revolutionary as 
Ruchell Magee, imprisoned in California for over 30 
years, but, had he still been alive and behind bars, it 


Women students search for humanist Marx 


San Jose, Cal— A. student-organized panel on 
“The Thinking Class: A Symposium on Women and 
Class” held on March 1,2 during Women’s Week at San 
Jose State University became a vivid demonstration of 
the maturity of our age and the need for Marx’s 
Marxism. Six graduate students an(l two Women’s 
Studies faculty members discussed various angles of 
class differences, including education, lesbian and gay 
issues, the gutting of welfare, the intersections of race 
and class, and Black feminist thought. 

But what made the event notable was the recogni- 
tion that we need to return to Marx’s thought directly. 
As one faculty member stated, there is a sophisticated 

Promise Keepers 
apologetics 

Who Are the Promise Keepers ? Understanding the 
Christian Men’s Movement by Ken Abrams (Doubleday, 
1997), is presented by the author as being an objective 
view of the group by an outside observer. However, it 
soon becomes obvious that the book is propaganda for 
the Promise Keepers written by a sympathetic member 
of the theocratic right. Abrams uses expressions such as 
“giving equal time to creationism,” and “giving gays spe- 
cial treatment under the law.” Fundamentalist-style 
testimonials are used to show how Promise Keepers 
suddenly and drastically changed the lives of men. The 
danger of the book is that it could serve its purpose in 
swaying the opinions of those who are not familiar with 
the goals of the theocratic right or who haven’t thought 
in depth about sexism, racism, and heterosexism. 

The fact that the group is all male is portrayed as 
being the main reason that feminists are against 
Promise Keepers. Abrams trivializes women’s concerns 
by referring to the “protests of a few malcontents” who 
are referred to as “radical feminists.” Also, for public 
relations purposes, Promise Keepers redefines “domi- 
nance” as meaning strictly dominance through violence. 
In this way its propaganda portrays feminists as having 
the misperception that Promise Keepers directly teach- 
es men to beat their wives. 

In fact, people who have worked in the movement 
against violence against women have proven that the 
belief that the man should be the “head of the house- 
hold” is a factor in causing both domestic violence and 
public tolerance of it. We should question why Promise 
Keepers expects one adult to submit to another in a 
marriage. Equality and negotiation do work, and democ- 
racy in the family is related to democracy in society. 

The idea of listening to what the oppressed have to 
say is lost on Promise Keepers. This is how Abrams can 
say that Promise Keepers is “one of the most vocal 
groups addressing racial issues in our day.” The token 
Black speakers at Promise Keepers rallies address the 
issue of Black “racism” towards whites. They tell audi- 
ences of mostly white men that Blacks “need to break 
out of this ethnic mindset” and that problems in the 
Black community are strictly caused by moral failure 
within the Black community itself. 

Promise Keeprs are strongly urged to join “account- 
ability guoups” in order to submit their lives to close 
examination as cult members gre expected to do. The 
idea that people should be accountable to their own con- 
science, let alone determine their own values, is not 
even raised. In fact, Abrams states that men should not 
look within themselves for their identity, but should 
understand “masculinity” by looking “to God,” that is, to 
Promise Keepers. 

—Artemis 


language for the discussion of class, but we in the 
United States have been reluctant to use it: the lan- 
guage of Marxism. 

A student from the former Yugoslavia was quite 
explicit about the need for feminists to read the origi- 
nal Marx because, she said, “I come from a country 
where Marxism had frozen into a dogma.” Given that 
the ruling ideas of any era are the ideas of the ruling 
class, which are then falsely naturalized, she pointedly 
asked “Who benefits if we don’t know the humanist 
Marx?” While a professor rightly cautioned that we 
need to analyze the legacy of post-Marx Marxist totali- 
tarianism, a Chicana colleague noted that the U.S. gov- 
ernment is clearly afraid of Marxist thought, still bar- 
ring immigrants entry if they are Marxist. 

One of the more important discussions occurred 
around the legacy of the incomplete movements of the 
1960s and 1970s. A Chicano youth asked, why are there 
more divisions than just rich and poor? The answers, 
from faculty and students alike, pointed to both soli- 
darity and difference. Recognizing that we are often 
divided by the oppressors, one participant noted that “if 
we don’t recognize the distinctions among ourselves, we 
won’t be able to see how we are played off against each 
other.” 

A Black lesbian youth wanted to know how to com- 
bine and balance multiple identities; the name and 
thought of Audre Lorde then filled the room, as pan- 
elists and audience members alike echoed her ideas 
that our fear of difference is institutionalized, and we 
must go beyond seeing ourselves in dualistic terms. It 
was thrilling to hear Lorde’s and Marx’s thought 
brought together in this richly multi-ethnic, feminist 
setting. The description of Marx’s method given by the 
student from former Yugoslavia could apply to Lorde as 
well: “Think, think, think; question, question, question 
all the time: This is Marx’s way.” 

—Jennifer and Urszula 

Day of silence to fight 
homophobia 

The second annual National Day of Silence (NDOS) 
will be held on April 8, 1998. In 1997, students at over 
100 high schools and colleges took part in this event, 
which protests the silence created by homophobia. On 
the NDOS, participants of all sexual orientations take 
a vow of silence for nine hours, handing out explanato- 
ry cards instead of speaking to friends, classmates and 
professors. This organized, visible silence has proven 
very successful in raising awareness of lesbian, gay, 
bisexual and transgender (LGBT) issues. After the 
silence hours, much dialogue goes on about the nature 
of silencing and the roots of homophobia. 

This year, we want to reach more campuses than in 
1997, and in order to do that, we need your help! The 
NDOS is not expensive to hold, the event builds com- 
munity both between LGBT youth activists nationally 
and on the individual campuses which take part. The 
NDOS strengthens ties with other campus organiza- 
tions, gamers visibility for LGBT students and their 
allies and reaches nearly every individual on campus. 

This is the only national event designed by and for 
youth to reuse awareness of LGBT issues. So far about 
54 high schools emd colleges have sent us word that 
they intend to hold the NDOS at their campuses this 
year. 

If you want more information about the National 
Day of Silence, please consult our web page at 
http://wsrv.clas.virginia.edu/~mkp6n. ^-Organizers 


would also have prevented the Black revolutionary 
thinker George Jackson from making the list. 

This having been said, Jericho ‘98, without question, 
was a success. The spirit and vitality exuded by the par- 
ticipants, Black and white, young and old, 
was palpable. The message of the march, 
while focused on U.S. prisons, was inter- 
national— officially in the sense that the 
fourteen Puerto Rican prisoners of war are 
citizens of a nation fighting a colonial 
oppressor, but unofficially in that a group 
of Kurdish Americans were circulating 
fliers decrying the murder of Kurdish 
political prisoners in Turkish jails. 

The march went beyond its boundaries 
because implicit throughout the day’s 
activities was the understanding that the 
United States has reached a point at 
which the courts and the penal system 
have become brutal weapons of social dom- 
ination. Mandatory sentencing, the highly 
politicized war on drugs and the increas- 
ing prevalence of control units functioning 
as prisons within the prisons themselves 
are now a reality used to manage an enor- 
mous number of human beings. Not every 
prisoner is political, but the tradition of 
prison as a revolutionary classroom is 
more alive today than at any time in the past. 

Raya Dunayevskaya wrote that George Jackson dis- 
covered the dialectic of liberation in prison because 
America’s Black dimension is grounded in the desire to 
construct new human relations on the other side of the 
oppressive society which confronts it. Hopefully, the 
spirit in evidence at Jericho ‘98 is an intimation that 
this same desire is being kindled in all the forces of rev- 
olution in this increasingly retrogressive land. 

Teens transform conference 

Chicago — About 100 women gathered for the annu- 
al International Women’s Day conference on March 7 
held this year at DePaul University. In continuity with 
last year, the multidimensionality of the participants, 
especially the presence of high school students, includ- 
ing many young women of color, helped deepen the con- 
tent of the conference. 

At the session titled “Young Women on Young 
Women,” several college student speakers stimulated 
heated discussion among the 40 present, the majority of 
whom were teenagers. They discussed the feminization 
of power, sweatshop factories, sex education, and dis- 
crimination faced by Black youth today. 

The biggest controversy erupted in response to a dis- 
cussion about the welfare reform legislation’s “absti- 
nence only” -provision, which rewards states whose 
schools teach only abstinence and nothing about safe 
sex or contraceptives. When an older Black woman in 
the audience said she felt “abstinence only” might be a 
good thing, hands flew up around the room. One young 
woman after another insisted that teenagers have a 
right to be informed and make their own choices about 
sexuality and health. Many expressed frustration with 
adults who view teen-aged women as sexually licentious 
and incapable of making informed decisions about their 
own bodies. 

Several youth also attended the workshop on “Women 
in Prison: Support and Solidarity Work” which proved 
to be an indictment of the whole of society. Women 
asked, “What are we reducing people to?” referring to 
life inside and outside prison. 

The criminalization of women as a category came out 
in this workshop. One speaker had been imprisoned for 
seven years for fighting back against domestic violence 
before she was released through the work of the Illinois 
Clemency Project. Another discussed how lesbians are 
given harsher sentences and punished in prison with 
solitary confinement and denial of parole for “lesbian 
activity.” Yet another speaker revealed that if a mothers’ 
children are in foster care while she’s imprisoned for 
more than nine months, she will permanently lose cus- 
tody of them— as if being convicted of (or held for) a 
crime, or being single makes one a bad mother. The 
same speaker also informed us that women convicted of 
a felony are ineligible for welfare. 

Toni Bond’s talk at a workshop on “Reproductive 
Rights and Health Care” challenged the movement, 
including her own organization, the Chicago Abortion 
Fund, as well as Planned Parenthood to rethink their 
relations to the communities they “serve.” Had women 
in these communities been made integral to the 
women’s movement instead of being seen as the people 
“we’re” fighting for, Bond asserted, perhaps we could 
have fought off late-term abortion bans, parental con- 
sent laws', or the 1977 Hyde Amendment that banned 
Medicaid for abortion; 

She challenged feminists to connect reproductive 
freedom to economic and social justice. As a Black 
woman, she said, we can’t discuss abortion in the Black 
community separate from HIV, affirmative action, wel- 
fare reform, sexual assault, domestic violence and sub- 
stance abuse. 

The most serious dialogues that took place here were 
initiated by teens and women of color— precisely the 
women society most demonizes. It reveals that the 
search for truth about oneself and the world is a crucial 
aspect of women’s struggles for liberation. 

—Sonia Bergonzi and Laurie Cashdan 
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Will the Serbs launch war over Kosova? 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

In March, the conflict between Kosova’s Albanian 
majority and their Serbian overlords burst into the open. 
In a series of brutal attacks reminiscent of the worst 
days of the 1992-95 Bosnian War, Serbian forces invad- 
ed several Kosovar Albanian villages, mur- 
dering, torturing, and raping as they went. 

By the end of March, the death toll was at 
least 80, with 20,000 people fleeing their 
villages. As in Bosnia, the U.S. verbally 
threatened Serbia but did nothing, the 
Western Europeans temporized, and 
Russia promised to aid the Serbs. Western 
human rights groups chimed in, condemn- 
ing the violence on “both sides.” 

The unindicted war criminal Slobodan 
Milosevic, who still serves as Serbia’s top 
leader, hesitated for a few days after the 
U.S. threats, but then, when nothing came 
of them, resumed and even escalated his 
genocidal attacks. On March 24, in a gesture of con- 
tempt, Milosevic invited the notorious killer Vojislav 
Seselj, who advocates driving “disloyal” Kosovar 
Albanians over the border, to join his government. 

The background to this conflict goes back to 1987 
when, as Communist Yugoslavia begem to collapse, 
Slobodan Milosevic transformed himself from Party 
apparatchik to Serbian nationalist. He went to Kosova- 
even the spelling of the name is in dispute, with Serbs 
spelling it Kosovo, and the Albanian majority Kosova— 
and gave a speech asserting Serbian control over the 
province, despite the fact that its population consists of 
two million Albanians and only 100,000 Serbs. 

Using arguments similar to those of religious, zealots 
like Israel’s Netanyahu, Milosevic claimed Kosova for 
Serbia in perpetuity because (1) its churches and monas- 
teries are relics of the time when Serbs dominated the 
area, and (2) it was here that a Serbian king was defeat- 
ed in 1389 by the Ottoman Turks, who proceeded to rule 
over the Serbs for the next 500 years. Even more shock- 
ingly, such views were ‘defended by leading opposition 
intellectuals such as the longtime Marxist humanist 
Mihailo Markovic. This was the first step in the latter’s 
transformation into the rabid nationalist demagogue he 
is today. 

Beginning in 1989, Milosevic revoked Kosova’s auton- 
omy subjecting it to military rule. The Albanian majori- 
ty set up a series of unofficial political, educational, and 
community structures, declaring its independence from 

Chileans protest Pinochet 

Protests erupted outside and inside the Chilean con- 
gress on March 11 as ex-dictator, retired general, and self- 
appointed “Senator for Life” Augusto Pinochet went in to 
take the non-elected seat he had constitutionally engi- 
neered while in power. 

Thousands protested in the streets as Pinochet 
entered. Inside, a group of senators jeered and held up 
photographs of some of the 3,000 people murdered or dis- 
appeared by Pinochet’s regime during his 1973-90 dicta- 
torship and extermination campaign against leftists and 
dissidents. 

Included among the photos was slain president 
Salvador Allende, whose presidential building was 
bombed by Pinochet’s planes dining the September 1973 
coup to overthrow the elected Socialist Party government. 

Besides engineering his Senate seat, Pinochet also 
passed a sweeping amnesty while in power, making it 
nearly impossible thus far for families and relatives of 
victims of the military to take them to trial for their 
crimes. While “Senator” Pinochet is now shielded from 
the courts, he is not protected from the anger and con- 
tempt of thousands of Chileans. 


Serbia in 1991. Using the tactics of nonviolent resistance 
under the leadership of Ibrahim Rugova, the majority 
remained firm and disciplined in its non-cooperation 
with Serb rule, while also carefully distinguishing 
between the Serbian people and Milosevic’s regime. 
Another group of Kosovar Albanians, perhaps as large as 
500,000, fled abroad rather than suffer 
under Milosevic’s rule. 

By 1996, a new generation emerged, 
impatient not only with Rugova’s strict 
nonviolence, but also with his refusal to call 
street demonstrations. They were outraged 
by the fact that Clinton’s 1995 Dayton 
Accords, which sold out Bosnia, failed even 
to mention the plight of Kosova’s two mil- 
lion Albanians. Some of them had also 
fought as volunteers in the multiethnic 
Bosnian army. 

In early 1996, the Kosova Liberation 
Army (UCK) announced itself with a series 
of small-scale attacks. Then, in spring 
1996, the dictatorial regime of Sali Berisha in neighbor- 
ing Albania, which had worked hard to prevent aid from 
crossing its borders into Kosova, collapsed in a popular 
uprising. After that, thousands of weapons made their 
way across the border. 

By the fall of 1997, UCK attacks became more fre- 
quent and serious. Defying Rugova’s ban on street 
demonstrations, Kosovar Albanian students took to the 
streets again and again, braving vicious attacks by 
Milosevic’s police. By early 1998, both the UCKs attacks 


Crisis in Indonesia 



i ■ i ms, 

Students demonstrate at National University in 
Jakarta. 


As President Suharto was rubber-stamped for anoth- 
er term of iron-fisted corrupt rule by Indonesia’s 
“Consultative Assembly,” student protesters demanding 
an end to Suharto’s rule left their campuses and clashed 
with police in Jakarta. They join the deepening wave of 
rejection of Suharto’s policies to salvage the country’s 
economic crisis. 

In January, Suharto signed on to IMF terms for a $40- 
plus billion dollar bailout, but has stalled on carrying 
them out, especially those terms which demanded a 
breakup, of his family’s billion-dollar cartel system. He 
has further thumbed his nose at the IMF by appointing 
family members and political cronies to the “new” gov- 
ernment. 

While the IMF and its U.S. representatives have put 
the pressure on Suharto, the Indonesian masses are 
bearing the load of Indonesia’s collapsing economy. The 
rupiah has shrunk to one-quarter of its value a year ago. 
The government has begun withdrawing subsidies on 
basic commodities like food and cooking fuel. But it con- 
tinues its subsidy for train and bus tickets for the thou- 
sands of recently laid off workers to leave industrial 
areas and go back to their impoverished villages. 



and the student and citizen demonstrations had begun 
to worry Serb authorities. 

Then, on Feb. 23, U.S. envoy to the Balkans Robert 
Gelbard described the UCK as “without any question, a 
terrorist group.” It was only days after receiving this 
green light from the U.S. that Milosevic began his mas- 
sive attacks on Kosovar villages. 

Is another genocidal Serbian war on the horizon in 
Kosova? Possibly. Milosevic seems to want one, and the 
U.S. and its European allies seem ready to give him a 
relatively free hand once again. However, the alignment 
of forces is different than in Bosnia in 1992. Serbs con- 
stitute only 5% of Kosova’s population. In addition, 
Kosovar Albanians are better organized and armed, both 
politically and militarily, than were their Bosnian coun- 
terparts in 1992, plus they can count on some aid from 
Albania. 

Finally, Milosevic’s Serbia is far weaker than in 1992. 
It is (1) battered by years of war and economic collapse, 
(2) restless under his authoritarian rule, as shown by the 
1996-97 pro-democracy demonstrations, and (3) facing a 
rearmed Bosnia which chafes under the totally unjust 
territorial compromises forced upon it at Dayton, and at 
the way ih which Bosnian Serb war criminals continue 
to rule undisturbed over much of their nation’s territory. 


Kosova women’s protests 

On March 8, women of Kosova organized by the 
Network of Women protested against violence, ethno- 
cide, genocide and the silence of the international com- 
munity. These protests were also to solidarize with the 
victims in Drenica, central Kosova. 

Women have become aware now that one sided con- ■ 
flict resolution is not enough to end the consequent vio- 
lence practiced over these years. This time they decided 
to remain silent 15 minutes, paying tribute to the dead 
and live victims, with a white piece of paper on their 
hands. 

These protests did not happen only in Prishtine, they 
happened at every place in Kosova. Bigger centres had 
women out in the streets and the rural areas had women 
at the door steps. All women were saying that we do not 
want to be displaced, we want to stay here, we do not 
want war, we are for peace. 

According to the evaluations, at least half a million 
women protested. — Sevdie Ahmeti, Prishtine 

Chiapas resistance grows 


Since the Dec. 22 massacre of 45 unarmed Indians by 
government trained and supplied paramilitaries in 
Chiapas, both the repression and resistance have inten- 
sified. Under the guise of restarting peace talks with the 
Zapatistas— negotiations which the government, in 
effect, sabotaged— the Zedillo government has unleashed 
the army to drive deeper into and occupy Indian commu- 
nities which are sympathetic to the Zapatistas. The occu- 
pying army is now at least 40,000 strong. 

Resistance is growing as Indian communities armed 
with nothing more than machetes have confronted the 
soldiers. They have rejected the government’s phony 
social aid program which is a fig-leaf cover for the army’s 
penetration into their land. Instead, many Indian com- 
munities! have set up their own social assistance struc- 
tures with links to receive medical and other aid from 
international support groups. 

Tb counter this, the Zedillo government has begun an 
attack on “foreigners” in Chiapas. This includes journal- 
ists, humanitarian relief personnel, and especially 
activists within the Catholic Church who have a long ser- 
vice record within the Indian communities. At least five 
“foreign” priests have been expelled from Mexico since 
the Chiapas rebellion began. 


* NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES — m 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and furthefr 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its origi- 
inal form as a new Humanism and ill 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilnii 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compreh 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Once more 
for labor, a 
world to win 

by John Marcotte 

This week they gave me work that pays only one cent 
apiece. I have to make a hundred pieces to earn one dol- 
lar! And they are not such easy pieces to sew. Working all 
day Til make ten dollars! 1 complained to the supervisor 
and she said, “If you can’t do it, say you can’t. But if you 
don’t want this work, there’s the door.” 

I work five days from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., plus Saturday 
from 8 to 4. 1 make one hundred dollars some weeks, 200 
sometimes, even up to 300 if the work is good,. The new 
women are slower, they make one hundred to 120 a week. 
If we made just the minimum wage, with this overtime 
we’d be doing better. 

When the Department of Labor inspector comes, we 
tell him we are well paid, that everything is fine, just like 
the boss told us to say. If I raise my voice, the others will 
be quiet, and I’ll be out of a job. Jobs are very hard to 
find. And if you have no papers, it’s even worse. There 
are no jobs. 

These are the words of a Latina worker right in the 
heart of New York City in 1998. As we talked, I sudden- 
ly felt I was back in the England of Charles Dickens, 
back where this capitalist factory system started. I’ve 
been reading Capital, where Marx writes about the 
reports of the English factory inspectors and the condi- 
tions they found, and of the fight by labor for the eight 
hour day, of the first associations and unions of workers. 
Here I was talking with another peasant people, this 
time not from England or Ireland as in Marx’s day but 
from South America, who had been torn off their land 
and herded into these hellholes called factories. It was 
as though we had to start all over again. 

(Continued on page 3) 



Black World 



Dr. Gates’s 

Martian 

Chronicles 


by Lou Turner 


“...this man was like a Martian to me.” 
—Henry Louis Gates, 

“Two Nations of Black America” 


In the one appearance by a brother from the “forbidden 
zones” of this country’s inner cities in his “Frontline” PBS 
(Public Broadcasting System) documentary, “The Two 
Nations of Black America,” Henry Louis Gates says that 
from where he sits in Harvard Yard as Director of the pres- 
tigious DuBois Institute of African-American Research, 
this gravedigger from the “underclass” might as well be a 
Martian. 

Dr. Gates’s reference to the Black “underclass” as aliens, 
as Martians, is intriguing. Post Cold War, there’s little 
doubt that the Hollywood construction of apocalytic alien 
imagery has shifted from the Communist bogeyman from 
outer space to an “underclass” predator stalking the 
under-psyche of the American bourgeoisie. 

The brother Gates encountered on the street was from 
another planet. We’re no longer talking here of the social 
distance between classes, or even of “two nations,” but of 
worlds. The closer the encounter is to home the more the 
metaphors and analogies express unbridgeable spanses of 
space separating the elite from the oppressed. Henry Louis 
Gates is lost in this space. 

The recent “Frontline” documentary presents Gates 
recycling the self-therapeutic argument that those like 
himself who have become successful and bourgeois need 
not feel guilty for that success, nor feel guilty that that 
success comes at a time when the so-called “underclass” 
has grown to an unprecedented proportion. It’s a thera- 
peutic exercise that began in 1992 with Dr. Gates’s article, 
with the same title as the PBS documentary, for that 
unvarnished booster of capitalism, Forbes magazine. 
That article was republished a year later in the anthology 
edited by Robert Gooding-Williams on the 1992 Los 
Angeles rebellion, Reading Rodney King, Reading 
Urban Uprising. It got expanded into a thesis in 1996 
with his and Cornel West’s filiation to W.E.B. DuBois’s 
“talented tenth”, The Future of the Race. 

The whole thing culminates this year, however, in 
Gates’s “Frontline” breakthrough when he suddenly con- 

continued on page 8) 


A radical youth movement rises to 
confront global retrogressive times 



Some 3,000 San Francisco Bay Area high school youth converge on 
Concord municipal police station to protest deteriorating schools and the 
reactionary ballot Proposition 227 that would end bilingual education. 


by Kevin Michaels 

Young people have been notice- 
ably active in both the streets and 
the campuses across the United 
States in recent months, voicing 
their strident opposition to the ret- 
rogressive direction in which this 
country is headed. The most dra- 
matic evidence of this trend was the 
sizable contingent of youth who 
threw a wrench into the works of the 
Clinton administration’s plan to 
stage a globally televised war-pre- 
paredness rally in Columbus, Ohio 
in February. But across the country 
there have been numerous, less- 
publicized, manifestations of a spirit 
counterpoised to the prevailing ide- 
ology which states that capitalism is 
utterly triumphant, racism is an 
inerradicable phenomenon and 
there is no alternative to existing 
society. 

Thirty years ago an international movement of youth 
which was radically opposed to the racism and imperi- 
alism of the status quo reached such proportions that it 
shook the ruling classes the world over and was the dri- 
ving force behind a near-revolution in France. Despite 
the tumult of that year though, its potential was not 
bom out in the achievement of a new society. 

The world we live in today and the contemporary 
movements we are witnessing are vastly different from 
those of 1968. We should, however, examine what we 
are experiencing for its exciting potential to become a 


radical youth movement which will not be bound by con- 
tradictions of the past but instead will develop into an 
integral part of a challenge to capitalist society’s bar- 
barism. 

Opposition to war has always been a hallmark of 
youth who are, of course, among those most directly 
affected by the decision to pursue politics by other 
means. When the Clinton administration decided to rat- 
tle its saber over the issue of access for United Nations 
weapons inspection teams in Iraq, youth across the 
(Continued on page 11) 


Protests test Iran’s ruling order 


The arrest of the populist mayor of Teheran, Hassan 
Karbaschi, on April 4 caused such an uproar that a top- 
level summit of Iran’s rulers had to be convened to pre- 
vent the power struggles from breaking out into major 
street battles. After several days of maneuvering and 
sending out the riot police to break up a protest demon- 
stration by nearly 4,000 university students— 
“Followers of the Line of Imam” who have now thrown 
their support behind President Khatami— Karbaschi 
was released from Evin prison on bail. He is charged 
with embezzlement and financial fraud. 

The arrest and the charges are a not-so-veiled attack 
on President Khatami and his powerful supporters, 
including Karbaschi. The so-called “religious hard-lin- 
ers” exemplified by Mohammad Yazdi, the head of the 
judiciary, have seen their powers recede drastically ever 
since Khatami’s ascendance to power. A recent visitor to 
Teheran observed that “many people support the 
Khatami administration because they are determined 
to protect the recent gains that have been made in lim- 
iting the powers of the conservative clergy and their 
supporters.” 

According to one source, the president has been try- 
ing to remove Yazdi from the post of chief judge for some 
time. Mayor Karbaschi’s arrest was a preemptive move 
by Yazdi to reassert the dominance of the “conservative 
faction.” 

Karbaschi, appointed mayor in 1989, is held up as the 
architect and the moving force behind a major facelift of 
Teheran’s dilapidated buildings, streets, and other pub- 
lic places. His administration’s beautification campaign 
transformed scores of empty lots into public parks. 

Many Iranians opposed to the regime, however, 
sneer at such claims. For example, one longtime 
opponent points to the rampant corruption so 
systemic in all members and factions of the 
regime. He explained that the “beautification” of 
Teheran served to hide the fact that this city of 
nearly 10 million people still does not have a func- 
tioning covered sewege system. “The mayor,” he 
points out, “is revered by major speculators and 
other big property owners who have made bil- 
lions while avoiding compliance with health, 
safety, and zoning regulations.” Many of the 
newly built high-rises in Teheran are “death 
traps,” he believes. 

At the same time, he added, “small property owners, 
those who often cannot afford to pay the exorbitant 
property taxes they owe, have seen their lands expro- 
priated by the city using a traditional law that allows 
them to plant a few trees— thus the designation ‘park’— 


and laying claim to the property which is then sold off 
to the highest bidder to build more high-rises.” This 
sentiment is shared by many, who do not want to be 
pulled into having to choose the lesser of two evils 
among ruling officials. 

Iran’s economy is in major disarray, and the mayor’s 
arrest helps to focus (and divert) the blame for the dete- 
riorating conditions of life and the state of the economy 
on “corrupt” elements. “Hyperinflation, recession, and 
unemployment are causing widespread public concern,” 
according to a report by Agence France Press (4/12/98). 

Nearly 85% of Iran’s economy is controlled by the gov- 
ernment. In the last few weeks the price of rice, the 
major staple of Iranians, was raised by 70%. Meat and 
chicken prices are so high, they are unaffordable for the 
general population. Price subsidies for bread were also 
eliminated by the government. Fuel prices increased 
nearly 100%. Bankrupt industries, such as the nation- 
alized Melee shoe company, are borrowing from banks 
to pay their workers’ salaries, according to a labor min- 
istry official. While consumer prices have shot up, Iran’s 
currency, the Rial, has taken another nose dive. 

All eyes have been on the rapprochement between 
Iran and the U.S. Major developments are occurring in 
that front that will have important consequences for the 
world. 

Powerful forces are shaping up inside Iran at 
multiple levels in society. These forces, including 
a totally alienated and fed-up population— are 
also compelling a part of the rulers to effect a 
major house-cleaning in their affairs. One wel- 
come development would be for the pro-Khatami 
forces to cleanse the judicial system of judges and 
prosecutors who implement the obscene and dis- 
gusting practices of so-called “Islamic” justice, 
public stonings, lashings, and the arbitrary accu- 
sations of moral transgression. 

But will the reformists be able to maintain their pow- 
ers while effecting such changes, or will a much deeper 
mass movement emerge that raises the banner of total 
human freedom? —Cyrus Noveen 
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Seneca Falls: a ‘world-historic moment’ [ Chicago abortion victory 


by Laurie Cashdan 

I attended an exciting session on “The Significance of 
Seneca Falls: 150 Years of Women’s Rights” at the 
Organization of American Historians conference in 
Indianapolis, April 4. Speakers associated with the 
National Women’s History Project, the Women’s Rights 
National Historical Park, and the Seneca Falls Historical 
Society, addressed right-wing opposition they have faced 
in 1998 while planning anniversary celebrations, which 
culminate in mid-July to mark the actual date of the first 
Woman’s Rights Convention. Historians on the panel 
concentrated on 1848, situating Seneca Falls in the con- 
text of revolution and counter-revolution then. 

Ellen Carol DuBois, a leading scholar of the “woman 
suffrage” movement, discussed how the U.S. annexed 
California after the Mexican war. At the California 
Constitutional Convention, Mexican women’s property 
rights, upheld in Mexican law, were 
annulled. This loss transferred the 
property of women married to Anglo 
men out of Mexican hands. 

Genni McBride, historian of the Wisconsin women’s 
rights movement, described how German women exiles 
from the 1848 revolution became tremendously influen- 
tial in the movement. German exile Mathilde Fransziska 
Anneke and American-born Emma Brown founded news- 
papers that promoted cross-fertilization between 
German and American radical ideas, and New England 
and midwestem women’s rights movements. 

SEVERAL FASCINATING EXCHANGES revolved 
around Raya Dunayevskaya’s concept of 1848 as a 
“world-historic moment” after I introduced it into this 
discussion. In Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, 
she links Seneca Falls to the 1848 Revolutions in Europe 
to the “Black Dimension as Reason” seen in Abolitionists 
like Sojourner Truth and to Marx’s philosophy of revolu- 
tion. 

Ellen DuBois seized on this concept, arguing that 
women’s rhetoric during and after the Seneca Falls 
Convention shows its relation to revolution internation- 
ally. She drew parallels between the Declaration of 
Sentiments and Resolutions by Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Marx’s Communist Manifesto published 
earlier in 1848. The freedom of women in the 
Declaration and of proletarians in the Manifesto are 
each viewed as universal, potentially transformative of 
all society. DuBois also discussed how Polish Jewish rev- 
olutionary Ernestine Rose, chairing the 1851 Women’s 
Rights Convention, read greetings from Jeanne Deroin 
and Pauline Roland, jailed after the 1848 Revolution in 
France. 

When Dunayevskaya connects Seneca Falls and the 
birth of women as a revolutionary force to Marx, howev- 
er, she first turns not to the 1848 Manifesto, but to 
Marx’s 1844 Humanist Essays. Marx’s articulation 
there of a new philosophy of revolution went beyond 
alienation in production relations to the “infinite degra- 
dation” in Man/Woman relations in class society. Each 
human relationship needed to become one of “to be” 
rather than “to have.” 

Her discussion of 1844 helps us see in a new light the 
1848 Manifesto’s call for the “free development of all” 
through not only new production relations but the “aboli- 
tion of the family.” Marx’s fury at those who upheld the 
bourgeois family, based on “capital, on private gain,” at a 
time when proletarian families were being ripped apart 
as men, women and children were swept into the factory, 
hits home today. In 1998, sanctimonious “family values” 
discourse belies the further shredding of families by glob- 
alization and welfare “reform”: 

The bourgeois clap-trap about the family and educa- 
tion, about the hallowed co-relation of parent and child, 
becomes all the more disgusting, the more, by the action of 
Modem Industry, all family ties among the proletarians 
are tom asunder, and their children transformed into 
simple articles of commerce and instruments of labour. 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

Dozens of Haitian police shot their way into a 
women’s clinic in Port-au-Prince, April 5, demolishing 
the pharmacy, smashing furniture and equipment, and 
terrorizing the neighborhood women. City Police Chief 
Coles Rameau accused the women of KLIN IK FANM of 
concealing weapons in cartons of medicine shipped from 
MADRE, an international women’s human rights orga- 
nization. With elections scheduled for Fall, right-wing 
forces have increased their intimidation of local com- 
munity organizers. Located in one of Port-au-Prince’s 
poorest neighborhoods, KLINIK FANM is Haiti’s only 
women’s health clinic. It was originally formed for 
women subjected to rape and other political oppression 
during the time of the 1991 military coup. 

* * * 

More than 100 Zimbabwean women demonstrated in 
Harare, April 9. Wearing slacks, shorts or miniskirts, 
the protesters condemned the increase in public 
assaults on women wearing such clothing— including 
attacks by police. Several days earlier, the UN Human 
Rights Committee criticized the Zimbabwean govern- 
ment for sex discrimination and the rise in violence 
against women— noting particularly “recent occur- 
rences of public assaults against women because of the 
manner of our dress.” 


Woman as Reason 


Within months of Marx penning these words, the 
Seneca Falls Woman’s Rights Convention demanded the 
end to men’s “absolute tyranny” over women and to 
women’s “social and religious degradation.” It would be a 
huge stretch to argue that the bourgeois Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, the Declaration’s author, promoted proletari- 
an revolution. Yet just as Marx had denounced social and 
religious hypocrisy which presented family values as nat- 
ural rather than historically rooted in class society, the 
Declaration called for women to “move in the enlarged 
sphere which her great Creator has assigned her” and “to 
promote every righteous cause by every righteous 
means.” 

This connection relates to DuBois’s insistence that we 
view Seneca Falls as initiating a movement for freedom, 
rather than equality, because freedom constantly deep- 
ens through historical struggles while equality is static. 
When the chair of the session, Judith Wellman, chal- 
lenged the idea of “world-historic 
moment” as “an imperialist projec- 
tion” because it sees one particular 
historic development as a universal, 
DuBois disagreed, arguing that the idea of freedom in the 
late 1840s was like “currency,” exchanged between social 
movements. 

THIS EXCITING DISCUSSION did not extend to 
the other dimension of Dunayevskaya’s concept of “world- 
historic moment,” Black women as Reason, perhaps 
because the panel included no African Americans. 
Participants addressed Stanton’s racism and ethnic 
chauvinism, but none discussed Black women thinkers. 

It is unclear whether any Black women attended the 
Seneca Falls Convention. However, this makes it more, 
not less, important to analyze their crucial participation 
before and after Seneca Falls, whether in Sojourner 
Truth’s women’s rights talks, Maria Stewart’s much ear- 
lier public speeches in 1832, or the writings and lectures 
of others such as Sarah Remond, Sarah Jane Woodson 
Early, Harriet Forten Purvis, and Margaretta Forten. 
Some date the movement not to 1848, but to 1837, when 
Black and white women together at the Anti-Slavery 
Convention of American Women first publicly insisted on 
being heard on behalf of “the oppressed in our land.”* 

In any case, one cannot grasp Dunayevskaya’s concept 
of “world-historic moment” without seeing the integrality 
of her reach from Seneca Falls to the Black dimension 
seeking to “uproot oppression root and branch,” as Truth 
put it in 1867, any more than we can grasp the full sig- 
nificance of the birth of a new revolutionary Subject out- 
side of its relation to Marx’s philosophy of revolution. 

*See Darlene Clark Hine and Kathleen Thompson, A Shining 
Thread of Hope: The History of Black Women in America 

(New York, 1998), 104-113. 



Chicago— The jury’s decision in federal court, April 
20, to hold the Pro-Life Action Network accountable for 
extortion and terrorism was a victory for all the pro- 
choice men and women fighting at clinic and legislative 
doors to preserve women’s right to abortion. 

However, many people awoke the next morning think- 
ing they had lost their voice— they had been robbed of 
their freedom to speak by a federal court jury. 

Or that’s what you were probably led to believe by 
newspapers across the country. Yet in all their invoca- 
tions of the “grassroots,” 
the “Left” and “Martin 
Luther King, Jr.”, you 
would be hard-pressed to 
find any mention of 
another constitutional 
guarantee— the right to 
privacy. This right, as laid 
out in Roe v. Wade, has truly been held in a chokehold by 
anti-choioe extremists. 

Joseph Scheidler and other members of the Pro-Life 
Action Network are not peaceful, and their activities do 
not constitute “free speech.” The cost of their activities 
are evident at clinics that have been assailed with block- 
ades and assaults. If People for the Ethical Treatment of 
Animals (FETA) and Greenpeace can’t understand the 
difference between extortion, terrorism and free speech, I 
would invite them to the American Women’s Medical 
Center in Chicago. ..or clinics in Florida... or in 
Massachusetts... 

The methods of these affiliated anti-choice organiza- 
tions are more than “troublesome, even infuriating” (as 
described in the Chicago Tribune, April 21) to clinic 
staff and women seeking access to reproductive health 
services. They are threatening. They are car bombs. They 
are children blocking clinics with their necks in U-locks 
against fences because juveniles can’t be charged under 
federal Freedom of Access to Clinic Entrances legislation. 
Clinics deserve to be reimbursed for the bullet-proof vests 
and security costs incurred by these extremist tactics. 

The proposition of the ‘justifiable homicide” of clinic 
workers is no more protected than shouting fire in a 
crowded theatre. Scheidler and his co-conspirators in 
Operation Rescue have made their goals clear— to close 
clinics. Scheidler has even published and campaigned 
across the country about methods of closing clinics— 
which is why he was found guilty of racketeering. 

I don’t need the Chicago Sun-Times and Tribune to 
preach to me about my rights. I know exactly when my 
rights are being threatened from personal experience. 
And I know who is threatening my rights. 

My congratulations and thanks go out to the men and 
women who documented these terrorist tactics and pros- 
ecuted the assailants in federal court. — Larra 


founder tells story 


Editor’s note: Below we excerpt Leslie Brown’s talk from 
an International Women’s Day conference workshop orga- 
nized by News and Letters. Brown is the African- 
American woman founder of Leslie’s Place, a recovery 
home for women coming out of prison. Please send dona- 
tions to: Support Advocates for Women, Leslie’s Place, 1014 
N. Hamlin, Chicago, IL 60651. 

Tm a mother of six children. My second husband was 
very abusive. Now I’m widowed. I was in school for my 
GED and he didn’t want me to go. I had to fight my way 
through college after I persevered for my GED. He burned 
my books like in the movie The Burning Bed. 

He hit me in the head with a pipe once and tried to 
throw me over a third floor porch. I ran to a neighbor’s 
house. She called the police numerous times and they did- 
n’t come. I had to call a relative to take me to the hospital. 
The next day I went before the judge with my head ban- 
daged. They cut my hair, did x-rays. The judge told me, 
“Fm sorry there’s not hing we can do. There’s no police 
report written on this incident.” I wanted to press charges 
for attempted murder, but they did nothing. 

I packed up three times and moved with my children to 
another location. Right now they call it stalking. Back 
then it had no name. My husband would pay someone to 
tell him where I lived and then he would come and beg 
and plead that he would never hit me again, and that he 
“loved” me. And, of course, we as women believe it. 

Finally I got tired. He started abusing my two children 
from a previous marriage, lb me he was a psycho. 
However, he was never arrested. And during this time, in 
the late ’70s and early ’80s, they did not have the 
Domestic Violence Act It came into law in 1982. 

I told him he could have the house we just purchased. 
So I know material things mean nothing because we had 
it and yet he was still mean, full of animosity, mad, angry 
at the world. He put a knife around my neck, beat me in 
front of my kids (again); told me he would kill me first 
before he would let me out of that relationship. 

My sister’s friend came over and I was bleeding and my 
eyes were swollen and I was crying hysterically. I shared 
what my husband had done. He said, “Well, do you want 
me to kill him?” I said, “I don’t care what you do. I just 
can’t take anymore.” 

In 1982 a murder was committed. And there I sat at 
the Cook County Jail on a no-bond. Never being arrested 
in my entire life, I believed the policemen when they 
picked me up for questioning that they would charge me 
with a lesser charge if I told them what happened. With 
no attorney present, I told them everything. And, of 
course they charged me with the highest charge: conspir- 
acy to commit murder. 

The judge told me he didn’t care what led up to the inci- 


dent; a crime has been committed, and you’re going to pay. 
Without going to trial, this judge told me he would give me 
40 years, 160 or life. I attempted to speak in my behalf and 
he didn’t want to hear it. He did not allow my police 
reports to be brought up. He did not allow expert witness- 
es on dornestic violence— the law had come out then— to 
testify in my behalf. 

I received a 20-year sentence and there I was in Dwight 
prison. At that time the population was 386. Now it’s over 
2,200. I Served almost seven years. In 1988 I was one of 
the first women in Illinois to be granted clemency for that 
type of crime. History was made. 

I made a promise to myself to come back and share 
with the women that I know that there’s a life after 
prison. I had made up my mind to help empower women. 
I know what it’s like not to have a visit, and want to see 
your children. I experienced starting my life all over with 
$25 gate: money and being told not to come back. People 
volunteered to assist me in taking children to visit then- 
mothers in 1992. We’d go to Dwight and Kankakee pris- 
ons. In December of 1994 Leslie’s Place became a reality. 


Prisoner’s mother protests 

Detroit — I went to Jericho ’98 in Washington, D.C., 
in March because my son, Earl White, is treated like a 
political prisoner. 

He has been in the Michigan state prison system for 
six years and harassed by guards and administrators 
the entire time. He has been in maximum security soli- 
tary confinement in several different institutions for the 
last four years. Because he is in administrative segrega- 
tion he cannot make phone calls and has to communi- 
cate with his family by mail. I have to travel a long way 
to visit him. Why can’t my son call home? 

Earl will not be eligible for parole until 1999, but I 
have sent for pardon and commutation forms because 
I’m worried about his health. I mean, how long is how 
long? Why should he suffer like this? He has scars on his 
leg from a restraint they used on him and he has suf- 
fered nerve damage from a shock prod they used on him. 

I’m concerned with the privatization of the prison sys- 
tem. Governor Engler is pushing for prisons to be run 
privately. They can do just what they want with you in a 
private prison. They want to do this even though most of 
the things they privatize end up being failures. 

I have worked with the NAACP to contact Kenneth L. 
McGinnis, the director of the Department of Corrections, 
on Earl’s behalf, but he has not responded. 

—Eliza Westbrook 
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Baptist East blames hospital workers 


Memphis, Tenn. — At Baptist Memorial Hospital 
East, they are always changing the rules on us. 
Baptist can’t keep nurses or certified technicians, so 
we have temps from across the country because 
Memphis workers don’t like coming here. 

Because of staff shortages management makes 
“stayover lists” and if the cases aren’t finished you 
have to work late. You don’t know until late in the day 
if you will have to stay over or how long it’s going to 
be. They don’t care if your child is left standing on a 
street corner — you’re going to be here while the man- 
agers and supervisors go home. They’re mostly white 
and the surgical technicians are mostly Black. 

The surgical technologists are blamed when proce- 
dures are running late. They run late because the ICU 
(Intensive Care Unit) is understaffed and the patients 
have to stay in the Recovery Room until there’s room 
for them in the ICU. It’s so bad that patients were left 
in the operating room because there was no space for 
them in the Recovery Room! Yet we are blamed. 

There are no Black supervisors and only two Black 
nurses in surgery. One Black woman was harassed by 
a white technologist and he pdshed her. She reported 
it but management blew it off, so she called the police. 
He was arrested and taken out in handcuffs, but he 
still works here, and she was fired a month after- 
wards. 

They assign the longest cases to Blacks. We’ve had 
people who have worked in the Instrument 
Sterilization Processing Department for a long time 
but they are constantly bringing in new white super- 
visors. The Blacks know the job but there is no way for 
them to move up. 

When you’re called in for an evaluation, you can be 
facing three people and you’re by yourself. We feel we 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

I thought of how Marx showed how all those peasants 
who were forced into the factories to increase the value 
of capital— that early capital tom bloodily from the 
Indians enslaved in the silver mines and the Africans 
enslaved on the plantations— were transformed into a 
great new revolutionary force by the very process of 
being thrown together into those factories— the indus- 
trial workers. 

We don’t have to start all over again, exactly. The 
experience of those struggles is not altogether lost. It is 
preserved in minds and hearts, memory and theory. 
These “new proletarians” in the factories of New York 
have experienced too the collapse of state-capitalism 
calling itself Communism, most strongly in the collapse 
of the Nicaraguan revolution. They too want to know 
what happens after the revolution. After seeing a video 
of the Zapatista struggle in Mexico, several of these 
“new proletarians” wanted to discuss “how do we 
become Subjects of history?” One worker who had been 
a leader of peasant communities said, “To be subjects of 
history, the principal thing is to rid ourselves of this 
egotism, to not see our companero as an object.” 
Another worker singled out that “our struggles,” includ- 
ing Indigenous uprisings, “did not struggle through to 
the end.” 

Far from starting all over from scratch, this shows 
both the maturity of our age, and also another new ele- 
ment: the tremendous international dimension of the 
working class today. Precisely because of capitalism’s 
brutal imperialist sacking of the Third World and its 
global lust for cheap labor, millions have been forced to 
migrate all over the globe in search of work. There are 
workers from nearly every African, Asian and Latin 
American country working in the U.S. and Europe. We 
have the opportunity or, to quote an Ecuadoran friend, 
the obligation to know each other, to learn from each 
other’s experience. 

We need to organize ourselves, even if it’s in small 
groups like that video discussion, to consciously develop 
all this, to consciously bring these workers together, 
even to first of all translate so we can physically talk 
with each other. News & Letters was established to be 
that kind of space, both as paper and as organization. 
News & Letters is not a “vanguard party,” and has no 
interest in controlling such dialogs, but helping them to 
.be. We need many papers, many organizations. But it is 
because we have a vision of a classless society that we 
take responsibility to develop this dialog, not for reforms 
but because we know we can get to a classless society. 
We know there is a common interest among all these 
workers around the globe, all these different struggles. 

In New York City, where workfare workers are being 
used to replace unionized municipal workers— 40% of 
the Parks Department, 16% of the Sanitation, and so 
on. But I was reading in the papers that Idaho has 
kicked 77% of its people off welfare in the last year, 
though 95% of the population is so-called white, not 
“immigrants.” 

So we know that the conditions of the working class 
are very similar everywhere, and you don’t have to be 
an “undocumented” immigrant worker in a New York 
hellhole to be suffering— or looking for a way out and 
questioning this whole society. And it falls to us, who 
have a vision of a classless society, whoever we are, to 
help build links between these communities. N&L is 
one way to do that. 


should be able to bring someone in with us. The eval- 
uation is supposed to be about how you do your job, 
but they always talk about your “attitude,” and it 
affects our pay raises. There are rules and they 
change all the time, but we can’t get a copy of these 
rules. That’s crazy! 

We are supposed to have a “Service First” attitude 
to the patients and be helpful and friendly, but the 
employer doesn’t give us a “Service First” attitude. 
There is nobody you can depend on to help us, there is 
no listening ear, and Human Resources is a joke. 

They told us we had to sign our name to something 
that said that if anything happened at Baptist, we 
would not say anything concerning the physician, the 
patient, or our co-workers. They want us to hide the 
facts if we see them doing something wrong. 

If management were different, we would love this 
job. We like the patients and the surgeons we work 
with, we have lots of fun, but management sucks. 
Management needs an overhaul. 

We want to know: What’s fair to the employee and 
the employer and what’s fair to the patient? Is it fair 
to have someone working on you who is so angry, who 
is so abused mentally, that she is like a zombie? Is it 
fair to have someone working here who is worried 
about childcare, or if they will be able to pick up their 
kid; or who can’t attend something as simple as 
church choir rehearsal? What are the true rights of an 
employee and how much do we have to take before we 
do something about it? We’re not living for this job. We 
only have one life and, by god, they’re not going to live 
it for us! 

— “Service .first” employees 


March for farm workers 



Supporters of strawberry pickers fighting for contract 
representation by the United Farm Workers union 
marched 500-strong in Chicago on March 31 , birthday 
of union founder, the late Cesar Chavez. 


Union drivers targeted 

Olive Branch, Miss.— After being in a factory, 
when I started working as a truck driver at Mississippi 
Materials, I thought it was the coolest job. It was good 
money in the summer because you got plenty of hours, 
but it was real slow in the winter because the company 
pours concrete at construction sites. 

One weekend we didn’t have but 24 hours and they 
wanted us to work Saturday and Sunday. They used to 
give time and a half on Saturday, double time on 
Sunday until Doug Johnson came in and said, “We can’t 
give you time and a half. They made it mandatory to 
work Sunday. I have young boys and take them to 
church every Sunday I can. 

The customer canceled and they notified the dis- 
patchers not to show up, but they didn’t notify the dri- 
vers. Then the drivers that didn’t come to work Sunday 
got suspended. Before that, they took the time to call up 
drivers from the Horn Lake plant to come in and replace 
the Olive Branch drivers who were going to be suspend- 
ed on Monday. 

A lot of drivers from different plants said that 
wasn’t right. We had a meeting to organize, and so 
many drivers came out. By the time we voted, it 
was close but we won. We got the union, Local 282 
of the Furniture Workers. The company never 
thought a union could even get near them. 

Since we got the union they try to put more hardship 
on the drivers. They even turn down orders, saying, “My 
driver’s gone home.” Then when we go home they bring 
drivers from other plants. Olive Branch had 22 drivers, 
more than any plant, and now we’re down to eight or 
nine. They hired three drivers at Horn Lake since then 
instead of letting us move there. 

The company feels, ain’t no union gonna make us do 
anything. They are still taking it out on the drivers 
because we chose to stand up. A guy got fired because he 
wouldn’t drive a truck missing safety equipment. Come 
raise time last month, we didn’t get a raise. They lied 
that because the union has a raise and insurance on the 
table, they can’t do it. But they could give us the insur- 
ance we had last year. 

We didn’t get a raise, but we will get it. They can pay 
back pay. The drivers in Jackson, Tenn., got their raise. 
Why should we be treated differently from anybody 
else? There’s nothing wrong with standing up. 

—Track driver 


Labour threatens welfare 

Powys, Wales — Since last November the new 
Labour government, led by Tony Blair, has launched its 
“Reform of the Welfare State” policy. The objective of wel- 
fare reform, we are constantly informed, is to help the 
“genuinely poor and needy” and simultaneously lower 
the taxation burden on the middle classes. In the future, 
welfare will become a “helping hand, not a hand out.” 

The New Labour government has made a dis- 
covery, that the continued existence of poverty 
within a wealthy capitalist country is due to the 
unwillingness of the poor to work. It seems that all 
our social ills do not come from inequality but lazi- 
ness! 

Any kind of behavior that steps outside the norms of 
petty-bourgeois society is seen by New Labour as the 
worst kind of moral weakness. In the current British 
political jargon the poor have to be “squeaky clean,” that 
is, to be “deserving” in the eyes of the tax-paying middle 
classes. The cure for all our problems will be a dose of 
“Welfare-to-Work,” using the current welfare expendi- 
ture to revitalize British capitalism. To make the free 
market work, a considerable amount of state coercion 
will be required. Welfare payments, miserly as they are 
to live on, are seen as being too high. The poor, so the 
argument goes, are discouraged from working because of 
high benefits levels. The solution to these problems is to 
cut and restrict benefits that are paid to the sick, dis- 
abled and parents. All these arguments about the inborn 
laziness of poor workers spring from the early days of 
capitalism in Victorian England. 

Sitting on top of the working poor and the disabled (in 
my own case) are a layer of professional spokespersons. 
One of them recently said, “The government policies 
towards the disabled are making the disabled militant.” 
With fearless champions like that on our side, we are in 
little need of opponents. According to the government we 
all need more of the “work ethic.” 

In the past in Britain, rule over the workers was 
maintained by means of a division of labour between the 
Labour Party and the trade union bureaucracy. Because 
of a decline in trade union membership their influence 
has slipped. People outside the labour market in unpaid 
work, the long-term unemployed, lone parents, sick and 
disabled, have not been exposed to this particular sort of 
rule. The government can no longer trust lone parents to 
train and condition their offspring; the sick and disabled 
are “out of touch” with the labour market; the unem- 
ployed youth, 18-25 years old, cannot stay at home, or 
otherwise they might not get up in the morning. 

At first sight, the emphasis on employment of the 
disabled appears odd. Benefits, as the previous 
Conservative government knew, are a lot cheaper than 
providing employment for the disabled. If, however, the 
work ethic is a panacea for all our social ills, then it 
must work for all sections of society, including the dis- 
abled. Another factor is the fear of an ideologically inde- 
pendent group, combined with an increase in disability- 
rights militancy that could lead to extra welfare expen- 
diture. 

Instead of a stratum of trade union bureaucrats, 
the disabled will have to endure a stratum of ‘‘pro- 
fessional” disabled persons. The functionaries 
who run the disability charities, and who speak 
for us, have a distinct material interest of careers 
and status in defending the new order. A new 
labour aristocracy will have been created: role 
models who glorify exploitation and constantly 
deny the reality of our experience. 

Given the similarities between U.S. and British capi- 
talism, it is hardly surprising that welfare expenditure is 
being used to restructure their respective economies, the 
will engender resistance. These new contour lines of 
resistance may not be as visible as on, say, a trade union 
picket line, but they will certainly exist. 

—Boh Dore 
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Luxemburg: revolutionary, feminist 


From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Editor’s Note 

Along with the 150th anniversary of Karl Marx’s 
Communist Manifesto, this year marks also the 
100th anniversary of the young Rosa Luxemburg’s 
entrance in May, 1898 into the German arena where 
her challenge to one of the established leaders of the 
Second International, Eduard Bernstein, became the 
classic revolutionary answer to the theory and prac- 
tice of revisionism. As part of our celebration of May 
Day as a revolutionary day of struggle, we print 
below a letter written by Raya Dunayevskaya on 
Aug. 9, 1978 to women’s liberationists she considered 
her colleagues, as she undertook the study of what 
became Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. It can be 
found in the Raya Dunayevskaya Collection 
(microfilm #6432-6466) together with other letters 
from 1978-81 on the process of writing that book. It is 
also included in Women’s Liberation and the 
Dialectics of Revolution, pp. 227-230. 


August 9, 1978 

“The revolution is magnificent, and everything else is 
bilge.” 

—Rosa Luxemburg 

Dear Sisters: 

Because the dialectic never fails to reveal facets one 
has never thought of at the start of writing, I hesitate to 
write to you something on Rosa Luxemburg when the 
work on it as a book has not yet begun. But because 
the urgency of the very idea of a philosophy of revolu- 
tion— Marx’s— compels confrontation, no matter how 
dissatisfied I may be with my articulation of this topic 
when I have not worked out what is in my head, I will 
be brave enunciating it. 

Take the quotation at the top. No doubt some of 
today’s women theorists who refuse to grapple with 
Rosa’s theories on the ground that she didn’t write on 
Women’s Liberation are using that magnificent quota- 
tion as “proof’ of her playing down women’s uniqueness, 
as if revolution and women were opposites! The truth is 
that no greater proof could be given of how total was 
her concept of revolution as the way, the only way, of 
uprooting exploitative, racist, sexist society. 

J ust recently I found a letter that Rosa had 
written to Hans Diefenbach from prison on, of 
all things, a review of a performance of 
Shakespeare’s As You Like It. She was so 
enamored with the review by a Dr. Morganstem that 
she quoted it at length: “This is by no means the only 
case where Shakespeare draws this type of assured 
young woman: in his work, one encounters several of 
this sort. We do not know whether he ever met a woman 
like Rosalyn, Beatrice, or Portia, or whether he had 
models to work from, or whether he created pictures 
from his longing. But this we definitely know. From 
these characters, there speaks his own belief of woman. 
His conviction is that woman can be so magnificent 
because of her special nature. At least for a time in his 
life he extolled woman as few poets did. In woman he 
saw a force of nature working which culture could never 
harm...’” Then Rosa comments: “Isn’t this a fine analy- 
sis? If you know what an insipid, dried up, queer fish 
Dr. Morganstem is in private! But his psychological 
penetration is what I would wish for the future creator 
of the German essay.” 

Although this has nothing to do with theories of rev- 
olution and very little to do with women’s “role”— nor 
even the question of women’s suffrage for which Rosa 
did fight and did write about, although you wouldn’t 
think so from women’s theorists’ disregard of her— I 
wished to call attention to it. This is not because it is 
one of the rare things in which she did speak of women, 


since the women it speaks about are not those working 
class women and socialist women with whom she 
worked. Rather, it is about women as characters in lit- 
erature by one genius of a dramatist who certainly was 
no “proletarian revolutionary,” and the reviewer she 
quotes whom she considers “insipid.” Why, then, did she 
pay attention to it, and why did I single it out? It has to 
do with the multidimensionality of Rosa Luxemburg, 
both as revolutionary and as human being, that she is 
concerned, in writing from prison to a young socialist, 
that he be concerned that “the future creator of the 
German essay” have “deep psychological penetration” of 
women as “magnificent”! 

In a word, when she writes of revolution which is 
“magnificent, and everything else is bilge,” it doesn’t 
mean the downplaying of 
women. Rather, it is the 
totality she aspires for 
“future.” The point, espe- 
cially for us today, is not 
any counter-position of rev- 
olution and woman. Quite 
the contrary. The real 
point— and that’s why I 
have changed the title of 
the projected book on Rosa 
Luxemburg and the rela- 
tionship to Marx’s theories, 
from Marx’s theory of revo- 
lution to Marx’s philoso- 
phy of revolution— is that 
so long as we only talk of 
theory, we are talking only 
of the immediate task of 
revolution, that is to say, 
the overthrow of capital- 
ism. But when we talk of a 
philosophy of revolution, 
we do not mean only the 
overthrow of capitalism, 
but the creation of a new 
society. Only when we 
have that in mind can 
the revolution be truly 
total. 

At the same time, what is 
most comprehensive in the 
projected work is that the 
very “taking up” of Marx’s 
philosophy of revolution means that we have the oppor- 
tunity of considering a very specific revolution, [the 
Russian Revolution of] 1905, in which all three great 
revolutionaries— Luxemburg, Lenin, Trotsky— were 
active. Each singled out what he/she considered the 
greatest achievement of that revolution and then built 
on that as preparation for the future revolution. It is this 
building on that we wish to break down for our age. 

There is no doubt that Rosa was so enamored of the 
proletariat as revolutionary that she seems to subsume 
the woman in her concept of revolutionary. But there is 
equally no doubt whatsoever that she both worked 
closely with Clara Zetkin in all aspects of the women’s 
movement, from suffrage to anti-imperialism. And 
indeed, the majority in such crucial industrial centers 
like Hamburg were adherents of her theories and activ- 
ities in the anti-war movement. There is further no 
doubt that the letters she wrote to women, again espe- 
cially from prison, were of such profound nature that 
they reveal her whole philosophy. Take the letter I have 
often quoted, to Mathilde Wurm: 

I swear to you, let me once get out of prison and I 
shall hunt and disperse your company of singing 
toads with trumpets, whips and bloodhounds— I 
want to say like Penthesilea, but then, by God, you 
[all?—RD] are no Achilles. Had enough of my New 
Year’s greeting ? Then see to it that you remain a 


human being... to be human means throwing one’s 
life “on the scales of destiny” if needs be... 

That’s the point, the whole point. 

Marx’s 1844 Essays were unknown to Rosa 
Luxemburg. But there is no doubt of the fact, the pro- 
found fact, that Marx’s whole new continent of thought 
that began with revolution— so total and deep a revolu- 
tion as to begin with the Man/Woman relationship as the 
most basic one of all that needed total reorganization— 
was also Rosa’s concept. When Marx stressed that that 
relationship needed uprooting in all class societies 
(indeed, I am ready to say in all previous societies), it 
is proof of how total was Marx’s concept of tearing soci- 
ety up at its roots. So totally new was his philosophy of 
revolutioh on that relationship that even under primi- 
tive communism, which he 
much admired when dis- 
covered by Henry Lewis 
Morgan in the communal 
life among the Iroquois— 
Ancient Society— Marx 
sensed women’s enslave- 
ment. He was certainly 
impressed with the commu- 
nal life and with how much 
greater was woman’s role 
there than under capital- 
ism. Nevertheless, much 
more was needed in the cre- 
ation of a new Man/Woman 
than “modernization.” 
Marx is the one whose 
extensive notes Engels 
used the year after Marx 
died for his The Origin of 
the Family, Private 
Property and the State. 
But, where Engels only glo- 
rified primitive commu- 
nism, as if all it needed 
were a sort of “updating,” 
Marx, the genius who dis- 
covered a whole new conti- 
nent of thought in develop- 
ing his philosophy of revo- 
lution, sensed in the family 
structure nothing short of 
elements of “slavery,” of 
“serfdom.” 

(This is not the place to develop the difference 
between! Marx and Engels and why one— Marx— is the 
genius who discovered a whole new continent of thought 
while the other— Engels— no matter how talented and 
how close a collaborator of Marx, was not that founder. 
But here, since it is also grounded on the Man/Woman 
relationship, the women can reach something totally 
new if they work it out multidimensionally and dialecti- 
cally.) 

R osa’s whole life as a revolutionary, as a theo- 
retician, as a multidimensional woman, was 
so preoccupied with the spontaneity of revo- 
lution that, not only as against “the educat- 
ed” but also revolutionary theoreticians who thought 
they need “to teach” revolution to the masses, she 
focused instead on the great truth that, as she put it, 
“revolution cannot be schoolmastered.” Neither on the 
revolution’s nor on spontaneity’s “magnificence” was it a 
question of “throwing out” the need for theory. There 
may have been a playing down of “philosophy” as if that 
were “abstract,” but never any playing down of theory of 
revolution. 

What concerns us now is to see what impulses we can 
“catch” in the newest development of the Women’s 
Liberation Movement of today, women who would feel 
emboldened to become collaborators with us in the writ- 
ing, in the activities, to, at one and the same time, 
develop what is most immediate (be it ERA or a strike, 
or any single case) and, at the same time, dig so deeply 
both in their experiences and in our theories as to find 
common ground for universal as well as individual self- 
development... 

There surely is some time in everyone’s life when one 
wants to reach for something of the future. I do not 
doubt that in the present historic stage women want to 
reach tor that total uprooting of this sexist, racist, 
exploitative society. Let’s begin there. 

Yours, 

Raya 



Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and 
Marx's Philosophy of Revolution 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Second Edition 

Foreword by Adrienne Rich 

"[Rosa Luxemburg} had at once to plunge into the burning debate in Germany and 
in the whole International; in meeting the very first challenge to Marxism from with- 
in Marxism by the original revisionist , Eduard Bernstein, she established herself as 
the one who delivered the most telling blow, because it was so total. She battled 
Bernstein on all fronts, from analysis of Marx's economic laws of capitalism lead- 
ing to collapse, through the political question of the conquest of power, to the 
proletariat's need for the dialectic." 





Available from 
News & Letters, 
see ad, p. 7. 
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Essay Article 


Alienation and the objectivity of freedom 


others. You have to hold onto your humanity. That 
gives you a whole different view of life. When you do 
not see others or yourself as an object, you are open for 
infinite possibilities. 

What we have to “prove” is the kind of method that 
can help us hold onto all hope when all hope seems to 
be lost— the “quest for universality” as Marx named it, 
in each human being, or “individuality that lets noth- 
ing interfere with its universalism, i.e., with freedom 
itself” as Hegel named it. 



by David L. Anderson 

My days are full of the kind of alienation one feels in 
the modern world. I know my day is not my own. There 
is a division of me from my very essence, who I am. I 
work with my hands, which I like to do; I come from a 
family of mechanically-inclined people. I should be 
enjoying what I do, but the nature of our society and 
our labor is such that I don’t. 

Ten years ago, I wrote an article about this called 
“Alienation of the Human Spirit” ( N&L , 

April 1987). At first, I liked the article 
up to a point, but something was gnaw- 
ing at me. Two weeks later, I read Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s “Why Hegel’s 
Phenomenology ? Why Now?” in the May 
8, 1987 News & Letters. In it she showed 
that Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind 
tells you about a lot of things that go 
down even after you “gain a mind of your 
own,” in other words, even after you, as 
a worker, realize that you are alienated. 

There are so many traps you still face— 
stoicism, skepticism, even the “unhappy 
consciousness.” All of a sudden, I was no 
longer satisfied with what I had written. 

I had written that article because the 
alienation in the lives of those around 
me was becoming so bad. All this came 
back to mind a year ago, when I received 
a call that a close friend of mine had 
taken a gun and shot himself. The shock 
that hit me was not only remembering 
him, but the recollection of who I am. I 
am not much different from that person. 

Three years ago, another friend over- 
dosed on drugs for the third and final 
time. He was no idiot; he was considered 
one of the “smart ones.” Yet even he 
could find no way out of this alienated 
life. That is why I say the dead weigh 
heavily on me. The dead and the living 
dead need an answer. We need to spell 
out the objectivity and the subjectivity of 
the Idea of Freedom. 

CAPITALISM’S MANY-SIDED 
ALIENATIONS 

As an answer, most Leftists would 
give you “the plan.” It’s like religion— 
that is, as soon as you find god (in this 
case, revolution), everything’s going to 
be all right. But we are still in the pre- 
history of humanity. Many things still 
need to be worked out. The religious 
preachers talk about people who are 
alienated as if they suffer from some moral deficiency, 
some deficiency of character. But it is the life these 
people live that causes their alienation, not some 
moral deficiency. 

Another friend of mine was good with his hands, a 
skilled worker. In the almost 20 years since I graduat- 
ed from high school, the jobs are gone. He got his foot 
in the door of a good paying job just long enough to get 
used to it. All of a sudden, those jobs are gone and the 
nature of the work that remains is now different and 
more alienating. 

Marx described this process in his 1844 essay 
“Alienated Labor.” He shows that the product is of 
course alienated or ripped off from the worker. But he 
also shows that there is a deeper problem: Your very 
activity of laboring is alienated— if you’re “lucky* to 
have a job. With alienated labor you’re trapped in 
alienation from your species-being or humanity. It 
becomes a question of “it’s either me or someone else,” 
since there’s always 500 others to take your job. You 
are separated from your humanity. And once you cut 
yourself off from your humanity, you are cut off from 
others, and you are trapped. 

Psychologists focus only on the last two parts: the 
alienation from your humanity and from others. The 
problem is that they never get back to the most funda- 
mental problem— the very way in which one lives and 
works. There’s been drugs, psychological problems, 
etc., in other societies and times, but it’s in this soci- 
ety, and foremost in this society, that these problems 
have taken on such strength. 

It is not an individual question. It’s a social phe- 
nomenon. In the kind of life we live under capitalism, 
everything is a commodity, an object. As Raya 
Dunayevskaya paraphrased Marx in his 1844 essay 
“Private Property and Communism,” you can see this 
even if you forget the class struggle, by just looking at 
the man/woman relation. If you treat even “the one 
you love” in an alienated manner, as an object, it 
means everything is an object for you. Marx is saying: 
Even if everything else would work right in society, if 
this is how we relate to each other it shows this soci- 
ety has to be overthrown. 

The only reason I have not gone down the same road 
as my friends, the dead and the living dead, is that I 
still have a concept of the importance of others. To me, 
the notion of the self becomes the core and the turning 
point, the way one cuts oneself off from the world, and 
also the only way back, once you see others not as 
objects but as living subjects. This is why Marx called 
his philosophy a “Thoroughgoing Naturalism or 
Humanism.” Your humanity can only be in relation to 


THE DIALECTIC OF SELF AND OTHERS 

This brings us back to “Why Hegel’s 
Phenomenology ? Why now?”, especially concerning 
what happens when a person gets “a mind of one’s 
own.” Hegel discusses this in the section in the 
Phenomenology on the master/slave dialectic. He 
shows that the slave stands higher than the master 
because in the struggle for freedom he/she gains “a 
mind of one’s own.” 

“Gaining a mind of one’s own” is certainly great. 
But Hegel gives you so many paths that lead nowhere 
from that point. One is skepticism. To be skeptical of 
the world sounds good; but Hegel shows you that it 
leads nowhere. Another is stoicism— the idea of “just 
hang tough, you can do it.” Yet he shows that also 
leads you nowhere— or at best, to the unhappy con- 
sciousness. 

Later in the Phenomenology of Mind he takes this 
up in another way in the chapter “Absolute Freedom 
and Terror.” I think this question of absolute freedom 
and terror is the question of our day— more so than 
when Hegel wrote about it. That’s because his discus- 
sion of this reminds me of revolutionaries of our day. 
This is what Dunayevskaya writes of that chapter in 
“Why Hegel’s Phenomenology '? Why Now?”: 

“The last section of the Spirit in Self-Estrangement 
that we have been dealing with, Hegel entitled 
‘Absolute Freedom and Terror.’ It is an analysis of 
what happened to the French Revolution as factional- 
ism broke up the unity of the revolution so that for 
‘pure personality’ the world became ‘absolutely its 
own will,’ so that terror succeeded so-called absolute 
freedom, since, by being only negative it was ‘merely 
the rage and fury of destruction.’ In a word, Hegel 
considers that if you have not faced the question of 
reconstruction on new beginnings, but only destruc- 
tion of the old, you have, therefore, reached only 
‘death— a death that achieves nothing, embraces 
nothing within its grasp; for what is negated is the 
unachieved, unfulfilled punctual entity of the 
absolutely free self.’ This is where he identifies that 
absolutely free self with a faction. ‘The victorious fac- 
tion only is called the government... and its being gov- 
ernment makes it, conversely, into a faction and hence 
guilty.’” 

One thing that strikes me in this passage is the 
whole question of Hegel’s critique of “pure personali- 
ty.” If freedom is narrowed to personal revelation, you 
revert back to the self that is alienated from others— 
what Marx speaks of in 1844 in discussing the kind of 
personality that becomes separate from the world 


around it. Marx points out that the key here is that the 
world takes on the appearance of an object; everything 
appears as an object outside the self. 

COGNITION DOESN’T JUST REFLECT REALITY 

This brings me to a point made by Lenin in his 
Philosophic Notebooks on Hegel from 1914-15. Shortly 
before reaching the final chapter of Hegel’s Science of 
Logic, “The Absolute Idea,” Lenin writes: 

“Alias: man’s cognition not only reflects the world 
but creates it. The notion [=man], as subjec- 
tivity, presupposes an otherness which is in 
itself [= nature independent of man]. This 
notion [=man] is the impulse to realize itself, 
to give itself objectivity in the objective world 
through itself, and to realize [fulfill] 
itself.... What the subject has in the fact of its 
determinateness in and for itself, is a certain- 
ty of its own actuality and the non-actuality of 
the world.”* 

Lenin rightly sees that the existing world is 
an object alien to us; it is not who we are, it is 
an object outside ourselves. And because it is 
an object outside ourselves, we understand 
that world to be “non-actual.” In recognizing 
this, we get both a view of what we are 
against and a glimpse of what the world could 
be for us. This provides a glimpse of the cog- 
nition which “not only reflects the world” that 
we oppose, but also “creates it.” 

That is, instead of just taking the objective 
world as is and being weighed down by it, we 
are opposed to it and develop through its con- 
tradictions. This is a step beyond just being 
alienated. It is a movement from and through 
alienation. “Man” (the human being) has a 
sense in the back of his/her head that this is 
not the world they want. 

The non-actuality of the world is the one 
thing we get in this damn society. The ques- 
tion is not to leap beyond the given society, as 
with religion, but instead through one’s own 
experience to struggle against alienation and 
gain a mind of one’s own. It is not just an 
abstract category to me. It is through the 
struggle, our own activity of life, that we real- 
ize the non-actuality of the world. 

In light of the limits that we still face after 
gaining “a mind of one’s own,” the question is 
what kind of unity of objective and subjective 
can get us on the path to freedom. What is 
needed, it seems to me, is a new unity of men- 
tal and manual, of theory and practice, of 
worker and intellectual, worked out as an 
absolute. Such a new unity would open up a 
new beginning. It is the kind of unity that has the 
highest form of contradiction within itself, and there- 
by contains self-movement. 

The need for the unity of object and subject, of work- 
er and intellectual, is due to the incomplete nature of 
each of us. We all come to this society as individuals 
with different histories and thoughts. We need to work 
out the unity that can have us face the limits of our 
own selves and the contradictions we all have. We 
should not let the contradictions lie there, whether 
they be sexism, racism or heterosexism, as if they can 
be left till the day after revolution. We instead need a 
physical place, a forum, where all these voices can 
speak together. Just knowing we’re alienated is not 
going to get us anywhere. 

The only answer is a place where different groups of 
people in this society can talk to each other, where 
diversity and difference can come to life and speak to 
each other in a context set by a philosophy of libera- 
tion. Such a space— as paper, as organization— would 
have a dynamic to it that comes from not just quanti- 
ty but quality, that is from the different qualities we 
bring to the idea of freedom as different people from 
diverse historical backgrounds. 

The objectivity of this is not something we can 
“prove” until we make it be. Yet we can see throughout 
history that there have been “individuals who let noth- 
ing interfere with their universalism”— whether it was 
the Paris Communards of 1871, the beginning of the 
Russian Revolution in 1917, or the Hungarian work- 
ers’ councils in 1956. No, they did not get us to the new 
society. But they did show that the idea of freedom 
manifests itself in mass struggles, and that the will to 
liberty has actual existence in the real world: 
“Cognition not only reflects the world but creates it”, 
exists both theoretically and practically, in theory and 
in the life of the people. 

This is what Marx saw in the Paris Commune of 
1871, when he said the greatest thing about it was “its 
own working existence.” The actions of the workers in 
the Paris Commune helped Marx demystify the 
fetishistic character of the commodity. Not only did the 
Paris Communards give a view of the new society, they 
also aided the next stage of Marx’s theoretical devel- 
opment. This is the history of ideas as well as of peo- 
ple, simultaneously “speaking” to each other. It shows 
us what we as human beings can be. Hopefully, it will 
emerge in our time on an even higher level. 


*See Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks in Collected Works, Vol. 
38 (London: Lawrence and Wishart, 1961), pp. 212-13. The 
material in brackets is by Lenin and represents his effort to 
“translate” the Hegelian categories. 
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BATTLE OF IDEAS IN TODAY’S PRISONER STRUGGLE 


After reading through and passing 
around the March issue of N&L, some 
discussion— often heated— resulted here 
concerning the phrase “political prison- 
er.” The debate over who is and isn’t a 
political prisoner, especially from some 
of the youngsters, would have kicked the 
collective asses of a Harvard debate 
team. Publications such as N&L certain- 
ly add a breath of fresh air to an ember 
which had almost died. 

Prisoner 

Waupum, Wisconsin 

* * * 

I decided to come to the Jericho ’98 
march to free political prisoners in 
Washington, D.C. last month after my 
older brother got arrested by the police. 
All he did was be on the street late at 
night. He was stopped as he was walking 
home from his girlfriend’s house, and the 
cops began harassing him. My brother is 
not very political so imagine what hap- 
pens to those who are. 

Black youth 

Washington, D.C 

* * * 

I was surprised to see the number of 
young students at the Jericho ’98 
march— it looked to me like 80% of the 
crowd was under 21. Many were not 
even bom when some of these brothers 
and sisters were sent to jail. Something 
new may be brewing. 

Longtime activist 
Ohio 

* * * 

Most of the speakers at the Jericho ’98 
march tried to get the crowd all riled up, 
but none of them offered anything solid 
in the way of a direction that can go with 
our energy. We know that Mumia is suf- 
fering, as are others in prison. We know 
what’s happening is wrong, we don’t 
need someone to tell us that over and 
over again. I want to know what we can 
do now to change these conditions. 

Prison solidarity activist 
Illinois 

* * * 

Prison officials are welcoming compa- 
nies to set up shop in prisons because it 
is one more way of controlling prisoners. 
With the tremendous overcrowding, if 
they didn’t have something for the pris- 
oners to do, the whole place would go up 
like a tinderbox. Prison labor has its own 
rules and control mechanisms. 

Prison support activist 
Oakland, California 

* * * 

America today is what I call the 
Fourth Reich, with its two major politi- 
cal parties that have been shelling out 
chaos through prisons that should really 
be called concentration camps. 

Joe Travascio 
Minnesota 

* * * 

Not long ago at the Robertson unit in 
Abilene Texas, an inmate wrote a letter 
to Bobby Ray Sanders of the Fort 
Worth State Telegraph newspaper, 
telling him he feared for his life. A week 
later the inmate ended up dead. Sanders 
got Judge Matta of Abilene County to 
step in and go to the coroner’s office to 
obtain a report on the circumstances of 
the prisoner’s death. He found out that 
the coroner’s report has been falsified. 
Before he could do anything a federal 
judge responded by putting a gag order 
on any discussion of the case. What are 
they frying to hide? 

This shows that even if you are con- 
sidered “respectable” and “untouchable” 
the system will find a way to bring you 
under. But some day this will backfire on 
them. 

Prisoner 
Amarillo, Texas 

* * * 

I still don’t think you get it! With the 
brutal murder of my tiny friend Karla 
Faye Tucker, the death penalty and even 
the overall penal issue is no longer just a 
“Black and poor peoples issue” as publi- 
cations of your genre have been portray- 
ing for too many years, to the harm of 
the rest of us. Rather it is an issue for all 
Americans who are not part of the .5% 
ruling elite that controls our country and 
both major parties, along with the popu- 
lar media, especially the “news” media. 

Karla Faye Tucker was neither Black 
nor poor. Neither am I Black or poor. Yet 
I’ve done over 12 years in prison for a 
crime I didn’t commit! 

Rabbi Jacob Feuerwerker 
Marion, Ohio 


I am currently locked in the cages of 
the Arizona Prison system. N&L is a 
great publication which keeps me 
informed of struggles around the world 
which I would otherwise not know 
about given my current situation. I look 
forward to receiving my monthly paper 
which keeps my thoughts in focus on 
what’s really important. 

Prisoner 

Arizona 

* * * 

One out of every three Black men in 
America is today subject to the control 
of the criminal justice system. It looks 
to me that they are just trying to sweep 
all of us into prison. We helped build 
this country with our labor, but now 
they don’t need Black folks’ labor any- 
more. Everything for us is going back- 
ward. 

African-American student 
Chicago 

* * * 

Could you give prisoners a space for 
networking by listing prisoner orienat- 
ed organizations, groups, etc? You’re 
doing a great job of addressing the 
issues of minorities. 

Prisoner 
Tennessee Colony, Texas 


Readers' Views 



LEGACIES 

OF 

POST-MARX 

MARXISM 


If you ask any Marxist how Marx’s 
Communist Manifesto speaks to 
organization, they will point to Marx’s 
discussion of the need for an indepen- 
dent political expression of the working 
class. Few note what Dunayevskaya 
stresses in “Marxism and ‘the party’” 
(April 1998 N&L)— that Marx places 
even more emphasis on the need for 
revolutionary organizations to be rooted 
in internationalism and a vision of the 
kind of society needed to replace capi- 
talism. 

Student of Marxism 
Illinois 

* * * 

Vulgar Marxists are always allergic 
to the integrality of philosophy and 
organization that Marx practiced. If 
the idea of freedom does become part of 
the life-process of an organization, how 
can it even be further developed? 

Subscriber 

Tennessee 

* * * 

I don’t understand why so many were 
puzzled at how well Castro got along 
with the Pope. Despite the difference in 
ideologies, they have a lot in common. 
Both have long been part of hierarchi- 
cal, centralized organizations, in which 
the “chief” makes all the decisions. 

Libertarian socialist 
New York 

* * * 

The reference to the Pope in Cuba in 
one of your recent issues was too nega- 
tive. I wouldn’t call Cuban society state- 
capitalism, as you do. This is like 
throwing the baby out with the bathwa- 
ter. 

M.S. 

Forest Hills, NY 


BEYOND BLACK 
NATIONALISM 

At a recent Ocean Hill-Brownsville 
school district meeting called by newly 
installed trustees for the District 23 
Board, an interesting situation arose. 
The meeting was called to install a new 
District Superintendent who happens to 
be a white nun. The current boards 
which is all Black, had refused to install 
her because she is white. Chancellor 
Rudy Crew suspended the Board and put 
in three trustees. The meeting was for 
the three trustees to appoint her as the 
new superintendent. 

The meeting was crowded with both 
community and media coverage. Just 
after the vote Sonny Carson arrived with 
his supporters seeking to disrupt the 
meeting by shouting that the racist 
media should be expelled and chanting 
“No Justice, No Peace!” However, he was 
drowned out by the community people 
shouting “Peace! Peace! Peace!” They 
favored installing a white superinten- 
dent with a track record for improving 
reading and math scores in poor districts 
over just putting another Black func- 
tionary in office. It would seem that 
within the Black community mere 
nationalism is not seen as the solution to 
deep-seated problems. 

Ray McKay 
New York 



HONORING 
DR. KING’S 
LEGACY 


My family went to the Candlelight 
Vigil at the National Civil Rights 
Museum after the “Memphis 
Remembers Martin” march. There were 
at least 2,000 people waiting to take 
part. They took us in shifts. It was mean- 
ingful. A lot of people were in tears. It 
seemed like they were having the can- 
dlelight vigil but then also encouraging 
people to pay to go through the museum. 
Some people were very upset by that and 
didn’t like the idea of the museum trying 
to capitalize on Dr. King’s death. 

Doris Bradshaw 
Memphis 

♦ * * 

How many Black people from 
Memphis did you see at the march for 
Martin Luther King Jr.? The whole Cook 
Convention Center should have been 
packed. People told me, “Oh, I thought 
about it, but I had other things to do.” 
The march, though, was great. There 
were so many issues that needed to be 
addressed here in Memphis. This is the 
most racist city Fve ever seen! 

Everybody is divided. They have the 
white this and the Black that. Even the 
surgeons at the hospital where I work 
are divided— they have one association 
for the white surgeons and another for 
the Black. Hardly any Black surgeons 
come to Baptist East; they work at 
Methodist. 

Black hospital worker 
Fayette County, Tennessee 


SUPPORT THE STRUGGLE OF ABDUL SHAKUR! 


We have just learned that Abdul 
Shakur, a New Afrikan Political 
Prisoner whose writings have been 
quoted in N&L, is not being allowed to 
receive any outside correspondence. 
Shakur, who is housed in one of the 
most repressive hell-holes in America, 
the SHU Unit of Pelican Bay California, 
is confronting an orchestrated attempt 
by the authorities to further isolate him 
from any exchange of ideas and infor- 
mation. As a recent press release by 
friends of Shakur in the George Jackson 
Grassroots Foundation stated, “If 
Pelican Bay state prison can get away 
with banning all outside correspon- 


dence with Abdul and there is no public! 
outcry, you can rest assured that all 
political prisoners or politically active I 
prisoners will be subjected and exposed 
to the same fascist abuse.” 

What is needed is 1) sign a petition in 
your area to protest these latest acts, 2j| 
call the warden at Pelican Bay to! 
demand that Shakur ’s outside corre- 
spondence be restored immediately, andj 
3) send as many letters as possible! 
addressed to Shakur at Pelican Bay 
State Prison. His address is: Abdul 
Olugbala Shakur, D-10-216, #C-48884! 
(SHU), PO Box 7500 Crescent City, CA 
95532. ! 


There were events all weekend com- 
memorating the life and death of Martin 
Luther King Jr., here in Memphis. I was 
less than a year old when King was killed. 

I had no idea there was a sanitation work- 
ers’ strike at the time. The forums very 
useftd— I learned a lot about the Civil 
Rights Movement and what Dr. King was 
about. What’s important to me was that 
at some events the emphasis was on mak- 
ing people aware that this is an ongoing 
struggle, and we have to take it further to 
make it a better society. 

Young white woman 
Memphis 

* * * 

It was a moving experience to visit for 
the first time the National Civil Rights 
Museum, located in the Lorraine Hotel 
where Dr. King was killed. But after see- 
ing several exhibits of the role Rev. 
Shuttlesworth played in so many Civil 
Rights battles, it was quite depressing to 
see him shunted to the side of the rally to 
honor Dr. King, where he wasn’t even 
given the chance to speak. The unfinished 
character of the struggle is reflected in 
the politicians who try to claim the move- j 
ment’s legacy while ignoring those who 
really built it. P.W. 

Chicago 

50 YEARS OF ISRAEL 

I saw the “Biladi, Biladi” episode from 
the controversial TV series here on 
Israel’s 50th anniversary, and thought it 
was mild. They showed far many more 
Jewish mothers crying for their sons 
killed than Palestinian mothers. The grief 
ratio was at least five to one. I thought 
that was fine, a way to get Israelis to even 
listen to the other side. Many left-wing 
friends, however, felt the film was too 
“pro-Zionist.” Gila Svirsky 

Jerusalem 

* * * 

Fifty years ago, the UN voted for the 
partition of Palestine, giving the Jews the 
opportunity to establish their own state 
on Palestinian land. After the various 
wars, suicide bombings, terrorist acts on 
both sides, etc. there is a simple choice. 
Either try to live in peace by accepting the 
formula “Land for Peace,” “One Land, 
Two Nations” or let the fundamentalists 
on both sides run the show and live in 
endless terror and war. 

Jewish activist 
Canada 

• 

ZIMBABWE LABOUR PARTY: 
AN APPEAL 

The Zimbabwe Labour Party, which is 
now about two years old, is determined to 
spearhead the interests of workers, rural 
peasants, students and the general poor 
who are economically marginalized. The 
party now enjoys a membership of 50,000. 
Despite our material weakness, we have 
for the first time contested a by-election. 
The main problem facing us during the 
campaign was violence: Mugabe’s ANU 
(PF) used state resources and went on an 
orgy of violence with petrol bombs against 
opponents. 

We appeal to you for any assistance in 
cash or kind to enable us to: 1) participate 
in future elections, 2) take our case to 
court over rigging and unfairness of last 
February’s by-election, 3) build a party 
library. 

Langton Machoko 
Zimbabwe Labour Party 
PO Box BE 814 B 
Belvedere, Harare, Zimbabwe 


PRIVATIZING SOCIAL SECURITY 

The machinery to privatize (invest the 
money into stocks) Social Security is now 
in motion. They are laying the ground- 
work through their media to win over the 
American public prior to introducing leg- 
islation. The capitalists, in today’s eco- 
nomic crisis, are looking for capital. 
Privatizing the Social Security revenues 
and other government institutions are a 
source of capital. It was the workers and 
unions, not the capitalists, who fought for 
and won Social Security in the ’30’s. Now 
the capitalists want to steal our money. 
What if there is a downturn or even a 
crash in the stock market like the 1929 
incident? Reader 

Los Angeles 
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LABOR’S GLOBAL CONDITIONS AND STRUGGLES 


Just as we anticipated in our story 
covering the Kaiser nurses’ victory in 
the April issue of N&L, the day after the 
settlement was signed Kaiser announced 
it will close its flagship hospital in order 
to save money. They will continue to get 
members’ dues but will provide only 
clinic care (no overnight hospital stays!). 
It makes it so clear that no victory can 
be a “resting” place. 

Urszula Wislanka 
Oakland 

* * * 

The dissident Roy Commer was over- 
whelmingly elected the new president of 
Local 375 of the Technical Guild of 
District Council 37 of AFSCME. Local 
375 is one of the five largest of the 58 
unions in DC 37. DC 37 comprises the 
entire New York City public workforce. 

Dissatisfaction with the no-raise 
clause for two years in the recent five 
year contract may have been one of the 
deciding factors in the election. Others 
are surely the current criminal and eco- 
nomic investigations of DC 37 itself. To 
date, two presidents of the five largest 
locals have been removed from office by 
AFSCME International, for mishan- 
dling millions of dollars of local union 
funds. The financial records of DC 37 
are now under review by the District 
Attorney’s office. Also at issue was the 
fact that the former union presidents’ 
salaries were in excess of $220,000 a 
year, while the salaries of the workers in 
the locals ranged from $20,000 to 
$60,000. 

Disgruntled City Employee 
New York 

* * * 

We have declared May the month of 
Campaign Against Child Labor Abuse. 
We plan to host several rallies the week 
of May 11-17 at all state conventions of 
the American Postal Workers Union. We 
have been working on this for a couple of 
years now. We have a class for kids at 
the national convention to illustrate the 
importance of labor unions in prevent- 
ing this. 

Postal worker 
Colorado 


Nike epitomizes what is wrong with 
today’s global economy. The North 
American Free Trade Agreement opened 
the door for greedy companies like Nike to 
roam the world searching for countries 
with non-existent or weak labor unions 
and oppressive governments to set up 
sweatshops to manufacture their prod- 
ucts. Two Hong Kong human rights 
research groups revealed in a recent study 
that in China Nike factory workers are 
paid $1.20 a day— seventy cents less than 
China’s daily minimum wage. Nike also 
forces their Chinese factory workers to 
pay a deposit when they are hired so they 
will not quit once they discover the inhu- 
mane working conditions. Student 

De Kalb, Illinois 

* * * 

At a recent session at the Socialist 
Scholars’ Conference in New York, one 
panelist said that China shouldn’t be 
sharply criticized for supplying cheap 
labor to factories being run by the multi- 
nationals, because as bad as the working 
conditions are it’s an improvement over 
what the workers and peasants who once 
lived in the countryside had before. How 
very interesting, I thought. That’s exact- 
ly what the capitalist ideologues said in 
response to Marx’s critique of capitalist 
industrialization over a century ago. 

Radical with a memory 
Chicago 

• 

BOYCOTT USA TODAY! 

I want to remind all N&L readers that 
the locked-out Detroit newspaper work- 
ers have called for a boycott of Gannett 
Corporation’s biggest money-maker, USA 
Today. Like the working poor taxpayers 
described in a Readers’ View which 
quotes USA Today as its source, some- 
body has to pay for Gannett’s profits. In 
this case it is the 2,200 unionized Detroit 
newspaper workers, many of whom are 
still locked out, or called back to work 
alongside scabs. They have been without 
a contract since July 13, 1995. USA 
TODAY-NO WAY! 

Susan Van Gelder 
Detroit 



ISSUES IN 
FEMINISM 
TODAY 


It bums me up to hear men say that 
“feminism” is what has destroyed the 
Black family. Does he think “feminism” is 
why we have so many single-women fam- 
ilies today? It made me think of how 
many times, when I had a job driving a 
truck, some man would ask me, angrily, 
“Why are you doing a man’s job?” My 
answer always was, “Because my kids 
have to eat just like yours do.” 

Tiombe 

Chicago 

* * * 


In all the obituaries I read for Bella 
Abzug— including the one in The New 
York Times— none mentioned her most 
important work. She was co-founder and 
president of one of the most militant and 
effective NGO’s (Non-Governmental 
Organizations) in the world, the Women’s 
Environmental and Development 
Organization, known around the world 
by its acronym, WEDO. It was only after 
she left those putrid, compromising, 
male-dominated halls of Congress, that 
she could really fly. Women in WEDO 
have vowed to carry on Abzug’s “brand of 
passionate politics, fighting for social jus- 
tice, human rights, peace and a healthy 
environment.” In the last part of her life 
she was finally able to put all these con- 
cerns together in one organization and 
she did it, as she did everything, with 
passion. 

Terry Moon 
Memphis 

* * * 


I was very angry to see that a maga- 
zine interviewed the leader of a campus 
group in Colorado called Lesbians for 
Life. She said that “pro-life” fits in “with 
my veganism”! Some people see things so 
simplistically. 

Young feminist 
Tennessee 


Begun in 1994, the Tubman/ Anthony 
Women’s Self-Help Center operates as a 
neighborhood center and safe place for 
children and women. Children from the 
east side of Springfield have few options 
for after-school activities. The community 
surrounding the Center works together 
to maintain the meagerly furnished 
home, where classes, seminars and work- 
shops for teenagers are held. Last year, 
the Center fed over 100 families on a 
monthly basis, made referrals for 
HIV/AIDS, and awarded three scholar- 
ships to local women. To support our 
Center, write us at: 813 S. 13th St., 
Springfield IL 62703. 

Faith Logan 
Springfield, Illinois 


IMAGES OF AMERICAN 
RADICALISM 



A new visual history of American radi- 
calism has appeared, Images of 
American Radicalism by Paul Buhle 
and Edmund Sullivan. It is available 
from Christopher Publishing House, at 
24 Rockland St., Hanover, MA 02339, for 
$66.00 



Selected Publications From News & Letters 


Books 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 

□Marxism and Freedom: From 1776 until today 


1988 edition. New author's introduction $17.50 

□Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre 
and from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New author's introduction $14.95 


□Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution 

1991 edition. New author's introduction. Foreword 
by Adrienne Rich $12.95 

□ Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Re- 
volution: Reaching for the Future ( 1 996 edition) $1 5.95 

□The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 
Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: 
IWo Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya 
Dunayevskaya 

Contains "Presentation on Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy of June 1, 1987," and 1953 "Letters 
on Hegel's Absolutes." 

$3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

By Charles Denby 

□indignant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya 
Dunayevskaya $14.95 

By Kevin Anderson 

□ Lenin. Hegel, and Western Marxism: A 
Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin's studies of Hegel. 

$15.95 


Pamphlets 

□American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as 
Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. Includes 
"A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Between the 
U.S. and Africa" by Raya Dunayevskaya, and "Black 


Caucuses in the Unions" by Charles Denby $2 

□Harry McShane and the Scottish Roots of Marxist- 
Humanism by Peter Hudis $3 

□ fT^A Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of 
Western 'Civilization' (Expanded edition) $5 

□Marx's Capita/and Todays Global Crisis 


Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff 
$2 

□The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1 949-50 and 
the Birth of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S.: A 
History of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.50 

□Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s and the 
Nuclear World Since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

, First English translation $2 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and 
the Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya ... $1.25 

□Frantz Fanon, Soweto, and American Black 
Thought by Lou Turner and John Alan $3 

□Working Women for Freedom by Angela Tcrrano, 
Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 

□Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya.... $2 

□News and Letters Committees Constitution .... 32 < 


□Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog 

A hill list of publications (many publications arc not 
listed here) available from News and Lfcttcrs 
Committees 550 postage 

Archives 

□Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half- 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-pagc microfilm collection 

$4.50 

□The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection - Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half-Century of Its World 
Development A 15,000-page microfilm collection 
on 8 reels available from Wayne State University, 
Detroit, MI 48202 ..$165 

Newspaper 

QNewsS Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual 
published 10 times a year (request information about 
gift subscriptions) $5/year 

□Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77, 1977-84, 1984-87, 1987-94 $25 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from University 
Microfilms International, 300 Zccb Rd., Ann Arbor, 
MI 48106. N&L as well as other Marxist-Humanist 
literature is available on audio tape. , 

Mail Orders To: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Burcn St., Room 707, 
Chicago, IL 60605,Phone (312) 663-0839 

Enclosed find S for the literature 

checked. Please add SI. 00 for each item for postage. 

Illinois residents add 7% sales tax. 

Name 

Address 

C*ty State Zip 
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Black/Red View 


The Communist Manifesto speaks to today’s struggle 


by John Alan 

A hundred and fifty years ago the 1848 Revolution 
suddenly erupted in Europe, a few weeks after Karl 
Marx’s Communist Manifesto was published in 
Germany. 

According to the historian Eric Hobsbawn, the revo- 
lution began in Paris on 24 February and “within a mat- 
ter of weeks no government was left standing in an area 
of Europe which is today occupied [by] all or part of ten 
states.” 

These events, the 1848 Revolution and the publica- 
tion of Marx’s Communist Manifesto, are joined 
together in history, not because they happened at the 
same time, but rather because they represent an his- 
toric unity of theory and practice, that is, a revolution in 
practice and a revolution in thought. It’s precisely 
because of that unity that Marx’s Communist 
Manifesto speaks to freedom struggles today, whether 
they be the struggles of workers against alienation in 
production and cutbacks in the labor force, oppressed 
minorities fighting for freedom and self-determination 
or theoreticians who are concerned with today’s failed or 
incomplete revolutions. 

Marx, both as a philosopher and as an activist in pre- 
1848 Paris, brought to the 1848 Revolution his discov- 
ery of Historical Materialism that revealed the masses 
are not just objects determined by history, but the cre- 
ators of history. 

As Marx put it in the Manifesto: “The history of all 
hitherto existing society is the history of the class strug- 
gles. A history where ... oppressor and oppressed stood 
in constant opposition to one another, carried on unin- 
terrupted, now hidden, now open fight, a fight that each 
time ended either in the revolutionary reconstruction of 
society, or in the common ruin of contending classes.” 
And “the modem bourgeois society that has sprouted 
from the ruins of feudal society has not done away with 
class antagonisms. It has but established new classes, 
new conditions of oppression, new forms of struggle in 
place of the old ones.” 

In the Communist Manifesto Marx singled out the 
working class as the revolutionary class in capitalist 
society since it is the only class which is essential in “the 
formation and the augmentation of capital” and is orga- 
nized in factories to carry out that task. Thus, as Marx 
wrote: “the bourgeoisie therefore produces, above all, its 
own grave diggers.” 

Reading the 1848 Communist Manifesto, with 


Black World 


(Continued from page 1) 

fronts the sublimated object of his denial of guilt, namely, 
the brother from another planet, the “underclass,” the 
oppressed Karl Marx called the gravediggers of capitalism. 

But just as Dr. Gates’s breakthrough close encounter 
with the (br)other resolved his guilt, or his denial of guilt, 
because now he could, once and for all, re-bury his denial 
and the object of his denial, so Dr. Gates believes he is well 
enough to drive the spectre of Marx back into the shadows 
as well. 

Even as PBS was preparing to air his docu-drama, Gates 
told left feminist and labor activist Jane Slaughter in an 
interview for the Detroit Metro Times (Jan. 7-13) that: 

I think Marx got some stuff greatly right, got some 
stuff magnificently wrong. There’s not gonna be a 
socialist revolution. OK, how do you humanize capi- 
talism ? How do you de-race it, de-sex it, how do you 
overcome centuries of sexism and centuries of racism, 
in the process of humanizing a global, highly techno- 
logical, multinational corporate capitalism, which is 
here to stay? That’s the challenge. 

Finally, as a follow-up spin on the PBS special, Dr. 
Gates returns to the scene of the crime, as it were, to play 
the academic trickster in an essay for the New York 
Times (April 4) on the future of Black Studies. Having 
transported the “underclass” to Mars, rolled back the final 
frontier of race, and driven Marx into the ideological shad- 
ows between social revolution and an oxymoron called 
“humanized capitalism,” Dr. Gates is now ready to talk the 
talk on “class.” 

Dr. Gates is playing the Derridean “on the one hand,” 
“on the other hand” game. On the one hand, there suppos- 
edly is the so-called “socialist tradition” of work on the 
political economy of Black America that “urges us to 
rethink the basic institutions of Western liberal democra- 
cy.” On the other hand, there is the “conservative vein” of 
such scholars as Thomas Sowell and Walter Williams who 
allegedly argue that the Black problem must be addressed 
“through voluntarist means.” 

In fact, the former left “hand” relies on the controlling 
hand of the state, while the latter right hand counts on the 
“visible hand” of the market to address the “Black prob- 
lem.” And what of Dr. Gates? What hand does he play? 

His is a crying game. That is to say, while he decries the 
fact that “our conventional traditional modes of analysis 
simply fail to engage the vexing nature of... class differen- 
tials” in the Black America, he eclectically gathers togeth- 
er conflicting policies he previously decried as insufficient. 
He bemoans, along with his mentor William Julius 
Wilson, that the problem is structural and pathological, 
and contends that the “solutions” must be statist and vol- 
untarist. However, where he thinks he has created an 
eclectic solution, his thinking is an eclectic error. 

It doesn’t take rocket science to realize that “the vexing 


today in mind, reveals that Marx’s analysis of mid-19th 
century capitalist production had uncovered the crucial, 
inherent and unchangeable characteristics of capitalist 
production. For example, Marx wrote in the Manifesto 
that “the bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly 
revolutionizing the instruments of production, and 
thereby the relationships of production, and with them 
the whole relation of society.” 

Today, the constant “revolutionizing of the instru- 
ments of production” takes the form of the constant 
introduction of new technology in production and the 
numerical reduction of the workers. This has created 
permanent unemployment for a very large section of the 
African-American working class and consequently a 
myriad of social problems in African-American commu- 
nities. These social problems, along with the American 
middle-class belief that people are poor because they’re 
lazy, has generated a politics of “welfare reform” which 
is a hidden form of racism and a version of the 19th cen- 
tury hatred for the poor. 

The Manifesto also analyzes the birth of the world 
market and the correlating concept of free competition 
as natural developments of the bourgeois revolution in 
production and exchange, that is, how that class uses 
machinery and science to increase the production of 
commodities. Marx wrote in the Manifesto: “The bour- 
geoisie, during its rule of scarce one hundred years, has 
created the more massive and more colossal productive 
forces than have all preceding generations together.” 

Although Marx didn’t specifically point out in the 
Manifesto that Black slave labor was an essential 
dimension of those “colossal productive forces,” he clear- 
ly understood that it was. He wrote in a letter to Pavel 
Vassilyevich (Brussels, Dec. 28, 1846), less than a year 
before he was commissioned by the Communist League 
to write a draft of the Communist Manifesto, that 
“direct slavery is the pivot of our industrialism today as 
much as machinery, credit, etc. Without slavery, you 
have no cotton, without cotton you have no modem 
industry. It is slavery that has given value to the 
colonies; it was the colonies that created world trade; it 
is world trade that is the necessary condition for large - 
scale machine industry. Also before the slave trade in 
Negroes, the colonies supplied the old world with but 
very few products and did not visibly change the face of 
the earth. ...Modem nations have known how to dis- 
guise the slavery in their own countries and how to 
import it openly into the New World.” 

The Communist Manifesto revealed that all histo- 


nature of the class differentials” in capitalist America is 
inseparable from the vexing nature of its racial differen- 
tials that have always put “American civilization” on trial 
and found it guilty. The chronicle of that history has not 
been a Martian Chronicle which places intellectuals and 
the working class on different planets. 

It is instead one which caught the dialectical insepara- 
bility of the two, as when Dr. Gates’s predecessor. Dr. 
Ewart Guinier, 20 years ago, having lost the battle to keep 
the DuBois Institute in Black hands, bitterly concluded 
that “The treatment Blacks receive at Harvard today 
[1978] parallels their treatment in American life. [It] is no 
more elevated than... the local police force.” He accused 
Harvard of nothing less than “the academic lynching of 
Black students.” No doubt, for Gates, Dr. Guinier’s words 
come from a galaxy far, far away. 


ry is the history of class contradiction and thus the 
ground for man’s freedom is in the historicity of the 
world. The African masses throughout the history of 
this country have struggled against race and class 
oppression. They have changed the forms of that oppres- 
sion without it being totally eliminated. The answer to 
the riddle is not simply in activity, but rather in bring- 
ing to consciousness the idea of the new society under- 
lying thsit activity. 

Demonstrators 
demand: Free Nigeria! 

Oakland — “We have decided to fight for freedom. 
No turning back!” “Abacha must go!” With these shouts, 
a few dozen Nigerians plus supporters of the Nigerian 
struggle against the dictator Sani Abacha demonstrat- 
ed in frapt of the Federal Building on April 22. 

We condemned the Abacha regime for their most 
recent outrage, mowing down in cold blood people 
demonstrating in Ibadan on April 15, killing at least 20. 
Shell Oil, responsible for the judicial murder of Ken 
Saro Wiwa in 1995, Chevron and Mobil are all complic- 
it in the latest murders. 

The News & Letters article in the April issue on 
Clinton’^ trip to Africa was very well received. Speakers 
vehemently exposed his double-talk in support of 
Abacha while pretending to support democracy in the 
form of Abacha-proposed elections. People of Nigeria 
had elections in 1993. They elected Moshood Abiola. 
The dictator Abacha took power from Abiola, imprison- 
ing him. land murdering his wife for nothing more than 
asking for her husband’s release. Abacha cannot be 
allowed to pretend that he will stand for elections now, 
when political parties nominating him are clearly a 
sham. 

The demonstrators reminded the audience of the 
recent history of Haiti. Their president-elect Aristide 
was returned to power peacefully by pressure from 
within and from outside the country. The Nigerian 
movemeiit for democracy is asking for no more than 
“permanency of democracy.” 

Another face of the universal struggle for democracy 
was presented by Wole Soyinka, the Nigerian Nobel 
laureate. The theme of his talk at U. C. Berkeley a few 
days before was the way in which culture is used to sus- 
tain power as well as challenge it. 

He stated that most human conflict is between power 
and freedom. The withdrawal into culture aids the ret- 
rogression of “I’m right, you’re wrong” into “I’m right, 
you’re dead.” Where is the willingness to examine the 
given, he asked. 

He put dictatorship at the top of crimes against 
humanity in contemporary society, with dictators 
wrapping in the moth-eaten, rotten cloth of culture 
their ugly nakedness. He urged the audience to take 
up the project of the witches and heretics from previ- 
ous eras. Ken Saro Wiwa was such a modern-day 
heretic who as a journalist telling the truth had simi- 
lar power over the population. 

For more information about Free Nigeria Movement 
write P.O. Box 441395, Indianapolis, IN 46244 


Memphis Remembers King 



Memphis, Term. — On a cold April 4, well over 
4,000 people, 80 to 90% of them African Americans, 
marched in the Memphis Remembers Martin parade, 
following the same path that Martin Luther King, Jr., 
trod as he marched with striking sanitation workers in 
1968. The excitement grew as busloads of people kept 
arriving, and people began crowding the space in front of 
Claybom Temple, starting point of the ’68 march. 
Busloads of people came from Texas, New York, 
Philadelphia, Illinois. There was even a choir from 
Germany. 

Talking to many who had come, it was clear that they 
felt this was historic. Some of the people from Memphis 
were angry that more Memphians didn’t take part, while 
others were glad to see so many people from all over the 
country. Most moving was to see some of the older peo- 
ple who had been at the 1968 march with King. There 
were several of the original picket signs from the sanita- 
tion strike carried by the children of those strikers or the 
strikers themselves. These cardboard signs had been 
carefully kept by the families for 30 years. 


At the conclusion of the march we were supposed to 
flow into the Cook Convention Center for a “rally.” But 
hundreds of people, perhaps anticipating what was com- 
ing, didn’t go into the hall. Many who did were not only 
disappointed but angered. As Doris Bradshaw, president 
of the environmental justice organization, Defense 
Depot Memphis, Tennessee-Concerned Citizens 
Committee (DDMT-CCC) put it: 

I listened to some of the speakers and felt that I want- 
ed to leave the room. Everyone jumps on the bandwagon 
as if they had done so much. Some of these people are the 
major ones trying to exploit people. Tm still upset with 
Memphis Mayor Herenton for ordering his police to 
attack the anti-Ku Klux Klan rally. (See N&L, January- 
February 1998.) Then he can stand up at the rally and 
talk of how good he’s been for the movement! 

Rev. Shuttlesworth was sitting in the back of the crowd 
on the stage but he wasn’t one of the speakers. He was 
beaten severely by the police in the 1960s. You never see 
the ones actually involved in the true movement but you 
see these clowns getting the glory for what they never did. 

Kenneth Bradshaw, also with DDMT-CCC, said: 

The main thing missing from the march was the Black 
and white youth who were at the anti-KKK rally in 
January, which was more spontaneous. The mayor didn’t 
want people to come to the anti-KKK rally. I met 
Shuttlesworth. He doesn’t advertise himself. He was so 
important when those four little girls were killed in the 
church bombing in Birmingham, Ala. You have two 
kinds of persons, those who do the work and those who 
take the credit. The people who were not active, not sup- 
portive, didn’t take risks, didn’t jeopardize their future, 
they have good jobs because of people like Shuttlesworth 
who actually did something. 

I was at that 1968 march. Two workers were killed in 
the back of a sanitation truck, crushed because they 
couldn’t come in out of the rain. King was in Memphis 
because Of humble people. 

— Marxist-Humanist participants 
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Capitalism’s merger mania 


The most spectacular of the financial sector mergers 
that made headlines last month was the one between 
Citicorp and the Travelers group. The $70 billion 
merger is the largest in finance ever, and the new 
Citigroup will be the world’s largest financial institu- 
tion. Yet what makes this merger spectacular is not 
only its size, but also its brazen flouting of the law. 

The merger violates two laws, one dating back to 
the Great Depression, which separate commercial 
banking from investment banking and insurance 
underwriting. Only if Congress repeals these laws can 
the merger become permanent. Yet, despite continu- 
ous repeal efforts over the last 20 years, the laws 
remain in effect. They protect the public against some 
shady practices— banks cannot hard-sell their own 
insurance policies to loan applicants, or dump bad 
securities they have underwritten into their cus- 
tomers' portfolios. 

PROTECTIVE LAWS IGNORED 

This, however, is far from the reason these laws 
remain in effect. Congress, and especially the mem- 
bers of its banking committees, are certainly beholden 
to a finance and real estate industry that has given 
nearly $50 million in campaign contributions since 
the 1996 elections. Rather, the laws remain in effect 
simply because the different parts of the financial 
industry, which each seek the right to invade the oth- 
ers’ turf while shielding their own turf from competi- 
tion, have fought each other to a standstill. Citicorp 
and Travelers are confident that their power and the 
power of their campaign contributions, $1.3 million 
since the 1996 elections, will finally break the logjam. 

The financial industry invokes the mantra of “com- 
petition” in support of such mergers. Yet studies have 
found that neither cost reductions nor lower prices to 
consumers result from medium-sized banks becoming 
big or big banks becoming bigger, or from financial 
companies selling a wider range of products. 

More importantly, despite the mantra of “competi- 
tion,” the government’s guarantee of deposit insurance 
makes the banking industry one of the prime recipi- 
ents of state-capitalist largess, and the Citicorp- 
Travelers merger threatens to extend the subsidy to 
other financial industries as well, which together com- 
prise 18% of the U.S. economy. Due to the ever-present 
fear that the financial system may collapse, the gov- 
ernment’s “too big to fail” doctrine protects big banks 
from going under and thereby setting off a chain reac- 
tion. Faced with an imminent bankruptcy of, say, the 
insurance arm of Citigroup or another of the conglom- 
erates-to-come, the government is now likely to bail it 
out in order to prevent the conglomerate’s banking 


New York— A jubilant crowd of 400 supporters 
greeted Bernadette Devlin McAliskey at a meeting, 
April 17, to celebrate the release of her daughter, 
Roisin McAliskey, from British prisons after nearly 16 
tortuous months of detention. Devlin McAliskey, a 
Northern Irish civil rights and peace crusader since 
the 1960s, spoke about abusive police powers and 
political prisoners in both Northern Ireland and the 
U.S., and also analyzed the recent Northern Ireland 
Nationalist-Unionist peace agreement, concluded 
April 10. 

Roisin was “lifted” without charge and held in 
prison under the Emergency Powers that Britain 
imposed on Northern Ireland. She was never charged 
with a crime or brought before a court, but was threat- 
ened with deportation to Germany which had accused 
her of terrorism. Julia Hall of Human Rights Watch, 
which was instrumental in the campaign that led to 
Roisin’s release, called Roisin’s experience a “case 
study in Northern Ireland’s human rights violations 
over the past 30 years.” 

Roisin, who was pregnant and ill when arrested, 
was subjected to psychological torture in the notorious 
Castlereagh interrogation center, then housed in a 
men’s prison, and finally kept in Holloway Prison. She 
received inadequate health care and was constantly 
strip searched even though, as a “high risk” prisoner, 
she was not permitted any physical contact with other 
people. Only world-wide protests made Britain change 
its plan for Roisin to give birth in prison, shackled to 
her bed. She gave birth in a hospital, and was finally 
released March 9. 

Bernadette Devlin McAliskey thanked the 
American movement for its work to free Roisin, 
but pointed out that the 16-month campaign had 
produced only that one victory. Another Irish 
woman political prisoner, Josephine Hayden, 
remains in jail as do, in this country, Leonard 
Peltier— the Native American activist who has 
been in prison for 30 years— and Mumia Abu- 
Jamal. “Every major victory in the Irish move- 
ment has come about with the support of Black, 
Puerto Rican, Native American and human 
rights groups in the U.S.,” she said, “and it is 
time for us to pay them back.” She urged every- 
one who had worked on Roisin’s campaign to 
work now for U.S. political prisoners. 

She also spoke of the harm to women and children 
caused by imprisoning women, not only political 
women. “Roisin received support because she was a 


arm from failing as well. The result could make the 
savings and loan crisis look like peanuts. 

Other gargantuan banking mergers, worth $60 bil- 
lion and $30 billion, came on the heels of the Citicorp- 
Travelers deal, as did other financial sector mergers 
worth “only” $8.6 billion and $7 billion. Yet the merger 
mania is certainly not limited to the financial industry. 
Mergers and acquisitions reached a record $957 billion 
last year, a figure nearly three times the previous 
record. This year, if the current pace continues, the 
value of mergers will top $1.5 trillion. Obsession with 
globalization not withstanding, it is also on the nation- 
al level that Marx’s law of the concentration and cen- 
tralization of capitals is alive and kicking as never 
before. 

In part, the merger wave is both cause and conse- 
quence of the run-up of stock prices. The mergers tend 
to inflate stock prices and inflated stock portfolios pro- 
vide a cheap means by which to finance new mergers. 
Despite the economic crisis in East Asia and mediocre 
profits at home— and despite a Japanese economy 
which is mired in sluggishness and, if Sony’s chairman 
is to be believed, is “on the verge of collapse”— U.S. 
stock markets continue to boom. 

FORBES PREDICTION 

On Wall Street, a popular explanation of this anom- 
aly is that stock prices will remain permanently high- 
er, because globalization and high-tech have ushered 
in a new era of faster growth and increased profitabil- 
ity. Likewise, pointing to stock price and profit rate 
data, some Marxist economists argue that the slump 
in the world economy has ended, and that we have 
entered a new “long swing” expansion. We read predic- 
tions like those in Forbes, trumpeting the onset of “a 
new industrial era in this country. We are making 
progress industrially and economically... on a perfectly 
heroic scale.” 

Unfortunately for Forbes, this particular forecast 
appeared in its June 1929 issue, only four months 
before the stock market crashed and the world econo- 
my plummeted into the Great Depression. Thus, side- 
by-side with the triumphalism come sober cautions 
even from decidedly non-Marxist quarters. The 
International Monetary Fund’s chief economist, for 
instance, recently voiced concern over the prospect of a 
sharp plunge in the U.S. stock and bond markets. And 
in its April 18 cover story, “America’s Bubble 
Economy,” The Economist warned that the bursting 
of the bubble “poses a bigger and more imminent 
threat to the global economy” than either the slump in 
Japan or the financial fragility that brought down 
East Asia. 


frail young woman who could be seen,” Devlin 
McAliskey pointed out. “But the world’s prisons are 
full of women like her. Since women bear the brunt of 
child care, imprisoning women both hurts children 
and traumatizes women. We need to take a fundamen- 
tal human rights position and to fight against the 
mechanisms that keep women in jail.” 

She also reminded us that everything Britain did to 
Roisin was legal and not an “abuse” of the law. 
Regarding Britain’s efforts to keep hold of Northern 
Ireland, she asked, “Britain has no constitution and 
continuously violates human rights, so why should we 
join its ‘democracy’?” 

Speaking about the new peace accords, Julia Hall 
explained that the proposal contains good language 
about human rights, but lacks any mechanisms to 
assure their implementation. Devlin McAliskey 
ridiculed its provision to create a Department of 
Equality, saying that one would expect equality to be 
the foundation stone of Northern Irish peace, not just 
a department. 

Devlin McAliskey attacked the propaganda cam- 
paign that is posing the accords as the only alternative 
to warfare. The government has been waging war on 
Northern Ireland all along, she said, and can stop any- 
time. She strongly supports peace, but believes the rel- 
ative peace since Sinn Fein declared a cease fire four 
years ago can continue, while the population takes 
time to think about what kind of society it wants to 
build. “We don’t want to drift into a racist, sectarian 
society,” she said. “Where do gays, minimum-wage 
workers, women fit into this agreement?” 

She sees the agreement as a realignment of promi- 
nent nationalist and unionist tendencies, as those are 
defined by outsiders, for the purpose of regulating 
them. Rather than creating a pluralist and equitable 
society for all, she said, the purpose of the accords 
seems to be to bolster the economy of the Republic of 
Ireland and to maintain a stable, cheap work force in 
order to attract foreign investment into the North. The 
accords do not insure that the people, rather than gov- 
ernment leaders, will decide what happens next. 

Hall condemned the way the accords are being mar- 
keted: as if Protestants and Catholics were warring 
tribes who cannot get along any other way. “There is a 
third actor who is key to the violence,” she said, “the 
UK.” 

— A.J. and A.K. 

( See “Irish settlement: new historic juncture? ” p. 12.) 


Teach-in on Kosova 

Berkeley, Cal. — About 100 people came to a teach- 
in on Kosova, April 14, sponsored by the Peaceworkers 
organization, including six members who recently 
returned from a Kosova jail. The meeting gave a sense of 
urgency to the situation which may explode again at any 
time. 

The teach-in opened with a short but powerful video, 
“Kosova and the death of Yugoslavia.” It chronicled the 
over six years of non-violent resistance of the 90% 
Albanian population to the Serbian government’s pro- 



gram of “quiet ethnic cleansing.” It described the random 
house searches used to terrorize people. It showed the 
alternative schools in private houses with no heat, but 
lots of fear, where the director of the school and his son 
were brutally beaten by the police. Very graphic were the 
scenes of repeated brutality against peaceful demonstra- 
tors by the 60,000 troops enforcing martial law. 

The video told the stoiy of Kosova’s miners who went 
on strike demanding restoration of autonomy. The Serb 
government made promises, but when they consolidated 
power all the miners were fired and lost their homes. 
They are now among the poorest in a population that 
gets 800 calories per day on average. Serbian refugees 
from other parts of the former Yugoslavia are forcibly 
moved into Albanian houses. All human rights observers 
were expelled in 1993. 

The Peaceworkers described their trip and the won- 
derful reception they received from those they visited. 
They were truly inspired by Kosova’s resistance. They 
noted that their presence, and the presence of their cam- 
eras, did restrain some of the worst Serb atrocities in the 
demonstrations in which they participated. They focused 
on this being the last chance for the international com- 
munity to resolve this conflict non-violently. 

Although the Peaceworkers do not support the 
Albanian’s decision to take up arms in self-defense, they 
nevertheless made a contribution by going there and 
opening a discussion about Kosova with a wider audi- 
ence. —Participant 

Toxic dump coverup 

Memphis, Term. — Community activists long ago 
warned that the methods to clean up the Defense Depot, 
a Superfund site in the heart of Black South Memphis, 
will do more harm than good. The latest shocking event 
was the discovery of thousands of vials buried under- 
ground. An official said, “We don’t know what it is. We 
know what it’s not— it’s not hazardous.” 

I want to nominate someone for the Nobel prize for 
this amazing feat. I thought you had to know what 
something was before you know if it could harm peo- 
ple— unless you experimented on live human beings. In 
flagrant violation of the rules for Superfund cleanups, 
officials sent the vials to a dump without ever knowing 
what was in them. 

However, some activists recognized that the type of 
container is one commonly used for chemical warfare 
materials. Our group, the Defense Depot of Memphis, 
Tennessee-Concerned Citizens Committee, has been 
saying all along that chemical weapons were manufac- 
tured and tested at the Depot and the government has 
just been covering it up. It’s a known fact that they had 
a chemical warfare unit at the Depot in its early years, 
but we’re supposed to believe that all they did was 
receive German chemical weapons and bury them. 

The discovery of these vials shoots down the 
whole justification for the way the “cleanup” is 
being done. They won’t test for anything unless 
some document says that substance was spilled or 
buried in that area. Besides the fact that we don’t 
know what documents they’ve gotten rid of— 
since the only cleanup they’ve done was to clean 
out their files— why should we trust the Army’s 
records? 

This is the same Army that first denied any soldiers 
were exposed to chemical weapons in Iraq, then said it 
was 25,000, then 50,000, then admitted 100,000. Now 
they’ve found thousands of vials they didn’t have 
records of, they call them safe and send them away 
before their contents can be identified. What it shows is 
we can’t trust their records, we can’t trust their testing, 
we can’t trust what they say, and we can’t trust their 
“cleanup.” The only thing we can trust them to do is to 
cover up. —Environmental justice activist 


Irish political activist freed from prison 
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One of the concerns that some prisoners had when 
they heard about the stated goals of Jericho ’98. was that 
it would be so singularly defined that it would ignore the 
thousands of the other prisoners in the system who are as 
much political prisoners as the focus group of the Jericho 
’98 organizers. (Jericho ’98 is a national project original- 
ly dedicated to supporting those who have been incarcer- 
ated as a result of their political activism and beliefs but 
not those who adopted liberatory views while in prison- 
ed.) 

No one takes away from the injustices enacted upon 
Mumia Abu-Jamal, Leonard Peltier or the comrades of 
the Puerto Rican independistas. In fact, their struggles 
are as well known and revered inside the walls as they 
are in the world. 

Yet in a time of “truth in sentencing”; in an age when 
eleven- and twelve-year-olds are incarcerated for the rest 
of their lives after being certified as adults; in a time 
when animals are given more rights and dignity than 
incarcerated human beings; and in a time when control 
unit prisons are being designed to be living coffins for 
those men and women who have the capacity to guide fel- 
low prisoners in political discourse— such a narrow focus 
can be dangerous to those who fight political battles 
inside prisons on a daily basis. 

POLITICAL BATTLES INSIDE PRISONS 

In reading the article on the Jericho ’98 march in the 
April News & Letters, it was heartening to see that it 
went beyond the stated boundaries. Since state and fed- 
eral legislatures, the judiciary, and the mainstream press 
have acted in concert to demonize prisoners to such an 
extent that reforms gained in the 1960s and 1970s are 
being swept away at an alarming rate, political activism 
in prison has become the only recourse for change. 

Retrogression in New York, 
‘Rudy Giuliani’ be thy name 


New York — City University of New York students 
paraded an effigy of Mayor Rudolph Giuliani in front of 
CUNY administration offices April 23 to protest curtail- 
ment of remedial education in the university system, 
effectively ending open admissions and hitting poor and 
minority students hardest. 


New York — Mayor Rudy Giuliani has national 
political ambitions that all should be warned about. I 
would like to report a few comments made by Black 
callers to a New York radio station, WBAI, after 
Giuliani apologized to the Crown Heights, Brooklyn 
Hasidic community for what he said was the “inade- 
quate police response” under former (Black) Mayor 
David Dinkins to the 1991 “riot,” because those com- 
ments catch so sharply what is going on. 

The four days of rebellion happened after seven-year- 
old Gavin Cato was killed and his cousin seriously 
injured by a car driven at high speed through a red light 
as part of the Lubavicher Hasidic leader’s motorcade. 
There was great anger that the (Hasidic) ambulance 
that responded was more concerned with spiriting away 
the driver of the car (who ended up in Israel and has 
never stood trial) than with saving the Black children. 
In the rebellion, Yankel Rosenbaum, an Hasidic scholar, 
was knifed to death. Following are a few comments: 

“Not only did Giuliani not apologize to Gavin Cato’s 
family, nobody talked about how his father was being 

beaten by the police and called a ‘n ’ while frying to 

pull the car off his son.” The night of Giuliani’s press 
conference, “Crown Heights had police on every comer. 
Police cars would follow you one block. 

“They stopped every other car coming in. Giuliani is 
itching for a confrontation, so he can say he knows how 
to deal with these ‘n s’.” 

Callers were of the opinion that Giuliani does not 
want peace, he wants to stir up the Black and Hasidic 
communities against each other so he can brutally put 
down a riot. That’s his ticket to national Republican 
office. 

Another caller said, “I have been reading The Rise 
and Fall of the Third Reich. The Brown Shirts remind 
me of what Giuliani is doing, training his police troops 
to deal solely with America’s scapegoat— Blacks.” Even 
One Hundred Blacks in Law Enforcement expressed 
outrage over Giuliani’s claim that police under Dinkins 
were ordered not to make arrests during the rebellion. 

I just wanted to warn the rest of the country about 
this Giuliani, since he wants to go national. — J.M. 



to Jericho ‘98: ‘Who is a political prisoner?’ 


Not since slavery have so many disenfranchised people 
been subjected to the forced servitude and state-support- 
ed violence found in prisons, and the suspension of fun- 
damental rights simply because they belong to a particu- 
lar socioeconomic or cultural group. 

With the growing popularity of corporate involvement 
in U.S. penal policy (such as the Nashville-based 
Corrections Corporation of America, or CCA), the funda- 
mental human rights concepts of the U.S. Constitution 
have been countermanded to make it relatively easy to 
arrest, try, convict and incarcerate the disenfranchised 
and to enhance the body count for CCA and Wall Street 
accountants. 

Prisoners are kidnapped from their home states and 
sent across state lines to CCA-operated facilities where 
corporate shareholders and profit-margins are more 
important than prisoner well-being. In one of those facil- 
ities in Ohio, this mentality resulted in 19 stabbings and 
two killings in less than a year. 

Revolts occur in prisons around the country every day, 

Chicago, Jakarta linked 
by East Timor struggle 



Jakarta, Indonesia — East Timorese youth 
demonstrated for outside the British consulate here on 
April 3 at the start of the Asia-Europe Summit in 
London. They reminded the world that East Timor 
remains under the brutal control of Indonesian rule. 

• 

Chicago — Young activists from across the midwest 
traveled to Chicago the weekend of April 3 to attend a 
conference sponsored by the East Timor Action 
Network. Featured speakers were activist-journalist 
Allan Nairn, who was recently deported from Indonesia 
for holding a press conference which exposed ongoing 
U.S. training for repressive Indonesian special forces 
troops, and Constancio Pinto, a representative from the 
National Council of Maubere Resistance, the umbrella 
group for East Timorese organizations resisting the 
occupation of their country by Indonesia. Sidhawati, an 
Indonesian democracy activist, spoke as well. 

The weekend conference included a public talk at 
Northwestern University as well as informational and 
tactical sessions for activists. 

Sidhawati, recently returned from a fact-finding trip 
to Indonesia, offered details of the ongoing and large- 
scale student demonstrations against the troubled 
Suharto regime. She said that activity has continued 
despite successive waves of arrests of student leaders 
and that the demonstrations were not limited to the 
island of Java, but were in fact taking place on Sumatra 
and Sulawesi as well. She also related news of a dra- 
matic demonstration of East Timorese youths in front of 
the British embassy in Jakarta timed to coincide with 
the April 3 start of the Asia-Europe Summit in London. 

— Marxist-Humanist supporter 


yet the mainstream press chooses to ignore them because 
they do not fit within the neatly packaged propaganda 
which they are trying to sell to the average U.S. citizen, 
namely that everything is well with the current policy of 
the U.S. penal system. 

PRISONER TO PRESIDENT 

We sing the praises of the South African people who 
elected a former political prisoner as president. Yet we 
forget the fact that apartheid has existed in this hemi- 
sphere ever since Columbus got lost and stumbled into 
the Caribbean. 

We never question why that former so-called “enemy of 
the state” can become president in his country yet why 
those incarcerated in the U.S., political and apolitical 
alike, forfeit all rights and privileges of citizenship— even 
when they are released from this nation’s new planta- 
tions. 

Women in Texas facilities are forced to prostitute 
themselves— in a manner— simply to get a few extra 
Tyienols. In other states, prisoners are forced to build 
components for homes that they will never be able to five 
in, yet are denied aft processes which empower a person 
while confined— education, religious freedom, respect 
and dignity— simply because they do no fit within the ter- 
minology which is used to define prisoners. 

We are all political prisoners of those select few who 
dictate policy in this country, those legislatures who bum 
the candle at both ends, and those corporations who 
ignore the well-being of their workforce to enhance their 
profits. 

Those who organized and supported Jericho ’98 were 
not taken in by the mind-numbing aspects of the 
American: press, judiciary, or the legislature in defining 
the truths which they seek. They should take pride in 
being called “radical.” 

Yet they should be careful in limiting themselves to 
such a narrow focus when dealing with the system which 
oppresses Mumia, the MOVE 9, Leonard Peltier or the 
comrades of the Puerto Rican independistas, for that 
same system oppresses them as well simply because they 
choose to ask the question “why.” 

UNLIMITED OPPRESSION, REVOLT 

That same system oppresses every man, woman and 
child confined in the state-run plantations around the 
country, and supports other countries who are equally 
oppressive to their people in the name of the national 
interest. 

If we have learned nothing else from the history of the 
United States, let us learn not to have events like Jericho 
’98 be solitary affairs. The names of Mumia Abu-Jamal, 
the martyrs and oppressed of MOVE, Leonard Peltier, 
and the comrades of the Puerto Rican independistas 
should be shouted from the rooftops until their freedom is 
secured. 

Do not forget the brothers and sisters who— due to 
their radical beliefs— will find themselves in places like 
Tamm, Marion, Pelican Bay, Florence, or the soon-to-be- 
opened Wisconsin version of state-sanctioned torture at 
Boscobel, simply because they can inspire others. 

But do not forget the others. Do not forget the brothers 
and sisters still inspired by George Jackson, and who are 
as equally inspired when they read Mumia’s Live from 
Death Row. 

Do not forget that politics, racism, depersonalization 
and dehumanization of a populace makes a political pris- 
oner. If the history of the United States is any guide— 
when threatened with undeniable truths— politicians, 
courts and the mainstream media react in ways which 
disable the doctrines of the constitution as effectively as 
they would incapacitate those who would dare to chal- 
lenge the status quo. 

When that happens, people find themselves quickly 
imprisoned in U.S. Gulags. When that happens, one 
would hope that someone back in the world would think 
enough to place their names on a sign, and remember 
who they are. — R.T. 


Chicago — The Jeremiah Mearday case has become 
a rallying point here for anti-police brutality sentiment 
and protest. The firing of two white cops, Comito and 
Thiel, was a victory in this regard while the rearrest of 
Mearday himself on trumped-up charges shows that 
the racist cops don’t intend to give up without a fight. 
Mayor Daley and new Police Superintendent Hillard 
showed where they stand by supporting this latest 
arrest. 

The unprecedented, fascist-style demonstration by 
200 white officers at Mearday’s court appearance in 
December was not just spontaneous, but showed a 
political movement within the police department itself 
to justify the assault on him and to lay the groundwork 
for further attacks. 

This movement now has a mouthpiece in the form of 
an internet website called the Police Officers’ Network, 
“designed, maintained, and contributed to by sworn 
members of the Chicago Police Department, for mem- 
bers of the Chicago Police Department.” 

This site is a vicious mixture of stereotypes about 
people who the police network says “would rather sit on 
their butts and live on welfare in a government funded 
housing complex... than to get out and get a job.” 
Visitors to the website will find the crudest kind of 
right-wing demonizing of the poor and sob stories about 
the hard lives of white cops. 


Even more sinister is the site’s naming of individuals 
as enemies, or “not friends,” of the police. Of course, 
Jeremiah Mearday is so listed, and the site’s charges 
against him so closely parallel the circumstances of his 
rearrest that, anything the police say about him should 
be inadmissable in court. There are also attacks on 
Mearday supporters such as the Rev. Paul Jakes who 
has emerged as a spokesman in the Black community 
against police brutality. 

Underj the heading “Officers: These People Are Not 
Your Friends,” there is a list of the endorsers of the 
Oct. 22 National Day of Protest to Stop Police Brutality, 
Repression, and the Criminalization of a Generation. 
Both local and national endorsers are listed but, almost 
comically, it is claimed as “the truth” that the national 
endorsers were all in Chicago for the demonstration 
Oct. 22. The Police Officers’ Network asserts that “they 
came here on October 22nd to fan the flames of hate 
and racism.” The truth is that hundreds of Black and 
Latino youth as well as the families of police brutality 
victims in Chicago demonstrated that day. 

The reial truth this site lays out is the paranoid men- 
tality of racist white cops. As they say, “Does anyone 
remember the Rodney King incident in L.A.?” People 
remember it all too well for the cops’ taste, and they are 
running scared— scared and dangerous. 

—Gerard Emmett 
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A radical youth movement rises to confront global retrogressive times 


(Continued from page 1) 

country played an enormous role in organizing hun- 
dreds of demonstrations which for the most part went 
unreported by the mainstream press. 

Much effort went into attempts to play down the 
impact of the demonstration at the Columbus war rally 
by attributing it to the sectarian left. But the reality is 
that an organization of students and recent graduates 
from across the Midwest had come together in a 
very short span of time to create the Columbus 
Coalition for a Democratic Foreign Policy. 

These students, from Ohio State University, 

Antioch College, Earlham College and other 
schools, communicated by telephone and elec- 
tronic mail to bring together voices in opposi- 
tion to a “racist war,” as they declared in then- 
chant at Ohio State University’s St. John 
Arena. 

Other organized forms of opposition to the 
possibility of war took place elsewhere. At the 
University of Minnesota, a boisterous student 
demonstration prevented United Nations 
ambassador Bill Richards from delivering the 
Clinton administration’s line on the issue. And 
at Northern Illinois University in DeKalb, a 
Marxist-Humanist student group was forced to 
challenge the school’s policy against posting 
“position statements” on university kiosks in 
order to exercise their right to free speech in the 
form of a flyer denouncing U.S. war moves. San 
Francisco, New York City and Memphis, Tenn., 
were the sites of other demonstrations. Many 
activists continue to maintain contact, antici- 
pating the possibility that the United States 
could again use the inspection issue as a pretext for hos- 
tilities. 

Students have also been engaged in a wide variety of 
issues across the country in organizations such as the 
Free Burma Coalition, the East Timor Action Network, 
the Student Environmental Action Coalition and the 
Student Labor Action Coalition. Much of this activity, 
such as the efforts to get universities to divest from 
companies with ties to the repressive regimes in Burma 
and Indonesia, represents a continuity with campus 
anti-apartheid divestment campaigns of the 1980s. But 
the increasing affinity with the organized labor move- 
ment that has been in evidence represents a new and 
exciting dimension. Student solidarity with striking 
clerical and maintenance workers at Yale and Barnard 
College in 1996 is just one example. 

Another new and important phenomenon is the large 
anti-sweatshop labor movement, proof of the size of 
which was evident in the large turnouts for the April 18 
national mobilization to target Nike stores. Student 
activists have directed embarrassing questions at uni- 
versity administrators about the justifiability of signing 
million-dollar athletic endorsement contracts with a 
company that allows Asian contractors to operate facto- 
ries in which workers, predominantly young women, are 
subjected to abuse and hazardous conditions in 
exchange for wages insufficient even for mere subsis- 
tence. 

Their work is paying off. The University of 
Califomia-Irvine has agreed to drop its endorsement 
contracts, and Duke University introduced an anti- 
sweatshop pledge. 

Campuses are not the only places where youth are 
meeting with success. The young residents of the 
Edenwald Gun Hill Houses, a Bronx public housing pro- 
ject, have been involved in a campaign mobilize the 
youth of other public housing projects to give back their 
Nike footwear as a protest against the corporation’s 
intense use of the image of Black athletes to sell appar- 
el to youth while limiting all production to Asian coun- 
tries. The publicity garnered by their visits to 
Manhattan’s Fifth Avenue Niketown convinced the com- 
pany to dispatch a public relations person to the hous- 

Racial Justice Day 

New York — The chants “No justice, No peace” and 
“The people united will never be defeated” opened the 
Racial Justice Day rally at City Hall on March 31. Close 
to 400 people offered vociferous support for the event 
which was sponsored by the Coalition Against Police 
Brutality. My spirit was buoyed by conversations with 
several high school contingents and their receptivity to 
News & Letters, as well as their intelligence and pas- 
sion for “social change and justice,” a theme of the day. 

Racial Justice Day was established by the National 
Congress for Puerto Rican Rights in response to the bru- 
tal murder of a Dominican college student by a white 
racist gang in 1991. It is a day of solidarity with the 
message that police brutality is racist violence. 

The coalition’s brochure states: “The most frequently 
brutalized are poor, young, gays, lesbians, transgenders 
and immigrants. Harassment and murder are more fre- 
quently perpetrated on those who fall into more than 
one category.” Giuliani’s “quality of life” is deciphered, in 
the statement, as the destruction of the livelihood of 
communities of color in order to “preserve the image of 
a safer and prosperous city for a privileged few.” 

In stark contrast to the verbalized and written con- 
sciousness of a corrupt and rotten society, their direct 
demands are essentially Band-Aid reformist legislative 
and legal measures. —Sheila G. 


ing project last year to try to dissuade the young 
activists. 

A further new dimension to youth activity is the 
truly sizable increase in anti-police brutality and 
prison solidarity work. Two successive national mobi- 
lizations on October 22 as well as March’s Jericho ’98 
rallies in Washington, D.C., Los Angeles and Oakland, 
Cal., brought out large numbers of high school and 
community youth to protest the everyday savagery by 



Young workers at a Macedonia, Ohio McDonalds walked out over abusive 
treatment from a manager on April 16. They're working to organize their store. 


police forces which do not reflect the racial and ethnic 
makeup of the neighborhoods they lord over. Youth are 
also increasingly active in community organizations, 
often led by Black mothers whose children have been 
victims of police frame-ups or other abuse, who are ral- 
lying against brutal cops and the racist courts which 
are warehousing an entire generation in an explosively 
burgeoning prison system. 

This diverse range of youth activity is taking place 
against a backdrop of dire retrogression. The severity 
of the recently announced statistical results of the suc- 
cess of California’s Proposition 209 ballot initiative to 
scrap affirmative action programs in college admis- 
sions took many by surprise. The University of 
California system’s flagship school, Berkeley, 
announced that only 255 Black students have been 
accepted for the fall semester, down from 598 last year. 
Latino students admitted will total 852, down from 
1,411. 

Similarly, a federal court ruling in Texas which 
declared affirmative action in admissions illegal has 
had a drastic effect on minority admissions to the 
cream of the state school system. The chilling message 
sent by the ruling has even affected applications to the 
University of Texas’s law school in Austin, which 
dropped to only 111 Black students this year, down 
from last year’s 225. Of the number who were admitted 
last year, only four chose to actually enroll in such a 

Midwest turnout against Nike 

DeKalb, III. — The Marxist Humanist Forum of 
Northern Illinois University celebrated the second 
International Nike Mobilization in the form of a protest 
outside the Student Center, on Thursday, April 17. Our 
group rapidly tripled in size as interested students 
joined in the action, distributing flyers, and chanting 
phrases like “Hey! Ho! Nike’s got to go!” (twisting the 
words of a chant you may hear at a Bull’s game).The 
purpose of the protest was to educate the campus com- 
munity about abuses that occur within the 12 sweat- __ 
shops owned by Nike, located in Indonesia, Vietnam, j 
and China. L 

Unjust labor practices have been verified through the 
1997 study performed by two Asian human rights com- 
mittees. The study reports “thousands of young women, 
most under the age of 25, laboring 10 X hours a day, six 
days a week, in excessive heat and noise and in foul air, 
for slightly more than $10 a week.” This is slightly less 
than the mere cost of food in Vietnam, $15 a week. 

We, the Marxist Humanist Forum, implore you to 
boycott goods made under these conditions. Consumers 
must not tolerate such corporate manipulations. 

Exercise your control over the market economy: 
Boycott Nike! 

—Marc Rittle, The Marxist Humanist Forum, NIU 


Chicago — As many as 200 demonstrators crowded 
the sidewalk in front of the Michigan Avenue Niketown 
on April 18 to protest the ruthless conditions of produc- 
tion in Nike’s Asian factories. The crowd, the biggest yet 
for any Chicago anti-Nike event, included members of 
the Vietnamese community, members of the University 
of Chicago Students Against Sweatshops and represen- 
tatives from the Coalition of Labor Union Women. Many 
of the demonstrators were young. The organizers of the 
event kept its focus limited to “free” vs. “fair” trade and 
even saw fit to invite an anti-choice Democratic candi- 
date for governor, Glenn Poshard, to speak, but other- 
wise, it was a positive event. 

—Participant 


polarized and hostile environment. 

Although proponents of Proposition 209 such as 
Ward Connerly argue that its results are simply a “cor- 
rection” of preference shown to minorities, in reality it 
serves as an outright racially exclusionary measure. 

Anew reactionary ballot initiative aimed at the elim- 
ination of bilingual education programs, Proposition 
227, was challenged by a huge youth march in Concord, 
Cal., on April 22. High school youth travelled from the 
Bay Area to not only protest Prop. 227, but also 
the subordination of educational needs to the 
criminalization of youth. Concord has a new 
jail, while Bay Area public schools are deterio- 
rating. 

California and Texas have been the van- 
guard in the campaign against affirmative 
action, but powerful racist forces in other 
states are biding their time. Residents of 
Washington State will weigh in on a ballot ini- 
tiative to kill affirmative action this November. 

This retrogressive trend to slam the doors of 
higher education in the faces of even the high- 
est-achieving Black youth coincides with a dis- 
heartening statistical trend. The Chicago 
Reporter published a story in February of 1996 
that stated that while Black males between 20 
and 34 years of age take their own lives at a 
rate less than white males of the same age 
group, the rate of suicide for young Black men 
has risen in the last 15 years. In Chicago, Black 
male youth commit suicides at a rate of 16.7 per 
10,000, a higher rate than either whites at 12.9 
or Latinos at 9.4. While it is difficult to draw 
solid conclusions from these figures, it can be 
said that they reflect a population under an 
enormous amount of social stress. 

The criminalization of an entire generation of poor, 
Black and Latino youth is perhaps the most salient and 
repugnant feature of this retrogressive period. State 
legislatures across the country have debated lowering 
ages at which children can be tried as adults. The 
United States senate will debate a piece of legislation 
sometime this spring which can truly be called dracon- 
ian. Titled the Violent and Repeat Offender Act of 1997, 
the bill, which has been passed by the House of 
Representatives, mandates the jailing of youth in adult 
facilities. The Children’s’ Defense Fund is lobbying 
against the bill. 

The diverse range of youth activity, with its elements 
of labor, international and anti-racist solidarity, has 
enormous potential to develop into a movement which 
can challenge existing society. The youth movement of 
30 years ago, which fired the imaginations of many 
because of its sheer scale and momentum, did not 
mature to carry through such a challenge because of its 
internal contradictions— sexism and hostility to the 
development of theory among them. 

It is of the utmost importance to begin asking tough 
questions of today’s movement at this very moment— 
when we are not even sure if such a movement exists— 
to ensure that the lessons of the ’60, ’70 and ’80s to 
become internal to its activist-theoreticians. 

We must ask if anti-sweatshop activity can develop 
into a challenge to a system in which the human activ- 
ity of labor can be commodified. We must ask if the 
activity of those opposing the repressive regimes in 
Indonesia and Burma can take the ground of a revolu- 
tionary solidarity which will not be satisfied with mere- 
ly bringing those countries into the circle of liberal 
democracies. And we must ask if anti-police brutality 
and prison solidarity work in the United States can 
develop into the deep and profound integrated anti- 
racist movement which is surely the prerequisite for 
revolutionary change in North America. In short, we 
must challenge the movement we may be seeing the 
beginning of to undertake the task of developing a phi- 
losophy of revolution. 
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59 E. Van Buren, Room 707 
Chicago, IL 60605 
Phone 312 663 0839 
Fax 312 663 9069 
Email nandl@igc.apc.org 
MEETINGS 
Call for Information 


P.O. Box 27205 
Detroit MI 48227 
MEETINGS 
Thursdays, 6 p.m. 
Central Methodist Church 
Woodward and Adams 


P.O. Box 29194 
Los Angeles, CA 90029 
213 960 5607 
MEETINGS 
Sundays, 5:30 p.m. 
Echo Park United 
Methodist Church 
1226 N. Alvarado 
(North of Sunset, side door) 


NEW 

P.O. Box 196 
Grand Central Station 
New York, NY 10163 
212 663 3631 

MEETINGS 

Sundays, 6:30 p.m.(except first 
Sunday of the month at 2 p.m.) 
Washington Square Church 
133 W. 4th St. (Parish House 
parlor), Manhattan 


P.O. Box 3345 
Oakland, CA 94609 
510 658 1448 
MEETINGS 
Sundays, 6:30 p.m. 

201 5 Center St. (at Milvia) 
Berkeley 


1725B Madison Ave, #59 
Memphis,. TN 38104 


P.O. Box 3384, Flint, MI 48502 
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Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

As the all-party talks on the future of Northern 
Ireland ended with a tentative agreement on April 10, it 
appeared that a historic juncture had been reached. For 
the first time since the 1920s, Irish nationalists had 
gained some concessions from both the British govern- 
ment and the Protestant Loyalist parties which have 
dominated the British-ruled enclave of Northern Ireland 
for more than 70 years. 

At the same time, however, the primarily Catholic 
nationalist parties, including the underground Irish 
Republican Army (IRA) and its legal political wing, Sinn 
Fein, have implicitly accepted the idea that a united 
Ireland is a goal that must be delayed for now, just as it 
was in the 1920s. 

At present, the entire island has a population of some 
six million, of whom one million, concentrated in 
Northern Ireland, are Protestant. This minority was 

Cambodia’s Pol Potism 

Pol Pot, who died under questionable circumstances 
at a Khmer Rouge camp on the Thai border April 15, 
will never be held accountable for the crimes committed 
by his genocidal regime. But “Pol Potism,” a fundamen- 
talist Maoism, will always be identified with the killing 
fields in which one million people were tortured, exe- 
cuted, starved, worked to death or succumbed to dis- 
ease, in the name of forced labor to build a “pure” agrar- 
ian society. Although Pol Pot was finally driven from 
power when Vietnam invaded Cambodia in 1979, differ- 
ent elements of the Khmer Rouge have held power at 
various times since then. 

A week before Pol Pot’s death, the Clinton admin- 
istration announced its willingness to arrange for 
an international tribunal to prosecute him. By this 
time, the Khmer Rouge army had largely disinte- 
grated and Pol Pot’s co-leaders had turned against 
him. This gave rise to speculation that Pol Pot’s for- 
mer "comrades” had hastened his death in order to 
silence him from incriminating them. 

Others are complicit in the Cambodian atrocities. 
Successive U.S. presidents, beginning with the “human 
rights” advocate Jimmy Carter, either shielded Pol Pot 
or looked the other way as the U.S. aligned with 
China/Pol Pot against Russia/Vietnam in the aftermath 
of the Vietnam War. It is therefore “convenient” for 
many rulers that Pol Pot died without being put on trial. 
However, the experience of Pol Potism is stamped 
indelibly in the minds of the Cambodian people. 

Brazil land occupations 

Over 4,000 demonstrators from the Landless Rural 
Workers Movement (MST) took over government offices 
in Brazil during March, as they moved their occupations 
from the countryside to the seats of state power. They 
were demanding that the government of Pres. Fernando 
Cardoso accelerate distribution of land, and increase the 
size of loans to individual peasants who need the credit 
to get started. 

Over the last three years, the MST has led over 279 
land occupations and, in the face of threats and murders 
by wealthy landowners, set up organized communities 
on the land. Many MST participants are unemployed 
workers driven from urban industrial areas after their 
jobs were eliminated under “neo-liberal” economic poli- 
cies. Most are among the 4 million peasants who are 
demanding the release of 1.1 billion acres of farmland 
estimated to lie idle in Brazil. Protesters ended the 
building occupations after the government agreed to 
begin negotiations. 
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Irish settlement: new historic juncture? 


long favored by the British, who ruled Ireland for 700 
years. In 1922, at the time that the Irish people won 
their independence, Britain kept control of the industri- 
alized and heavily Protestant North, which continued as 
a British province. 

Today, some 60% of Northern Ireland’s 1.6 million peo- 
ple remain Protestant. The dominant Protestant parties 
are extremely reactionary, often expressing open reli- 
gious bigotry toward Catholics, who suffer very severe 

French ferment continues 

The period of unrest in France that started with the 
1995 mass strikes still continues. Several times this 
spring, high school students from Seine-Saint-Denis, a 
working class Paris suburb, have demonstrated, thou- 
sands strong, against the lack of funds for education. 

The March 15 regional elections also illustrated the 
deep discontent of some sectors of the population, with 
nearly a million votes going to Trotskyists and other 
openly revolutionary and anti-Stalinist parties. At the 



Seine-Saint-Denis students protest. 


same time, however, the neo-fascist National Front (FN) 
received over 3 million votes, some 15.5% of the total, 
while traditional conservatives received 36%, slightly 
less than the Socialist-Communist-Ecologist alliance. 

So far, despite a shared racism— as seen in conserva- 
tive President Jacques Chirac’s statement a few years 
ago that the “odor and noise” of immigrants bothered 
him— Chirac’s Gaullist party has refused to go along 
with efforts by some local conservatives to gain power by 
allying with the FN. A conservative-FN alliance remains 
a danger for the future. 

Tbgether with the labor unions and the Left, the anti- 
racist movement has held a series of large anti-FN 
demonstrations. They continued, without success, to 
pressure the Socialist-Communist-Ecologist government 
to legalize thousands of immigrants living for years in 
France. 

Other moves against racism, anti-Semitism, and fas- 
cism have come in the courts. Maurice Papon, who sent 
many Jews to their deaths while working in the pro-Nazi 
Vichy regime and who later covered up his past and 
became a high Gaullist official, was convicted of crimes 
against humanity. Also, FN leader Jean-Marie Le Pen 
was deprived of the right to hold political office for two 
years for assaulting a leftist opponent outside one of his 
rallies. Finally, the former Communist philosopher 
Roger Garaudy, who now flirts with fascism in writings 
denying the Holocaust, was fined $20,000 for those writ- 
ings under France’s anti-racist laws. 


discrimination, comparable to that against Blacks in the 
U.S. For example, the main police force is virtually 100% 
Protestant. 

Last year’s British election, in which the 
Conservatives, the Loyalists’ strongest supporters, were 
turned out by a landslide, was one factor in getting an 
agreement through. Another was the changing demogra- 
phy of the province, with Catholics projected as a major- 
ity in coming decades. A third factor was the exhaustion 
of terrorist tactics by the IRA which had not achieved lib- 
eration but had alienated mass opinion throughout 
Ireland. At the same time, however, recent mass mobi- 
lizations on the streets as well as election returns have 
shown a tilting to the Left, toward the Sinn Feiii and 
away from the Catholic Social Democratic and Labor 
Party. 

The April 10 agreement, which must still be ratified 
by a May 22 referendum in the whole of Ireland, has four 
main parts: (1) returning Northern Ireland to parlia- 
mentary rule, including a promise of proportional repre- 
sentation for the Catholic minority, (2) a ministerial 
council to deal with issues such as the environment, 
tourism, and transportation, to be composed of leaders 
from the whole of Ireland, (3) a council of the Isles to 
include representatives from the British and Irish par- 
liaments plus the regional parliaments of Northern 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, and (4) a pledge by the 
Republic of Ireland to give up its territorial claim on the 
North. 

One immediate question, if the agreement is ratified, 
will be whether the most blatant forms of discrimination 
against Catholics in the North can be quickly ended. 
This will undoubtedly require grassroots pressure from 
below to overcome the resistance which is sure to emerge 
from the most reactionary Protestant quarters such as 
the Oraiige Order. The goal of a united Ireland, which 
the vast majority of the island’s population still sup- 
ports, will surely require many more years of struggle, 
including the winning over of at least a sector of the 
Protestant working class. 


Wang Dan, a 29-year-old former student leader who 
has already served seven years in prison, was released 
and exiled to the U.S., paving the way for Clinton’s June 
visit to China. Wang, one of the most prominent and 
courageous leaders of the 1989 democracy movement, 
was first arrested in the summer of 1989. Upon his 
release in 1993, he refused exile and continued to press 
publicly for democratization of the single-party state. For 
his 1993-95 writings, he was sentenced to another 11 , 

years. 

In recent months, the post-Deng Xiaoping leadership 
has attempted to clean up its image abroad without 
changing anything fundamental by (1) moving more 
slowly than anticipated in strangling all free expression 
in Hong Kong, and (2) exiling prominent imprisoned dis- 
sidents, Wei Jingsheng last fall and now Wang Dan. 

At the same time, the state-capitalist regime qui- 
etly holds hundreds of thousands of political pris- 
oners in the most inhuman conditions. Among 
them is labor activist Liu Nianchung. Recently, the 
prominent activist Xu Wenli, whose activity dates 
to the 1980 Democracy Wall Movement, was arrest- 
ed once again. 

Zhu Rongli, the new Prime Minister, says he will mod- 
ernize China. He is committed to painful economic 
restructuring, however, and plans to end subsidized 
housing for workers and to close state enterprises, throw- 
ing millions onto the streets. It is surely no accident that 
Xu Wenli’s most recent arrest came after he attacked 
government treatment of laid-off workers and called for 
the legalization of independent unions. 


China: exile of Wang Dan 
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Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection— 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 
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Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Special need 
of machines— 
human touch 

by B. Ann Lastelle 

Zenith Electronics Corporation announced in early 
April that it would lay off 409 workers (later increased 
to over 800) at its color picture tube plant near Chicago. 
The Chicago Tribune reported that the plant “has been 
wracked by problems in implementing new automated 
technology. Rather than helping to... turn out more pic- 
ture tubes, the new technology has caused... production 
to plummet.” 

Engineers, brought in by the company where I am 
employed, have introduced workers to the concept of 
Cycle Time Reduction. It is, they said, a Japanese tech- 
nique to increase utilization of existing equipment. The 
aims are: zero downtime, zero defects, zero waste. The 
result is survival —of this plant and of our jobs. 

Raya Dunayevskaya in Marxism and Freedom 
wrote that “[Karl] Marx...could anticipate the key 
question of our epoch: is productivity to be 
increased by the expansion of machinery or by 
the expansion of human capacities? Capitalists 
and their ideologists think always of expanding 
productivity by more perfect machines.” Zenith 
and my employer are no exception. 

Oh, yes, the engineers did say that Cycle Time 
Reduction is “a team-based effort.” They will be meeting 
with us in small groups to get our ideas, because the 
people who run the machines every day know best what 
causes downtime and what needs improvement. The 
engineers put a large tablet on an easel at the end of the 
lines so workers could write their suggestions. 

Nevertheless, the focus remains on the expansion of 
machine, not human, capacities. It is a manifestation of 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Chicago’s 
Black 
radical legacy 



by Lou Turner 

The Black Radical Congress (BRC) convenes in 
Chicago, June 19-21. The date chosen was in recognition 
of the Juneteenth holiday, commemorating the late June 
19th date that Black slaves in Texas got the news that 
slavery had been formally abolished six months earlier. 

Chicago may seem an accidental choice for such a gath- 
ering, that is, until its Black radical legacy is brought to 
light. 

In one sense, Black radicalism in Chicago may be said 
to have begun in 1876 when Lucy Persons, the Black, 
Latino and Native American anarchist joined the First 
Workingmen’s International headed by Karl Marx, along 
with her husband Albert Parsons, who in 1886 became 
one of Chicago’s Haymarket martyrs. Lucy Parsons was 
also an organizer of the May 1, 1886 general strike that 
demanded the eight-hour day and which became the first 
workers’s manifestation of May Day. Before Ida B. Wells, 
Lucy Parsons was a militant campaigner against the 
wholesale lynching Blacks and the oppression of women 
at work and in the home. 

Another significant, but long hidden, strand of 
Chicago’s Black radical legacy— significant also because 
1998 marks its hundredth anniversary— appeared in the 
form of Black anti-imperialism. While the leadership of 
the labor and the Populist movements, as well as the lib- 
eral press and academic world were either conspicuously 
silent about, or otherwise capitulated to, U.S. capitalism’s 
plunge into imperialism with the 1898 Spanish-American 
War, the Black press and activist-intellectuals of the day 
maintained a consistent, principled opposition. 

The Black working class in Chicago ip this period, nev- 
ertheless, remained small. However, by the time the 
Great Migration swelled the Black industrial army in 
Chicago’s plants, mills and shopfloors, in the 1920s, not 
only had a critical mass in workers’ power been reached 
but a new social consciousness had become manifest. At 
this point the first of two challenges to 
arose. 

The “Red Summer” of 1919, with its 
and Black rebellions of self-defense, 
appearance of a “New (radical) Negro” 
toric stage. Even before 1919, a new Black radicalism was 
(Continued on page 8) 
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announced the 
on America’s his- 


Clinton’s ready to deal in China 



Labor alienation on the Nike shoe line in Guangdong Province. 


by Bob McGuire 

On this ninth anniversary of the June 4, 1989 
massacre at Tiananmen Square of students and 
workers demanding freedom and democracy, Bill 
Clinton will be preparing for his summit meeting 
with Jiang Zemin. No more is there the annual 
farce in which Clinton questions then decides that 
China’s record on human rights and political pris- 
oners merits continued free trade— not when so 
many U.S. companies have grown fat on the labor 
of workers China has offered for superexploitation 
in this decade. 

The summit in Beijing scheduled for late June 
will take place surrounded by the tottering and 
crashed economies of the Asian rim. India’s deci- 
sion to gain popular support by flaunting its long- 
known capacity to build atomic weapons has 
turned the spotlight on conflicts in a pan-nuclear 
Asia, and on high-tech military proliferation. And 
the revolt led by students in Indonesia which ended 
the rule of Suharto put on display the mass anger 
over the human costs of domestic exploitation in 
the global market into which all Asian leaders have 
led their countries. The bigger headlines involving 
China’s neighbors make it the calm site in the eye of the 
storm. 

EXPLOIT, EXPORT, EXPLOIT 

That China’s own export-based growth continues after 
the meltdown of production in Thailand, South Korea and 
Indonesia has been a matter for self-congratulation 
among Chinese officials. Other Asian exporting nations 
have devalued their currencies in hopes of returning to 
prosperity by surpassing China in exports, and a prime 
source of capital investment like Japan suffered a plunge 
in real estate value and a run-up in corporate debt. On the 
other hand China, while maintaining 8% annual growth 
for the moment, has found it necessary to deny repeated- 


ly any plans to devalue the yuan. 

What they have continued to further devalue are living 
conditions of workers in the export industry. From the 
beginning these workers were not granted the wages and 
rights of workers in the state enterprises, but subjected to 
the whims of factory owners. As competition for work stiff- 
ened, not just between countries but between provinces, 
export zones and even subcontractors, already unbearable 
conditions worsened. 

The 10-hour day has become 12 hours, 15 hours or 
more. Newer factories have dropped wages by as much as 
half from $3 a day. Whatever forms of coercion contractors 
have chosen in order to exact control of the 
(Continued on page 10) 


After Suharto, where to next in Indonesia? 


by Mary Holmes 

All eyes were on Jakarta in May, as ex-General and 
now ex-President Suharto was forced to give up power 
after he lost the confidence of his own ruling classes to 
control the growing mass unrest in Indonesia. Backed by 
the military, Suharto’s vice-president, B. J. Habibie, one 
of Suharto’s closest “crony capitalists,” took over in a so- 
called “constitutional” transfer of power. 

While the anti-Suharto students who had occupied teh 
Parliament building were jubilant, most expressed the 
idea that the struggle is not 
over, but just begun. 

The military has been the 
central element in stabilizing 
the existing ruling structure. 

While soldiers had escorted 
the buses which brought anti- 
Suharto students into 
Jakarta and allowed them 
into the Parliament building, 
the military command quick- 
ly made their agenda clear 
after the head of the previ- 
ously rubber-stamp 

Parliament called for 
Suharto to resign. The head 
of the army, Gen. Wiranto, 
went on television to say the 
military stood united against 
any immediate move to 
depose Suharto. 

More ominously, Wiranto warned off a mass nation- 
wide demonstration which had been planned for May 20. 
After Suharto was finally forced by his own ruling class 
to resign on May 21 and Habibie took over, Wiranto 
ordered the soldiers to remove the 3000 students who 
still occupied Parliament, in opposition to Habibie, who 
they reject as “Suhartoism without Suharto.” 

INSURRECTION ELEVATES CRISIS 

Habibie has attempted to deflect ongoing discontent by 
removing the most egregious of Suharto’s cronies (except 
himself) from government, promising open elections in 
the far future, and most recently agreeing to release, 
under pressure, some 200 political prisoners. On May 26, 
Mukhtar Pakpahan, who heads Die Indonesian Labor 
Welfare Union which organizes in the factories and 
sweatshops, was promised his release. Habibie’s “Justice” 
Minister, however, stated that Xanana Gusmao, leader of 
the East Timor armed struggle against Indonesian occu- 


pation, will remain a prisoner. 

Jakarta has been an occupied city in the aftermath of 
the May 12 killing by riot police of six students who were 
taking part in an anti-Suharto demonstration at Trisakti 
University. The shootings ignited a rebellion in the 
streets of the capital. For two days, the non-student 
youth, poor and unemployed, targeted the palaces of 
Indonesia’s rich elite, including the enterprises of the 
Suharto clan— shopping centers, banks, office towers, 
and auto showrooms. 

The smoke cleared only after the army rolled in with a 
massive deployment of tanks 
and soldiers. By then 
Suharto’s clock was already 
ticking out of time, as it 
became clear that he could no 
longer contain the mass oppo- 
sition to his continuance in 
power. 

Indonesian students, espe- 
cially from the less prestigious 
public universities, have 
become the most outspoken 
critics and organized oppo- 
nents of the Suharto regime 
ever since the Asian economic 
crisis exploded in Indonesia 
last summer. While protests, 
strikes and so-called “riots” 
over food and other basic com- 
modities have erupted since, 
the student movement has been 
the most sustained, reaching a new stage three months 
ago after Suharto anointed himself for another presi- 
dential term, thereby ensuring that the misery for the 
vast majority of Indonesians would worsen. 

Embroiled in all this was the face off between Suharto 
and the IMF, whose $43 billion bail out demands includ- 
ed severe austery measures as well as inroads into 
Suharto’s “crony capitalist” wealth. While Suharto failed 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Philosophic dialogue: Luxemburg today I Maquiladora murders 


Editor’s note: Below we excerpt the talk the 
International Rosa Luxemburg Society invited Olga 
Domanski to give in Chicago on May 2. 

The todayness of Raya Dunayevskaya’s Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution lies in how its three parts 
relate directly to the todayness of three anniversaries we 
are celebrating this year. One is the 100th anniversary of 
the event that the International Rosa Luxemburg Society 
is celebrating, addressed in the very first sentence of the 
book: “Rosa Luxemburg’s very 
entrance, May 1898, into the German 
arena, center of the Second 
International, shook up the largest 
and most prestigious of world Marxist organizations. 
From the start, she became a subject of contention that 
has not abated to this day.” Written nearly 20 years ago, 
that may be even more true today. 

The second anniversary we are celebrating is the 150th 
of the Communist Manifesto, the concretization of the 
whole new continent of thought and revolution Marx had 
discovered in his 1844 “Economic-Philosophic 
Manuscripts”— a continent that is known to the world as 
“historical materialism.” And the third is the 30th 
anniversary of 1968, the climax of a turbulent decade at 
the end of which a new force of revolt made itself known 
as the Women’s Liberation Movement (WLM), an Idea 
whose time had come. Whether or not it may seem a coin- 
cidence that these three anniversaries point directly to 
the three parts of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, it 
is their integrality that has become more important to 
grasp today than ever. 

SINCE LUXEMBURG WAS Dunayevskaya’s focus 
from the beginning, let’s begin with her relationship to 
women’s liberation. While it was surely the WLM’s 
appearance that made Dunayevskaya look at Luxemburg 
with new eyes, it was the new WLM’s nearly total disre- 
gard of Luxemburg because she supposedly had no inter- 
est in what used to be called the “Woman Question” that 
worried her enough to want to tackle it head-on. It was 
Luxemburg’s revolutionary dimension that she felt the 
new women’s liberationists needed to absorb, not, as she 
put it, “for history’s sake, but for their demands of the day, 
including that of autonomy.” 

As for the myth that Luxemburg had no interest in 
women, Dunayevskaya discovered when she started look- 
ing for it that not only did Luxemburg have a “feminist 
dimension”— which included her refusal to be “pigeon- 
holed” to the role by the party hierarchy trying to keep her 
out of the leadership— but that it is part of the male-chau- 
vinist myth-making to call the period of Luxemburg’s 
greatest independent self-development “The Lost Years: 
1906-1909,” as Peter Nettl did in his biography of her, just 
because of her break-up with Jogiches. Adrienne Rich, the 
U.S. feminist and theorist, put it succinctly in her 
Foreword to the expanded 1991 edition: “Luxemburg’s 

Mothers march on jail 

Chicago — The second annual Mothers’ March For 
Justice this Mother’s Day at Cook County Jail and Court 
House was organized by Mothers Against 
Injustices/Justice is Blind, a group of Black and Latina 
women whose sons have been convicted of crimes they did 
not commit. Many have been beaten, coerced into signing 
false confessions, or murdered by the police. 

The protest put the spotlight on the criminal and racist 
nature of the entire injustice system— cops, prosecutors, 
judges, defense attorneys who just take poor peoples’ 
money and juries who can’t fathom why the cops would 
lie, beat, plant evidence and extract false confessions. All 
ten mothers who spoke had horror stories about what the 
“justice system has done to their sons, themselves and 
their families.” Their sons remain incarcerated. 

Susan Ester, founder of MAI/ JIB, said, “Our struggle is 
everyone’s struggle. It’s not about your son. It’s not about 
justice for one. It’s got to be justice for all. 

Many women believed in the justice system until they 
had to confront it head on and saw evidence created, evi- 
dence ignored, or covered up, lost medical records show- 
ing police violence, set-up line-ups, etc. These mothers 
have done their homework. The level of corruption and 
conspiracy they have found is what transformed MIA/ JIB 
from an emotional support group to an organization that 
is, as Susan Ester said, “going to start monitoring these 
judges, lawyers and policemen. We know your names 
and it is a matter of time before you come down for the 
way you’ve taken us down!” 

There were a lot of tears shed at this Mother’s Day 
demonstration. Whole families came out to demand jus- 
tice and to let the prisoners themselves hear their sup- 
port for them. And some of the prisoners did hear us— 
and we them— at the newest multi-million dollar build- 
ing added to the jail we marched to. 

This new building warehousing people has thick win- 
dows we couldn’t see into, but which prisoners see out of. 
We chanted: “We love you! We’re fighting for you!” and 
“Hey, Hey, Ho, Ho, the prison walls have got to go!” We 
could hear prisoners banging on the windows, letting us 
know they heard us. One man told me his son was in the 
fourth window down. He kept waving— his face filled 
with a huge smile that would turn into a cry and then 
back into a smile. People threw their fists up and sang 
freedom songs and spirituals changing words to things 
like: “Mothers marching on prisons to tear those walls 
down.” It was a great display of humanity in one of the 
most inhuman places on earth— Cook County Jail. 

—Sonia Bergonzi 


Woman as Reason 


central relationships, in Dunayevskaya’s eyes, were her 
intellectual relationship with the work of Marx as she 
understood it and the relationship of her whole self to the 
revolution. Most biographers of women still fail to recog- 
nize that a woman’s central relationship can be to her 
work, even as lovers come and go.” 

One of the book’s most powerful messages directed to 
the then-new women’s liberationists was what it means to 
recognize yourself as a new revolutionaiy force, which has 
raised altogether new questions and made important new 
contributions, but nevertheless has to 
confront that the task— to achieve the 
totally new human relations that the 
WLM was demanding— was a task 
that remained to be done. It appears to me that the retro- 
gression we have seen in the WLM by today irrefutably 
bears out Dunayevskaya’s worries. 

IN THE MAY ISSUE of News & Letters, in the col- 
umn we call “From the Archives,” you will find a letter 
Dunayevskaya penned just before she got down to actual- 
ly writing the book. It had a frontispiece quote from 
Luxemburg: “The revolution is magnificent, and every- 
thing else is bilge.” 

Here is what Dunayevskaya then said about it: “When 
Luxemburg writes of revolution which is ‘magnificent, 
and everything else is bilge,’ she doesn’t mean the down- 

(Continued on page 9) 

Wisconsin abortions blocked 

Madison, Wise. — About 150 protesters rallied at the 
capitol while physicians at women’s clinics across the state 
ceased all abortions May 14, in protest of a new retrogres- 
sive law that took effect that day. Ostensibly aimed at ban- 
ning so-called “partial-birth abortions,” the law is so 
vaguely worded that it could apply to all abortions at any 
stage. As many feminists have warned, such laws use the 
recent right wing-fueled hysteria over this unusual late- 
term procedure as a way to block all abortions and shift 
attention from women’s self-determination. 

The harshest partial-birth abortion ban in the U.S. to 
date, the law carries mandatory life sentences for doctors 
performing the procedure. It thus threatens to perma- 
nently place behind bars those who haven’t been intimi- 
dated out of performing abortions by daily threats to their 
lives from reactionary “right to lifers.” Equally harsh to 
ordinary women, legislative supporters of the law made no 
exception to save a woman’s health, reluctantly agreeing 
only to make exceptions to save a woman’s life. 

Because the law describes “partial-birth abortion” as “a 
person partially vaginally dehverting] a living child,” it 
could even apply to suction curettage or vacuum aspira- 
tion abortions in the first trimester, in violation of the 1973 
Roe v. Wade Supreme Court decision which protects abor- 
tions in the first two trimesters and those needed in the 
third trimester for medical reasons. It accomplishes this 
by relying on right-wing religious ideology that defines 
“living child” as be ginning at conception. 

Even though similar laws in other states have been 
declared unconstitutional, Federal District Judge John 
Shabaz in Madison refused to grant a restraining order 
requested May 13 by Planned Parenthood and several doc- 
tors. The 7th U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in Chicago 
turned down an appeal, May 19. 

Several clinics have resumed abortions, but only up to 
18 weeks. For women whose pregnancies have progressed 
beyond 18 weeks, those who cannot afford to travel out of 
state may have no options. The law remains in effect at 
least until June 4, when Shabaz will consider a constitu- 
tional challenge to the law. — L.C. 


Since the signing of the North American Free Trade 
Agreement, international attention has been drawn to 
the horrific conditions workers, especially young women, 
face in northern Mexico, where sexual abuse in the 
maquiladoras— foreign-owned assembly plants— is ram- 
pant. But even activists acquainted with these facts 
would be unprepared for the recently publicized revela- 
tions from Ciudad Juarez, the largest maquiladora city, 
where over 100 young women workers have been raped 



Family members of slain women workers demand justice 


and murdered since 1993 alone, their bodies strewn in 
the desbrt. 

These women were most likely attacked not at work, 
but on dates, outside of bars, or at home. Although law 
enforcement officials have blamed a serial killer, it is 
more likely that they were committed by many men— 
acquaintances and strangers, husbands and lovers. 

In contrast to the lackadaisical attitudes of many offi- 
cials in Juarez and the state of Chihuahua, who view this 
violence as part of the status quo, a feminist movement 
has arisen, including family members of the slain 
women. Feminists have not only demanded an investi- 
gation, but called attention to the larger situation women 
face. As Esther Chavez with the Grupo 8 de Marzo 
(March 8th Group— a reference to International Women’s 
Day), asserts, “What we were trying to get people to see 
was a general climate of violence against women in 
Juarez.” 

Young women migrants from the rural countryside 
make up the majority of maquiladora employees. Living 
in sprawling desert shantytowns, often without running 
water, electricity or sewers, they work for subsidiaries of 
giant U.S. corporations making car, television and appli- 
ance parts, or for smaller clothing or candy manufactur- 
ers. These firms began moving to Juarez in 1964. Over 
one million people and 400 tax-free assembly plants now 
inhabit Judrez. 

In this context, women work while men often remain 
unemployed. Just as Marx pointed out 150 years ago in 
the Communist Manifesto, the constant revolutioniz- 
ing of the instruments of production revolutionizes not 
only production relations but “the whole relations of soci- 
ety,” including Man/Woman relations. Young women 
workers embrace their new independence from tradition- 
al male-dominated rural family. But they have become 
targets of domestic violence, date rape, and murder. In 
the cafle of Marcela Diaz, one of 106 women murdered in 
five years, her husband strangled her during a fight, 
buried her, and reported her missing. Others, like Sandra 
Juarezi, have simply turned up strangled or tortured to 
death.! v 

The new women’s organizations denounce not only 
specific acts of violence their loved ones suffered, but the 
entire climate of antagonism toward women who dare to 
be independent from men. As Marx made clear, even if 
changed production relations create the material base 
for new Man/Woman relations, only social revolution can 
truly uproot the old ossified ones. —Laurie Cashdan 


‘A Shining Thread of Hope’ 


A Shining Thread of Hope: The History of Black 
Women in America by Darlene Clark Hine and 
Kathleen Thompson (New York: Broadway Books, 1998), 
355 pages. 

Darlene Clark Hine and Kathleen Thompson set out 
to write “a history of African-American women” in a 
unique way: “No one has told that story, separate from 
any other” (p. 315). Thompson was editor-in-chief of the 
Encyclopedia of Black Women. Hine co-edited 
Black Women in America: An Historical 
Encyclopedia as well as editing and writing numerous 
books, including Hine Sight: Black Women and the 
Re-Construction of American History. 

Hine has broken new ground in the study of African- 
American women’s history, as well as developing histor- 
ical theory. Much of that is reflected in A Shining 
Thread of Hope, both in its breadth— beginning in 
1619, with the arrival of the first slaves brought to 
North America, and ending in our day— and in its 
depth, weaving Black women artists in with the more 
expected subjects of slavery, civil rights, and so on. 

Hine and Thompson identify four “themes” that run 
through African-American women’s history: community, 
education, dignity, and triumph. What they do not men- 
tion, but what nevertheless unites the whole work, is 
that the centuries-long struggle for freedom they 
trace— where Black women put American civilization on 
trial and found it guilty over and over again— is a revo- 
lutionary struggle. 

That their work is not a simple chronological recount- 
ing of African-American women’s history is seen in how 
they show the powerful Black women’s club movement 
as African-American women’s response to the end of 
reconstruction and the renewal of KKK terror, and the 
disenfranchisement of Black men. Threads reveals the 


self-organization of Black women that took place in 
every major city where club women created the infra- 
structures that would carry the race by founding hospi- 
tals, homes for the elderly and for working women and 
girls, kindergartens, and burial societies. Black 
women’s work in clubs and the church developed the 
skills that would serve them in the Civil Rights 
Movement of the 1950s-60s. 

Threads is not only an academic work. As Darlene 
Clark Hine said recently in Memphis: “We wrote this 
book to bring 20 years of scholarship to the widest pos- 
sible reading public. We show how African-American 
women with nothing were able to create families, save 
communities, define themselves and bring Black 
women through 380 years of history and never give up 
hope.” 

So powerful is the history they reveal— be it con- 
trasting the development of free and enslaved Black 
woman in Philadelphia, Charleston, and New Orleans, 
or taking up individuals as diverse as Ida B. Wells- 
Bamett and “Stagecoach Mary” Fields— that it pushes 
this work beyond its concluding chapters on the 1970s 
to today. These chapters are more a recounting of gains 
by contemporary African-American women, rather than 
a continuation of the drive for freedom that character- 
ized the rest of the work. What we need to experience in 
those Chapters is the concept of “history in the making.” 

History in the making is seen in the lives of Black 
women in the Mississippi Delta struggling to organize 
their workplaces, and in women on welfare fighting 
against a dehumanizing system that would push them 
and their children into starvation and neo-slavery. That 
is the spirit that pervades most of A Shining Thread 
of Hope and what makes it an extremely important 
book for all to read and to use. —Terry Moon 
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Since 1990, Texas prisoner populations have increased 
from 50,000 to 140,000 while the number of prisons has 
grown from 36 to 110. This prison expansion program is 
the result of a war perpetrated against the working class 
of Texas by the ruling class in Texas including the capital- 
ists, media, politicians and law enforcement. 

Texas prisons have always had a reputation for brutal- 
ity, and Texas prisoners are forced to perform hard labor 
and are not paid for their work. Yet Texas prisoners are 
charged three dollars per medical visit. The only money 
prisoners get is that sent by friends and family, or if they 
are lucky, they might be able to sell some handicrafts from 
the craft shop. 

If they have no money but have to go to the doctor, a lien 
is put on their account. Needless to say, prisoners who 
receive little money are likely to put off or avoid going to 
the doctor. Never mind that the medical care is question- 
able and often dispensed by doctors who have had their 
licenses revoked in other states. 

Texas prisoners also work in hazardous conditions, and 
Texas prisons are an unregulated industry. OSHA is not 
even allowed in the door. 

The Texas Prison Labor Union was started in 1995 to 
try and combat the myriad injustices and indignities foist- 
ed on working class prisoners by the State of Texas. We 
are working to get prisoners paid for their toil, to get safe 
working conditions commensurate with rehabilitation, 


Wildcat at Freshwater 

Belzoni, Miss. — About 100 workers, half the work- 
force walked off the job May 8 at the Freshwater plant 
here. They complained that the company and the union 
too weren’t doing what they were supposed to do, so 
they decided to act for themselves. They had the first 
wildcat strike in the Mississippi Delta catfish industry. 
The company tried to use some of the old tactics with 
them, even though they have a union contract. The com- 
pany put time limits on the bathroom, wasn’t promoting 
from within to management jobs, had started making 
the workers pay for equipment, and was being disre- 
spectful to them. 

The workers had called their regular UFCW repre- 
sentative, but he was tied up in grievance meetings, so 
they just walked out. They stayed out all day Friday and 
Monday. On Monday morning a different union repre- 
sentative came down and met with the workers and the 
company. The company apologized and signed off on the 
workers’ list of demands, saying they would correct 
those problems. The workers felt the union was not act- 
ing quickly enough on grievances, and got the union’s 
commitment on that. 

Even though you have a union contract with the com- 
pany, you always have to keep struggling and striving to 
keep them at their word. It’s always an ongoing struggle 
to keep what you have. That solidarity was there at 
Freshwater and they wanted to keep that contract 
strong by taking the chance of walking out on this wild- 
cat strike. — S. Hamer 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

the perverse relation of subject to object in capitalist 
production. The machines are the actors, and we poor 
workers are mere appendages to them. 

Machines dominate workers in the process of produc- 
tion. We adapt our movements to their speed and func- 
tions. We are more flexible and mobile, so we clear their 
jams and fetch their material (plastic film, boxes, tape, 
labels). We stand and watch. Our eyes and brains antic- 
ipate and solve problems to which they can only react 
(shut down). We keep the machines running. 

The excruciating boredom of this enslaving subordi- 
nation to machinery is recognized implicitly in the com- 
pany’s Plant Rules: “Unauthorized reading, use of 
radios or other sound equipment, or any other activity 
which interferes with work assignment” is prohibited. A 
third violation merits termination. 

The company four years ago reduced the number of 
absences allowed before disciplinary action is taken and 
the number of times a vacation day may be taken for an 
emergency. Most galling, the new policy applied only to 
production, maintenance and warehouse employees, 
not to office staff, who are salaried and/or have sick 
days, which we do not. 

The difference is not an arbitrary one. When 
the machines are ready to run, an appropriate 
number of workers must be there to tend them. 
They must be there for 12 hours at a stretch. They 
must be there overnight, when a person should be 
at home asleep In her own bed. They must be 
there despite illness or family obligations. 
Absenteeism is a problem for the company, and 
our supervisors now seek still stricter interpreta- 
tions of and changes in the attendance policy. 

Karl Marx in Capital described the fate of the work- 
er in production: “...within the capitalist system all 
methods for raising the social productivity of labor are 
put into effect at the cost of the individual worker; ...all 
means for the development of production... become 
means of domination and exploitation of the producers; 
they distort the worker into a fragment of a man, they 
degrade him to the level of an appendage of a machine, 
they destroy the actual content of his labor by turning 
it into a torment...” It is an inhuman system. 
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and to stop the brutality. We still have lots of work to do 
and we need all of you Texas prisoners to join in and help. 

We need to galvanize solidarity among Texas prisoners 
system-wide. So write to Dwight Rawlinson, 2121 South 
Fourth, Waco, TX 76706, and tell him you want to know 
more about TPLU. Tell him you want to find out how to 
get paid for your labor. In addition, have your friends on 
the outside and family members write him, too. Send a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope with your letter as 
Dwight is always in need of stamps and the same will 
ensure a prompt reply. —Prisoner 


May Day in New York 

New York — May Day brought out 200 union mem- 
bers, retired union workers and workfare workers, in 
spite of a heavy rainstorm, to demand fair wages for all. 
Our “slavefare” workers are fighting for health and safety 
rights, the right to unionize, and an opportunity to hold 
permanent union jobs instead of being used to replace 
union workers. The labor unions have only recently begun 
to back them, and their combined struggle may force the 
mayor to back down on plans to lay off 600 hospital work- 
ers and replace them with welfare workers. 

The rally also featured workers from a number of small 
strikes going on around the city, from cemetery workers to 
construction workers. Retirees spoke of the need to fight 
threatened cuts to and privatization of Social Security 
and Medicare. A member of Teamsters Local 808 talked 
about the closing of. the Swingline Stapler plant in 
Queens. It is moving to Mexico, where the workers will be 
paid $35 to $45 a week, not enough for them to survive on. 

A postal worker described the threat to break their 
union through privatization of postal services. 

The assembled group passed, by acclamation, a resolu- 
tion to end sweatshops and privatization, and to establish 
social services, jobs, and union rights for all. One speaker 
said to loud cheers, “The labor movement is back and it’s 
here to stay!” —New York News and Letters Local 


I Black fanners conference I 

Detroit — At the National Black Farmers’ 
Conference here May 9 well over 500 people gathered 
in response to the alarming rate of loss of Black-owned 
farmland. If the trend continues there will be no 
Black-owned farms by the year 2000. 

According to the Federation of Southern 
Cooperatives/Land Assistance Fund, Black farmers 
will be more seriously affected by the 1995-96 Farm 
Bill (which denies loans to anyone who has filed for 
bankruptcy), because Black people . have had less 
access to credit than others. The decline of farming as 
an occupation is especially serious today for the Black 
population, which can no longer count on migration to 
a city to obtain employment. 

Although the conference was called by two Black 
Congresspeople (John Conyers and Carolyn Cheeks- 
Kilpatrick) with the primary aim of bringing more 
Blacks into agribusiness and encouraging Blacks to 
become entrepreneurs, it was located in Detroit 
because all recognize the need for a new relationship 
between urban and rural Black people to combat the 
continuing erosion of all gains during the Civil Rights 
Movement of the 1960s. 

In his autobiography Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, Charles Denby wrote about the for- 
mation of the Lowndes County Christian Association 
Movement for Human Rights, a Detroit support group 
formed in 1967 for Blacks kicked off the land for regis- 
tering to vote. In 1968, 200 acres were purchased in 
Lowndes County, Ala. At that time Blacks trying to 
purchase land there were asked to pay $1,000 per acre 
when whites were paying $75 to $100 for the same 
property. 

Detroiters who attended the conference came away 
determined to spread the word about the loss of 
Black-owned land, to involve the churches, and to 
teach young Black people about the importance of 
farming and food production into the twenty-first 
century. 

—Susan Van Gelder 


Editorial 


The state’s hand in Teamsters vote 


Despite the powerful forces arrayed against them, U.S. 
workers continue to battle. That the rank and file is eager 
to get organized and to support an aggressive leadership 
was dramatically demonstrated by the successful 
Teamsters’ strike against UPS last year under the leader- 
ship of Ron Carey. That victory inspired workers in other 
industries, aching to confront management to resolve 
long-standing health, safety, production and wage issues. 

The UPS victory, however, set off alarm signals in cor- 
porate board rooms across the nation as well as in 
Congress. Furthermore, Carey and his top aides opened 
the door to hostile forces by misappropriating union funds 
during Carey’s re-election campaign against James Hoffa 
Jr. whose candidacy represents a return to paternal and 
business unionism. Anger over conditions at UPS, often as 
horrific as before the strike, and inside locals where 
reform has not come, have opened the door further. 

HANDING UNION TO HOFFA 

Findings of misappropriation of funds and peijury 
resulted in the nullification of the 1996 election won by 
Carey over Hoffa, and the disqualification of Carey to run 
in the rerun election slated for this fall or whenever 
Congress okays funding. Many predict .Hoffa will win over 
his opponent, Tbm Leedham, head of Tfeamsters’ ware- 
house division, even though candidates supporting Hoffa 
were decisively defeated in recent elections held in large 
Teamster locals in the midwest and south. 

A subsequent investigation of Hoffa’s campaign 

Unionizer assaulted 

Lafayette, Ind. — I was fired Dec. 17 from the Kirby 
Risk Service Center for trying to organize a union. While 
I knew the probable outcome beforehand, human rights 
abuses at the Caterpillar subcontractor were simply 
unbearable. 

After returning on Jan. 7 to collect my last paycheck, 
I was physically assaulted by Jeff Albrecht, an upper 
management employee. I had a few leaflets detailing the 
company’s criminal activities which I was placing on 
workers’ windshields when Albrecht and another man- 
ager chased me around the building. Albrecht grabbed 
me, wrapping both arms around my upper arms and 
shoulders, and attempted to throw me to the pavement, 
but I slipped into my car from the passenger side and 
escaped. t 

The Tippecanoe County prosecutor is an ally of the 
local religious Right. The Lafayette police officer who 
took my report of assault said, “You could knock me over 
with a feather” if the prosecutor presses charges. The 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers has 
lodged a complaint with the capitalist state, but direct 
action is needed from the working class to expose this 
abuse of power. 

Severe ianti-immigrant harassment was common at 
the plant, and night shift supervisor Jerrod Holley called 
one African-American worker a “slave girl.” Knives, scis- 
sors and pliers were thrown at me by Holley for refusing 
to conform to his right-wing views. One company goon, 
Chet Soule, used to scream “Conform, conform, con- 
form!” into my face for refusing to shave my head and 
attend his church. Two women were disciplined for refus- 
ing to have sex with an assistant supervisor. 

— Ryan Amptmeyer 


revealed that he too was guilty of misappropriation of 
funds and peijury, precisely the same charges brought 
against Carey, but Hoffa was not disqualified from run- 
ning. Clearly, a different standard was used for Carey. 

This tilt toward the more pliant alternative follows a 
pattern of government efforts to stifle labor militanty. 
Measures proposed in Congress and at least five state leg- 
islatures and referendums would require union members 
to give written consent each year for the use of union 
funds in political election campaigns. This is shaping up 
as a major political battle in California where it has been 
submitted as a referendum, Proposition 226. 

LAWS TO BEAT DOWN LABOR 

The battle arsenal of capital is also stocked with many 
legal weapons developed since the near-general strike 
right after World War II. The 1947 Taft-Hartley Act, the 
McCarran Act, and the national transportation act are 
major measures designed to club militancy into submis- 
sion. Today, as conditions for poor and working families 
worsen, anti-immigration laws drive undocumented work- 
ers further underground, welfare reform laws force most- 
ly women on assistance into minimum or sub-minimum 
wage jobs, and the North American Free Trade Act 
(NAFTA) encourages outsourcing of jobs. 

While the frantic pace of megamergers in telecommuni- 
cations, banking, and industry trumpet the triumph of the 
so-called free market, behind the scenes stands the silent 
partner, the state. One reporter had it right when analyz- 
ing the mammoth $40 billion merger of what is now called 
DaimlerChrysler. Peter Passell suggested that the 
Daimler-Chrysler deal may be a “model for global capital- 
ism” as a study of “just how ‘free’ free markets really are,” 
and pointed out that “Hitler, Eisenhower, Adenauer, 
Carter, all figure in any honest history” of this biggest 
industrial merger ever (New York Times, May 10, 1998). 

Rationalization of the economy, always state-assisted, 
carries two features, layoffs and speed-up. Furthermore in 
the 1990s, reorganization follows global lines. In the case 
of DaimlerChrysler, the relatively higher standard of liv- 
ing of German workers will fall to that of their North 
American counterparts, and both will approach that of 
cheap, Third World assemblers. Globalization exacerbates 
already existing pressures to lower the cost of labor in the 
aggregate. Already the average minimum wage worker is 
not a teenager, but someone who provides more than half 
a family's weekly earnings. Today’s minimum wage, when 
adjusted for inflation, is actually much less than a mini- 
mum wage worker made 30 years ago. 

That’s not to say growing dissatisfaction among workers 
in other industries isn’t erupting. Mississippi catfish 
processors have walked out over company abuses and 
union neglect (a first). Northwest Airlines machinists have 
staged a slowdown. Budweiser workers have authorized 
strike. Postal workers scheduled a one-day informational 
picket. Non-unionized McDonald’s workers in Ohio struck 
(also a first) over employee harassment. And the three- 
year Detroit newspaper strike-lockout continues. 

These actions are taking place throughout the nation 
every day, but we usually don’t hear about them due to the 
conspiracy by the mass media to ignore working class 
actions. This makes a newspaper like News & Letters all 
the more important, for workers speak here in their own 
words about their own struggles which sound all the loud- 
er when raised in the context of a philosophy of revolution. 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Editor’s Note 

When Dunayevskaya wrote the following letter to 
her colleagues on the National Editorial Board of 
News and Letters Committees, she had just com- 
pleted a draft of her second book, Philosophy and 
Revolution (published 1973). In it, she takes up 
the just completed class series on philosophy that 
the organization had undertaken and the need to go 
beyond merely “understanding” dialectics to “prac- 
ticing” dialectics. The full text of the letter can be 
found in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 
microfilm no. 14036-14038. 


May 28, 1968 

k 'V ear Colleagues: 

I lThis is as good a time as any to throw out some 
A-J ideas relating the book to the 
organization....tA]lthough on different levels, isolation 
from ideas— the daily practice of dialectics— is every bit 
as stifling as isolation from the masses. Nevertheless, 
just as we try hard to surmount the latter, so we must the 
former. So, here goes: 

A decade has passed since the publication of Marxism 
and Freedom. Though not only the solid but the 
unique theoretic foundations it laid for the formation of 
News and Letters Committees remain with us and will 
continue to serve us, the dual impulses— from the objec- 
tive situation and from the theoretical void in the 
Marxist movement— that have emanated these past 10 
years make imperative not a mere “updating” but new 
development that could rightly be called new discoveries. 
There may be some who are so bereft of a sense of histo- 
ry, or so involved in what Hegel called “a giddy whirl of 
self-perpetuating disorder” (that is to say, a world that 
revolves around Ego rather than around Subjectivity as 
mass and as theory), that they fail to see that 
Philosophy and Revolution is the most concrete of 
all the tasks facing the Chairman, not as “author,” but as 
leader of a revolutionary organization .[“Chairman” is a 
referencAo herself by Dunayevskaya-EdJ Let me explain 
one of the theoretical differences ' between Lenin and 
Bukharin that has the greatest applicability for our own 
development now. It is neither the state-capitalist 
debate, nor that on Subject— both of which I believe the 
organization has in the very marrow of its bones. No, it is 
self-determination of nations as a dialectic of revolu- 
tion vs. Bukharin’s conception, that it was a veritable 
reactionary step away from the “world revolution.” 

TT TT ou must understand that Bukharin was not only 

V not a betrayer of the proletariat, but also not a 

_I_ Trotskyist, which tendency Lenin considered a lot 
of bombast. Bukharin was a Bolshevik and a co-leader 
with Lenin. Moreover, he was considered “the greater 
theoretician.” (Which all goes to show how much of bour- 
geois ideology creeps into the Marxist movement when 
theoiy can be equated to “pure theoretical questions” as 
against one, like Lenin, who always has a specific polit- 
ical or organizational question in mind when he deals 
with philosophic questions.) They had just finished col- 
laborating on a book on economics, Imperialism and 
World Ecohomy. Neither the economic analysis nor the 
common solidarity of the specific Bolshevik tendency as 
the organization for revolutionary Marxists could, how- 
ever, unite their view on self-determination of nations. 
Again, this wasn’t just a “general question,” for the 
Bolsheviks were all “for” the right of the self-determina- 
tion of nations. Rather, the question was: are you for it as 
a “right” or because you consider it integral to the 
very dialectic of proletarian revolution. Lenin said, 
Yes. Bukharin said, No, the “new” situation of imperialist 
war, the “new” situation that the proletariat, along with 
the bureaucratic leaders of the Second International, 
were participating in this imperialist war, the “new” sit- 
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uation that nationalism, more than ever before, was 
backward as against internationalism, all mean we must 
be “uncompromising,” must take nothing short of prole- 
tarian revolution as the revolution. Lenin retorted that 
the imperialist war must have “suppressed” your reason- 
ing for you to fail to see the development through contra- 
diction, the dialectics of the many varied forces that par- 
ticipate in a mass outburst, etc. 

Now, I’m not interested in the debate as such, not only 
because most of us know it, but also because the point 
that concerns us at this period in our development is not 
the theory, but the attitude to the theoretician. You 
must understand that Lenin and Bukharin were both 
theoreticians, and, though Lenin was known as the 
founder of the Bolshevik organization, he was not 
known [as]— that is to say, history had not yet proven 
him to be— the founder of a unique theoretical ten- 
dency, which, in fact, would become the Marxism of the 
age of monopoly-capitalistic imperialism. They had just 
authored a book on that very new stage of capitalist 
development and there seemed to be no differences 
between them. There were therefore those who were even 



feeling that, since Bukharin was the “pure theoretician,” 
Lenin was revealing “opportunism” (sic!) by being for a 
national “development” when even capitalism was thor- 
oughly “international” but, of course, from the wrong 
class point of view. 

Let me get away from Russia for a while, come over to 
the U.S. as the referent. We all recognize Abolitionism as 
the freedom movement that had the greatest affinity to 
Marxism, although it was religious and limited to wanti- 
ng the abolition of slavery, and not a socialist society. It 
would therefore be natural for us to “prefer” Wendell 
Phillips, who is the only one of the Abolitionists who 
came over to the labor movement, to William Lloyd 
Garrison who did not. And yet history records that 
Garrison, not Phillips, was the founder of Abolitionism. 
You might ask: why care about who first founded the 
movement when, obviously, the more “advanced” was 
Phillips? The question, however, is not one of “advanced” 
or any other adjective like “best.” The question is that 
historically (and this Historic should have been with a 
capital H because before ever History gets around to 
“proving,” the historical movement would be 10 feet 
underground if some who had a sensitivity on the ques- 
tion weren’t there to become adherents with “proof 5 and 
thereby help create the movement that would become 
“the proof); to repeat, the question is that historically the 
importance of being the founder is that he creates the 
atmosphere for all others to grow in and develop to be 
more “advanced,” or “best.” Without him, there would be 
no room for others; it would just be one more lost moment 
in history— and they are a great deal more tragic than 
Tost weekends.” 

S o you see that the historic and American and inter- 
national demands on the Marxist-Humanist ten- 
dency to be bom are not accidental, nor are they 
what Hegel would have called “the arbitrary caprice of 
prophetic utterance.” It isn’t “ prophecy”; it is the Tabor, 
patience, seriousness, suffering of the negative” that are 
the prime requisites on leadership, on ranks, and, if they 
would try the patience of Job, impatience is no more capa- 
ble of creating “shortcuts to revolution” than are guerrilla 
tactics. Moreover, none but self can create the discipline 
needed for the task of working out Philosophy arid 
Revolution. (Marcuse used to tell me that I was “too 
close” to the proletariat and, by remaining in a “so-called” 
ivory tower, he had both the advantage of “objectivity” 



[and the] “tension” needed for development of original the- 
ory. The resulting One-Dimensional Man showed, how- 
ever, that, unfortunately, it resulted in a , one-dimensional 
theoiy.) You cannot afford, as collaborators, not to 
create free time for me to complete the work. 

And yet, of course, there was no way for me not to 
engage in those organizational problems that are direct- 
ly (and not so directly) related to the work.... As part of 
the inseparability of Philosophy and Revolution and 
the organization, I had decided last winter to take time 
out to work up the Outline of Lectures. 1 It wasn’t just a 
question of gaining some new members— though both 
Detroit and New York did so— but of internalizing a 
methodology both for analyzing events and participating 
in them as well as relating ourselves to other organiza- 
tions in a new way. It is the latter I’m not sure the lead- 
ership in New York internalized. To make sure, however, 
that the first reaction of self-defense or apportioning 
blame doesn’t beat down the second negativity before it 
ever has a chance to emerge; and, above all, because it 
will become of [the] essence to any pamphlet that may 
result and therefore is first to be tested later, I will give 
an example, not from New York or even News and 
Letters Committees anywhere, but from a far off place. 
The place is France, the subject is the relationship of 
methodology, not only for analyzing events but for being 
“act-ors of change,” for those who would be revolutionar- 
ies. And the person involved is Jean-Paul Sartre, a petty 
bourgeois intellectual of such “high” stature as to have 
created a philosophy other than Marxism: 
Existentialism. After a full decade’s existence— actually 
it had begun in the late 1930s in France but World War 
II made it invisible, so to speak, and it didn’t become a 
challenge to Marxism till [the] end of war— Jean-Paul 
Sartre felt so totally impotent to create act-ors and he, 
too, having gotten, he claims, some new impulses from 
the death of Stalin (not to mention that Existentialism 
almost got a following in East Europe) that he decided to 
declare [himself] a Marxist after all! But still his task 
was not “to join” but “to search for a methodology” for rev- 
olution. It is there that he declared that Marxism will 
remain the philosophy of our time, and that i 
Existentialists merely “tended the garden” because 
“today’s Marxists” had stifled Marxism’s self-growth. He 
called Existentialists “ideologues.” You must understand 
it was not a compliment. It is a word used by Sartre like 
we use “popularizers” plus the way Marx uses the word 
ideology as false consciousness. (With Sartre it’s always a 
hybrid; that’s so easy for the brilliant writer for whom 
words are toys, “dialectical” toys.) 

In a single sentence, this means that it is impossible to 
create an organization without a Marxist methodology, one 
that needs constantly to be “restated” to meet the chal- 
lenge of new situations, and that any “pretenders to the 
throne,” as the Existentialists were to the Communists, 
not Marxists, must know how to bow to the organization- 
builders on a different methodological basis.... 

Finally there is the book itself, and I want to quote 
just a few sentences from the Introduction that [were] 
not in the first draft: “It becomes necessary to return to 
Hegel whose philosophy has a validity all its own. That 
is why Marx kept returning after he broke with 
Hegelianism and created historical materialism. Marx’s 
problems, Lenin’s problems, aren’t ours. No age can 
speak for another. Precisely because the impulse to grap- 
ple with Hegel’s Absolutes came neither from scholastic 
needs, nor even [from] the founders of the new world 
view of Marxist-Humanism, but because our age impart- 
ed a new urgency to it, it would be at our own peril if we 
were to dismiss the new facets unfolded by our world in 
transition. 

Yours, Raya 


1. “Lenjin on Hegel’s Science of Logic: Notes on a Series of 
Lectures,” Dec. 14, 1967, The Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection microfilm no. 3885. Reproduced in Dialectics of 
Liberation (News & Letters, 1974, 1982). 
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The Queer left legacy and Marxist-Humanism 


Essay Article 


by Jennifer Pen 

In a monumental collection of over 800 pages, entitled 
We Are Everywhere: A Historical Sourcebook of 
Gay and Lesbian Politics (1997), Shane Phelan and 
Mark Blasius have helped make manifest a queer left 
legacy. From the French Revolution to the present, they 
show that les-bi-gay voices have emerged in tandem with 
revolutionary movements, engaging directly with Marx’s 
thought in their search for a total uprooting of this 
exploitative society. One of the impressive aspects of this 
legacy is the universality of les-bi-gay thought, and its 
consistent connections to other freedom movements. 

What would it mean to critically study and develop 
this thought within a Marxist-Humanist philosophy of 
revolution? Raya Dunayevskaya, speaking about the 
Women’s Liberation Movement, said that women have 
been not merely hidden from history, but hidden 
from philosophy, which means that women were 
recognized as force, but not as Reason. This com- 
pares all too well to lesbian, gay and bisexual peo- 
ple, who have likewise been hidden; in fact, our 
liberation follows what I call the dialectics of 
silence and passion. This contradiction between 
passion and silence can result in both an invisibil- 
ity as force— though queers have been an unac- 
knowledged part of all freedom movements— and 
an invisibility in thought. 

The thinkers who make up this queer left lega- 
cy span 200 years, before and after Stonewall: 

Edith Simcox, Anna Reuling, Adrienne Rich, 

Frank Kameny, Bayard Rustin, Monique Wittig, 

Walt Whitman, Carl Wittman, John d ’Emilio, 

Jeffrey Weeks, Alan Berube, Charlotte Bunch, 
Barbara Smith, Gloria Joseph, Guy 
Hocquengham, Angela Davis, Cheryl Clarke, 

Merle Woo, Margaret Randall, Martin Duberman, 

Robin Morgan, Minnie Bruce Pratt, Mary Daly, 

Leslie Fienberg, Tony Kushner, Lariy Mitchell, 
the Radicalesbians, and many others. The five 
thinkers I am going to briefly consider are: 
Edward Carpenter (1844-1929), Harry Hay (b. 

1912), Audre Lorde (1934-1992), Mario Mieli (d. mid 
1980s) and Gloria Anzaldua (b. 1942). Because of the 
dialectics of passion and silence, these thinkers have not 
always been aware of each other’s work, so finding their 
common themes necessitates a philosophy of revolution. 

The pattern of radical movements opening a space for 
queers to emerge is consistent: the Abolitionists and 
| Transcendentalists inspired Walt Whitman. Whitman’s 
vision and the Paris Commune moved Edward Carpenter 
to socialism and solidarity with the working class. Harry 
Hay was won over to radical action by the longshoremen’s 
strike of 1934 and joined the Communist Party, but by 
< 1949-1953 he found it necessary to leave and build the 

i first radically “homophile” organization, the Mattachine 
Society. His later work was further inspired by Native 
American freedom movements. As a Black woman, work- 
er, and mother, Audre Lorde’s political thought was 
shaped by the Rosenberg trial, the Civil Rights 
Movement and the Women’s Liberation Movement. The 
New Left and the student movements of the 1960s galva- 
nized the Italian Marxist, Mario Mieli, who was a found- 
ing member of the London Gay Liberation Front and the 
Italian group Fuori!. Poet and theorist Gloria Anzaldua 
imbibed the politics of labor and Chicano liberation as 
well as feminism. All these thinkers had experience as 
part of mass movements, and in being told not to raise 
the issue of sexuality within those movements. They had 
lived this dialectic of passion and silence, even within 
revolutionary organizations. 

GAINING A MIND OF ONE’S OWN 

One of the first commonalities in their thought is a cri- 
tiquing of false naturalisms, and, through that critique, 
gaining a mind of one’s own, entering the journey to self- 
consciousness. Anzaldua describes it thus: 

For the lesbian of color, the ultimate rebellion she can 
make against her native culture is through her sexual 
behavior. She goes against two moral prohibitions: sexu- 
ality and homosexuality. Being lesbian and raised 
Catholic, indoctrinated as straight, I made the choice to 
he queer (for others it is genetically inherent). It’s an 
interesting path, one that continually slips in and out of 
the white, the Catholic, the Mexican, the indigenous, the 
instincts. In and out of my head. It makes for loquerfa, the 
crazies. It is a path of knowledge —one of knowing (and of 
learning) the history of oppression of our raza 
(Borderlands/La Frontera, p. 19). 

Anzaldua sees her queemess as a way to inhabit all 
her identities, without reifying any of them. Writing 75 
years earlier, prior to Stonewall, Carpenter, believing 
queemess to be biologically determined (he refers to gays 
and lesbians as “intermediate’’ persons), also sees philo- 
sophic reflection as inherent: 

[W]e can see. ..the probability of the intermediate man 
or woman becoming a forward force in human evolu- 
tion..., not wholly belonging to either of the two great prog- 
enitive branches of the human race, his nature would not 
find complete satisfaction in the activities of either 
branch, and he would necessarily create a new sphere of 
some kind for himself. Secondly, finding himself differ- 
ent from the great majority, now an object of contumely 
and now an object of love and admiration, he would be 
forced to think. His mind turned inwards on himself 
would be forced to tackle the problem of his own nature, 
and afterwards the problem of the world and of outer 
nature. He would become one of the first thinkers, dream- 


ers, discoverers (Intermediate Types, p. 59). 

Both Anzaldua and Carpenter are suggesting that 
their sexuality prompted them, and will prompt others, 
to think about social conventions and false limitations. 
They did not fear that their sexuality had depleted their 
revolutionary impulse, but theorized it had added a cru- 
cial dimension of critical self-consciousness. 

MARX AND GAY LIBERATION 

Another commonality in these thinkers is their search 
for a non-determinist Marx. Harry Hay, as a teacher in 
the Communist Party, had a thorough but mechanical 
knowledge of Marx and the dialectic. After Stonewall and 
his role in founding the Los Angeles Gay Liberation 
Front, Hay began writing a theoretical work on gay sub- 
jectivity. Here he broke with Marxist dialectics because 
he (mistakenly) felt it was merely objective, with no room 


for human subjectivity. Yet he still believed that Marx 
and Engels’s relating of “the principle of the Unity of 
Opposites and of the Negation of the Negation, to the 
political struggles of their times were then and are now 
precisely those exercises by which the Human 
Mind acquires the skills and dexterities to make 
the qualitative leap from Binary to Analog think- 
ing” (Radically Gay, p. 207). 

Mario Mieli’s book, Homosexuality and Liberation: 
Elements of a Critique, is one of the few full-length 
theoretical works to unite Marxism and gay liberation. 
Published in 1977, then translated into English by 1980, 
the work has fallen into an undeserved obscurity outside 
of Italy. Mieli was thoroughly disillusioned with the 
Communist Party of Italy, and followed the works of 
Herbert Marcuse and the New Left in general: 

The gay movement is fighting to negate the negation of 
homosexuality, because the diffusion of homoeroticism 
will qualitatively change our existence and transform 
mere survival into life... Only the struggle of those who are 
the historical subjects of the basic antithesis to the male 
heterosexual Norm can lead to overcoming the present 
opposition between the two sexes (pp. 37-38). 

Both Mieli and Hay miss the mark of a full dialectic of 
Absolute Negativity, however. Marx, in a phrase which 
resonates with lesbian and gay experience, evocatively 
sees that “new forces and new passions spring up in the 
bosom of society; but the old social organization fetters 
them and keeps them down” (quoted in Dunayevskaya, 
Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution, p. 150). The logic of negat- 
ing current conditions, within the mediation of revolu- 
tionary struggle, must include the transcendence of the 
constrictions placed on us, in order to create a new 
human future. Dunayevskaya describes this as the “inte- 
grality of second negativity with Marx’s Humanism” 
(Dunayevskaya, Philosophy and Revolution, pp. 54- 
55). Hay, still imbued with Stalinist vulgarisms, even 
when making his organizational break from them, can 
only see Marx as a determinist, and the dialectic, even of 
second negativity, as an “exercise.” 

Similarly, when Mieli is looking for how to “transform 
mere survival into life” he turns primarily to Marx’s 1844 
Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts and the 
Grundrisse. But he shies away from the Absolutes of 
Hegel and of Capital, preferring to call for a single “total 
qualitative leap” to a new society (p. 209). Thus, when 
Mieli seeks to “negate the negation of homosexuality,” he 
rightly valorizes revolutionary gay subjectivity yet stops 
short of negating the total alienation of capitalism. 

Dunayevskaya addresses the role of sexuality in a total 
uprooting of this society. Noting that our contemporary 
society is “backward on the whole question” of sexuality, 
she sees “that we will have to go through a lot of stages 
of actual experimentation, with people having the right 
to choose.” Stressing that proscriptions won’t do —“There 
is just no way of giving answers from above”— she makes 
the profound connection between sexuality and Marx’s 
“revolution in permanence”: it is “not just a political 
expression” but an opening to the creation of the new in 
all human relations (Women’s Liberation and the 
Dialectics of Revolution, p. 181). 

Whatever his dialectical shortcomings, Mieli’s work is 
prompted by a critique of the Left, similar to, though not 
as developed as, Dunayevskaya’s critique of what she 
called “post-Marx Marxism.” He mocks the “protectors of 
the Left” (p. 212-213), pointing out that despite their 


efforts “to extinguish our movement,” the queer critique 
of the Left “is among other things the negation of all male 
supremacist political rackets” (pp. 213-214; see also Julia 
Jones’s review of Simon Edge’s With Friends Like 
These, in Queer Notions II Bulletin, available 
through News & Letters). 

EROTIC AS POWER 

These thinkers do engage Marx’s categories and 
launch a thorough critique of capitalism. The queer Left 
saw that sexuality and labor were intimately connected, 
from the reproduction of the laborer in heterosexuality to 
the humanist questions: What kind of work should peo- 
ple do? What is the role of the human being as revolu- 
tionary, as simultaneously thinker and doer? 
(Philosophy and Revolution, p. 76). Audre Lorde 
pointedly raises this in her famous essay “Uses of the 
Erotic: the Erotic as Power,” when she says that the 
erotic is not confined to sex and the bedroom, but is 
a quality of passion that flows through our entire 
lives. She condemns capitalism when she says: 

The principal horror of any system which defines 
the good in terms of profit rather than in terms of 
human need, or which defines human need to the 
exclusion of the psychic and emotional components 
of that need— the principal horror of such a system 
is that it robs our work of its erotic value, its erotic 
power and life appeal and fulfillment. Such a sys- 
tem reduces work to a travesty of necessities, a duty 
by which we earn bread or oblivion for ourselves 
and those we love. But this is tantamount to blind- 
ing a painter and then telling her to improve her 
work, and to enjoy the act of painting. It is not only 
next to impossible, it is also profoundly cruel 
(Sister/Outsider, p. 55). 

Lorde’s revulsion at the alienation of labor 
echoes Marx’s observation that “the machine does 
not free the laborer of work but deprives the work 
of all interest” (quoted in The Miners General 
Strike and the Birth of Marxist-Humanism, p. 
33). Likewise, her understanding of all of life as 
humanly embodied and humanly created echoes Marx’s 
philosophic call for revolutionaries to understand the 
subjectivity of “human sensuous activity (and) practice” 
(“Theses on Feuerbach,” quoted in Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution, p. 115). 

Mieli links the economic and the relational, pointing to: 
the fetish, the stereotyped fantasy, the commodity. The 
coerced sexuality of capital transforms women and men 
into commodities and fetishes, and yet underneath their 
masked appearance as zombie and robot, as things, living 
beings are hidden, and a censored desire is struggling (pp. 
168-169). 

BEYOND DIALECTIC OF PASSION AND SILENCE 

It is the particular responsibility of queer left thinkers 
to point out the role that heterosexism plays in main- 
taining capital’s ill logic. But it is here that the problems 
with this legacy begin to multiply. There is a pull, for 
instance, toward intuitionism and immediacy. Anzaldua 
and Hay have turned to questions of spirituality as pri- 
mary. For example. Hay speaks of a “socially invisible 
Arc” between gay men that can “zap into both our eager- 
ly ready bodies total systems of knowledge” which, he 
speculates, is an “inheritable consciousness” (pp. 257-58). 
Once the intuitive is so invoked, it becomes an inaccessi- 
ble fact of individual consciousness, rather than a con- 
sciously shared objective development. 

It is important to critique these thinkers with an eye to 
what they bring to the movement of the Idea of Freedom. 
The fact that the queer left legacy is incomplete provides 
new opportunities, and a responsibility as exemplified in 
the queer left’s attitude to organization, which can best 
be characterized as deep distrust. Carpenter makes a fas- 
cinating comment that from 1883 “forward I worked def- 
initely along the Socialist line: with a drift, as was nat- 
ural, towards Anarchism” (England’s Ideal, p. 115). 
Why did it seem natural, especially at an historic junc- 
ture prior to even the reformism that Bernstein imported 
into established socialist circles? Perhaps because the 
rigidity, hierarchy and self-importance— not to mention 
puritanism— of the Left appeared as yet another false 
naturalism. The fun-house mirror effect of being a clos- 
eted gay theorist was a price that these thinkers were 
unwilling to pay. 

But this attitude of distrust can become self-limiting 
in today’s post-Stonewall era rather than self-develop- 
ing. The queer left critique of post-Marx Marxist organi- 
zations is appropriate, but not outside of a thorough con- 
sideration of the dialectics of philosophy and organiza- 
tion. While some— from Bayard Rustin’s key role in the 
Civil Rights Movement, to Huey Newton’s stated sup- 
port for the Gay Liberation Movement, to the decentral- 
ized forms of ACT-UP— have raised crucial questions 
concerning les-bi-gay liberation and organization, the 
task of returning to the high points of these movements 
and not allowing the needed revolutions to fall short, is 
ours. 

Transcending the dialectics of passion and silence can- 
not be achieved through assimilation. We have to negate 
the alienation of capitalism, and negate that negation 
with the creation of a new human being, embodied and 
loving other human beings without the fetters of the old 
order. The thinkers of the queer left legacy have 
bequeathed a responsibility to us: to bring the fullness of 
Marx’s humanism to bear on queer liberation and, thus, 
human liberation. 



Audre Lorde, 1934-1992 
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READERS AS REPORTERS ON THE INTERNATIONAL SCENE 


Here is the bad news that has just been 
introduced by the Italian left-wing gov- 
ernment — a new law now legalizes pri- 
vate employment agencies to hire work- 
ers and introduces the renting of work- 
ers. A gospel of flexibility-mobility-global- 
ism has triumphed that will optimise 
exploitation, subject workers to variable 
times and an intense rhythm. About 30 
agencies and 200-300,000 workers a year 
are expected to be involved. The Dutch 
multinational START aims at getting 
10% of the Italian market and the ACLI 
(Associazione Cristiana Lavorati Italiani) 
came to an agreement with Kelly, the U.S. 
agency, for placing workers. 

A. Massaro 
Milan 

* * * 

The monthly delivery of N&L means 
more to me than you can imagine. The 
corruption and absurdity of the official 
political world and the “justice” system in 
Ecuador is so blatant and palpable that 
one could easily be living between the 
pages of Kafka or Lewis Carroll. N&L 
helps to bring me up to earth. 

The Popular Assembly (which voted to 
call itself a “constituent assembly”) has 
turned out to be a cruel joke. The two 
major right-wing parties control it and 
stifle any possible efforts at genuine con- 
stitutional reform. Assembly members 
get paid about $5,000 a month while pub- 
lic school teachers get $400 and went on 
strike because the government was over 
two months late in paying them. Hospital 
workers went on strike for the same rea- 
son, and a nation-wide network of 
campesinos shut down all inter-city 
transportation in protest over a proposal 
to privatize their social security. By mid- 
April papers reported a total victory for 
the campesino protest. Of course, the 
political leaders and journalistic pundits 
insisted social security was never in dan- 
ger and said the campesinos had been 
“manipulated” by their leaders for politi- 
cal reasons. Sound familiar? 

Roger 

Ecuador 

* * * 

N&L is the best thing on the Left 
since Karl Marx. I have been in Romania 
for a year witnessing the day to day 
fightback against the retrogressionist 
agenda of the West, President Clinton 
and the IMF in the person of Poul 
Thomsen. After eight years of rule by 
Ceasescu’s former right hand man, Ion 
Iliescu, the country went from having no 
foreign debt and hunger to having a 
massive debt and hunger. The facade of 
bourgeois democracy since the “revolu- 
tion” has brought with it also a cut in 
social spending, a doubling of medical 
costs, and massive layoffs. The rosy 
dawn of market economics has also 
brought with it the re-emergence of child 
labor and child slavery. J. Gigante 

Romania 

* * * 

One condition for the survival of the 
Serbian regime is the permanent produc- 
tion of hate, war, isolation and sanctions. 
Patriotic euphoria and closing ranks 
regarding the national question are only 
an instrument which diverts attention 
from the economic and social poverty 
which affects a majority of the population 
in this country. The violation of basic 
human rights of the Albanian people in 
Kosovo is not an internal issue, nor is the 
escalation of one more war in the 
Balkans. The regime’s media wants us to 
get used to victims as statistics. They 
want to convince us that the state of war 
is a natural state in the Balkans. We will 
not get used to this. We know that there 
are alternatives to war. As a women’s 
peace group we will widen our solidarity 
with our Albanian friends and continue 
our protest against the war in Kosovo. 

Stasa, Women in Black 
Yugoslavia 

* * * 

Everyday we see what is passing for 
“the new South Africa” is turning out to 
be just what I predicted in my speech in 
Washington, D.C. on the eve of the elec- 
tions — that “nothing is going to change. 
Only the faces in the government are 
going to change — white faces replaced by 
black faces.” The South African revolution 
is still to come. 

The euphoria is over. The people are 
looking for an alternative. But the “Left,” 
as usual, is still in splinters. 

Phyllis Ntantala 
Michigan 


Israel’s Independence Day saw a gath- 
ering by 10,000 right-wingers at Har 
Homa for a day of picnicking, speeches, 
nationalist songs and placement of the 
cornerstone for the settlement planned at 
the site. This was offset (in decibels 
rather than quantity) by a counter- 
demonstration of 1,000 peace activists 
from Bat Shalom, Peace Now, and Gush 
Shalom, directing our sirens, horns, 
drums, cowbells, kazoos, trumpets, whis- 
tles, and chanting at the spectacle oppo- 
site. Under the present Israeli govern- 
ment we cannot do very much but we felt 
the need to let the settlers, government, 
outside world, our children and heaven 
know that this evil will not pass unre- 
marked. We hope that next 
Independence Day will be marked by 
peace, justice and a sister state of 
Palestine beside the state of Israel. 

Gila Svirsky 
Jerusalem 


AMERICANS 

WITH 

DISABILITIES 


On Mother’s Day, ADAPT gave out its 
“Ten Worst States Awards” to recognize 
the 10 states who most clearly failed to 
demonstrate a commitment to home and 
community-based service options for 
Americans with disabilities and older 
Americans who want to remain indepen- 
dent and live at home as long as possible. 
Instead of creating programs to promote 
that kind of dignity, these states prefer to 
spend their money on costly and dehu- 
manizing institutional programs such as 
nursing homes and ICF/MR facilities. 
Your readers ought to know which they 
are, beginning with the very worst: 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Florida, Ohio, and Kentucky. (And 
Washington, D.C., Texas, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Arkansas weren’t far 
behind.) 

Jennifer Burnett, ADAPT 
Memphis 

• 

SUBSTITUTE FOR MURDER? 

When Wisconsin passed its new law so 
vaguely worded that it banned all abor- 
tions, the shock was to learn that the 
penalty that doctors faced was a mandato- 
ry life sentence. Evidently this is the next 
best thing to murdering them that the 
anti-abortion forces could come up with. 

Outraged 

Chicago 

• 

WHO MAKES HISTORY? 

It was the East German Revolt in 
1953, the Hungarian Revolution in 1956, 
the Polish workers in 1970 — and the 
Russian workers at the point of produc- 
tion through it all — that brought state- 
capitalism down in Russia. President 
Reagan had nothing to do with it, even 
though the Republicans claim that victo- 
ry for the “gipper.” It shows how little the 
Republicans know about history and who 
makes it. 

When the East German workers on 
June 17, 1953, showed that no power on 
earth could continue to force them into 
submission, when they laid down their 
tools and walked out, they opened a new 
epoch of freedom struggles against state- 
capitalism that hasn’t stopped yet. When 
labor gets up from their knees the whole 
system of capitalism falls apart. That’s 
what working people have to recognize. 

Retired worker 
Whittier 

* * * 

I was shocked when I heard about the 
Daimler buyout of Chrysler. There goes 
Chrysler’s “Buy American” campaign. 
Company officials are saying our jobs 
won’t be affected, but we know from expe- 
rience that what’s good for the company 
is not good for the workers. 

Chrysler employee 
Detroit 

* * * 

In the past we had an international 
auto union. We’re going to have to go 
back to that but on a much higher level 
so autoworkers throughout the world will 
be able to get together. That’s the only 



Readers' Views 


way we’re going to be able to stand up to 
these new giants. 

Retired Chrysler workers 
Detroit 

* * * 

I’m an 80 year oldster who has seen a 
lot of history and continues to read a lot. 
I’ve had my belly full of Social Democrats 
who think socialism can come about via 
parliamentarism. I’m convinced that the 
international emancipation of all work- 
ers at the point of production is where all 
things in society have to begin. Fm also 
convinced that the most creative labor 
movement was right here in the U.S. In 
the late 1870s the Paris Commune was 
the influencing factor for all workers in 
America trying to move toward the 
future which means to socialism. When 
a worker begins to reason out working 
conditions at the point of production it’s 
the beginning of socialist thinking. 

Still fighting 
Minneapolis 


POL POT AND ‘JUSTICE 1 

Pol Pot’s death brought home all over 
again how milli ons of people in Cambodia 
died for absolutely nothing. Some news- 
caster said Pol Pot’s death “robbed the 
Cambodian people of justice,” but what 
justice would there have been if he had 
lived? Would a trial have brought justice? 
Tb have justice we have to have a just 
and free society. In life or death Pol Pot 
only proves the need for a totally new 
human society. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Bremerton, Washington 


INDIA 

The hypocrisy of the U.S. “regulating” 
India’s belligerent nuclearism is terrify- 
ing enough. But the BJP-led govern- 
ment’s decision to develop the bpmb 
marks a frightening progression from the 
sacking of the Ayodhya mosque in 1902 to 
the present, as discussed by Maya Jhansi 
in the N&L April lead. This masculinist 
and obscurantist political party has now 
sacrificed all of India’s history on the 
altar of intimidation: not only of Pakistan 
but of labor and of thought. Human cre- 
ativity and progress — which had been 
the spiritual root of Hinduism for mil- 
lenia — is now banished in favor of “the 
domination of world labor,” as Raya 
Dunayevskaya once described the 
hunger for nuclearism by the capitalist 
leaders. Professor 

San Jose 

* * * 

The bombs set off by the BJP in India 
and the response to it there shows how 
tragic it is when there is no one address- 
ing the crises a country is facing except 
the Right. It made me think of this coun- 
try in 1996 when no one was addressing 
trade issues for blue-collar workers, peo- 
ple felt desperate, and Pat Buchanan 
came forward. Young African Americans 
who look to Farrakhan have something 
in common with those workers who 
looked to Buchanan. 

Activist since the ‘ 60 s 
Memphis 

* * * 

I have been reading N&L for more 
than a decade and am grateful for how it 
informs me about the important issues 
worldwide like the human rights move- 
ment, welfare reforms, and socialization 
of labor. The way the theoretical issues 
tied to practice are presented is invalu- 
able. We here get a rosy picture of the 
West from the regular newspapers and 
magazines but the other side of the pic- 
ture is never shown to the developing or 
underdeveloped countries. 

Philosophy teacher 
India 


DIALOG ON ISRAEL-PALESHNE 

I attended a very interesting meeting 
on Israel/Palestine here that included Dr. 
Ghada Talhami, a Palestinian professor, 
and Rabbi Arnold Wolf. Dr. Talhami 
spoke of the importance of Fanon to the 
Palestinian movement, and in response 
to a question on Fanon’s view of the sin- 
gle party state as the “dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie,” she talked about the 
rethinking within the movement: “We 
have to fight on two fronts, including for 



democracy in our own movement. It will 
be a long struggle,” she said. It was mov- 
ing when Dr. Talhami and Rabbi Wolf 
embraced at the end, and it made the lat- 
est news of violence against Palestinian 
demonstrators even harder to take. 

Gerard Emmett 
Chicago 

• 

NO TO LA MIGRA! 

The Gestapo-like raids carried on by 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service (La Migra) against “illegals” here 
recently are creating a police state 
atmosphere for people without papers. 
Those arrested, reportedly from Mexico 
and Guatemala, were led away in hand- 
cuffs and chains, for the crime of trying to 
earn a living. Seven work places were 
raided; people were arrested dining out; 
others were arrested in their homes. 

The director of the District Office of 
the INS told us, “Most of the money ends 
up leaving the country as money orders 
to moms, dads, spouses and kids in 
Mexico. It doesn’t do your community 
any good. The INS looks at this as an 
opportunity to re-create 78 jobs for citi- 
zens and legal aliens.” So now the INS is 
a job creator? It’s evidently fine when a 
multinational corporation takes its 
money out of the community to give to its 
board of directors and stockholders. But 
when workers send a little home to help 
their families, somehow they are robbing 
the community. We say “No” to La Migra! 

Angry citizen 
Oregon 


WHAT 

IS 

WOMEN’S 

LIBERATION? 


At a meeting of Indonesians in the 
U.S. May 17, there was much praise for 
the women in the current uprising. 
Women’s political activism is not new, 
however. One participant compared 
women’s groups in Sumatra to those in 
Argentina because in both countries 
women went all over the country 
demanding information about the disap- 
peared. Sumatra has been so devastated 
by the current regime that where there 
are no longer men present to protest the 
continued land-grabs by the government, 
women have taken up the task. And in 
1992, once when the government was try- 
ing to seize land from poor people to build 
a golf course and another time when it 
was taking the land so one of Suharto’s 
companies could build on it, women stood 
naked in front of the bulldozers to stop 
them. This required two kinds of bravery 
in a Muslim country. Anne Jaclard 

New York 

* * * 

My interpretration is that a major 
problem with “feminism as we know it” is 
that it doesn’t go further into the dialec- 
tic beyond the first negation. Thus it 
remains within the bourgeois realm and 
can’t reach for true human liberation. 
The “feminism” I see simply strives for 
“equality with men” while men them- 
selves are not liberated. I think political- 
ly men suspect this is the case. It makes 
me wonder if the movement isn’t tending 
to split the genders rather than appeal to 
true liberation — which men would prob- 
ably go for. Concerned 

Chicago 

* * * 

The plan to change welfare child sup- 
port into a forced work program for the 
caregiver parent is not only an attack on 
mothers as women, it is also a deadly 
combination of classism, racism and 
mother-hatred. 

We are told that “work will set you 
free,” but wasn’t that a sign over the gate 
at Auschwitz? Money, not work, is what 
sets the rich free. Money, not work, is 
what a child needs to be assured of hav- 
ing one-on-one care. Whether we call it 
“Mothers’ Pension” (the name for welfare 
from 1920-1935), or “Family Alllowance” 
(as in European countries), or simply 
“government child support,” the solution 
is guaranteed child support for all depen- 
dent minors — not forced work “pro- 
grams” for their caregiving mothers. 

Pat Gowens, Welfare Warriors 
Milwaukee 
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There have been some stupid articles 
written about the “zippy new edition” of 
the Communist Manifesto that is being 
sold in bookstores from B. Dalton in 
Greenwich Village to Waldenbooks near 
Wall Street. But there was one sensible 
quote reported from the managing direc- 
tor of Verso, the leftist publisher, to 
explain why it has done well enough to 
demand a second printing of 20,000 
copies: “It describes capitalism as a sys- 
tem capable of transforming the entire 
globe, but also as a system prone to the 
most terrible crises and convulsions. And 
that captures the mood of the moment, the 
sense of insecurity.” Agreed 

New York 

* * * 

I appreciated your classes in 
Philosophy and Revolution. I believe in 
Marx’s philosophy. On the 150th anniver- 
sary of his Communist Manifesto, it is 
important to see what it means for today. 
We are in a process of negation. People are 
complaining that their jobs are going 
because of NAFTA and that they have to 
work two jobs. Their conditions are terri- 
ble. The process is historical, as long as 
there are people, there will be negation. 
Marxism will continue to live as long as 
there are working people. 

Haitian woman 
New York 

* * * 

I went to a forum for Wei Jingsheng, the 
famous democratic activist who was exiled 
from China. In talking about Marxism Wei 
said it was the root of all the sufferings the 
Chinese people have undergone. I have a 
feeling that although Wei is strongly 
against communism he will cooperate with 
the Chinese Communist Party if he really 
wants to be the so-called “father of the 
Chinese democratic movement.” I believe 
the next generation of leaders there will 
abandon Marxism and Mao Zedong’s 


though^ openly and change the name of 
the party, because otherwise they will not 
coexist with the private capitalists who 
have been getting stronger and demanding 
more political power. Only then do I think 
Marxism will win back the working class. 

Chinese Scholar 
Canada 

* * * 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s critique of 
Molyneux’s Marxism and the Party in 
“From the Archives” (April N&L) leaves 
one breathless at the idea that Marxist 
organization could be separated so totally 
from both philosophy and the actual revo- 
lutions of the day. No wonder Molyneux 
thought Marx’s “legacy” had to be “over- 
come.” Vulgar Marxists are always aller- 
gic to the integrality of philosophy and 
organization that Marx practiced, which 
demands that revolutionaries be disci- 
plined by the Idea. But if it is not the self- 
determination of the Idea of Freedom that 
is the life-process of the organization, how 
can its historic right to exist even be con- 
ceived? Revolutionary organizer 

Tennessee 



AMERICAN YOUTH 

While Kevin Michael’s article on “a rad- 
ical youth movement rising to confront 
global retrogressive times” (May N&L) 
ably traced the militance and many-sided- 
ness of youth activity today, just as impor- 
tant was his challenge to it to develop a 
philosophy of revolution. In my recent 
experiences, many of today’s activists, 
young and old, focus so keenly on the need 
for a mass movement that they are unwill- 
ing to confront the insufficiency of activity 
alone. Activist for revolution 

Memphis 

* * * 

I have been thnking about the lead on 
youth in the May issue because we seem to 
live in a world of juxtaposed opposites. The 
media has certainly played up the “revolts” 
on college campuses around the country 
demanding the right to binge drink at frat 
parties. What the media ignored complete- 
ly was the half dozen teenagers in Ohio 
who went on strike against McDonald’s, 
demanding to be treated like human 
beings by the managers. The biggest sur- 


prise to me was that this is the first time 
there has ever been a strike against 
McDonald’s in the U.S.! Erica Rae 

Illinois 

* * * 

I woke up this morning hearing a news 
report that while California spends a very 
small amount per student in public 
schools, it spends three times that amount 
per student in jail or prison. It sounded as 
though they were saying if you wanted a 
good education, you should commit a crime 
and go to prison. Observer 


Bay Area 



Workers who come from previously so- 
called “socialist countries” seem to have a 
more profound picture of capitalism than 
others. One such worker now in the U.S. 
told me: ‘Yes, America is a free country. 
But the only freedom you really have is 
freedom of speech and that doesn’t mean 
that your voice is really heard. In practice 
you have no freedom at all if you don’t have 
a lot of money.” Translator 

Canada 

* * * 

Now we have even state legislators com- 
plaining about “capitalism.” It was OK 
until the corporations started threatening 
their jobs, like trying to take over the state 
prison system by privatizing it. You never 
used to hear politicians saying capitalism 
was getting too greedy. Now you hear it all 
the time. With capitalism taking over their 
turf, they will be like kings without a 
throne. Militant Black worker 

Memphis 

• 

ROSA LUXEMBURG 

How the Archives column on Rosa 
Luxemburg in the May issue made me 
long for the type of revolutionary who 
would arm the masses in a place like 
Indonesia today with a philosophy that can 
build on the spontaneity of their actions. 
The media present the youth in Jakarta’s 
streets as incomprehensible and mindless. 


The voices of revolt are not allowed to be 
heard. 

Revolutionary internationalist 
Memphis 

* * * 

I’ve been reading some collected writ- 
ings of Rosa Luxemburg. It is pretty good 
stuff, all in all. She was a pretty sharp 
lady. I think I side more with her on the 
National Question than with Lenin. I won- 
der about some of the things she said about 
Lenin and Trotsky being anti-democratic. 
But I was really interested in her historical 
analysis of Christianity, where she said in 
effect that the early Christians were “con- 
sumer communists.” Prisoner 

Texas 


WHO READS N&L AND WHY 

I am pleased and excited to know that 
here in the imperialist-capitalist environ- 
ment there are still active groups who do 
not compromise with the present evil sys- 
tem of our society today. I am the brother 
of a human rights lawyer murdered in the 
Philippines in 1988. It is true that “a tree 
is bom, a tree dies, but the forest fives for- 
ever.” The struggle for the protection of 
human rights is increasing in the 
Philippines. The triggerman was sen- 
tenced to fife imprisonment, while the 
mastermind was later promoted from 
major to colonel. New subscriber 

California 

* * * 

What a great paper! Your coverage of 
every issue is outstanding. It gives me an 
insight to all freedom struggles around the 
world. This helps me to prepare for the 
future and my return back into society 
from prison and to see what role I can play 
to help change the world. Prisoner 

Arizona 

* * * 

Fm enclosing $5 for a sub for my grand- 
son who is 19 years old. When I was 19 I 
was at Pearl Harbor with the fleet that got 
the hell beat out of us. I never had a news- 
paper like N&L then, and it took me a 
while to find out I was a revolutionary and 
not just a rebel. I hope this sub will help 
him find the way to know himself. 

Retired worker 
California 
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Black/Red View 


Black class ‘Struggles in Steel’ 


by John Alan 

Recently PBS carried a documentary called 
“Struggles in Steel.” This documentary was essentially 
a passionate retelling, by retired Black steel workers, of 
their long struggle against racial segregation and dis- 
crimination in the steel industry and in their own 
union, the Steelworkers. 

As one Black steel worker in “Struggles in Steel” put 
it: “No stoiy, no museum can know what it’s like unless 
you were in there.” 

“In there” for this steel worker meant that until the 
1970s Black workers in the steel mills were restricted to 
working at the “lowest, dirty, filthy, man killing jobs” 
such as in hot flue holes where the skin on the face of 
workers came off with their goggles, at the blast fur- 
naces and maintaining and cleaning the coke ovens. The 
bossing and skilled production jobs were reserved for 
white steel workers and called “white man’s” jobs. 

“Struggles in Steel” places the story of these Black 
steel workers in the context of the urbanization and 
industrialization of Black workers after World War I. 
They do not hide the fact that African American work- 
ers were used to break strikes dining the 1919 steel 
strike. The overt racism of white workers supposedly 
dates back to that. But the memories of these senior 
Black steel workers soon reveal the eventual crucial role 
Black workers would play during the Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee (SWOC) campaign of 1936. 

In a chorus of animated memories, Black workers 
recited a history of how they and their fathers organized 
the Union. They said with emphasis: “WE organized it; 
other people didn’t need the union, the doors were open 
to them.” 

One Black worker remembered how his father went 
around to Black bars and churches to collect union dues. 
“At that time if they knew you were organizing a union 
you were automatically fired.” Another worker said: “In 
1936 the union finally realized that they needed Black 
workers to survive, [and then] the SWOC launched a 
recruiting campaign with a policy of racial equality that 


Positive Sexuality Coalition 

Chicago — The Coalition for Positive Sexuality 
(CPS), the guerrilla-style HIV prevention/birth control 
outreach organization, has been under attack by Bishop 
Henry Trotter of Sweet Holy Spirit Full Gospel Baptist 
Church for distributing “Just Say Yes” booklets to 
Chicago Public School youth. He held two press confer- 
ences expressing his objection to “Just Say Yes” because 
he thinks CPS is forcing the material onto students, that 
the material is too graphic, and that it is promoting 
homosexuality. Trotter is starting a campaign to stop 
CPS handing out information to youth in front of the 
schools. 

CPS is an organization made up of AIDS and pro- 
choice activists, students and educators that came 
together in 1992 out of the need for a quality sex-ed cur- 
riculum, which is lacking in Chicago schools, and con- 
dom availability. The Family Life material used in the 
schools is not sufficient to the needs of youth. “Just Say 
Yes” addresses sex-ed, birth control information from a 
pro-sex, feminist and queer point of view in teen lingo to 
hand out to students as they enter into school along with 
condoms. 

CPS wants to force the Chicago Public Schools to come 
up with a comprehensive sex-ed program that is pro-sex, 
pro-queer, feminist and culturally sensitive. We believe 
it’s great to be proud of one’s sexual orientation regard- 
less' of whether one is lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgen- 
dered or heterosexual and that one’s sexual orientation is 
a state of being, not a lifestyle choice. The booklet also 
discloses resources for teens in the city and across the 
country. It’s harder for queer teens of color who live out- 
side of the predominantly white queer ghetto on the 
North Side to find allies or support due to an absence of 
a queer movement on the West Side and South Side and 
they face greater retribution due to isolation. CPS 
believes it is okay to be sexual as long as it is consensual 
and responsible. 

If you want further info about CPS phone (312)604- 
1654. —Darrell Gordon 


New York — "Guns, Drugs, and Colonies: Panama, 
Puerto Rico and the Changing Face of U.S. Militarism” 
was the subject of a meeting on April 29 sponsored by 
the War Resisters League, radio station WBAI, and 
NACLA, a journal on Latin America. We learned from 
Jesus Alemancia, a popular educator and sociologist in 
Panama, and Wanda Colon Cortez of the Caribbean 
Project for Justice and Peace in Puerto Rico, that at the 
very moment the U.S. is talking about decolonizing 
their countries, it is actually expanding its military 
presence and control. 

Colon Cortez explained that 13% of Puerto Rican land 
is taken up with U.S. military bases, including the 
entire island of Vieques. Even as Congress is planning 
to have Puerto Ricans vote on their status (it is now a 
“commonwealth” of the U.S.), Puerto Rico’s traditional 
military role is being reinforced: the number of soldiers 
stationed there will be increased as U.S. soldiers are 
required to leave Panama; the U.S. is developing a huge 
radar project under the guise of an anti-drug campaign. 

July 25 marks the 100th anniversary of the U.S. inva- 


Black workers could support ... but racism would still 
remain a sore point in the union.” 

Throughout this section of “Struggles in Steel”, Black 
workers recall how they had to fight both the company 
and the union during the World War II years by wildcat 
strikes. Although the Black workers didn’t mention it, 
there was a legal method by which racism could be prac- 
ticed then in the Wagner Act itself. This Act had given 
legal status to unions and to union-negotiated contracts. 
Thus, even if these contacts contained race discrimina- 
tion clauses, they were enforceable under the law. For 
40 years, the National Labor Relations Board rejected 
any idea that race discrimination constituted unfair 
labor practice. It took the Civil Rights Movement and 
the 1964 Civil Rights Bill to invalidate those manage- 
ment/union contracts which froze Black steel workers in 
low paying menial jobs. 

The underlying theme in “Struggles in Steel” is the 
uneasy relationship that Black workers had with the 
Steel Workers Union. On one hand they knew that they 
needed a union to deal with the steel companies. And on 
the other hand, they knew from experience that the 
union engaged in racist practices detrimental to their 
interests. 

For example, the 1970 law suit brought by two Black 
steel workers to the Federal Court in Northern 
Alabama charged both the United Steel Workers of 
America and the steel companies for violating the 1964 
Civil Rights Act. The court ruled in favor of these work- 
ers. It ordered the steel companies and the Union to 
divide a $30 million compensation reward to all Black 
steel workers and open all job classifications to Black 
workers. The Black workers said that the $300 checks 
they received were a pitiful reparation for 30 years of 
racial discrimination. 

The Implementation Committee, created by the 
Court to end racism in promoting and hiring workers, 
was itself a bureaucratic barrier. Because this 
Committee was mandated to be composed of one Black 
worker, one Union representative and one company rep- 
resentative, it could never arrive at a required unani- 
mous decision and thus each case reverted back to the 
Northern Alabama Federal Court. 

As the struggle continued. Black steel workers were 
shocked and disturbed that their fight for equality was 
considered by leaders of some of the United Steel 
Workers locals to be reverse discrimination and wanted 
to lead their locals out of the National Union. “This is 
more hurt than [when] we didn’t get enough money,” 
said a Black worker, “money is tangible, [that] idea is 
non-tangible.” Another worker said “Until we eliminate 
racism in the United States we well never have a 
humanist society in the United States.” 

What these Black steel workers discovered is that 
there is no final victory. Racism is not the only force they 
are concerned with. After they won equality in the steel 

Ogoni student demo 

Chicago — On May 2 Amnesty International and 
the National Union of Ogoni Students— the Students’ 
Unit of the Movement for the Survival of the Ogoni 
People (MOSOP)— held a “Day of Education and Action 
for Human Rights in Nigeria.” About 50 people partici- 
pated. Many of the dozen or so Ogoni and other 
Nigerians there had experienced the terror of the 
Abacha regime firsthand, including Charles Wiwa, 
refugee and nephew of Ken Saro-Wiwa. 

The vast majority of the participants were youth, 
including many high school students from campus 
Amnesty chapters. After watching a video documenting 
MOSOFs struggle against Shell Oil and listening to 
some representatives of MOSOP, we marched to a Shell 
gas station with a symbolic oil pipeline covered with red 
painted handprints of the youth to symbolize Shell’s 
blood-soaked hands. 

As we approached Shell, chanting many different 
things, Charles Wiwa started screaming: “Shell is a 
bloodsucker!” The power of that chant coming from him 
was overwhelming and everyone immediately joined in. 
His presence along with the other Nigerians’ made a 
real impact on the American youth there. 

— S.B. 


sion of Puerto Rico. While talking of giving people a 
choice of government, the U.S. is using the threats of 
drugs and illegal immigration to justify its occupation. 

The U.S. signed a treaty with Panama in 1977 to 
remove its troops by 1999, but four years ago, 
Alemancia said, it began negotiations to station troops 
there permanently. Howard Center is a military base 
masquerading as a “multilateral center against drugs.” 
There will also be a “tropic test center” for new weapons. 

On the bases that the U.S. is giving up, it is cleaning 
up the unexploded ordnance on only a small fraction of 
the land, so the land will be unusable. Also, research 
has revealed that the U.S. tested chemical weapons and 
uranium in Panama. 

Colon Cortez discussed the need to fight not only for 
your country’s rights, but for others as well. She is 
involved in a network with native people in Hawaii, 
Samoa, the Philippines and others. She agreed that it is 
going to take more than education to change this mili- 
tarized world; it requires a social transformation. 

—Anne Jaclard 


mills and in the union, permanent restructuring pulled 
the rug out from under them, as plant after plant was 
tom down. The globalization of the steel market and 
technical changes in producing steel are causing wide- 
spread unemployment which, as one worker put it, calls 
upon them to “organize and defend themselves ... in and 
outside the union ... to fulfill our destiny.” 


Black World 


(Continued from page 1) 

indisputably in the air. On the one hand, it became the 
vital impetus to the breathtaking growth of the Garvey 
movement. On the other hand, it and the 1917 Russian 
Revolution led to the organizational formation of Black 
Marxists into groups like the African Blood Brotherhood 
and around socialist journals like A. Phillip Randolph and 
Chandler Owens’s Messenger. 

Chicago, in 1925, saw the six year aftermath of the 
“Red Summer” of revolt culminate in the most proletari- 
an expression of Black radicalism to date with the found- 
ing of the American Negro Labor Congress (ANLC). 
Organized principally by the darkling figure of Lovett 
Fort- Whiteman, one of the Black radical tradition’s first 
Marxists, and the editor of the ANLC’s revolutionary 
organ, The Negro Champion, the Congress represent- 
ed an historic step in Black radicalism. 

As the Black radical economist Abram Harris wrote of 
the founding of the ANLC, in W.E.B. DuBois’s Crisis 
(April 1926): “Lovett Fort Whiteman [is] the Negro who 
more than any other person responsible for the Congress 
convening*... [I]t is evident that no assemblage like the 
Labor Congress, where Negroes gathered in primary 



interest of their economic fortunes as wage- earners, could 
have come to pass merely because Soviet Russia or some 
of its missionaries bade it meet. Not Soviet gold but social 
facts furnish the explanation for the convention’s radical- 
ism and its departure from the racial assumptions and 
logic of the older Negro social institutions.” 

By the time the sun had set on the ANLC and Lovett 
Fort-Whiteman, the organization had moved from 
Chicago to New York (in 1928), and Fort-Whiteman, who 
emigrated to Russia in 1930, had perished in Stalin’s 
purge of the Bolshevik leadership later in the decade. 

The birth of ANLC did not come easily. Between 1919 
and 1925, what transpired to bring such developments as 
Black revolt and the new national consciousness that 
found its organizational expression in the Garvey move- 
ment to the radical culmination represented by the ANLC 
was the kind of radical critique that Lenin and the mili- 
tant Jamaican poet Claude McKay leveled at American 
Communists for their failure to “face the Negro 
Question.” 

If the challenge to respond to a new stage of sponta- 
neous mass revolt, organization, and consciousness is the 
first test of Black radicalism, whether it is the “Red 
Summer” of 1919 or the 1992 Los Angeles rebellion, the 
second challenge came in the decade of the Great 
Depression. At this juncture, Chicago stepped forward as 
the center of Black radicalism in the form of the “Chicago 
renaissance.” This little recognized, yet more radical, pro- 
letarian based, successor to New York’s “Harlem renais- 
sance” emerged out of the social and economic depression 
besettng the Black working class. 

This second challenge was met by Black intellectuals, 
activists, writers and artists in Chicago during the 
Depression and World War II in so radical and creative a 
manner that it produced a new moment in Black cultur- 
al and political expression. Although Richard Wright, 
more than any other figure, is identified with this new 
stage of Black social realism, other significant contribu- 
tions were made in the social sciences by St. Clair Drake 
and Horace Cayton with publication of Black 
Metropolis, as well as a host of writers and artists. 

Black intellectuals, writers and artists of the “Chicago 
renaissance” were radicalized by their efforts to respond 
to the crisis in the Black condition. Black radicals of the 
“Chicago renaissance,” as Margaret Walker recently 
recalled at a conference recognizing the multifaceted 
renaissance, held in Chicago’s South Side Woodson 
Regional Library, were part of the historical movement of 
organized labor’s creation of the C.I.O. A half century 
later, when the Black working class was nearly decimat- 
ed in the Reagan decade by capitalist restructuring and 
deindustrialization, Black conservatism, not radicalism, 
emerged as the ideological response. 

The Black Radical Congress, meeting in Chicago this 
June, has before it not only the challenge to respond to 
the social and economic crisis of the Black working class, 
especially in light of the ideological obfuscation of Black 
conservatism. The BRC has also to meet the challenge 
presented by the 1992 Los Angeles rebellion, which like 
the “Red! Summer” of the 1919 became so pivotal a chal- 
lenge to ah earlier Congress of Black radicals, six years 
after the revolt. That 1925 Chicago Congress met the 
challenge, until the inner contradictions of Stalinism 
destroyed it. What lies ahead for the Black Radical 
Congress? 


U.S. occupation of Puerto Rico and Panama 
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Rosa Luxemburg Society meets on May Day 


Chicago — A three-day conference on Rosa 
| Luxemburg, held here over May Day weekend, brought 
together Luxemburg scholars and activists from Japan, 
Germany, France, Korea, and the U.S. 

Sponsored by the International Rosa Luxemburg 
; Society, in cooperation with William Pelz’s Institute of 
Working Class History and News and Letters 
Committees, conference participants viewed 
Luxemburg’s life and work from two vantage points: (1) 
the 100th anniversary of her famous essay, Social 
! Reform or Revolution (1898), in which she critiqued 
Eduard Bernstein’s revisionism; and (2) the situation of 
labor and other movements for human liberation today. 

In his opening speech, Narihiko I to, author of 
Rosa Luxemburg’s World (in Japanese), described 
the work of the International Rosa Luxemburg 
Society, from its founding in 1980 until today: “Why 
did we establish the Rosa Luxemburg Society? We 
wished first of all, to create an international net- 
work among Luxemburg . specialists the world 
over. At the same time, we wished to stimulate the 
democratization of ‘existing socialism’ and to over- 
come the Cold War.” Since then, international con- 
* ferences on Luxemburg have been held in 
Switzerland, Austria, France, Germany, Japan, 
China, and Poland, with one scheduled for Finland 
in September. Ito said that Chicago was chosen as 
the site of the first U.S. meeting because the eight- 
hour movement Chicago workers launched on May 
1, 1886, “bloodily suppressed by the police,” 
involved “a fundamental demand of the workers to 
live as human beings.” He also pointed to one of 
Luxemburg’s first articles, “On the Origins of May 
Day,” published in Polish in- 1894. 

“Rosa Luxemburg and May Day: As Concept and 
Experience” was the topic of Annelies Laschitza, author 
of a recent biography of Luxemburg, and editor of her col- 
lected letters, both in German. Laschitza pointed to other 
periods in which Luxemburg made a category out of May 
Day. In 1913, Luxemburg saw May Day as a form 


through which the proletariat could make “a direct 
appearance” on the historical stage, not hemmed in by 
parliamentarianism nor national borders. 

Three years later, in the midst of the carnage of World 
War I, Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht organized the 
historic rally of May 1, 1916, at which German workers 
for the first time came onto the streets against the war. 
They cheered Liebknecht’s speech, in which he declared: 
“Down with the war! Down with the government!” 
Liebknecht was arrested on the spot, and Luxemburg 
soon after: For Luxemburg, May Day always represented 
a form of internationalism which sprang not from pious 
declarations at international socialist congresses, but 
from the living history of the labor movement. 

In her presentation on Raya Dunayevskaya’s Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution, Olga Domanski of News 
and Letters Committees stressed the way in which 
Dunayevskaya had demolished “the myth that 
Luxemburg had no interest in women,” and the relevance 
of this for liberation movements today. 

In a presentation on “Rosa Luxemburg and the Berlin 
Workers’ Uprising in Januaiy 1919,” the Berlin-based 
historian Ottokar Luban detailed the days just preceding 
her murder by reactionary officers on the night of 
January 15-16, 1919. Luban also challenged the myth 
that Luxemburg was reluctant to participate in the 
abortive Spartacist uprising. 

In a presentation entitled “The Spirit and Mind of Rosa 
Luxemburg,” the Trotskyist theorist Paul Le Blanc, 
author of a book on Lenin, asked, in part on the basis of 
Dunayevskaya’s work, whether “being a woman enabled 
Luxemburg to develop a Marxist orientation animated by 
- qualities often beyond the reach of her male counter- 
parts.” Le Blanc emphasized the idealist dimension of 
Luxemburg’s Marxism, her rejection of all dogmatisms, 
and her unwavering confidence in the revolutionary con- 
sciousness of the masses. 

Other presentations by the historian Harvey Kaye (on 
the continuing relevance of socialism) and by the Korean 
economist Kim Dae Hwan (on capital accumulation) 


Rosa Luxemburg’s significance today 


(Continued from page 2) 

playing of women. Rather, it is the totality she aspires for 
‘future.’ The point, especially for us today, is not any 
counter-position of revolution and woman. Quite the con- 
trary...[W]hy I have changed the proposed title of a book 
on Rosa Luxemburg and the relationship to Marx’s theo- 
ries, from Marx’s theory of revolution to Marx’s philoso- 
phy of revolution, is that so long as we only talk of theo- 
ry, we are talking only of the immediate task of revolu- 
tion, that is to say the overthrow of capitalism. But when 
we talk of a philosophy of revolution, we do not mean only 
the overthrow of capitalism, but the creation of a new 
society. Only when we have that in mind can the revolu- 
tion be truly total.” 

When Dunayevskaya conceived of this book, so com- 
pletely was the focus on Luxemburg that there was only 
one chapter outlined on Women’s Liberation (WL), and 
only one at the end on Marx. By the time she had worked 
it out she realized, first, that she needed a whole part on 
Marx— which meant the “whole” of Marx, from his doc- 
toral dissertation to his “Ethnological 
Notebooks” written at the end of his 
life. Only then did she decide she also 
needed a whole part on WL, including 
as integral to it the chapter on 
Luxemburg “as feminist,” albeit a 
“reluctant” one. Once she had worked 
out Marx’s Marxism as a totality and as 
a philosophy of “revolution in perma- 
nence,” it became clear to her that the 
concept of Women’s Liberation could 
not be limited to a contrast of “then” 
and “now” as different historic periods, 
important as those differences are. 

Rather, Marx’s concept of the totally 
new human beings we have been striv- 
ing to become is what had to be worked 
out for all periods. 

All of this came after the part on 
Marx “refused to be confined to a single 
chapter,” as Dunayevskaya put it in 
another letter on the process of the book (which you can 
read in Women’s Liberation and The Dialectics of 
Revolution, the book she considered an “extension” of 
the Luxemburg work). The question is how did working 
out Luxemburg’s totality— as revolutionary theoretician, 
as activist, as internationalist, as feminist— compel the 
digging into the totality of Marx’s Marxism? 

IT IS NOT THAT Dunayevskaya’s long-standing cri- 
tique of Luxemburg’s Accumulation of Capital— a 
fight she had been waging since 1944— was lessened by 
her new appreciation for Luxemburg’s genius in catching 
the new phenomenon of imperialism at its very first 
appearance and breaking with German Social Democracy 
leader Karl Kautsky in 1910, four years ahead of Lenin. 
Nor was it lessened by her recognition of the importance 
that Luxemburg was the first to raise the problematic of 
our. day— the question of socialist democracy after the 
revolutionary conquest of power. If anything, her critique 
was actually sharpened, because those tremendous new 
facets Dunayevskaya saw in Luxemburg disclosed new 
facets also in Marx, in the way he had concretely antici- 
pated her questions right in Capital, especially on accu- 
mulation. 

Her question was whether what she called 


Luxemburg’s “tone-deafness to philosophy” could have 
prevented such a great revolutionary from seeing Marx’s 
philosophy of revolution, not just as economic theory or 
political theory or even theory of revolution, but all of 
that theory as a manifestation of the whole new continent 
of thought Marx had discovered in 1844 and kept on 
rethinking and developing right to the very end of his life. 

It may have been only a coincidence that the first tran- 
scription of Marx’s “Ethnological Notebooks” appeared at 
the same time the WLM burst forth at the beginning of 
the 1970s. But it was Dunayevskaya’s digging into those 
Notebooks as she was working out her Luxemburg book 
that disclosed his return at the very end of his life, on a 
new concrete level, to the Man/Woman relationship he 
had singled out at the very beginning, in 1844, as what 
reveals “to what degree man as a species has become 
human.” 

Indeed, looking at everything with the new eyes the 
WLM had given us, the study of Marx’s last decade dis- 
closed not only how ceaselessly Marx kept looking for 
new paths to revolution and how broad 
was his view of the forces of revolution. 
It also showed how distinctly different 
was his concept of a new society from 
that of all post-Marx Marxists, not only 
including but actually beginning with 
Engels. For, as against Engels’ view in 
his Origin of the Family, Private 
Property and the State that wom- 
ankind had suffered a “world historic 
defeat” with the move from a matrilin- 
eal to patrilineal society, for Marx there 
was “always one more revolution to 
make and the proof was in what one 
learned from defeat to transformation 
the next battle into a victory.” 

IN HER INTRODUCTION to Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation 
and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution, Dunayevskaya wrote that 
the unifying force for all three parts is 
the dialectical principle of the transformation of reality 
which she called “the warp and woof of the Marxian 
dialectic.” That is precisely the integrality that is more 
urgent to practice now than when it was worked out “as 
a book,” whether it be the relation of WL to Luxemburg 
as revolutionary and to Marx as philosopher of “revolu- 
tion in permanence” or whether it be the relation of all of 
post-Marx Marxism to Marxism as that philosophy. 

While there is no time to go into it here, I would con- 
tend that it is part of the “process” of this book that as 
soon as it was completed, she not only added new para- 
graphs (which can be found in the 1991 edition) but 
began work on a whole new book devoted to the question 
of the “dialectics of organization and philosophy” as the 
path no post-Marx Marxists had yet walked on, including 
both Luxemburg and Lenin. It remained unfinished 
when she died, but it verifies Narihiko Ito’s view that, 
whatever his differences with some of her points, “Raya 
Dunayevskaya has given new life to Karl Marx and Rosa 
Luxemburg as revolutionaries for our time. We need to 
read Raya’s last words in this work,” he continued in his 
review of this book, “as her message encouraging us 
about the future of humankind: ‘Only live human beings 
can recreate the revolutionary dialectic forever anew.’” 
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‘Free our people!’ 

Memphis, Tenn. — On May 10, Mothers’ Day, over 
500 people from across the country gathered downtown, 
for a national demonstration demanding that all people 
with disabilities have the opportunity to live indepen- 
dently in their communities with attendant care help, 
and not be warehoused in institutions. To begin with, 
the government must provide a living wage for the care- 
givers needed to make this possible. There are only four 

counties where 

Tennessee allows 
attendant care at 
home, and only if you 
need 24-hour assis- 
tance and are home- 
bound. Second, care- 
givers and agencies 
must treat people with 
disabilities as human 
beings with the right to 
self-determination. 

The demonstration 
was called by ADAPT 
(American Disabled for 
Attendant Programs Today), which announced its first 
annual Ten Worst States List. Their statement said in 
part: 

“Americans with disabilities and older Americans 
want choice in where they live, and the services neces- 
sary to live in the community should be provided at 
home. These services are known as home- and commu- 
nity-based, and while some states have developed exem- 
plary programs, ADAPT recognizes that many have not 
even tried,” 

Speakers were Black and white, women and men, 
young and old. Stephanie Thomas, an ADAPT organizer 
from Texas, explained that the protest was held on 
Mothers’ Day because 80% of people incarcerated in 
nursing homes are women. It was held in Tennessee 
because it tops the ten worst list. In this state, 95% of 
long-term care spending goes to nursing homes. 

Mike Auberger, one of ADAPTs co-founders, said: “In 
every one of these states people die in nursing homes— 
three every day. How many will die before Tennessee 
rights its wrongs? The ten worst fist is a list of shame. 
$38,000 was given to Gov. Sundquist by the nursing 
home industry in his last election. The second worst 
state is Mississippi. Third is Louisiana. Way down 
South, people with disabilities, young and old, have no 
choice. It is an indictment. The governors are guilty. 
They are the people who smile, and put us away.” 

A woman in the crowd pointed out, “Anyone can 
become disabled at any time. There are people here from 
all classes, races, ages, all over the country.” 

From the rally many of us went to The Kings 
Daughters and Sons Home, a nursing home in the inner 
city. Many people driving by showed their support as we 
lined up and chanted to let the people inside know that 
they are not forgotten, that in fact there is a movement 
to “Free our people! Now!” 

The next two days, over 100 people, many in whfeel- 
chairs, occupied the Governor’s office, demanding he 
talk to them. At the same time, 100 more people outside 
blocked the parking garage. On the fourth day the 
Federal Building was blockaded, until a bomb threat 
forced protesters to leave. They were demanding a 
response by A1 Gore, a Tennessean. During the cam- 
paign the administration gave lip service to home Care 
but has yet to take real action. 

—Another freedom fighter with a disability 

Letter from Ecuador 

The Movement of Feb. 5 [1997, that ousted President 
Abdala Bucaram] has been betrayed absolutely. A vio- 
lent opportunism in the Ecuadoran government permit- 
ted the election of one of its most corrupt members as 
interim president, and called a Constitutional Assembly 
which today is completely discredited, as it is made up 
of people belonging to the same powerful groups. The 
Assembly, betraying the Feb. 5 Movement, cost an enor- 
mous sum, while the masses are drowning between the 
mud and their poverty. The circle of power is narrowing 
and the same people are the protagonists, to such an 
extreme that the political climate favors the disgraced 
Abdala, making it possible to put his picture all over 
television in the electoral campaign— a farce and a joke 
that has become intolerable. 

We believe, as you do, and more every day, that the 
humanist thought of Marx is even more real today, and 
that we need his philosophic sustenance, which was so 
deformed and betrayed in the ghettos of the political 
parties that were unconditionally and uncritically obe- 
dient to Moscow and Peking. At this moment, there is a 
cozy alliance between all the politicos in order to cap- 
ture seats in the Congress and other posts; this electoral 
system is repugnant and reproduces the abysmal struc- 
tural class disparities in the country. We have done 
everything possible to keep alive the People’s Assembly 
that was bom in the Feb. 5 Movement, but the lack of 
commitment by most people has killed it. 

How much we need to discuss how to make new 
roads out of this globalized and inhumane world, a 
world of seeming scientific and technological weighti- 
ness, really weighed down with enormous cruelty by the 
North to the South. Ecuador’s external debt now 
absorbs 42% of our taxes. Don’t stop sending us news 
and theoretical articles. With the Marxist-Humanist lit- 
erature you have given us, you have clarified so much. 
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Clinton ready to deal in China as Asian economies teeter 


„ (Continued from page 1) 

workforce-locked factory gates and dormitories, confisca- 
tory fines, beatings by private security— they are backed 
up as before by “Public Security,” the police. 

What makes this production possible, and what 
threatens the regime, is the world’s largest army of 
the unemployed. Twenty million unemployed from 
state enterprises in the cities, by official count, is the 
smallest sector. Another 30 million are furloughed 
from state enterprises. Peasants displaced from the 
land have become a floating work force of perhaps 
140 million in the cities and towns. 

The young women of this group in particular have 
produced half of the shoes and a quarter of the cloth- 
ing sold in the U.S. and have made Nike, Taiwanese 
factory owners, and Chinese entrepreneurs prosper- 
ous while working below subsistence. Nike recently 
aimed to divert boycotts and protests over its pro- 
duction in Asia by pledging to hire no more workers 
under 18. But Nike is not even pretending to make 
promises about paying subsistence wages. The 
brush-and-glue-pot production techniques exposed 
in a recent television report on Nike and Adidas in 
Vietnam demonstrate that below-subsistence wages 
save companies on capital investment, even at the 
level of 19th century technology. 

Little wonder that this state-capitalist regime has 
reacted most harshly to any demands for worker 
control. As soon as they began, displaced peasant 
demonstrations in Beijing in 1979 and a union 
inspired by Poland’s then-insurgent Solidarity union 
were both quickly crushed. (For this reason, it is worri- 
some to hear that in Indonesia one student leader refused 
an offer by workers’ groups to join in the student demon- 
strations for fear things would “get out of control.” Some 
leaders in 1989 similarly had tried to use student I.D.s to 
screen entrants into Tiananmen Square, to separate 
themselves from workers who had formed the Beijing 
Workers Autonomous Union there.) 

Han Dongfang, jailed as a founder of that union, passed 
along a report from one factory in Guangdong which had 
the “right” to make a fired worker crawl out of the gate or 
face a beating. It was an all-too-typical factory, with 15- 
hour days, familiar as well to Karl Marx when he was 
writing “The Working Day” in Capital over 130 years ago. 
It shows the need to fight for the ten-hour day, let alone 
the eight-hour day, all over again, against capitalists who 
wouldn’t be satisfied if they could take all 24 hours in a 
worker’s day. 

Han was writing from Hong Kong because he is still 
barred from the rest of China even after Hong Kong’s 
return to Chinese control. (See China labor Bulletin, P.O. 
Box 72465 Central Post Office, Kowloon, Hong Kong.) 
Han’s exclusion gives the lie to Clinton administration 
claims that they pay attention to human rights and 
deserve credit for token release of political prisoners like 

Czech youth expose G8 

Prague, Czech Republic— The biggest police riot 
since the Velvet Revolution of 1989 took place here May 
16 between the police and youth. As in previous years 
when leaders of the Group of Eight industrialized coun- 
tries (G8) met in economic summits, demonstrations 
against multinational corporations took place through- 
out Europe. This year demonstrations escalated into 
fights in Birmingham, England, the site of the G8 sum- 
mit, Geneva, and here in Prague. 

A rally was held at Peace Square here, with partici- 
pants from Poland, Slovakia, and Germany as well as 
here. It seems that after the rally, someone called for a 
march to the center of town. The crowd grew from 200 
at the beginning of the rally to 2,000. Since the march 
was not announced beforehand, the 10 or 12 cops on 
hand tried to stop it, but they were soundly routed. 

However, when the riot police arrived, it was a differ- 
ent story. They came 200-strong with 100 more city 
police, and went in striking with the batons, hitting peo- 
ple on the sidelines as well as the youth in the forefront 
of the march. lV 

The police said they “restored order” by 10:50 that 
night and Monday rftoming declared that their behavior 
was adequate. How adequate can be estimated bythe 
fact that they had to assign police to take down the com- 
plaints continually streaming in. 

An important moment in the march occurred when a 
billboard depicting the far-right Republican leaders was 
torn down. Such billboards with indirect racist com- 
ments against the Romany people were put up through- 
out the country. 

The only left newspaper in town called the youths 
“vandals.” The charge of vandalism will be used against 
the demonstrators because rocks were thrown through 
the windows of two McDonald’s and one Kentucky Fried 
Chicken restaurants— the only very visible signs of 
multinationals and consumerism which is deplored by 
many here. What will be said in the coming days will be 
interesting to hear, for many of the politicians and com- 
mentators were active dissidents against the 
Communist regime. Their cry for sure will be “we are for 
peaceful demonstrations only.” 

The Czech youth hold a warm spot in the Czech 
hearts. There is a day set aside, Nov. 17, to commemo- 
rate the university students who demonstrated on Oct. 
28, 1939 against the Nazi occupation. And they remem- 
ber Jan Palach and Jan Zajic who in 1969 immolated 
themselves as a protest against the Russian invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. — A.T. 


Wei Jingsheng and Wang Dan. They weren’t released— 
they were expelled. This is just one more attempt to sepa- 
rate their voices from the opposition remaining within 
China, and is no more humanitarian than the mass depor- 
tation of workers and radicals in the U.S. in 1919 during 


tech investment. But with a tradition of sideline enter- 
prise, the army as a whole and as individual units is con- 
nected not only to military-related industry but even to 
farms, stores and factories. The military company accused 
of contributing campaign money to the Democrats was in 
. effect caught acting like a U.S. military contractor. 
It was in the satellite-launching business. 

Because sales from high-tech sidelines, even 
nuclear and chemical, enrich the military, they have 
supplied customers from Pakistan to Iraq even at 
risk of sanctions to China’s exports to the U.S. 
Export of the products of prison labor likewise 
makes money-something familiar to the U.S. as 
champion of free enterprise which is expanding 
prison industries at the expense of “free” labor. 

The ultimate in for-profit enterprise-sale of 
organs from executed prisoners— has its parallel in 
the U.S. in ghoulish calls to harvest organs of death 
^ row prisoners. But for China it chillingly echoes the 
3 stoiy from the pen of the great revolutionary writer 
<3 Lu Xun in the 1930s, “Medicine,” in which a poor 
c family, in the belief that it can cure their child’s 
| tuberculosis, bribes a jailer with all that they have 
$ to obtain the blood of a beheaded prisoner, a young 
| revolutionary. 

§ Blood is at stake today, the blood of a generation 
^ overworked and discarded in coastal export indus- 
s try, of peasants and workers displaced from land 
after the fire at the Zhili Toy factory in and work. The regime headed by Jiang Zemin may 

be able to dismantle Maoist state industry, but they 
cannot get past Mao Zedong’s state-capitalist lega- 
cy. Whether the policy is the gargantuan Three Gorges 



Survivors were locked in 
Shenzhen, just as before the blaze which killed 87 in 1993. 


the Palmer Red Raids. The fact is that 2,000 more politi- 
cal prisoners remain jailed, their numbers have swelled 
with fresh arrests of dissidents even in the month prior to 
the summit. 

This year it is projected that heavily subsidized state 
enterprises, the steel, chemical and other giant factories 
technologically behind world levels, will be shut down or 
sold off. This restructuring has been delayed so long 
because of the threat to those in power of massively 
expanding the numbers of unemployed. Premier Zhu 
Rongji has announced that, timed to the shutdown of 
state enterprises, ten ministries and fully half of the eight 
million cadres will be eliminated. 

Given the corruption at all levels of the Communist 
Party and state apparatus, the well-connected cadres 
were best able to escape punishment for their extortion 
and personal enrichment. The fear is that these are the 
cadres likeliest to survive this massive cutback. Many of 
these became the first successful private capitalists by the 
simple technique of spinning state property into their own 
hands. Meanwhile, groups of veteran cadres have already 
joined demonstrations of the unemployed. 

THE ARMY AS HIGH-TECH BOSS 

Even as the state divests itself of many industrial 
enterprises, the army is concentrating its economic power. 
The army, of course, has long received the bulk of high- 


Dam on the Yangtze River, worsening the North China 
water crisis, or military papitalism, or support for captive 
labor/free enterprise in export industry, the real hallmark 
of Mao’s legacy is silencing the voice of the masses. 

The recent factional document within the Communist 
Party, authored by Fang Jue, “China Needs a New 
Transformation,” reveals some internal tension, indicated 
by the room the author had to hint at national self-deter- 
mination for Tibet. Though Tibet is autonomous on paper, 
supporting actual Tibetan self-determination is as forbid- 
den as' workers’ autonomous self-organization, a position 
dissidents outside the party have kept alive. 

India’s nuclear tests have raised the stakes for China. 
If these nations and Pakistan dare flaunt their posses- 
sion of nuclear might for internal political gain, how far 
removed is actual use of nuclear might for internal polit- 
ical gain? Post war history has proven these three to be 
adversaries willing to do battle, and nuclear clout was a 
specter in China’s war with Vietnam. To the list of coun- 
tries with regimes ready to sacrifice a part of their pop- 
ulations to globalized production if not war, add 
Indonesia. That mass revolt there may not be matched 
elsewhere, at the moment, especially in China, makes it 
even more urgent to confront all regimes based on 
national chauvinism and suppression of workers’ free- 
dom and dissent. 


After Suharto, where to next in Indonesia? 


(Continued from page 1) 

to dismantle the structures which channelled billions 
into his friends and families bank accounts, including 
Habibie’s, he announced in May an end to government 
subsidies for fuel and electricity nearly doubling the 
price. After nationwide street actions erupted all over 
the country in response, he was forced to quickly cancel 
the order. It does not appear that Habibie will be able to 
impose IMF austerity demands on the masses with any 
more ease. 

The abyss into which the Indonesian economy has 
sunk will make it impossible to salvage capitalistically 
without either concessions to the masses, or serious 
repression. The U.S.-Europe-IMF is playing carrot-and- 
stick with monthly incremental billion-dollar payments. 
The Clinton administration, which supported Suharto in 
the past, is holding back on dollars until the political cri- 
sis is “solved”. The IMF Inc. has not come out immedi- 
ately with any endorsement of, or check for, Habibie. 

ROOTS OF REPRESSION, REVOLT 

However, the events of the past year in Indonesia, and 
throughout Asia, have shown that the crises can’t be 
solved “economically”. The currency collapse and debt 
crisis cover over the heart of the problem, and the locus 
of revolt— the hothouse growth of industrial sweatshops 
fueled by international capital. The “students” of these 
factories, men and women who left the poverty of villages 
to go into the exploitative electronics, textile and other 
manufacturing industries, are now out of work, angry 
and rebellious. Over the past five years, one of the central 
jobs for the police and military has been to stamp out 
strikes and union organizing drives in these industries. 

The Suharto regime was anxious to keep the student 
protests confined within campus gates because they did 
not want any coalescence with other forces. Although 
some student leaders have maintained their own separa- 
tion, some student organizations have sided, if not actu- 
ally united, with workers, women, human rights and 
other groups (See “Students lead opposition in 
Indonesia,” page 11). When student demonstrations were 
able to break out into the streets in the last three months, 
they have been joined by workers, employed and unem- 
ployed, from bus drivers and street vendors, to medical 
workers and government employees. The rejection of 


Suharto that trickled up to his own ranks, however, 
aimed to get rid of him in order to make Indonesia safe 
again for capitalism. 

Whatever illusions may still exist among the students 
concerning the role of the military after it brokered 
Suhartoh departure, they don’t exist for the masses. The 
military has based its “legitimacy” going back to the anti- 
colonialist movement, where it played a dubious, but 
always nationalist role in collaborating with the 
Japanese occupation while dining World War II fighting 
a guerrilla war at the same time. 

More relevant is the last military split, when Gen. 
Sukarno, who had ruled Indonesia since independence, 
tilted toward China and alliance with the PKI 
(Communist Party) in the 1960s at the height of the Sino- 
Soviet conflict. The failed “leftist” coup led to the demise 
of Sukarno, and as Suharto rose to power, a “purge” of 
leftists which meant not only the slaughter of the PKI, 
but all other leftists whom the PKI itself had not already 
eliminated. Well over 500,000 died in the blood bath. 
Suharto instituted his “New Order” government which 
had little other ideology than to supress opposition. 

In a contradiction within the revolt, the anti-Chinese 
element of the Suharto-led reaction in 1966 that led to 
the murder of half a million Indonesians, many of them 
ethnic Chinese, now has reappeared within the current 
anti-Suharto movement, which has once again scape- 
goated ethnic Chinese Indonesians. 

There are many tendencies within the current strug- 
gle, and although no new mass organizations have 
arisen, yet, out of the present moment, there are aspi- 
rants to power. Centrally is Amien Rais, head of the 
Muhammadiyah Muslim organization, who only recently 
shed his previously more fundamentalist religious views. 
Rais was not adverse to collaborating with Suharto in the 
past, and tried to impose his concept of a Philippine-style 
reformist “people power” on the Indonesian struggle. 

None of the aspirants to post-Suharto power have any 
roots in the deep mass unrest. It is clear that at this 
moment the Indonesian masses will not settle simply for 
a substitute for Suharto. As one Suharto official described 
the working-class unemployed during the May rebellions 
in Jakalta, “No one can really control them, not even the 
religious leaders. They are a factor to themselves.” All 
doors remain open in Indonesia. 

-May 26, 1998 
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Europe’s youth set anti-racist example 


by Kevin Michaels 

The results of an April 26 election in Saxony-Anhalt, a 
state in eastern Germany, startled many who have over- 
looked or ignored the resurgence of the forces of the 
extreme Right since reunification of the country in 1989. 
A party called the German People’s Union (DVU) cap- 
tured 13% of the vote on a platform of violent hostility 
towards immigrant labor, despite the fact that foreign- 
bom people make up only two percent of the population 
of eastern Germany, and even less than that in Saxony- 
Anhalt itself. A disturbing element of the DVUs electoral 
success is that 27% of the voters who supported it are 
under the age of 30. Gerhard Frey, the DVU’s leader, 
reacted to this by stating that “voting right-wing is part 
of youth culture, like techno [music] or skateboarding.” 

Emboldened by the vote results, a larger and more 
established far-right party, the National Party of 
Germany organized a large rally in the eastern city of 
Leipzig on May 1. Estimates of the turnout range from 
three to six thousand people. A small contingent of anti- 
racist demonstrators protesting the rally was set upon 
and beaten by police. 

This phenomenon of large and violent right-wing orga- 
nizations with a substantially young constituency is by 
no means limited to Germany, although that country- 
alone saw 2,353 reported instances of racist attacks in 
1996. Britain, the Scandinavian countries and the Czech 
Republic all have organized racist movements which 
encourage attacks on immigrants, Roma and Jews. Most 
menacing is France’s National Front, the virulently anti- 
immigrant party which increasingly figures as an elec- 
toral threat which may overtake the “establishment” 
right-wing parties of that country. 

Despite Gerhard Frey’s assertion that the right has 


won Europe’s youth, however, large and energetic organi- 
zations have risen to challenge these racists. Activists in 
the Republic of Ireland recently organized a nationwide 
mobilization on April 25 to protest their government’s 
anti-immigrant policy. Marchers in Dublin, Cork and 
Limerick turned out. Radical youth in Slovakia and the 
Czech Republic have been active in the defense of Roma, 
who are often targeted for racist attacks. And in France, 
a direct challenge to the threat of the National Front 
exists in the form of Ras l’Front, a large youth organiza- 
tion created in part by the revolutionary left to combat 
the upsurge of racism and fascism. 

These efforts of European anti-racist youth should 
serve as a model for a similar movement in North 
America, one that will combine aggressive confrontation 
of violent racists in the streets with the development and 
dissemination of the idea of a new society, free from 
racism. Since the breakup of the integrated organizations 
of the Civil Rights Movement era though, the former ele- 
ment, the street-fighting model, has predominated over 
the latter. 

Without doubt, America’s Klan movement is a terroris- 
tic one which has historically employed murder as its 
chief weapon. While its factions should be physically 
denied every venue they seek out to publicize their mes- 
sage, as activists succeeded in doing in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
on May 9 when the American Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan were driven from the steps of City Hall, to neglect 
the task of developing the idea of what should replace 
existing racist society fails to put American civilization 
itself on trial. 

This task should be the goal of North American anti- 
racists: to mount a thoroughgoing challenge to racism 
which attacks its integrality with capitalism itself. The 
growing ranks of prison solidarity and anti-police brutality 


Youth protest police brutality 


Chicago — Protesters of all races and ages came from 
the North, South and West sides for a noontime march 
through the Loop May 19, to mark Malcom X’s birthday 
and to express their anger at the rampant police brutality 
that plagues their neighborhoods. The police had to stop 
traffic as marchers filled all 
but one lane for over a block 
and a half of city streets. 

Youth who bear the brunt of 
police abuse made up a large 
portion of the marchers. 

Many expressed a 
renewed sense of hope fol- 
lowing the march. As Abe, a 
Black high school student, 
said, “Adults and people not 
affected by police brutality 
don’t realize that it’s going 
on. Teenagers, Black 
teenagers, minorities, are 
the most affected. It was the 
first time in a long time that 
I saw a lot of adults who 
were concerned about police 
brutality.” 

Cleo, a classmate of Abe’s 
agreed: “Some older people 
say the police are just doing 
their job. If something happened, you brought it upon 
yourself. But young people out here know it’s not what 
people did to bring it upon themselves. It’s because these 
cops feel that if they want to do it, they’re going to beat 
you.” 

Chicago youth are quick to tell stories from their per- 
sonal experiences to show how the police are at fault. Abe 
described one incident: “My sophomore year me and my 


boys were chilling out on the street. The police rolled by 
once, and then they rolled by again. We were in the alley 
by this brick wall. They were like: ‘Get up against it.’ We 
were like: What did we do?’ They were like: We heard 
someone say you got a gun.’ None of us had a gun. We were 

down on our hands and 
knees, cross-ankled, and 
they pushed all of our heads 
into the brick wall. I didn’t 
get a broken nose, but I was 
bleeding and had scratches 
on my forehead.” 

Another student, Taj, 
expressed disgust with the 
lack of freedom the police 
impose on young people of 
color: “Wrong place at the 
wrong time. There’s no way 
to avoid it, unless you stay 
in the house all the time.” 
Cleo was optimistic about 
^ the possibility of a move- 
's ment against police brutali- 
| ty helping young people to 
< get over the feeling of help- 
lessness. “People used to 
look at it, and not say any- 
thing because they were 
scared,” he said. “But there are more people starting to 
speak up and fight against it now.” 

Taj, however, Criticized the march’s religious leader- 
ship: “I didn’t like the end when they started singing and 
praying. That doesn’t do anything. They laugh at us when 
we pray like that. ‘God, please help these police to stop 
kicking our ass. Take the billy club from them when they 
are about to strike me with it.”’ —Jim Guthrie 
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Marcher demands Mayor Daley stop disrespecting 
Black and Latino community 


Students lead opposition in Indonesia 


The tragic shooting deaths of six student protesters 
in Jakarta on May 13 were a direct indication of how 
severe the ongoing crisis of Indonesia’s New Order gov- 
ernment was to become. That the shootings occured on 
the campus of Trisakti University, a private institution, 
is evidence that campus opposition includes not only 
the students and faculty of public universities, but 
young members of Indonesia’s middle class as well. In 
addition, the use of force against student protesters on 
that day was geographically widespread, as campus 
clashes were reported from Bandung, another Javanese 
city, to Kupang, in West Timor. 

Indonesia is fundamentally a police state in which 
expressions of opposition to its repressive government 
and the prominent role of the army, popularly referred 
to by its acronym ABRI, in its society are highly cir- 
cumscribed. Universities have traditionally been 
spaces where these expressions have repeatedly sur- 
faced and, as in the most recent campaign of protests, 
tolerated by the ABRI as long as they remained within 
the confines of the campuses. It is a mark of the concern 
of the rulers this time around, however, that the tactic 
of “disappearance” has been used against activists. At 
least two non-student democracy activists who were 
released after their abductions report the use of torture 
against them and a number of disappeared students 
are still missing. 

A document issued recently by the East Timor Action 
Network after a March information-gathering visit by a 
delegation of three activists includes a section on stu- 


dent activity. It reports that “no group is organizing 
these demonstrations, either at the national level or 
the campus level. The students are only motivated by a 
common frustration with the Suharto regime.” There is 
a current within the opposition which is not opposed to 
the role of the army and instead focuses on the corrup- 
tion and nepotism of the government. This view was 
made explicit in a Chicago Tribune story which 
reports a student leader as refusing an offer to unite 
with workers and off-campus youth groups because of 
the possiblity that, in his words, “the situation will run 
out of control.” 

Coexisting, however, is a more radical tendency 
which maintains ties to the outlawed Student 
Solidarity for Indonesia (SMID), an organization asso- 
ciated with the Peoples’ Democratic Party (PRD), the 
opposition party declared illegal in the wake of the 
August 1996 unrest in Jakarta. These students are 
against the role of the ABRI and represent a possible 
force for a thorough-going revolt. 

At an earlier stage in the ongoing crisis, army officials 
made explict attempts to invite student leaders they 
deemed respectable into vaguely-defined talks. It 
remains to be seen whether or not this tactic will be 
viable now that blood has been shed. Similarly, all eyes 
should be watching to see whether or not a radical cur- 
rent of opposition to the New Order government will 
emerge and succeed in establishing solid ties with work- 
ers and oppressed nationalities of the Indonesian state. 

—Kevin Michaels 


activists can build such a movement, one such as European 
youth are developing, if they seek to unite theory and prac- 
tice in the street, in their newspapers and leaflets and in 
the way in which they organize themselves on principles of 
democracy and racially integrated participation. 

Free Farley Matchett 

Montbeliard, France — I’ve been writing for two- 
and-a-half years to Farley C. Matchett who’s been sen- 
tenced to death in Texas. 

Here are the facts. A man owed Mr. Matchett some 
money. When Mr. Matchett asked for it, the man took out 
a knife and was stabbed in the fight. Farley wasn’t 
responsible for this because the man hurt himself with his 
own knife. 

During Farley’s trial, his lawyer feel asleep and didn’t 
defend Farley as he should have done. Farley is today 
appealing to the Supreme Court, but he needs a compe- 
tent lawyer. Farley hasn’t got any money since he is a 
truck driver. 

Farley deserves to be helped because it’s a case of self- 
defense, he’s Black and poor, and it would be so much eas- 
ier if he was a political prisoner like Abu-Jamal. If read- 
ers of N&L could write him a few words of encourage- 
ment and other newspapers could start a campaign in his 
favor, it would be a blow to the whole system of the death 
penalty. 

—Hubert Truxler, 50 Rue Oehmichen, 
F-25200 Montbeliard, FRANCE 

Conference slams war moves 

Memphis, Tenn.— Demonstrating that Clinton’s 
retreat from the brink of outright bombing has not 
stilled anti-war opposition from below, 30 people attend- 
ed a forum at the Mid-South Peace and Justice Center 
April 30 on the ongoing crisis over Iraq. The bellicose 
U.S. policy toward Iraq, the history of counter-revolu- 
tionary intervention, the bloody regime of Saddam 
Hussein, and even the betrayals by the Iraqi opposition, 
all received critical analysis. 

Pete Gathje, a professor of peacemaking at Christian 
Brothers University, traced the history of U.S. relations 
with Iraq since World War II, leading up to the 1991 
war. Franklin Dmitryev of News and Letters 
Committees spoke on the revolt of minorities in Iraq, 
especially the revolution that broke out at the moment 
of Iraq’s military defeat in 1991, and the complicity of 
the U.S. with Hussein’s genocide against the Kurds and 
others at that time. Reading the voice of a Kurdish 
activist whose story was printed in the May 1991 News 
& Letters, he linked the voices of freedom from below 
within Iraq with the new U.S. voices of opposition to 
war, stressing the need to develop the concepts of liber- 
ation that can move these voices forward. 

Nabil Bayakly, a professor of Arabic and biology, told 
of the long history of civilization in what is now Iraq, 
asking Americans to remember that their bombs and 
embargo are destroying an advanced culture. Sister Pat 
McCarthy, a Catholic activist, dwelt on the need for 
activism. 

In the discussion, several Kurdish and Arab Iraqi 
refugees, as well as immigrants from Syria and 
Lebanon, added an indigenous Middle Eastern view. 

The participants left the meeting with renewed deter- 
mination to oppose the ongoing war against the people 
of Iraq, and at the same time to oppose Saddam 
Hussein’s brutal regime. —Anti-war activist 

No on Prop 227 

Oakland, Cal. — Over a hundred teachers and 
activists of all colors marched through a Latino, 
Southeast Asian and Black district of Oakland on May 9 
to denounce Prop. 227, the anti-bilingual Unz Initiative 
on the June ballot. Ron Unz, a wealthy, white techno- 
crat who tried to buy the California governorship in 
1994, makes no secret of his contempt for Latinos as his 
official argument to the State Legislative Analyst 
shows: “bilingual education means monolingual, SPAN- 
ISH-ONLY education.” Unz’s English-only solution to 
this ghastly problem is not correspondingly highlighted 
with all-cap lettering— it is not even mentioned in the 
argument. 

The Unz Initiative will give non-English speaking 
students in K-12 public schools a “year,” which could be 
as little as 180 days depending on the school, to catch up 
to their English proficient classmates. During this gen- 
erous grace period the affected students are to be placed 
in “sheltered English immersion” classes which are 
essentially intermediate English-only prep classes for 
the mainstream monolingual, English-only education 
that awaits them if they qualify. 

At the rally following the march a Mexican-American 
woman told us of her resolve long ago to ensure her sons 
speak English only so that they might escape the dis- 
crimination she had faced as a child growing up in the 
United States. But now she regrets having had faith in 
such a strategy because her sons, both community 
activists, find themselves frequently hampered by com- 
munication problems. Many of us were grateM the 
woman gave her talk in English as well as Spanish, 
although even monolingual, English-only types proba- 
bly understood at some level a sign someone carried 
that read: “Chale fregar a Unz, pinchi million racista.” 

—Participant 
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India raises menace of nuclear war 


Our Life and Times 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

Israel defies Palestinians 

On May 14, as Israel celebrated 50 years as a state, 
tens of thousands of Palestinian Arabs came out onto 
the streets to mourn the catastrophe this has meant for 
them. The Israeli response was swift and brutal: nine 
Palestinians killed in the Gaza Strip, and hundreds 
more arrested. Even more telling was the way in which 
soldiers harassed and humiliated peaceful demonstra- 
tors who were merely trying to mark the event with two 
minutes of silence. 

Israel’s Likud government continues its stonewalling 
of legitimate Palestinian demands, now even coming 
into conflict with the Clinton administration’s compro- 
mise proposal that it withdraw from 13% (!) of the West 
Bank. Apparently confident that the U.S. ruling classes 
will continue indefinitely to support even the most 
intransigent Israeli policies, Netanyahu ignored the 
hint when Hillary Clinton, in a supposed gaffe, said the 
Palestinians needed a state. 

Basking in his embrace from the Republican Senate, 
Netanyahu also ignored the fact that the U.S. Jewish 
community supports the Clinton administration, not his 
own policy of undermining the Oslo accords. He faces a 
similar level of opposition at home. 

South African conflicts 

The contradictions of Nelson Mandela’s South Africa- 
formal democracy for the Black majority but without any 
change in the class/economic relations which grew out of 
centuries of racial capitalism— have come to the fore 
most dramatically in recent weeks. 

In April, a white farmer in a town near Johannesburg 
fired on three Black children crossing his land, killing a 
six-month-old child being carried on another child’s back. 

Earlier that same month, white parents beat up Black 
students in Vryburg, an Afrikaner-dominated farming 
town. The Blacks had demanded an end to segregation in 
the local high school, where they were denied access to 
computers and science labs, and had not even been 
issued textbooks during the whole of 1997. 

In May, a judge, who evidently began his career dur- 
ing apartheid, ruled that 37 African National Congress 
(ANC) leaders would need to appear at the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission to confess to any acts of vio- 
lence they had committed during the liberation struggle. 
This type of formalistic “even-handedness,” in which 
minor acts of violence by the ANC are equated with those 
of the racist apartheid state, is the hallmark of bourgeois 
law everywhere. 

Australian wharfies win 

Australian wharfies (dock workers) won an important 
legal victory May 4 against a union busting campaign 
launched by Patrick stevedores, the country’s second 
largest port operator. The Australian High Court ruled 
April 7 that Patrick illegally fired 1,400 members of the 
Maritime Union of Australia (MUA), and hired 400 non- 
union replacements. 

Patrick has gotten full aid and comfort from the conserv- 
ative government of Prime Minister John Howard, which 
has been gunning for the dockers. Last year it passed laws 
to abolish dosed union shops and to limit unions’ rights to 
go on strike. 

Defying injunctions against meaningful picketing, the 
locked out MUA dockers set up pickets across Australian 
ports, halting the movement of cargo in or out of Patrick 
facilities. The MUA received international support from 
other dock worker unions, and boycotts of scab Patrick 
cargo helped turn the tide for the MUA. In the wake of their 
legal victory, the wharfies are still battling Patrick and the 
government over control of jobs and working conditions. 


Crossing the nuclear threshhold with the five under- 
ground nuclear tests conducted by the right-wing BJP- 
led coalition government, India now stands poised for a 
deadly arms race with Pakistan 
in What has become one of the 
most volatile continents in the 
world. Fundamentalist leaders 
in both countries have been 
sabre rattling over the disputed 
Kashmir territory. With a history 
of three wars and two near-wars 
between the countries, this con- 
flict raises the menace of nuclear 
war with an urgency not felt 
since the end of the Cold War. (As 
we go to press, Pakistan has not 
only tested its own nuclear 
devices, but now cl aims to have 
affixed nuclear warheads to 
missies aimed at India.-Ed.) 

Not to be forgotten in this 
nuclear mania is China, with 
which India went to war over 
border disputes in 1962. Indian 
politicians, in the days preceding 
the nuclear tests, had declared China to be India’s main 
enemy and a threat to India’s national security. Since the 
nuclear tests, a press release by Xinhua, China’s official 
news agency, charged India with having invaded China 
in 1962 and having illegally occupied 90,000 square kilo- 

NATO’s imperial arrogance 

Nothing since the 1991 Gulf War has revealed U.S. 
and Western imperial arrogance as much as the decision 
to expand the nuclearly armed and explicitly anti- 
Russian NATO alliance right up to the Russian border. 
Despite strong reservations expressed by virtually all 
U.S. specialists on Russia, from framer top diplomat 
George Kennan on down, the Senate ratified Clinton’s 
proposal for NATO expansion virtually without debate. 

It is not surprising that many in the three small 
Central European nations who are now to join NATO— 
Poland, Hungary, and the Czech Republic, each of which 
has experienced numerous Russian Tsarist and Stalinist 
invasions and occupations over the past two centuries— 
would want protection against Russia. But that will not 
be the result. 

First, it is doubtful today that Western governments 
would actually defend these countries militarily were a 
war with Russia to break out. 

Second, the U.S.’s true aims for expanding NATO 
have nothing to do with the stated goals of supporting 
democracy and the self-determination of nations, and 
everything to do with projecting U.S. economic and mil- 
itary power into the region as never before. 

A third factor is the bonanza in store for the U.S. mil- 
itary-industrial complex as the new NATO members 
will be forced to tax their citizens to the bone to buy 
Western-manufactured military equipment, something 
the working people in the Western countries will also be 
paying for years to come. 

The U.S. and the West evidently view Russian public 
opinion, which is unanimously opposed to NATO expan- 
sion, as something that can be written off because of 
Russia’s present economic disarray. This is foolish. 
There are plenty of ways in which Russia can challenge 
the West right now, not to speak of down the road. 

By no accident, as the Senate debated, Russia 
announced that it would sell missiles to Cyprus by July. 
This poses a direct challenge to U.S. ally Turkey, which 
illegally occupies part of that island. It also drives a 
wedge between the U.S. and its Western European 
allies, who do not share the U.S.’s tacit support of that 
Turkish occupation. 


meters of Chinese territory. This forebodes the possibility 
of a revived border dispute, this time with India as a full 
member of the “nuclear club” to which China has long 

belonged. 

The BJP, heading the 
recently elected coalition 
government, however, has 
more on its nuclear agenda 
than the so-called external 
threat to national security 
they fabricated to justify 
the tests. The nuclear 
explosions were meant to 
cement the BJP’s shaky 
hold on power. Most of the 
elected parties in the coali- 
tion have rallied behind 
Prime Minister Vajpayee’s 
act of nuclear terror in a 
rare show of unity. Left par- 
ties like the CPI and 
CPI(M) revealed their utter 
bankruptcy when they 
restricted their criticism of 
the BJP to the fact that it 
had not conducted an open review before going ahead 
with the tests. 

Ideologically, the jingoist rhetoric used to cast the 
nuclear conflict as one between imperialist powers and 
the Third World serves to help the BJP maintain its 
veneer of nationalism while it continues the liberaliza- 
tion policies of past Indian governments. While Indian 
politicians continue to thumb their nose at the U.S. and 
western sanctions, they are at pains to maintain a 
working relationship with the IMF and the World 
Bank. Indeed, we may see the BJP blaming the wors- 
ening economic conditions of the masses on the sanc- 
tions imposed by the imperialist powers, rather than on 
their own sell-out of India to global capitalism through 
liberalization. 

The sanctions imposed by the U.S., the largest nuclear 
power in the world, stink with hypocrisy. In the end, the 
U.S. will, of course, only pursue those policies in its own 
best interest and it remains to be seen whether its two- 
faced sanctions will have any more bearing on India than 
those that were slapped on China following the 
Tiananmen Square massacre. (See April 1998 N&L) 

The picture presented by the bourgeois media is that 
the BJP has united India behind its nuclear frenzy. This 
is far frosn the truth. Many Indians see through the BJP’s 
blatant ideological manipulation. Noting the tragic irony 
that the explosions were conducted on Buddha’s birthday, 
May 11, a statement issued by the National Alliance of 
People’s Movements, an association of over 200 grass- 
roots and environmental movements, denounced the 
tests, arguing that real national “glory would have been 
the availability of clean drinking water, housing, employ- 
ment... health services and opportunities for education.” 

Several anti-nuke demonstrations have been staged in 
New Delhi and Calcutta, organized by various grassroots, 
peace and women’s organizations. Participants carried 
signs thait read “We don’t want Nuclear Bombs in 
Gandhi'S India!” and “We are clear, No Nuclear!” One 
demonstrator who was asked by an Indian TV reporter 
what the protest hoped to achieve, said, “We don’t want 
the world to think that all Indians support nuclear test- 
ing. This is for all people of the subcontinent— we are say- 
ing we want peace and not war.” Notably absent from 
these protests was the organized Indian Left. 

What India’s nuclear testing reveals is that the fight 
for a more human world is still a fight for the very sur- 
vival of human life on this planet. The post-Cold War 
complacency over nuclear weapons has been dispelled 
and could lead to a reawakening of the global anti- 
nuclear movement. 

—Maya Jhansi 



— Melbourne Sun 


| Isn’t science wonderful it's cared my appetite. 

(Reprinted from the June 1974 Atews & Letters at 
the time of India’s first nuclear tests.) 
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Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection— 
Marxist-Humanism; A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism ( 1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 





Profit never 
enough, so GM 
picks fight 

by Felix Martin, Labor Editor 

The strike June 5 by 3,400 union workers at a 
General Motors’ stamping plant in Flint, Michigan 
quickly began to be felt elsewhere, as parts shortages 
soon forced closure of five GM assembly plants. 

It’s about time the workers begin to fight before there 
is no one left to fight. In the 1970’s GM employed 77,000 
auto workers in Flint, but today there are only 33,000 
left and an additional 11,000 more are expected to go 
the next few years. GM wants to invest more in automa- 
tion in the Flint plant but will not unless the union 
allows work rule changes that will “improve output.” 
That would allow GM to get rid of more jobs. 

One rule GM wants to eliminate allows workers, 
when working harder on their own, to meet a daily pro- 
duction quota in less than eight hours but get paid for 
eight hours. In other words, good old generous motors 
wants a full 8 hours to get the daily quota out, so they 
can add more production to the quota and get rid of jobs. 

By June 12, GM closed production plants in Pontiac, 
Mich, and Fort Wayne, Ind. where its full size Chevrolet 
and GMC pickup trucks are made. GM says those plants 
produce their bread and butter vehicles-big sellers and 
big profits. GM said it makes at least $5,000 profit on 
each unit. I have known GM for years, if they say they 
are making $5,000 profit, you can bet it’s lots more. 

Since I retired from GM, cars and trucks sell for more 
now, after GM eliminated more than a third of the jobs 
over the last 15 years. Remember when you could buy a 
GM car for $2500 and GM told the public the reason 
they were so high was labor cost? How little labor cost is 
in each car today, but GM wants $20,000 to $30,000 for 
each car. What’s driving up the cost today is profits. 

On page 3, Flint workers speak for themselves. 


Black World 


Makings of a 
Black Radical 
Congress 

by Lou Turner I 

...the deeper I enter into the cultures and political circles 
the surer I am that the great danger that threatens Africa 
is the absence of ideology. 

—Frantz Fanon, Summer 1960 

We met in Chicago for three days, June 19-21, some two 
thousand of us, grounding, as Walter Rodney would say, 
with our brothers and sisters, with what we called the 
“radical tradition,” with the very idea that there was 
ground on which to meet to seriously discuss the unten- 
able reality of being Black in late twentieth century 
America. 

Almost two years in the making, the Black Radical 
Congress (BRC), or “Brie” upside the head of capitalism, 
was, with the help of some spontaneous media attention 
and a provocative website opened to an array of ongoing 
debates (www.blackradicalcongress.com), an important 
moment in post-LA rebellion Black America. In short, the 
Black left “represented.” 

In a piece in Social Text written right after the 1992 Los 
Angeles rebellion, Mike Davis asked if given the influence 
of the “Farrakhan view of the world, its prejudices, its 
emphasis on black capitalism, and so on... whether there’s 
going to be a black left that can engage Farrakhan with 
any seriousness in the eyes of the home boys and girls”? 

This, of course, brings us to Fanon’s grave concern 
about the absence of ideology. It and the organization 
question are, and have been from the start, the most seri- 
ous issue confronting the BRC. Though the two, ideology 
and organization, are inseparable, serious effort has gone 
into working out the latter in lieu of the former. At ener- 
getic workshops and caucuses at the Congress, however, 
there was no lack of discussion and debate of ideological 
issues. Indeed, by its very working existence the BRC rep- 
resented an ideological response to the “Farrakhan view 
of the world.” 

Along with a sizeable and contentious youth caucus, for 
the first time at such a Black radical gathering significant 
feminist and lesbian and gay caucuses and workshops 
were openly formed. Even a brief list of some of the work- 
shops gives a sense of the BRC’s serious effort to represent 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Capitalism’s new global crisis 
reveals the todayness of Marx 




We live at a time when everything seems imbued 
with its opposite. At the very moment when a mass 
movement in Indonesia forced Asia’s longest-ruling 
dictator from power, the detonation of nuclear tests 
by India and Pakistan has brought us to the brink 
of military conflagration. New and potentially revo- 
lutionary challenges are arising at the same time as 
new threats to the existence of civilization. 

The India-Pakistan nuclear tests do not simply 
confirm old realities. In India the Hindu fundamen- 
talist Bharatiya Juanta Party (BJP) is anxious to 
develop a nuclear arsenal, as well as make use of 
simmering conflict with Pakistan over Kashmir, as 
a way to broaden its shaky base of support. The 
opposition to the BJP was expressed in a statement by 
the National Alliance of People’s Movements, an associa- 
tion of 200 grassroots and environmental movements in 
India, which denounced the nuclear tests on the grounds 
that real national “glory would have been the availabili- 
ty of clean drinking water, housing, employment, health 
services and opportunities for education.”! Pakistan’s 
rulers have meanwhile made it clear that they will use 
nuclear weapons to prevent another defeat at the hands 
of Indian forces should war break out over Kashmir. Over 
1.5 billion people now live in an area threatened by 
nuclear catastrophe. 

The ramifications of this go beyond India-Pakistan. 
India’s test irritated China, which is spending vast 
amounts on new nuclear weapons of its own. Pakistan’s 
test caused jitters in Iran which is sure to accelerate its 
effort to obtain nuclear weapons. Even more ominous 
developments loom in Russia, which has an increasingly 
unstable nuclear arsenal. Only a little over a year ago the 
head of a nuclear complex in Chelyabinsk, V. Nechai, 
killed himself because he lacked the money to pay his 

employees and could 
not assure the safety 
of the plant’s opera- 
tions. 

The engine of 
today’s nuclear prolif- 
eration, however, is 
the U.S. It was no 
secret that China 
supplied blueprints to 
Pakistan for a 
nuclear bomb and 
advice On how to 
make one small 
enough to fit on a 
missile. Yet the U.S. 
did nothing to stop 
this. At the same 
time, Clinton pushed 
ahead with NATO’s 
Kashmir: Near the disputed expansion, even 
India-Pakistan border, a woman though it came at the 
sits amidst devastation. cost of killing any 

chance of further 
nuclear arms agreements with Russia. Russia has not 
ratified the START n treaty and will surely not do so 
now. 


Workers on strike at General Motors’ metal stamping plant in 
Flint, Mich. (See page 3 for more). 

The U.S. is instead embarking on a new stage of 
nuclear weapons development. This was seen on March 
25 when it conducted a “subcritical” nuclear test code- 
named Stagecoach. Though the test was supposedly to 
monitor the reliability of plutonium in aging warheads, it 
was really part of a $45 billion program to modernize the 
U.S. nuclear arsenal. As one arms expert put it, “A real 
scientific and technical revolution is going on in nuclear 
weapons design.”2 

What drives this nuclear arms build-up? In large 
part, it is capital’s werewolf hunger for self-expan- 
sion. The arms industry remains highly profitable 
and Clinton has no intention of getting in its way. 
This is reflected in his refusal to roll back 
Stagecoach and other new arms programs on the 
grounds that it would crimp the profits of arms 
contractors. This likewise defines Clinton’s trip to 
China, which is not about curbing nuclear 
weapons but “furthering trade” and “opening up 
business opportunities” in this heartland of child 
labor and sweatshops. 

At no time has the naked pursuit of corporate profit 
through the instrumentality of state power been so total 
a determinant of U.S. foreign policy. This has led to the 
growing nuclear proliferation, of which we have seen only 
the beginning. 

Clearly, the notion that the nuclear peril came to an 
end with the end of the Cold War was a hollow illusion. 
The Cold War may be over, but the insane logic of capital 
accumulation which helped drive it is as alive and dan- 
gerous as ever. 

Today’s situation may be even more dangerous than 
before since the one thing the U.S. and USSR were deter- 
mined not to permit during the Cold War was small or 
medium-sized powers deciding the timing of the nuclear 
holocaust for them. With only one superpower left, it now 
becomes harder for the U.S. to control nuclear prolifera- 
tion, even if it wanted to. The post-Cold War era has also 
seen a proliferation of longstanding conflicts between 
regional powers which sends its rulers thirsting for 
nuclear arms. Thomas Graham, formerly of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, recently said, “We are 
at perhaps the most dangerous period since the begin- 
ning of the nuclear age, with the possible exception of the 
Cuban missile crisis.” 

All of this makes newly concrete the repeated empha- 
sis placed by Raya Dunayevskaya, the founder of 
Marxist-Humanism, on Marx’s statement, ”To have one 
basis for life and another for science is o priori a lie.” 


nuclear peril 


Introduction: 

The post-Cold War 


News and Letters Committees publishes the 
Draft of its Perspectives Thesis each year 
directly in the pages of News & Letters. As part 
of the preparation for our upcoming national 
gathering, we urge your participation in our 
discussion around this thesis because our age 
is in such total crisis that no revolutionary 
organization can allow any separation between 
theory and practice, workers and intellectuals, 
“inside” and “outside,” philosophy and organi- 
zation. We are raising questions and ask you to 
help in working out the answers. 


1. See “India raises menace of nuclear war” by Maya Jhansi, News 
& Letters, June 1998, and her “Right-wing BJP claims power 
amid deepening crisis in India,” in News & Tetters. April 1998. 


(Continued on page 5) 


2. See “Virtual Nukes— When is a test not a test?” by Bill 
Mesler, The Nation, June 15/22, 1998. 
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Welfare rights, labor and women’s liberation l Mitsubishi settles 

by Laurie Cashdan 


Dozens of welfare rights activists aboard the New 
Freedom Bus arrived at Chicago’s Cabrini Green housing 
project June 16. Unlike the original Freedom Riders in 
1961, they came to protest not southern racial segregation 
but welfare reform. This time the protests involve poor 
and unemployed women, many of them formerly home- 
less, affiliated with the Kensington Welfare Rights Union 
in Philadelphia, other grassroots groups around the coun- 
try and long-time left activists. The women have been 
passionately supported by students who have left college 
to work in the welfare rights movement flail time. 

On a one-month trip across the U.S. to protest unem- 
ployment, hunger and homelessness and to gather testi- 
mony about human rights violations presented at a rally 
at the United Nations, the bus had just made an unsched- 
uled stop in Flint, Mich.. There, welfare activists joined 
striking GM workers on the picket line. This interrelation 


Woman as Reason 


between welfare rights activists and Flint workers stark- 
ly illuminates two poles of capitalism’s restructuring: the 
war on the poor, and the shift away from labor in the 
inner cities of the northern U.S. At the same time, it spot- 
lights the emergence of new coalescences, to which 
women, especially working-class women of color, are cen- 
tral and which move beyond the Left agendas also pre- 
sent. 

As I learned from a Black woman on strike at Delphi 
East in Flint, 50% of the production workers there are 
women (down from 70% in the 1960s) and 50% are Black, 
although most skilled trades workers are white men. (See 
story, p. 3). 

Just as GM automated its assembly plants after World 
War II to become more competitive, it also hired women as 
cheap labor in its labor-intensive parts plants. But since 
the 1970s, GM has sought cheaper female labor outside 
the U.S. Since it built its first Delphi parts plant in 
Ciudad Juarez in 1978, GM has shifted so much produc- 
tion to Mexico that Delphi has become Mexico’s largest 
private employer, with over 50 plants and 72,000 employ- 
ees. 

The rejection of inner-city female and Black workers— 
who have militantly demanded decent working conditions 
by organizing unions— has thus gone hand in hand with 
the shift of capital to the maquiladoras of Mexico, where 
race and gender shape a new production force for GM and 
other U.S. companies. 

This shift has left a devastating path of destruction in 
its wake, with the resulting unemployment, poverty and 
homelessness in cities like Flint intensified by the war on 
the poor popularly known as welfare reform. Welfare 
reform blames poor women, especially women of color, for 
the economic crises of the last two decades, while pre- 
tending that capitalist restructuring has done only good 
for working-class people. It pits employed and unem- 
ployed against each other, mustering all the available 
racist and sexist ideologies. 

In this context, working-class women, both Black and 
white, have emerged as central to the new struggles at the 
end of the century. Their concerns are not only economic 
but embrace crucial dimensions for Women’s Liberation 
as well. 

At the Freedom Bus rally, a white welfare rights 
activist named Lisa with Survival, Inc., in Boston, told us 
about the impact the bus stop in Welch, West Virginia, 
had on her and others. Women there testified about mine 
closures and losing homes owned by their families for gen- 
erations. They also described the devastating effects of 
these changes on Man/Woman relations. As women 
recounted being battered by their husbands and their dif- 
ficulties in achieving independence, many from the bus 
broke down in tears, reminded of their own stories. 


Women Worldwide 


It became clear that while Economic Human Rights is 
the name of their campaign, these women are also search- 
ing for a profound change in human relations. 

In a very different way, Judy, the Black woman worker 
I met from Flint, showed that the struggle of labor is not 
at all separate from the whole history of women’s strug- 
gles for freedom. In fact, we met not in Flint, but in 
Seneca Falls, N.Y., where she was photographing exhibits 
at the Women’s Rights National Historic Park in honor of 
the 150th anniversary of the 1848 Woman’s Rights 
Convention. She plans to show them during Women’s 
History Month for the Women’s Council of her union, 
which has addressed such issues as breast cancer, domes- 
tic violence and sexual harassment. She also expressed 
support for the welfare activists, because “We are all just 
a paycheck away from the streets.” 

These are but the beginnings of new overlappings that 
characterize the social consciousness emerging today, 
especially among working-class women, in which 
Women’s Liberation is as significant as the fight against 
poverty and homelessness. While it does not exhaust the 
new energizing principle needed for today for these move- 
ments to come to full fruition, it does show the signifi- 
cance of Marx’s anticipation of new passions and new 
forces that would arise in opposition to the accumulation 
of capital. 

Gay Pride: party or politics? 

San Francisco— This year I went to both the Dyke 
and Pride Marches in San Francisco and was doubly 
inspired by the strong Queer community here in my home 
city. The Dyke March began as a dance party and rally in 
the Mission District, with speakers from a variety of polit- 
ical groups. 

The most inspired speaker was a 16-year-old lesbian 
who challenged the partying crowd to think of themselves 
more politically. “It’s really great to see you all here as a 
community today, but where were you when my girlfriend 
and I were getting harassed in the news and at school? 
And where will you be tonorrow?” 

The Pride March was huge as usual, with queers com- 
ing in from all over the world for the festivities. Many of 
the March contingents were commercial, but several 
groups promoted political visibility and challenged the 
crowd. My favorite was a group called The Gay & Lesbian 
Insurrection who marched behind a banner which read, 
“Community Not Commodities!” They had the most cre- 
ative chants, “Ellen is not the revolution,” and “Bullshit, 
come off it, our pride is not for profit!!” In one contingent 
marched participants from the first ever Chinese Queer 
Convention which took place in San Francisco over the 
weekend. We met many people fascinated to hear more 
about the “Queer Left Legacy and Marxist-Humanism,” 
by Jennifer Pen from the last issue of News and Letters, 
and friends wanting more dialogue on the relation of sex- 
uality and revolution. —Julia Jones 

# 

Memphis, Tenn. — Over 1,000 people marched in the 
Gay Pride Parade on June 20. At 96 degrees, it was no pic- 
nic, but spirits were high. Six years ago the organizers 
decided the march and rally were too political, so they 
turned it into a parade and festival. 

This year, especially coming right after Senate leader 
Trent Lott’s gaybashing remarks comparing gays to alco- 
holics and kleptomaniacs, we needed a lot more political 
response than was evident. There were participants from 
Lott's home state of Mississippi, but very few signs 
denounced him or made any political statements. 

We in Women’s Action Coalition got a veiy good response 
from people watching our “float” pass by when they read 
the sign: “We’re here, we’re queer, get used to it!” But have 
we settled for just having our own space to celebrate in, 
and retreated from challenging the larger society’s preju- 
dices and institutionalized oppression? —Participant 


Chicago — The Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission (EEOC) and ' Mitsubishi Motor 
Manufacturing of America announced on June 12 a 
record $34 million settlement in the largest sexual 
harassment case ever. The EEOC filed the class action 
suit against Mitsubishi in April 1996 for “creating a hos- 




Protest at Mitsubishi dealership. 


tile and abusive work environment” after investigating 
the claims of 29 women who had initiated a private civil 
suit. 

Nearly 16,000 workplace sexual harassment charges 
were filed with the EEOC in 1997. About 90% of such 
disputes are settled, as with the Mitsubishi case. Specific 
allegations will not be heard in court, and few women 
choose to speak to the press for fear of retaliation or los- 
ing their jobs. 

The money, capped at $300,000 per woman for the 
most egregious complaints, will help. But will this set- 
tlement improve conditions in the plant for women? The 
decree provides for an independent three-person panel to 
monitor the company’s handling of sexual harassment 
complaints and training. Will that be enough? A local 
activist wondered: “We are looking for a big change, a 
societal change. What do we do in the meantime? How do 
these women go to work every day?” — B. Ann Lastelle 
* * * 

Normal, III. — If they handle who gets what fairly, 
then I think the settlement is great. I knew we would 
win because of all the evidence the EEOC had. The suit 
didn’t totally stop everything; it’s still a hostile environ- 
ment. The company promotes that, as far as I’m con- 
cerned. 

There are still men there who degrade women. They 
just do it in a more discreet manner now, to where there 
are no witnesses. I reported to my supervisor that I was 
being retaliated against by a gentleman worker, and he 
basically said: How about if I make him say he’s sorry 
and then that’ll be okay? And that’s all that was done. 

Fear— fear of retaliation, fear of losing my job- -kept 
me from joining the civil lawsuit. Being a single parent 
there was no way I could do that. The money and the 
benefits for a woman in this town are excellent. I want- 
ed better for my children. 

I see for the future they will try to put on a great big 
front that it’s a model workplace, but it’s an auto factory. 
Their main concern is building cars. People are numbers. 
There is no humanity in there. 

—Mitsubishi woman worker 

Editor’s Note: The U.S. Supreme Court ruled on June 
26 that women filing sexual harassment complaints need 
not have suffered “tangible job detriment. ” The company 
can be held responsible for sexual harassment violations 
by its etnployees ; however, the decision increases protec- 
tion for companies that have sexual harassment policies 
in place. 


Women and Marx’s idea of Socialism 


by Mary Jo Grey 

International support is being organized for a woman 
human rights activist on trial in Turkey for distributing 
a flyer describing the appalling situation of Kurdish 
women in Turkey. Zeynep Baran, head of the 
Foundation for Solidarity with Kurdish Women and 
Women’s Studies in Istanbul, is charged with “sepa- 
ratist propaganda” and “incitement to racism.” She 
faces from one to three years in prison. 

—Information from Voices Rising 

* * * 

National public awareness campaigns by women’s 
groups in Russia and Poland are attacking the premise 
that domestic violence is “acceptable.” Billboards, bus 
signs, posters and bumper stickers show the faces of 
battered women and children with captions such as “If 
he beats you, he loves you.” Even the Russian govern- 
ment admits that an estimated 14,000 women die each 
year at the hands of their husbands and other family 
members. The Women’s Rights Center in Warsaw, 
Poland cites a 33% increase in the number of reported 
domestic violence cases in 1995, with a steady rise since 
then. But women there have an uphill struggle— there 
are ho battered women’s shelters in Warsaw, and only 
one in Cracow. Divorce is difficult to obtain thanks to 
the dominance of the Catholic Church; police and pros- 
ecutors are unsympathetic, and the right wing national 
government says money is better spent keeping families 
together than helping battered women. 


In a recent article in the New York Times, “Marx’s 
Stock Resurges on a 150- Year Tip,” (June 28, 1998) Paul 
Lewis joins a host of bourgeois journalists and ideologues 
in hailing the relevance of Marx’s Communist Manifesto 
on its 150th anniversary, writing about the “eerie way in 
which its 1848 description of capitalism resembles the 
restless, anxious and competitive world of today’s global 
economy.” 

Yet while Lewis and others have been so stunned at 
Marx’s prescient critiques of capitalism, they have 
downplayed his ideas on socialism with an irritating all- 
too-knowing complacency, resulting in gross vulgariza- 
tions of Marx’s ideas. For example, in his haste to prove 
that none of Marx’s so-called “predictions” about the 
uprooting of capitalism have come true, Lewis writes 
that the Manifesto, in addition to calling for the abolition 
of private property and the state, advocates “the replace- 
ment of marriage by a ‘community of women.’” By “com- 
munity of women,” Lewis seems to imply that Marx was 
against marriage as an expression of private property— 
and sought for its replacement by the communal sharing 
of women. 

This is patently wrong and it perpetuates a common 
post-Marx Marxist fallacy about what Marx’s vision of a 
new society is. In fact, Marx critiques the idea of “com- 
munity of women,” arguing that it is a capitalist idea to 
begin with. 

Far from advocating a “community of women,” Marx 
seeks to do away with the nuclear family and “with the 


status of women as mere instruments of production.” Tb 
Marx, the status and freedom of women is a real mea- 
sure of how free and human a society is. The 
man/woman relationship, Marx wrote in the 1844 
Manuscripts, reveals to what degree we “as a species, 
halve] become human.” 

Contrary to what so many who write on feminism and 
Marx shy, women figure centrally in Marx’s concept of 
socialist. In the 1844 Manuscripts, Marx relates the 
notion of the “community of women” to what he calls vul- 
gar communism, writing that “This idea of communal 
women expresses the secret of this quite vulgar and 
unthinking communism.” This vulgar communism, 
Marx writes, “completely negates the personality of 
man” and “is only the logical expression of private prop- 
erty.” 

In place of this “vulgar communism” which reduces all 
relations to property relations, Marx defines his own 
philosophy as a “thoroughgoing humanism,” which is 
the positive transcendence of private property. 

Certainly, it is astounding, as Lewis notes, to what 
degree Marx’s 1848 descriptions of capitalism seem to fit 
today’s world of globalized capital. But, the “todayness” 
of Mart’s Communist Manifesto, especially for women, is 
found in his concept of humanist socialism, the totality 
of which has eluded both the Marxist Left and the femi- 
nist movement for a century and more. It has never been 
more inoperative for feminists to challenge this type of 
reductionism. — Maya Jhansi 
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Flint strikers defy GM hijacking of jobs and capital 


Flint, Mich. — On June 3, about 100 UAW mem- 
bers from throughout the Flint area blocked entrances 
to the Flint Metal Center plant to prevent a private 
company hired by General Motors from removing metal 
racks used, to hold parts. During the Memorial Day 
weekend, GM had removed dies for the new Chevrolet 
Silverado and GMC Sierra pickups. The dies were to be 
shipped to Mansfield, Ohio, to stamp panels for the new 
pickups to be assembled in Oshawa, Ontario. 

GM wants to cut 191 of the plant’s 3,400 jobs. GM had 
earlier promised to invest $300 million in the plant. The 
removal of dies and racks was the immediate impetus 
for the strike that began June 5, but the roots of it lie in 
the constant shift of production to GM plants in low 
wage countries. Since the advent of downsizing and 
shift of production in 1978, the GM hourly work force in 
the Flint area had been reduced from about 77,000 to 
33,000, from downsizing, increased productivity, and job 
shifting. 

Under the existing contract, the local union can strike 
only over health and safety, subcontracting, and pro- 
duction standards, and GM has threatened to sue the 
UAW in federal court and seek damages. However, there 
are more than enough problems, particularly with 
health and safety, to justify the strike on “legal” 
grounds. 

On June 11, the 5,800 workers at Delphi Flint East 
went on strike. The official reasons are health and safe- 
ty, production standards and subcontracting, but this 
plant is threatened with the loss of about half its jobs to 
subcontracting, probably for the very reason that it had 
played such a key role in shutting down almost all GM 
production in North America. This plant and a plant in 
Mexico produce almost all instrument clusters used in 
most General Motors vehicles. The plant also produces 
spark plugs, fuel pumps, and other small components. 

According to the Flint Journal of June 12, an internal 
document, the authenticity of which GM does not dis- 
pute, says that GM vehicle production in Mexico will be 
increased from 300,000 in 1998 to 608,000 in 2007. 
General Motors can do this only by transferring work 
from the U. S. 

Despite all the baloney from GM about raising pro- 
ductivity in U.S. plants, it would stop moving work to 

Squeegee man shot, who next? 

New York — During Rudolph Giuliani’s first cam- 
paign for mayor of New York City in 1993, he made 
squeegee men out to be the scapegoats, the personifica- 
tion of all that was evil and out of control in New York. 
He vowed to get them, and his police did, and it was a 
very popular move. Nobody liked the squeegee men. 
Then Giuliani chased the homeless beggars off the 
trains, and broke up their cardboard encampments. The 
homeless became invisible, and that too was very popu- 
lar. By now, in his second term, Giuliani has moved on 
to more “traditional” sectors of the working class: hospi- 
tal workers, taxi drivers and food vendors. Even some 
who cheered him in his attacks on the squeegee men 
and the homeless are now beginning to wonder, how far 
is he going to go? Who is next? 

But it all started with the demonizing of the squeegee 
men. On Sunday, June 14, a white off-duty police officer, 
Michael Meyer, shot African-American squeegee man 
Antoine Reid at point-blank range in the chest, with his 
9 mm semi-automatic, for trying to wash his windshield 
after a Yankees game. By some miracle Reid survived 
this attempted murder. This was not some “isolated 
act.” The white police officer has seven brutality charges 
against him in his six years on the force. Gunning down 
the Black squeegee man reveals the logic set in motion 
not only by Giuliani, who has built his career on demo- 
nizing the poorest and the African Americans and has 
unleashed the full brutality of the NYPD against Black 
and Latino New Yorkers, but by the modern capitalist 
system, of whom Giuliani is only the servant. The logic 
of capital as it exists in America in 1998 is revealed 
starkly in this one encounter of the squeegee man and 
the cop, this encounter that could be a parable for where 
we are headed. 

Because I would argue that the GM strikers in Flint 
are on strike so that they, and their children, will not 
have to be squeegee men. When GM sneaked in under 
cover of night that Memorial Day weekend and stole 
away the dies to make the cars this enraged the work- 
ers, who clearly recognized this as a step towards sepa- 
rating them from the means of production. Was there a 
challenge to capitalist private property hidden in that 
rage? Do the dies belong to GM, or do they belong to us? 
The union argues this on the legal grounds of the con- 
tract, but the workers feel this is our factory. You can- 
not build cars with hand tools. The tool you need is the 
modem automated auto factory, which we built, but has 
been monopolized by the capitalists. If they take that 
tool away, we are reduced to picking up the only tool the 
capitalist hasn’t monopolized: the squeegee, the rag, the 
odd job. 

We are all potentially squeegee men, workfare work- 
ers, children selling gum on a street in Mexico, when 
capital has usurped all the means of production, of cre- 
ating material wealth, the necessities of life. There can 
be no serious social improvement unless the working 
class recognizes itself as a class, from squeegee men to 
GM workers, overcomes divisions of race, religion and 
nationality, and takes back all the means of production 
that we have built. Only then can we end this mad race 
to the bottom. -John Mareotte 


Mexico only if U.S. workers accepted a drastic reduction 
in wages. The only thing that had prevented either such 
a drastic wage slashing or kept the trickle of jobs from 
becoming a flood is the constant threat of revolt from 
U.S. workers. The UAW for many years allowed itself to 
be painted into a comer with concessions. It accepted 
the notion that. General Motors would stabilize at a 
lower level of employment and wages. It is increasingly 
clear that there will be no bottoming out short of Third 
World level wages. 

As part of its restructuring, General Motors has not 
only moved jobs to Third World countries, but has suc- 
cessfully pitted local unions against each ether, and the 
Canadian Auto Workers against the United Auto 
Workers, encouraging them to, in effect, bid for work. 

This may not continue to work. Workers in Mansfield 
are expressing support for the Flint strike, although 
they are not prepared to walk out themselves at this 
point. Local Richard Shoemaker, an international UAW 
vice president, announced at a press conference in Flint 
on June 12 that some of the dies were being returned to 
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everyone who’s working, and production nationwide ini 
just lose people to attrition. 

In 1965 we had about 70% women here. Now there are 
about equal numbers of women and men in production. 

Besides sending work to Mexico, they already have lit- 
tle companies around here that they send work to. 
There’s one building in Flint with no name on the out- 
side, where, people receiving SSI— who have mental and 
physical disabilities— are packaging parts for one dollar. 

There’s always the issue of money, but now just keep- 
ing our jobs is the main issue. People here work pay- 
check to paycheck, even though we make good wages. 
We’re just a paycheck away from the streets. 

GM has lost 95% of its production because of the 
strike, losing at least $65 million a day. My brother 
works at the Dorian plant in Georgia. They’re affected 
by the strike, but they’re not getting any compensation. 

We always support other struggles. We sent a busload 
to the Caterpillar strike, in Peoria. Our local, 651, also 
went over to help the Metal Fabricating Workers, Local 
659, who went out before we did here in Flint. Now were 
getting a lot of support from people in town, with differ- 
ent restaurants taking food over to the union hall. At 
one spot they had a band, keeping our spirits up, with 
people singing and dancing, but were only getting $150 
a week and those bills pile up fast. 

—Black woman worker 

Flint, Mich. —.Waving signs declaring “UAW ON 
STRIKE,” dozens of GM workers, men and women, 
young and old and Black and white, marched at the 

Clean bias out of House 

Washington, DC— We clean the government 
buildings and are suing the Architect of the Capitol 
because they pay women less than men for exactly the 
same work. (See March and April N&L.) In May we had 
a rally. Patricia Ireland, president of NOW, Eleanor 
Holmes Norton, Congressman Albert Wynn from 
Maryland, Josh Williams from the metropolitan area 
AFL-CIO, and some of the employees all spoke out. We 
got a very good turnout — about 75. It made us feel bet- 
ter. But the press seems to be anti-union. The major 
press and TV, none of them picked it up. And that’s what 
we need. 

The Architect of the Capitol is trying to get the case 
dismissed. The men workers are supporting us and are 
going to come out. We hope the major TV stations will 
cover it. We’re thinking we may get a little exposure 
because this will be in the same building where 
Kenneth Starr is having his hearings. 

The lawsuit demanding equal pay for us women has 
been going on for at least two years. Conditions have not 
gotten any better. Clinton talks about human rights, but 
what about human rights right here under his nose? 
We’re still working like slaves. 

—Hazel Dews, President, AFSCME Local 626 


UAW striker^ at Delphi Flint East have shut down GM 
production nationwide into the second month. 


gates of the Delphi East auto parts plant in Flint, Mich., 
shouting their defiance, shooting clenched fists into the 
air and urging passing drivers to honk in support of 
their battle. The response was often deafening, as dri- 
vers laid on their horns. 

The strike began on June 5 at GM’s Flint metal fab- 
ricating plant, spread a week later to the Delphi auto 
parts plant and involved a total of some 10,000 workers. 
While a major concern of the workers is the threat of 
job-outsourcing, which has already resulted in the loss 
of tens of thousands of GM jobs in Flint, it is also true 
that they demand resolution of a massive number of 
worker grievances over health and safety violations— 
over 800 unsettled grievances at the metal fabricating 
plant alone. 

“We had a lot of health and safety grievances at our 
plant too,” said a Delphi picketer who works in the 
spark plug division. “Management didn’t do a thing 
about them until we called in OSHA.” 

A woman picketer stated, “I’m a single mother with 
three kids, and I’m out here more for them than I am for 
— j— b myself. I want them to have 
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t East have shut down GM in the past five years alone, 
the second month. GM has made a net profit of 

a mind-boggling $27 bil- 
lion. Clearly, more than profitability is at stake . At the 
heart of it is GM’s demand for total dictatorial control 
over its work force and the opposition by the workers 
who are battling to preserve as much of their humanity 
and freedom as they can. 

At this point, the strike has affected every GM plant 
in the U.S., as well as plants in Mexico and Brazil and 
other non-GM parts suppliers, with over 160,000 work- 
ers now laid off and the number growing by the day. At 
the recent UAW convention held in Reno, Nev., UAW 
President Steven Yokich reaffirmed the union’s support 
of the striking workers, who are now receiving $150 a 
week in strike pay. 

GM is considering the cancellation of the workers’ 
health care coverage and challenging state unemploy- 
ment benefit payments to workers who have been laid 
off due to the strike. If both sides dig in where they now 
stand, this can become a long and bitter strike that will 
mark a critical turning point not only for GM and the 
auto workers, but also for all of American labor. In one 
way or another, every picket said the same thing: “We’ll 
stay out as long as it takes to get what we need!” 

—Andy Phillips 

Port owners target pickets 

Chicago — Bob Irminger, a- member of the Inland 
Boatmen’s Union facing a lawsuit for picketing against 
a ship carrying scab cargo, spoke at a meeting of the 
Chicago Labor Party chapter on June 11. Irminger was 
a leader of the San Francisco Bay Area’s Committee for 
Victory for the Liverpool Dockers which mobilized sup- 
port for 500 Liverpool longshoremen who lost their jobs 
as a result of a strike in 1995 against deterioration of 
work conditions following privatization of their port. 
The Committee organized a picket line in October to 
protest the arrival at the Port of Oakland of the 
Neptune Jade, a ship which had been loaded at an 
English port owned by a subsidiary of the company 
which had fired the Liverpool dockers. Longshore work- 
ers honored the picket line and forced the ship to seek 
another port. 

The Pacific Maritime Association (PMA), the port 
owners’ organization, sued the picketers for damages 
not long after the ship’s departure. In a move reminis- 
cent of McCarthyism, they pressured those named in 
the suit to divulge the names of all the picketers and the 
organizations to which they belonged. The defendants 
refused. In early March a judge threw out the suits 
against most of the picketers. Irminger, however, was 
among the exceptions because the judge, for reasons not 
entirely clear to the defendants, ruled that the PMA is 
“likely to prevail on the merits of the case.” 

Irminger said, “I’ll fight this thing as long as it takes.” 
He has the support of many Bay Area unions and looks 
forward to challenging the PMA on the grounds of free 
speech. —Kevin Michaels 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Editor’s Note 

This year marks the 100th anniversary of the 
Spanish-American war— an event which signaled a 
new stage of imperialist intervention overseas as 
well as intensifying racism here in the U.S. Because 
the connection between new stages of capitalist 
expansion and intensifying racism is especially cru- 
cial to grasp in light of today’s globalization of capi- 
tal, we here reprint excerpts of Dunayevskaya’s dis- 
cussion of the rise of imperialism at the turn of the 
century from the pamphlet American Civilization on 
Trial. The excerpts are taken from Part III, 
“Imperialism and Racism.” First published in 1963, 
American Civilization on Trial has undergone sever- 
al new editions, the latest being in 1983. The full 
pamphlet is available from N&L for $2. 


The United States’ plunge into imperialism in 1898 
came so suddenly that Populism hardly noticed it. 
Although for a decade and more Populism had fought 
monopoly capital which gave birth to imperialism, it was 
not weighted down by an awareness of any connection 
between the two. This was not the result only of the 
deflection of the struggle of the people vs. monopoly into 
the narrower channel of free silver vs. banker. Behind 
the apparent suddenness of the rise of imperialism 
stands the spectacular industrial development 
after the Civil War. The unprecedented rate of 
industrialization telescoped its victory over agri- 
culture and its transformation from competitive to 
monopoly capital. 

Because monopoly capital had appeared first in trans- 
portation, the Mid-Western wheat belt as well as the 
post-Reconstruction South resented their veritable 
bondage to the railroads that controlled the outlet of, and 
thus set the prices for, their products. The agricultural 
population had been the first to revolt, the first to orga- 
nize into a new political party, and the ones mainly 
responsible for getting the first anti-trust Acts of 1887 
and 1890. 

It was this precisely which so shook up the Southern 
oligarchy that it quickly gave up its resentment of 
Northern capital’s victory over agrarianism in order to 
unite with its former war enemy to destroy their mutual 
class enemy, Populism. Together, North and South 
pulled out all stops-the violence of Northern capital 
against labor was more than matched by the Southern 
oligarchy’s encouragement of the revival of the rule of 
rope and faggot against a mythical “Negro domination” 
inherent in Populism. 

That additive of color, moreover, now had a promis- 
sory note attached to it: a veritable heaven on earth was 
promised the poor whites in the new white-only enter- 
prise-textiles. So began “the great slaughter of the inno- 
cents” that will first in the late 1920s explode into the 
unwritten civil war of unarmed, starving textile workers 
against armed, well-fed Southern monopolists— the great 
Gastonia, North Carolina strike. Bat for the late 1890s 
the Southern monopolists— in agriculture as in indus- 
try— became so frightened over the explosive force con- 
tained in Populism, the threat to their rule, that they 
happily embraced the North, Northern capital. 

Monopoly capital first appeared in transportation 
before it appeared in industry, but from the first it was 
built on Andrew Carnegie’s principle: “Pioneering doesn’t 
pay” Empire building through consolidations did. 
Swallowing up of smaller capital, destruction of cut- 
throat competition alongside of monopolization, not to 
mention cheating on top of exploitation— that was the 
way of all great American fortunes built by means more 
foul than fair during those two decisive decades. Four 
times as much acreage as had been taken up by home- 
steaders was given to railroad companies. Bourgeois his- 
torians must record what even bourgeois politicians had 
to admit— after the fact, of course. In The Rise of 
American Civilization, Charles A Beard states: “The 
public land office of the United States was little more 
than a centre of the distribution of plunder; according to 
President Roosevelt’s land commission, hardly a single 
great western estate had a title untainted by fraud.” 

Monopoly was on its way in all fields and with just as 
unclean hands-Rockefeller started the oil trust; 
Carnegie, steel; Morgan* banking; while Jay Gould, 
Leland Stanford, James J. Hill, Cornelius Vanderbilt 
first kept to railroads and then spread tentacles outward 
until all together they impelled the Federal Government 
to its imperialist path. 

Long before American capital’s discovery of the easy 
road to wealth, Marx had described European capital’s 
birth: “The discovery of gold and silver in America, the 
extirpation, enslavement and entombment in mines of 
the aboriginal population, the beginning of the conquest 
and looting of the East Indies, the turning of Africa into 
a warren for the commercial hunting of black-skins, sig- 
nalized the rosy dawn of the era of capitalist production. 
These idyllic proceedings are the chief momenta of prim- 
itive accumulation. On the heels treads the commercial 
war of the European nations, with the globe for a theater 
... Great fortunes sprung up like mushrooms in a day; 
primitive accumulation went on without the advance of a 
, shilling.” 

The capitalist leopard couldn’t change its spots 
in the U.S. even though its primitive accumulation 
had to be achieved within the confines of its own 
land. Direct slavery was still the method of devel- 


100 years after the Spanish-American war 

Racism and the birth of imperialism 


oping Southern agriculture, wage labor that of 
developing industry. Despite the famous free 
farmer in the West and its seemingly endless fron- 
tier, free land was still more, fantastically more, at 
the disposal of railroad magnates than available to 
homesteaders, and that fact held though the “mag- 
nates” were first to become such. Here too “great 
fortunes sprung up like mushrooms in a day” not 
for every man but for those who knew how to get 
government to help new industrialism, hot house 
fashion, to blossom forth into monopoly form. 

It is no historic secret that the later the bourgeois rev- 
olution against feudalism or slavery takes place, the less 
complete it is, due to the height of class opposition 
between capital and labor. The lateness in the abolition 
of slavery in the United States accounts for the tenacious 
economic survival of slavery which still exists in the 
country. 


PLUNGE INTO IMPERIALISM 

Nevertheless, as the strength of Populism and the sol- 
idarity of Black and white that it forged showed, the eco- 
nomic survival of slavery couldn’t have persisted, much 
less dominated the life of the Negroes North as well as 
South, IF they hadn’t been reinforced by the “new” 



Northern capital. It was not the “psychology of Jim 
Crowism” that did the reinforcing. The “psychology of 
Jim Crowism” is itself the result, not the cause, of 
monopoly capital extending its tentacles into the 
Caribbean and the Pacific as it became trans- 
formed into imperialism, with the Spanish- 
American War. So great, however, was the corruption of 
capitalism that the muckrakers were blinded by it; that 
is to say, diverted by it from grasping capitalism’s organ- 
ic exploitative nature that would naturally transform 
itself into quasi-totalitarian imperialism. The result was 
that when the Spanish-American War broke out in 1898, 
it had the appearance of a sudden manifestation out of 
nowhere. In truth it was long building up. Latin America 
had known, ever since 1820, that while the Monroe 
Doctrine could protect it from European invasion, 
there was ho such protection from American aggres- 
sion for which the Doctrine was designed. 

Were we ever to exclude the imperialistic adventure of 
the Mexican-American War of 1846 on the excuse that it 
had been instigated, not by Northern capital but by the 
Southern wish to expand the territory for slavery, these 
facts that are incontrovertible preceded the Spanish- 
American war: 

(1) Three full decades of phenomenal industrial expan- 
sion followed the end of the Civil War; (2) three full 
decades of undeclared civil war were waged against labor 
in the North; and (3) the combined might of Northern 
capital and the Southern aristocracy was used against 
the challenge from agriculture-Populism. The removal of 
the Federal troops was only the first of the steps in this 
unholy affiance which two decades later jointly ventured 
into imperialism. 

It could not be otherwise. The capitalistic men- 
tality and the slavemaster mentality are not very 
far apart when the domination of the exploiters is 
challenged by the working people. Indeed, monop- 
oly capital needed Southern racism for its plunge 
into empire. North and South, the thirst for empire 
was brilliantly white. 

As America shouldered the “White Man’s Burden” she 
took up at the same time many Southern attitudes on the 
subject of race. “If the stronger and cleverer race,” said 
the editor of the Atlantic Monthly, “is free to impose its 
will upon “new-caught, sullen peoples’ on the other side of 
the globe, why not in South Carolina and Mississippi?”.... 

Even Samuel Gompers and the A.F. of L., which began 
by opposing this imperialistic venture, ended by capitu- 
lating to it. Only the independent Negro movement main- 
tained a consistent and principled opposition to this 


plunge into imperialism: 

“ ... in 1899 the Afro-American Council . . . demanded 
an end to lynching and the enforcement of the 14th and 
15th Amendments. This was the year of the Spanish- 
American War which gave the United States the 
Philippines; and DuBois and other Negro intellectuals, 
together with a large section of the Negro press, actively 
supported the recently formed Anti-Imperialist League, 
castigated the war as unjust, and linked it to their own 
struggle with the demand that America should put itself 
in order at home before expanding overseas. This Negro 
campaign against American imperialism did not stop 
with the acquisition of the Philippines; and, in 1900 
many voices-including that of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church Bishop, Henry M. Tumer-were raised 
against the use of Negro troops in the United States’ 
effort against the Boxer Rebellion in China.” 

RACISM 

This poison in the air from the smell of empire per- 
vaded North as well as South even as it had already per- 
vaded Europe when it set about carving up Africa in the 
previous decade. It is true that despite dollar diplomacy’s 
“lapses” in not sticking only to the dollar profits but par- 
ticipating bojth in marine landings and the actual occu- 
pation, American imperialism was not on the level of spo- 
liation and barbarism of Europe’s conquest of Africa. 

The greater truth, however, is that Theodore 
Roosevelt’s; “manifest destiny” does not fundamen- 
tally differ from Britain’s jingoistic “white man’s 
burden” orifrom the French “mission civilisatrice” 
or the German “kultur.” All white civilization 
showed its barbarism in the conquest of the whole 
Afro- Asian, Latin American and Middle Eastern 
worlds. 

The debate over whether imperialism means a search 
for exports and investments or imports and “consumer 
choice” sheds no illumination on the roots of racism and 
its persistence over the decades so that by now the hol- 
lowness of American democracy reverberates around the 
globe and makes the newly awakened giants of freedom 
in the economically underdeveloped world look sympa- 
thetically to the totalitarian Sino-Soviet orbit which had 
not directly oppressed it. Whether imperialism’s exploita- 
tion was due to the need for cotton or copper, coffee or 
copra, cocoa or diamonds, super-profits for finance capital 
or “prestige” for national governments, its inhumanity 
to man is what assured its return home to roost on 
native racist as well as exploitative grounds. 

The Spanish-American War was no sooner over than 
the United States began forcing the door open to trade in 
China. The 1900 election campaign was built around this 
imperialistic note. It was not merely out of the lips of a 
young senator from Indiana that we heard jubilation: 
“The Philippines are ours forever . . . And just beyond the 
Philippines are China’s illimitable markets. We will not 
retreat from either . . . We will not renounce our part in 
the mission of our race . . .” When McKinley was assassi- 
nated there came to rule over this new empire from Latin 
America to the Philippines, and from Hawaii to some 
open doors in China and Japan, Theodore Roosevelt— 
that alleged trust buster and very real empire builder. 

Racism, in the U.S. and/or abroad, helped pave the 
way for totalitarianism with its cult of “Aryanism” and its 
bestial destruction of an entire white race in the very 
heart of Europe. Those who wish to forget that at the root 
of present-day apartheid South Africa was the “civiliz- 
ing mission” of the white race which meant, in fact, such 
horrors as the extermination of the Khoisan peoples by 
the Boers, of Leopold II’s reduction of 20 to 40 million 
peaceful Congolese to 8 million— are the ones who took 
the extermination of the Jews in Nazi Germany “in 
stride”— until the Nazi search for “lebensraum” meant a 
challenge to: their own area of exploitation. 

Surely, on the 100th anniversary of the Emancipation 
Proclamatioin when the holocaust of World War II is still 
fresh within the memory of living men, it is high time to 
stop playing psychological games with racism. It is pre- 
cisely such playing with the question as to whether the 
Civil War was to be limited only to the question of Union, 
and not extended to th« abolition of slavery, which both 
prolonged the war and left the revolution in human rela- 
tions in so unfinished a state that to this day we suffer 
from its state of incompletion. 
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Capitalism’s new global crisis reveals the todayness of Marx 


I. Globalized capital in crisis: from East Asia to the U.S. 


(Continued from page 1) 

‘Contagion’ in the 
global economy 

The capitalists may not be ready to “agree” with Marx, 
that the supreme commodity, labor-power, is the only 
source of all value and surplus value, but they do see 
that there is such a decline in the rate of profit com- 
pared to what they consider necessary to keep investing 
for expanded production, that they are holding off— so 
much so that now their ideologists are saying low 
investment is by no means a temporary factor that the 
capitalists would “ overcome ” with the next boom. There 
is to be no next boom. It is this which makes them look 
both at the actual structural changes.... as well as the 
world, production and its interrelations.” 

—Raya Dunayevskaya (1977)3 

What underlies today’s nuclear tensions is that glob- 
alized capitalism is more unstable, precarious, and cri- 
sis-ridden than at any time since the end of the Cold 
War. Nothing shows this more than the impact of the 
East Asian economic crisis. 

What is striking about the cri- 
sis there is how fast it spread 
from one area to another. The cur- 
rency crisis in Thailand spread to 
Malaysia, South Korea, and then 
Indonesia. This shook the Suharto 
regime to its foundation and 
helped lead to the emergence of a 
mass movement which pushed 
him from power. Yet East Asia’s 
troubles are far from over. Its 
depth and impact on the U.S. only 
truly comes into focus when we 
view what is happening in Japan. 

Japan is suffering from six 
years of virtually no growth and is 
now deep in a recession. When 
Japan’s “bubble economy” col- 
lapsed in the early 1990s and the 
return on investments there 
soured, it sent hundreds of bil- 
lions of dollars to East Asia in the 
form of loans and direct invest- 
ments in an effort to sustain cor- 
porate profit rates. This flood of 
foreign investment set off a specu- 
lative bubble in East Asia, which 
collapsed last summer. The East 
Asian economies are now unable 
to repay their loans from Japan, 
adding to a debt crisis of unprece- 
dented proportions. 

Japan’s Finance Ministry admits that its banks hold 
bad loans to the tune of $614 billion; in proportion to 
the size of the economy that is 10 times larger than the 
U.S.’s savings and loan disaster. Yet even this is the tip 
of iceberg, since hundreds of billions of dollars of addi- 
tional debt never make it onto the balance sheets of 
government and corporations. Japan is trying to get out 
of this crunch by increasing exports to the U.S. Yet this 
is the same 
approach being 
taken by other 
Asian nations to 
dig themselves out 
of their economic 
morass. This cre- 
ates pressure for 
each to devalue its 
currency to cheap- 
en its exports 
which in the long 
run only adds to 
the debt which 
prompted the 
maneuvering in the 
first place. 

This has a 
global impact. 

Russia is facing 
near-insolvency, 
in part because 
South Korean 
capital, which 
invested heavily there since 1991, has now pulled 
out. Latin America is also in trouble, as seen in 
currency instability in Brazil and plummeting 
stock markets in Mexico and Chile. Most impor- 
tantly, new foreign investment in China is drying 
up at the very time that China is laying off mil- 
lions of workers from state-owned industries. An 
unraveling of China’s economy will have a huge 
impact on the world’s economy. 

While this is occurring, Bill Clinton acts as if all is 
well on the U.S. front, as he boasts of a “booming econ- 
omy” that has supposedly managed to remain immune 


3. See Marx’s Capital and Today’s Global Crises, by Raya 
Dunayevskaya (Detroit: News and Letters, 1977), p. 10. 


from the crises wrecking the rest of the world. The 
“low” rate of U.S. unemployment, 4% rate of economic 
growth, and the “end” of inflation is heralded as proof 
that we have entered a “new economy” freed from the 
economic dislocations of the past. 

Yet most of the growth here is also of a speculative 
nature, set off by capitalists pulling their investments 
out of East Asia and elsewhere and sending them to 
Wall Street. The NY and NASDAQ stock exchanges 
have added $4 trillion in the last four years, while the 
Dow Jones average has increased four-fold since 1992. 
This speculative bubble has mushroomed out of all pro- 
portion to the growth of the real economy. Productivity, 
the key economic indicator, has risen by just over 1% a 
year from 1990-1998— the same as over the past two 
decades and a far cry from the 3% yearly increase in 
the 1950s and 1960s. 

Moreover, this has become an increasingly two-tier 
economy, especially seen in the growing numbers of the 
working poor. One in four children live in poverty 
nationwide and 300,000 are illegally employed. Almost 
half of American families in poverty have at least one 
working adult. The gutting of welfare has only added to 
this. While 10 million have been moved off the welfare 
rolls, the jobs most people end up getting are without 
benefits, even health care. 


Meanwhile, the percentage of Americans living in 
poverty in the South today is the same as in 1969— 
23%. For the first time, the poverty rate in the Western 
states is as high. Since the bull market in stocks took 
off in 1985, the number of those going hungry each day 
has grown by 50%, to 30 million. 

Despite the growth of the Black middle-class, most 
Blacks have seen no gain from the economic “miracle” 
touted by Clinton. The inner cities remain mired in 

depression condi- 
tions and Blacks 
suffer over twice 
the rate of unem- 
ployment of 

whites. The much- 
touted “surge in 
employment” 
largely reflects the 
growth of low- wage 
sweated labor. 

Clinton may 
still imagine that 
the influx of for- 
eign capital will 
manage to prop up 
the U.S. economy, 
especially since its 
labor costs in man- 
ufacturing are $20 
per hour less than 
Germany’s and $10 
per hour less than 
Japan’s, which has 
a more militant 
legacy of labor unrest than usually acknowledged. But 
as the impact of the global economic crisis ripples out- 
ward, it is only a matter of time before the speculative 
bubble bursts here as well. Japan remains central in 
this. If the crisis in Japan becomes so acute that it 
stops recycling its trade surpluses into U.S. treasury 
bonds, the U.S. economy will quickly unravel. 

Bourgeois pundits have coined a phrase for this ten- 
dency of economic crises to spread quickly from one 
region to the next— contagion. What is striking about 
this is that whereas in the post- World War II era capi- 
talists figured out how to prevent total financial col- 
lapses like that of 1929 through an array of state-inter- 
ventionist measures in the economy, today they lack a 


viable mechanism to stave off such crises in the inter- 
national arena. The utter failure of the International 
Monetary Fund and World Bahk to stem the decline in 
East Asia is a case in point. No sooner was the global- 
ized nature of capitalism heralded as proof of a “new 
stage” of capital, than globalization itself turned out to 
be an engine for spreading economic crises from one 
nation to the next. 

This situation makes newly concrete the perspec- 
tives Karl Marx outlined in his last decade (1872-83) 
when he turned with new eyes to developments in the 
technologically underdeveloped world. He incorporated 
many of these new perspectives in his revision of 
Volume 1 of Capital in its French edition in 1872-75. In 
one passage, left out of the fourth German edition by 
Engels, he wrote: 

“But only after mechanical industry had struck root 
so deeply that it exerted a preponderant influence on 
the whole of national production; only after foreign 
trade began to predominate over internal trade, thanks 
to mechanical industry; only after the world market 
had successively annexed extensive areas of the New 
World, Asia and Australia; and finally, only after a suf- 
ficient number of industrial nations had entered the 
arena— only after all this had happened can one date 
the repeated self-perpetuating cycles, whose successive 
phases embrace years, and always cul- 
minate in a general crisis.. .we ought to 
conclude, on the basis of the laws of 
capitalist production as we have 
expounded them, that the duration is 
variable, and that the length of the 
cycles will gradually diminish” 
0 Capital , Vol. 1, Fowkes trans., p. 786).4 

What is new in today’s 
globalized capital... 
and what is not 

Today’s globalized capitalism has 
given rise to several illusions. One is 
that globalization is a new feature of 
the post-1989 world. In fact, capital has 
been globalized since its inception. As 
Marx said in the Grundrisse, “The 
world market forms the presupposition 
of the whole as well as its substratum” 
(p. 227). Just as globalization is not 
new, today’s level of capital movement 
is not unprecedented. Between 1898 
and 1914 the amount of capital moving 
across national borders as a percentage 
of global Gross Domestic Product was 
higher than today. Moreover, capital- 
ism assumed a new global stage in the 
1930s and 1940s with the rise of state-capitalism as a 
world phenomenon in Stalin’s Russia, Japan, the New 
Deal in the U.S., and elsewhere. 5 

What changed in the 1980s and 1990s was not the 
fact of globalization, but rather its form. Crucial in this 
was the 1974-75 economic recession, which revealed a 
worldwide decline in the rate of profit. To satisfy its 
inner compulsion to accumulate on an ever-expanding 
scale, capitalism found it necessary to force down the 
variable component of capital— the amount of value 
accruing to workers in the form of wages and social 
benefits. 

One way to effect this is to remove barriers to the 
direct global competition of capital. By removing 
national restrictions to capital movement like trade 
barriers, legislation protecting workers’ rights, and 
environmental regulations, each company is forced to 
directly compete against all others in the world market. 
As a result, the pressure to cut wages and benefits 
becomes irresistible; otherwise, the company loses out 
to those elsewhere in the world who do. This not only 
drives greater capital movement across national 
boundaries but also within them, as capital searches 
for new sources for low-paid sweated labor such as in 
the U.S. South. 

Together with investing in new technologies 
and exerting greater flexibility and control over 
the labor process, globalization is used to 
increase the proportion of constant capital rela- 
tive to variable capital. Globalization has become 
capital’s outer expression of its inner core. 

This is also what drives today’s growing megamerg- 
ers such as of Chrysler-Daimler and Citicorp- 
Traveler’s. The more firms are thrown into direct glob- 
al competition, the more they try to push aside and/or 
manage their rivals through megamergers. 
Globalization thus creates downward pressure on 
wages and benefits while accelerating the concentra- 
tion and centralization of capital. 

(Continued on page 6) 

4. For a discussion of the significance of this passage and 
Marx’s last decade as a whole, see Raya Dunayevskaya’s Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution (Champaign-Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1991), chapters 10 and 12. 

5. See The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 
Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya (Chicago: News and 
Letters, 1992). 




South Korea: Students in Seoul protest economic crisis-driven unem- 
ployment. 
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(Continued from page 5) 

The force which effects this is the state. The state is 
used to open up financial markets, provide tax shelters 
for multinationals in low-wage enterprise zones, break 
trade unions, force the masses to assume the debt run 
up through military spending and tax breaks for busi- 
nesses, and so on. The naked hand of state power has 
accompanied each step in the further globalization of 
capital. We still live in the era of state-capitalism; the 
restructuring of capitalism since 1974-75 has not 
changed that. 

Of course, some of the functions of the state have 
changed. It no longer has “legal” title to the ownership 
of capital, nor does it directly plan the bulk of produc- 
tion as it did in the state-capitalist regimes which 
called themselves Communist in Russia and East 
Europe. Nor does it try to maintain a welfare state as 
it did in the West from the 1930s onward. The state has 
instead now become the handmaiden of direct capital 
accumulation by freeing up all avenues for its self- 
expansion. 

Yet while those who skip over the role of the 
state in today’s capitalism are in error, no less in 
error are those who think the importance of the 
state means it can be appealed to in order to rein 
in and control capital’s destructive march over 
humanity. The simple fact is that capital can no 
longer be controlled. Capitalism’s werewolf 
hunger for accumulation is so deep, and the ten- 
dency of the rate of profit to decline remains so 
constant, that capital must be “freed up” to seek 
the lowest level of wages and benefits in order 
for the system to reproduce itself on an ever- 
expanding scale. 

The state therefore does not control capital; capital 
controls the state. This has always been true of state- 
capitalism. As Raya Dunayevskaya wrote in Marxism 
and Freedom of Russian state-capitalism, “Stalin 
thought he was fashioning the State in the image of the 
Party. Consciously, that is 
what he was doing. 

Objectively, however, the 
exact opposite was true. 

The State transformed the 
Party in its image, which, 
in turn, was but a reflec- 
tion of the production 
process of capitalism at its 
ultimate stage of develop- 
ment” (p. 259). 

The illusion that capital 
can be controlled without 
abolishing the law of value 
and surplus value— a 

notion long held by Social 
Democrats, Stalinists, and 
other leftists— is contra- 
dicted by the nature of cap- 
ital itself. As Marx wrote in 
the Grundrisse, “Capital is 
the endless and limitless 
drive to go beyond its limiting barrier. Every boundary 
is and has to be a barrier for it. Else it would cease to 
be capital— money as self-reproductive. If ever it per- 
ceived a certain boundary not as a barrier, but became 
comfortable within it as a boundary, it would itself have 
declined from exchange value to use value. The barrier 
appears as an accident which has to be conquered” (p. 
334). . .s 

Another illusion about today’s globalized capital is 
that it makes national boundaries and nationalism 
obsolete. Instead, it has been accompanied by an inten- 
sification of national conflicts as rulers appeal to nar- 
row nationalism in the face of mass unrest and declin- 
ing living conditions. Nowhere is this now more evident 
than in Kosova. 

Serbian ruler Milosevic’s genocidal attacks on the 
Albanian populace in Kosova is a replay of his war 
against Bosnia. What is also being replayed are the lies 
and hypocrisy of the U.S., which is threatening NATO 
air strikes if Milosevic continues his campaign of ethnic 
cleansing. The biggest lie of all is the administration’s 
claim that air strikes can bring “peace” to the region 
since they supposedly did so earlier in Bosnia. The very 
opposite is the case. The NATO air strikes against the 
Serbs in 1995 occurred just as Bosnian and Croatian 
forces were about to inflict a military defeat on Serbian 
forces. The U.S. used those strikes to pressure the 
Bosnians to call off their advance and accept the 
Dayton accords which partitioned Bosnia along ethnic 
lines. 

This gave Milosevic a new lease on life. Today’s 
war in Kosova would never have occurred if 
Bosnia had been allowed to inflict a military 
defeat on the Serbs. 

The administration’s claim of being concerned with 
the suffering of the Kosovars is no more believable 
than its earlier hypocrisy in regard to the Bosnians. 
The U.S. opposes an independent Kosova and calls the 
Kosova Liberation Army “terrorist.” The U.S. is acting 
not out of support for the national struggle of the 
Kosovars, but out of concern that Milosevic’s actions 
jeopardize regional stability. Whatever action it takes 
will not be in the masses’ interests. Globalized capital 
continues to collude with narrow nationalism, with 
genocidal consequences. 

The only way out of this insane logic is to uproot the 
capital relation itself. At no time in history has it been 


more imperative to break with the illogical logic of this 
dehumanized system which will stop at nothing, 
including nuclear war, in its endless pursuit of “pro- 
duction for the sake of production.” 

Forces of revolt 
as reason 

It should be evident that 
uprooting this system cannot 
be achieved without a great 
many forces of revolution— 
workers, women, youth, Blacks 
and other minorities, gays and 
lesbians, indeed all who strive 
to transform the conditions of 
oppression into an existence 
worthy of our human nature. 

As against those whose minds 
have become so swept up into 
the logic of capital that they 
cannot even see such forces, 
their presence continues to 
make itself felt. 

This is reflected in how it is 
not only capitalism which has 
become more international; so 
have many freedom struggles 
against it. This is true of the 
wave of strikes that have swept 
West Europe since 1995 
against the high levels of 
unemployment. Cross-border organizing and multi- 
national workers’ protests remain a central part of the 
struggles there. In East Asia the protests against the 
austerity measures in Thailand helped inspire mass 
movements in South Korea and Indonesia. The 
Indonesian movement has helped breathe new life into 

the South Korean struggle 
where workers have 
launched strikes against 
layoffs and cutbacks. 

Another expression of 
this emerged at a confer- 
ence of miners in Tuzla, 
Bosnia, in March to oppose 
mine closings and other 
austerity measures; it 
brought together miners 
from Bosnia, Serbia, 
Hungary, Russia, South 
Africa, Greece, Turkey, 
Spain, and Scotland. 
Miners have long been in 
the forefront of the struggle 
against Milosevic, as seen 
in the struggles of the 
Kosovar miners of Trepca 
in the 1980s and early 
1990s. 

At the March conference the miners discussed not 
only economic issues but such political questions as 
opposition to the Dayton accords. One Bosnian miner 
said, “When Bosnia was invaded, the miners were the 
first to take up arms. In the Tuzla region alone 6,000 
miners fought in the Bosnian army. Three hundred 
were killed and 600 invalid- 
ed. The first person to die 
on the front line was a 
miner. The politicians can- 
not ignore us. These 
trousers I wear are from 
before the war. We know 
who fought and who is now 
getting rich.” It is a striking 
illustration of how the 
national struggle to pre- 
serve and extend Bosnia’s 
multiethnic heritage, far 
from becoming a closed 
world unto itself, has led to 
a new expression of prole- 
tarian internationalism. 

While nothing on that 
level has yet emerged in the 
U.S., new developments are 
arising. One is the 
International Workers’ School scheduled to be held 
this October in Atlanta which aims to bring together 
public sector workers from five Southern states along 
with workers from Brazil, South Africa, Mexico, 
Canada, Haiti, Germany and elsewhere. Another is the 
way the Frente Autentico de Trabajadores of Mexico 
allied itself with U.S. and Canadian unions early this 
year to create the first North American labor coalition 
aimed at combating sweated labor and plant closings. 
While such efforts may still be on a small scale, they 
reflect the search for new forms of organization and 
struggle to combat the might of global capital. 

While it is too early to tell what will emerge from 
these efforts, this much is clear: The reasoning of the 
masses constantly creates new organizational forms. 
This was seen in the movement that brought down 
Mobutu in Congo last year, which saw the emergence 
of revolutionary mass committees such as the chembe 
chembe. This had a galvanizing effect, not alone on 
Congo, but elsewhere in Africa as seen in a renewed 


discussion of revolutionary ideas there. The fact that, 
as our African correspondent put it, “immediately after 
victory these committees do not only lose their influ- 
ence but are put totally out of function and replaced 
with one-party or multi-party dictatorships”— or as in 
South Africa, by bourgeois 
democracy— does not free revo- 
lutionaries from the need to dig 
into the forms of consciousness 
and organization which emerge 
from below.fi 

New openings have emerged 
here as well. Although women’s 
liberationists confront the loss 
of many hard-fought gains and 
face a crisis in abortion rights, 
women are in the forefront 
of fighting welfare-to-work 
schemes that have turned into 
welfare-to-homelessness for 
countless women and children. 
They are also active in support 
for women prisoners who suffer 
specific problems on top of the 
dehumanization of all the 
imprisoned. And Black women 
are organizing unions in the 
South, as in the catfish indus- 
try, which were once considered 
impossible to organize. 

Although numerous strikes 
take place that go unheralded 
in the national press, the 
United Autoworkers strike that erupted on June 5 
when 3,400 members of Local 659 in Flint, Mich, 
walked out over health and safety violations, subcon- 
tracting, and the failure of General Motors to live up to 
its contract, did attract attention because it is seen as 
a showdown on the “downsizing” occurring in all 
industries. The strike indicates that while capitalism 
may be intent on cutting back the top of its “two-tier” 
work force, the historic “two-tier” in workers’ resis- 
tance may be breaking down. Meanwhile, there are 
indications that a new generation of youth may be 
emerging not weighted down by the failures of the 
past, as seen in youth activity in prisoner support cam- 
paigns, against police brutality, and against the con- 
tinued sanctions against Iraq. 

Yet this does not mean we can underestimate 
the strength of the forces of reaction. Its 
strength was shown in the brutal torture and 
murder of James Byrd Jr., a Black man in 
Jasper, Texas, by three white supremacists. 
Though the cruelty of this act is incredible, it is 
no isolated incident; a racist climate has been 
generated that allowed it to occur, seen in the 
“copycat” attacks on Blacks modeled on the 
Jasper incident which later occurred in 
Louisiana and Belleville, 111. 

A racist backlash is occurring all over, and its seeds 
are planted by completely “lawful” ballot measures. 
One was the approval in California of a ballot initiative 
to eliminate bilingual education. As one Latina educa- 
tor commented, racism can be the only motivation for 
this proposition since no one can claim that one year of 
immersion in English leads to English-language profi- 
ciency. This follows the passage of Proposition 209 last 

year which aimed to cut the 
number of minorities in 
state universities by gut- 
ting affirmative action. In 
this it has succeeded— the 
number of minorities 
admitted to the University 
of California at Berkeley 
fell from 20% last year to 
11% this year; the number 
of Blacks fell from 562 to 
191. 

Clearly racism is the 
card which U.S. capitalism 
continuously uses. Yet the 
enormous- energy expended 
to stir up racism reflects 
the depth of the revolution- 
ary challenge to American 
“civilization” from Black 
America which has continu- 
ally placed it on trial. As the Los Angeles rebellion of 
1992 showed, such revolutionary challenges are not far 
beneath the surface, and when they emerge they can 
have a galvanizing impact not only on Black America 
but also on women, youth and white labor. 

Precisely because global capitalism is today more 
unstable, precarious, and crisis-ridden than at any 
time since the end of the Cold War, we must be pre- 
pared for the challenges sure to emerge from new 
struggles against it. As Raya Dunayevskaya wrote in 
the Marxist-Humanist Perspectives Thesis of 1977, 
“It’s later, always later— except when spontaneity 
upsurges and you realize it is here and now, and you 
aren’t there and ready.” With this in mind we need to 
look at the central political-philosophic-organizational 
challenge facing us. 

(Continued on page 7) 

6. “Africa after the fall of Mobutu,” by Ba Karang, News and 
Letters, May 1997. 



U.S.: New York City’s workfare displaces unionized 
public employees with the low-wage poor. 



Germany: “Ripped off by Honecker, then by 
Kohl, then by ????” 



East Timor: Students condemn Indonesian imperial 
rule, demand a referendum. 
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Given today’s realities, it is no wonder that the 150th 
anniversary of Marx’s Communist Manifesto has led to 
new discussion of Marx’s critique of capitalism. As one 
symposium put it, the Manifesto’s discussion of capital’s 
chive for self-expansion is “the best characterization of 
capitalism at the end of the 20th century currently 
available.” 7 Our organization has been a part of these 
discussions in conferences on the Manifesto in New 
York, Berkeley, Chicago and Detroit, as well 
as Paris, Oslo and Glasgow. 

Yet while there is increasing awareness of 
the importance of Marx’s critique of capital- 
ism, there has been much less discussion of 
the importance of his concept of a new soci- 
ety. Marx’s concept of revolutionary social- 
ism is in fact often dismissed as irrelevant 
even by those praising the cogency of his cri- 
tique of capitalism. Such claims are expres- 
sive of the spirit of the times. The collapse of 
most of the state-capitalist regimes which 
called themselves Communist, and the utter 
failure of any number of efforts at socialist 
transformation in the Third World and the 
West, have exposed a long-standing crisis in 
the effort to project a viable alternative to 
existing society. The explicit projection of a 
socialist perspective has by now virtually 
vanished from the historic agenda. As a 
result, the new struggles encounter not only 
the might of the rulers but also a void in the 
articulation of an alternative to capitalism. 

Faced with this, those trying to hew a 
path out of today’s retrogression are asking: 

What is needed in order to restate and recre- 
ate Marx’s concept of a totally new, human society? 
What new theoretic ground is needed to project a com- 
prehensive liberating alternative to existing society? 

Those who remain within the confines of post-Marx 
Marxism are completely ill-equipped to answer these 
questions. This is largely because of their failure to 
grasp mass revolts not just as force, but as Reason. 
Again and again workers’ struggles have raised new 
questions about the content of a new society by asking 
“what kind of labor should man perform.” This search 
for new human relations has also been voiced by 
women’s liberationists questioning the alienating form 
of man/woman relations, by national minorities oppos- 
ing racism, and by gays and lesbians questioning the 
nature of sexuality. Yet many radicals continue to give 
scant attention to the forms of consciousness and orga- 
nization arising from below, in remaining trapped 
either in economic determinism or political volun- 
tarism wherein the subjective factor is reduced to “the 
party.” Such skipping over the mind of the oppressed 
loses sight of the ground for working out a vision of the 
future. 

But while the concept of a new society cannot be 
worked out if the mind of the oppressed is skipped over, 
neither can it be worked out on the basis of sponta- 
neous consciousness alone. The ability of masses of peo- 
ple to spontaneously come to socialist consciousness, 
proven over and over in this century, is not the same as 
saying that so total a concept of socialism as is spelled 
out in Marx’s philosophy of revolution can be reached 
spontaneously. Marx, after all, was not simply one 
among many other socialists; his philosophy was dis- 
tinct, and contained a distinct concept of the new soci- 
ety. Grasping and restating that concept does not come 
spontaneously, but demands hard, serious, organized 
labor. 

The power of negativity 

There is no philosophy better equipped to meet this 
challenge than Marxist-Humanism. That is because 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s founding and development of 
this philosophy centered on a restatement of Marx’s 
revolutionary vision through a new and creative return 
to Hegel’s dialectic. 

She showed that Marx arrived at his concept of a 
new society not only by closely studying the history of 
workers’ movements and keeping his ears attuned to 
ongoing struggles, but also through a direct engage- 
ment with Hegel’s philosophy. Of foremost importance 
to Marx was Hegel’s concept of self-movement through 
absolute negativity. In Hegel, all forward movement 
proceeds through the power of negativity, the negation 
of obstacles to the subject’s self-development. The tran- 
scendence of these obstacles is reached, not simply 
through the negation of their immediate forms of 
appearance (what he calls first negation), but through 
a second negation. This movement through the nega- 
tion of the negation, or absolute negativity, is what pro- 
duces the positive, the transcendence of alienation. 

In his Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 
1844, Marx appropriated this concept of transcendence 
of alienation through second negativity to express the 
process by which capitalism can be abolished. The first 
negation, he says, is the abolition of private property. 
Yet this negation by no means ensures liberation. To 


reach true liberation the communist negation of private 
property must itself be negated. Only then, Marx says, 
will there arise “positive Humanism, beginning from 
itself.” 

This projection of the new society as not simply the 
nationalization of property or abolition of the market 
but rather the creation of new human relations in pro- 
duction, between men and women and in society as a 
whole, became the basis of the concept of “revolution in 



permanence” which he spent the next 40 years con- 
cretizing. Marx’s concept of revolution involved a total 
uprooting of class society. That concept of socialism 
could not have emerged without his transformation of 
Hegel’s revolution in philosophy into a philosophy of 
revolution. 

Marx’s rootedness in Hegel’s dialectic is also seen in 
Capital where he based his chapter on “The General 
Law of Capitalist Accumulation” on Hegel’s Absolute 
Idea. Just as the Absolute Idea in the Science of Logic 
contains “the highest contradiction within itself,” Marx 
showed that the ultimate logic of capitalist production 
contains an internal, irreconcilable, absolute contradic- 
tion— the accumulation of capital at one pole and the 
emergence of “new passions and new forces” striving to 
uproot it on the other. 

In response to today’s crises, there is a reach- 
ing out for new philosophic ground with which to 
rearm the radical movement. This is leading 
some to look anew at the dialectic in Hegel and 
Marx. Yet the question which often gets posed to 
us, by workers and intellectuals alike, is “Why do 
you need the Absolute Idea to express this vision 
of a new society? Why is it important to return to 
Hegel’s concept of absolute negativity for today?” 

The context in which these questions are asked is 
one in which the predominant view is that Hegel’s 
Absolutes express capital’s drive to universalize itself. 
This has been argued with particular force by Istvan 
Meszaros in Beyond Capital. He writes, “The question 
is: are we really destined to live forever under the spell 
of capital’s global system glorified in its Hegelian con- 
ceptualization, resigned... to the tyrannical exploitative 
order of his World Spirit?”8 For Meszdros, as for others, 
the need to free ourselves from the notion that there is 
no alternative requires breaking from the Hegelian 
dialectic itself. The problem with this position is that 
the philosophic ground from which Marx drew his very 
concept of liberation— the notion of self-movement 
through absolute negativity— is jettisoned. The philo- 
sophic void in projecting a comprehensive vision of a 
liberating alternative therefore persists, even among 
those trying to hew a path out of today’s retrogression. 

As against this, Dunayevskaya saw that in light of 
the realities of our age, defined by counter-revolution 
emerging from within revolution, it became imperative 
to achieve continuity with Marx’s concept of a total 
uprooting by directly returning to Hegel’s Absolutes. In 
first doing so in a series of letters written in May 1953, 
she discovered that Hegel’s Absolutes express, in 
abstract form, the vision of the new society itself. As 
she put it in the first work of her “trilogy of revolution,” 
Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today, 
“Nothing changed Marx’s social vision: the vision of the 
future which Hegel called the Absolute and which Marx 
first called ‘real Humanism’ and later ‘communism.’ 
The road to both is by way of ‘the negation of the nega- 
tion’” (p. 66). 

Her struggle to make this vision of liberation explic- 
it led her, by 1973, to publish Philosophy and 
Revolution, from Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao, 
in which she projected a new philosophic Category- 
Absolute Negativity as New Beginning. 

She there showed that the concept of absolute nega- 


tivity expresses the quest by masses of people to not 
simply negate existing economic and political struc- 
tures, but to create totally new human relations as well. 
In situating the concept of absolute negativity in the 
struggles of workers, women, youth, Blacks and other 
minorities, she opened new doors to appropriating and 
projecting this concept philosophically. Once the dialec- 
tic of second negativity is seen as intrinsic to the 
human subject, it becomes possible to grasp and project 
the idea of second negativity as a new begin- 
ning, as a veritable force of liberation. This 
concept of Absolute Negativity as New 
Beginning provides a new basis for working 
out a vision of the future— of totally new 
human relations, of an end to the division 
between mental and manual labor and of 
alienated gender relations— which can ani- 
mate and give direction to the freedom strug- 
gles of our time. 

) . The role of our organization as a catalyst 
and propellant in the freedom struggles 
hinges on assuming organizational responsi- 
A bility for projecting and developing these con- 
JgS ceptions. Yet achieving this calls for a funda- 
I mental reorganization on our part. This is 
* because internalizing and projecting the cen- 
tral concept in Philosophy and Revolution — 
Absolute Negativity as New Beginning— has 
been a missed moment in the history of our 
organization. This is not because of any out- 
right hostility to Hegelian dialectics. It is 
because we were all so excited at how 
absolute negativity is embodied in live forces 
of liberation, that we shied away from the 

philosophic projection of the concept of 

absolute negativity itself. 

Dunayevskaya Spoke to this in her “Presentation on 
the Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy” of June 
1, 1987: “We were so enamored of the movement from 
practice that we were hardly as enthusiastic or as con- 
crete about the movement from theory, if not actually 
forgetting it.” 

Since the measure of all our work consists in over- 
coming this, we need to take a closer look at the prob- 
lem of assuming organizational responsibility for phi- 
losophy, as it has shown itself in even the greatest 
Marxists. 

Rosa Luxemburg and the 
problem of organization 

Few Marxists were greater than Rosa Luxemburg. 
Today, on the 100th anniversary of her famous debate 
with Eduard Bernstein on “Reform or Revolution,” we 
still have much to learn from her contributions as well 
as limitations. 

Luxemburg made an original contribution in 1898 in 
subjecting the new stage of monopoly capitalism-impe- 
rialism to a devastating critique and exposing the 
reformism of those within the radical movement who 
had accommodated themselves to it. She showed that 
monopoly capitalism and imperialism did not negate 
Marx’s concept of revolution, but made it more impera- 
tive. And in opposition to Bernstein’s call to “remove 
the dialectical scaffolding from Marxism,” she wrote 
that “the dialectic is the intellectual arm of the prole- 
tariat... when [Bernstein] directs his keenest arrows 
against our dialectical system, he is really attacking 

(Continued on page 8) 



7. This statement by Hans Magnus Enzensberger is from a 
symposium on the Manifesto in The Los Angeles Times of Feb. 
1, 1998. 


8. Istvan Meszaros, Beyond Capital (New York: Monthly 
Review Press, 1995), p. 12. For a critique of Meszaros’ book, see 
“Envisioning the New Society” by Peter Hudis, News & 
Letters, May 1997. 


, The Communist Manifesto , 
discussed in three works by 
RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, 
and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution 

‘The first decade after his break with bourgeois society saw not only the 
[ concretization of Marx's Promethean vision in the Critique of the 
I Hegelian Dialectic and the Communist Manifesto but the projection of 
“revolution in permanence” (121). 

Philosophy and Revolution 

j "Just as this historic class Manifesto did not forget' the individual— 
\ The free development ot each is the condition for the tree develop- 

( ment of all'— neither did its theory of the economic interpretation of 
history depart for a single instance from actual live battles: ‘The his- 
tory of all society that has existed hitherto is the history of class 
struggles.’ And it continued its ideological differentiation from all 
j other sociality tendencies” (60). 

Marxism and Freedom 

1 “As far back as the Communist Manifesto, Marx showed that the 
[ capitalists are unable to grasp the truth thal capitalism is a transi- 
| tional social order- because they and their ideologists transform 
'into eternal laws of nature and reason the social forms springing 
from the present mode of production.’ Because they do not see 
[ the future, the next social order, they cannot understand the pre- 
[ sent. Proletarian knowledge, on the other hand, grasps the truth 
I of the present. Because it is not a passive, but an active force, it 
I at the same time restores the unity of theory and practice” (111). 

To order these books, see page 12. 
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the specific mode of thought employed by the conscious 
proletariat in its struggle for liberation.” 

And yet, as Dunayevskaya shows in Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution, Luxemburg’s defense of the 
dialectic did not lead her to delve into the dialectic of 
negativity itself. Unlike Lenin, who in 1914 turned to 
Hegel as part of reorganizing his own thinking after the 
collapse of the Second International, Luxemburg kept 
her distance from philosophy. Perhaps as a conse- 
quence, she never rethought her objection to consider- 
ing national struggles as revolutionary. She opposed 
imperialism and national oppression and singled out 
the sufferings inflicted on the Africans, Asians and 
Latin Americans. But she never accepted the national 
struggles as a subject of revolution. 

But while she rejected the national question, she did 
understand the importance of spontaneous class strug- 
gles. Perhaps more than anyone in the Marxist move- 
ment, she made a category out of revolutionary mass 
consciousness bom from spontaneity. The mind of the 
oppressed was no abstraction to Rosa Luxemburg, but 
the very essence of revolution. For this reason, she cri- 
tiqued many Marxists, including Lenin with whom she 
worked closely on many matters, for over-emphasizing 
centralism and “leadership” over the masses. For her, 
Marxism was the only theory to recognize the indepen- 
dent self-movement of the working class. The masses 
do not have to be schoolmastered, she said; their self- 
movement generates not only practical struggle but 
also the consciousness of the new society itself. 

Her emphasis on mass consciousness, however, also 
contained a duality. It is addressed in Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution: “Luxemburg was absolutely right in her 
emphasis that the Marxist movement was the ‘first in 
the history of class societies which, in all its moments, 
in its entire course, reckons on the organization and the 
independent, direct action of the masses.’ However, she 
is not right in holding that, very nearly automatically, 
it means so total a conception of socialism that a phi- 
losophy of Marx’s concept of revolution could likewise 
be left to spontaneous action. Far from it. Nowhere is 
this seen more clearly than in the 1905 Revolution, 
where spontaneity was absolutely 'the greatest, but 
failed to achieve its goal. The question of class con- 


sciousness does not exhaust the question of cognition, 
of Marx’s philosophy of revolution” (p. 60). 

By treating Marx’s philosophy as virtually identical 
with the consciousness generated by spontaneous 
struggles, Luxemburg failed to single out the philo- 
sophic and organizational labor needed to restate 

Marx’s concept of a new 
society. It isn’t that she 
didn’t see the impor- 
tance of theory. She 
knew that theory and 
organization were cru- 
cial. But by acting as if 
cognition, Marxism, 
were synonymous with 
mass consciousness, she 
failed to see that the 
“historic reason to exist” 
for a Marxist organiza- 
tion hinges on philo- 
sophically restating 
Marx’s Marxism for 
one’s time. She instead 
held to another concept 
of organization— the elitist vanguard party— even 
while espousing spontaneity. 

Dunayevskaya’s critique of Luxemburg was na 
mere look into the past. It was part of projecting 
direction for overcoming the barriers to working 
out the inseparability of philosophy and organi- 
zation in the present. We can especially see this 
in terms of a figure closer in time to our own who 
also focused on spontaneous freedom struggles— 
C.L.R. James, the co-leader along with 
Dunayevskaya of the Johnson-Forest Tendency 
of the 1940s and early 1950s. 

James considered spontaneous mass consciousness as 
of such importance that he made a veritable category out 
of it. He also turned directly to Hegelian dialectics, as 
seen in his 1948 Notes on Dialectics. Indeed, he even 
went so far as to pose the need to explore Hegel’s 
Absolutes in light of the realities of the age of state-cap- 
italism. Yet James ultimately recoiled from posing a new 
relation between philosophy and revolution, as seen in 
his 1950 statement, “There is no longer any purely philo- 
sophical answer to all this. These philosophical ques- 
tions, Marxism says, can be solved only by the revolu- 


tionary action of the proletariat and the masses.” 9 

It is true that a new stage of cognition can arise only 
when there is a leap to freedom by the masses. It is also 
true that the proletariat’s activity is not just muscle, 
but Reason. But working out a restatement of Marx’s 
Marxism for one’s time takes hard, prolonged theoreti- 
cal labor. This cannot be done in isolation but requires 
a philosophic nucleus of practicing revolutionaries. 
James, however, refrained from working out out any 
new relation between philosophy and organization. The 
defect that Dunayevskaya pinpointed in Luxemburg — 
acting as if mass consciousness exhausts the question 
of cognition, of Marx’s philosophy of revolution— has 
surfaced again and again in even the best revolutionar- 
ies of our time. 

What flowed from the critique of Luxemburg in Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution was the need to work out the 
inseparability of organization and philosophy, of a body 
of ideas, of the self-determination of the Idea itself. 
This cannot be achieved without the forces of libera- 
tion. Bfit it also requires seeing that no single force con- 
tains the Idea in the fullness of its expression. As 
Dunayevskaya wrote on the final page of that work, “It 
is not a question only of meeting the challenge from 
practice, but of being able to meet the challenge from 
the self-development of the Idea, and of deepening the- 
ory to the point where it reaches Marx’s concept of the 
philosophy of ‘revolution in permanence.’” 

This was at the heart of what she called “the dialec- 
tics of organization and philosophy.” She added, “At the 
point when the theoretic form reaches philosophy, the 
challenge demands that we synthesize not only the new 
relations of theory to practice, and all the forces of rev- 
olution, but philosophy’s ‘suffering, patience, and labor 
of the negative,’ i.e., experiencing absolute negativity. 
Then and only then will we succeed in a revolution that 
will achieve a classless, non-racist, non-sexist, truly 
human, truly new society.” 10 

9. C.L.R. James, State-Capitalism and World Revolution 
(Chicago: Charles Kerr & Co.), pp. 128-29. 

10. Dunayevskaya wrote this as an added paragraph to Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution shortly after its publication. It appears on p. xxxvii 
of the book’s 1991 edition. She returned to this passage in her 
“Presentation on the Dialectics of Organization and 
Philosophy” of June 1, 1987. See The Philosophic Moment of 
Marxist-Humanism (Chicago: News and Letters, 1989). 



III. Philosophic-organizational tasks for 1998-1999 


In the past decade we have had to work out how to 
continue Marxist-Humanism in a changed world 
defined by the collapse of state-capitalism that called 
itself Communism, on the one hand, and the emergence 
of a global stage of retrogression, on the other. In the 
face of this, we did not, as did so many others, retreat 
from the projection of Marxian principles of revolution. 
Nor did we succumb to the ideological pollution which 
declared that the subjects of revolt had become 
“absorbed” by high-tech capitalism. We instead dug into 
new voices from below, as seen in our creation of a new 
local of News and Letters Committees in Memphis- 
- Mississippi, our activity with prisoners, our work on the 
subjectivity of sexuality, and activity with other forces of 
revolt. At no time have we allowed today’s retrogression 
to define our thinking. Yet we have not fully confronted 
or worked through the untrodden path in post-Marx 
Marxism— the relation of dialectics and organization. 

What provides a new opening for meeting this chal- 
lenge is our work on a new collection of Dunayevskaya’s 
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writings on the dialectic in Hegel and Marx, entitled 
“The Power of Negativity.” In containing a wide range of 
her writings on the dialectic proper— such as her 1953 
“Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes,” summaries of Hegel’s 
major works, correspondence with such figures as 
Herbert Marcuse, Erich Fromm, and Charles Denby, 
and lectures on her major philosophic works— it will 
allow for a fuller appreciation of the importance of her 
philosophic contribution. When taken together with her 
“trilogy of revolution,” it can provide ground for rethink- 
ing and redeveloping the fullness of Marx’s concept of 
socialism as a liberating project. 

The question which faces us now, as we prepare 
for new struggles that are sure to emerge against 
the crises of globalized capitalism, is this: Will our 
projection of Marxist-Humanism’s contributions 
on the dialectic become the energizing principle 
for developing our organization as a tendency 
within today’s freedom movements? Will our 
effort to assume organizational responsibility for 
the philosophic projection of Absolute Negativity 
as New Beginning spur greater outreach to the 
forces of liberation? Will it lead to extending the 
contributions to and the distribution of News & 
Letters, our newspaper? Will it lead to the organi- 
zational growth needed for us to become a recog- 
nized and viable tendency in the world of freedom 
struggles and ideas? It is not simply that in addi- 
tion to philosophy we need action and organiza- 
tion; it is that the energizing principle for organi- 
zation must come from assuming responsibility 
for the dialectic in philosophy. We therefore pro- 
ject the following tasks for 1998-1999: 

1) There is no task more important for this organiza- 
tion than ensuring that the major works of Marxist- 
Humanism remain in print. This involves finding a pub- 
lisher for “The Power of Negativity,” but also making 
sure that the trilogy of revolution, including Marxism 
and Freedom and Philosophy and Revolution, are again 
in print. 

2) We have continued to make the archives of 
Marxist-Humanism available by donating additional 
volumes of Dunayevskaya’s papers to the Wayne State 
University Archives. Yet more than a decade after her 
death, many letters remain to be donated. We aim to 
complete this work in the coming period. 

3) Because News & Letters is the ongoing pubbcation 
through which we can meet the challenge of philosophi- 
cally projecting Marxist-Humanism in the battle of 
ideas unseparated from the voices of revolt, it becomes 
critical to reach new readers who become contributors to 
its development. For this reason we aim to initiate a cir- 
culation drive that will invite the energies of all readers 
in finding both new subscribers, bookstore and news- 
stand outlets, and more discussion around our unique 
combination of theory/practice. 


4) The uniqueness of News and Letters Committees 
will bei manifested this year in two new publications. 
One is a Marxist-Humanist Statement on the Black 
Dimension which will be completed by the end of this 
year foir pubbcation in 1999. The other is a pamphlet 
written by a prisoner who became a Marxist-Humanist 
through the process of writing Voices from Within the 
Prison Walls. It is due out this year. 

5) A» in all our work, the finances needed to continue 
our paper, pay for new pubbcations, and expand our 
activity rests on the inseparability of outreach and 
inreach. We have never failed to receive creative help 
from our readers at each critical point since our found- 
ing for; the goals we establish for ourselves in a sustain- 
ing fund. The barest minimum we need this year will be 
$45,000. 

6) Most of all, the way to demonstrate our organiza- 
tional responsibility for the Idea of Marxist-Humanism 
is our greatly needed organizational growth. It remains 
a crucial measure of what Marxist-Humanism means by 
practicing dialectics. 

The challenge projected by the founder of Marxist- 
Humanism in the Draft for Perspectives for 1985-1986 
remains as true as ever: “As practicing dialecticians, the 
need is to demonstrate that total freedom requires 
putting an end to the division between mental and man- 
ual labor. There is no other road to establishing new 
human relations. In these nuclear times, when the very 
question of the survival of civilization is at stake, this 
ultimate problem has put an end to the division between 
ultimate and immediate. The immediate, the practical, 
the revolutionary goal is the daily practice.” 
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CHINA, U.S. & HUMAN RIGHTS 

Bob McGuire’s lead on China broadens 
lie whole scope of the discussion, height- 
med by Clinton’s visit, by bringing in the 
iterature of the revolutionary writer Lu 
Sun as well as the history of the U.S.’s 
iwn Palmer Raids. It is key to reveal the 
lypocrisy of the U.S., which acts horrified 
it China’s brutal enforcement of its one- 
:hild polity, while conveniently ignoring 
ts own inhuman history of the steriliza- 
tion of a huge percentage of Puerto Rican 
women without their knowledge or con- 
sent, a practice which continues on Black 
and Latina women in big city hospitals 
iven today. Women’s liberationist 

Tennessee 

* * * 

It was laughable to hear Clinton telling 
the Chinese people that the U.S. stands 
up for human rights when we have more 
political prisoners in this country than 
anywhere else in the world. Everybody 
knows that Clinton didn’t go to China to 
talk about human rights. He went to talk 
about economic relationships. 

Black youth 
Illinois 


QUEER LEFT 
LEGACY 


The juxtaposition of the Marxist- 
Humanist archives column and Jennifer 
Pen’s essay on the queer left legacy (June 
N&L) was thought-provoking. Pen’s dis- 
cussion of queers living the “dialectic of 
passion and silence” even within radical 
movements echoed Dunayevskaya’s cri- 
tique of Bukharin not seeing “the dialec- 
tics of the many varied forces” as well as 
her discussion of the founding of move- 
ments or tendencies as not accidental or 
arbitrary. While critical of the queer left 
legacy, Pen sees its incompleteness as an 
opportunity and a responsibility. 

B. Ann Lastelle 
Chicago 

* * * 

I object to the use, within your June 
essay, and even its title, of a taunt from 
our enemies as a name for gays and les- 
bians. It would be like the Black move- 
ment now raising a banner of “colored 
power.” Gay reader 

Madison, Wisconsin 

* * * 

Critically studying and developing les- 
bi, gay thought within a Marxist- 
Humanist philosophy of revolution has 
been integral to the serious work of the 
“Subjectivity of Sexuality Group” in the 
Bay Area, particularly with their “Queer 
Notions” publications. The ultimate unity 
of Marxist-Humanist analysis together 
with queer left legacy was sharpened by 
Jennifer Pen’s essay. Sheila G. 

New York 

• 

GOODBYE SUHARTO 

Goodbye Suharto. You could kill one mil- 
lion people as you did when you took over 
the reins of Indonesia (with U.S. help). You 
"could kill two hundred thousand as in East 
Timor. But it is difficult to kill the whole 
population in Indonesia or a billion on the 
global scale. You can’t turn the whole world 
into Tiananmen Square to save a bankrupt 
global corporate empire. The radical 
“cures” imposed by the IMF through vari- 
ous lackeys on the people of Indonesia, 
Thailand, the Philippines, South Korea (or 
for that matter Hungary and Rumania) 
will eventually lead to the kind of upris- 
ings no U.S. tanks and machine guns can 
Stop. Marx had it right: “Human power is 
its own end.” Giorgissimo 

Vancouver 

• 

ALASKA’S NATIVE AMERICANS 

When 4,000 Alaskans marched down- 
town in Anchorage and then gathered on 
the Park Strip on May 7, it was the largest 
political demonstration ever held in 
Alaska. “We the People, Alaska Tribes, 
Standing our Ground” was organized by 
the Native American Rights Foundation. 
Tribes from all over the state were repre- 
sented: Aleut, Athabascan, Cupik, Eyak, 
Haida, Inupiat, Tlingit, Tshimshian, 
Siberian Yupik, Sugpuiak and Yupiit peo- 
ples stood together as one nation. 

Among the co-sponsors were Hispanic 
Organized Leaders of Alaska, the NAACP, 
some labor unions and church groups. To 
illustrate how well Hispanics and Alaska 
natives complement one another, the ban- 
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LABOR’S STRUGGLES AGAINST GLOBALIZED CAPITALISM TODAY 


Auto workers of Flint helped forge the 
modem labor movement and build the 
American standard of living. 'Ibday’s UAW 
workers insist that their livelihoods and 
working standards must not be sacrificed 
in a multinational corporate scramble for 
cheap wages and sweated labor. We salute 
them and support their struggle. The 
stock market does not measure the social 
and moral character of our society. 

Scholars, Artists and Writers 
for Social Justice 
Amherst, Mass. 

* * * 

There is an active media campaign to 
tell the GM workers they can’t win 
because the real force to contend with is 
international competition. They would 
have said the same thing at the founding 
of the UAW— that they would just drive 
GM out of business and lose their jobs. But 
this strike, just as the one then, could be 
the beginning of something that spreads. 

Labor Supporter 
Tennessee 

* * * 

The workers at the Han Young 
maquiladora, despite ■ concerted attempts 
by the company and the Mexican govern- 
ment to destroy their union, have won a 
federal court order suspending the local 
labor board’s decision to declare their 
strike illegal. They also achieved a major- 
ity in yet a third election over “protection 
contract unionism.” U.S. and Asian-based 
corporations have gone to great lengths to 
continue this system whereby they pay 
government-affiliated unions for “con- 
tracts” that workers never see, to block 
legitimate worker representation. 

Your solidarity has been a valuable 
asset in our battle to forge a platform of 
international solidarity in favor of the 
right to organize in Mexico’s maquiladora 
sector. Mary Tong 

San Diego 

* * * 

I don’t agree with the implication in 
your June editorial that California 
Proposition 226, which would have 
required union members to give written 
consent to use union funds in political 
election campaigns, was a simple progres- 
sive/worker vs. regressive/boss struggle. 
Did you know that the AFL-CIO gathered 
signatures for another initiative that 
would have made it illegal for corporations 
to contribute to political campaigns with- 
out getting the same permission from indi- 
vidual shareholders? But instead of letting 
it go on the ballot, they held it back and 
made a gentleman’s agreement with big 
business here. The agreement was that 
businesses wouldn’t pour a lot of money 
into a pro-226 campaign and labor would- 
n’t put their initiative on the ballot. It 
appears to have worked. But my point is 
that their whole world now is political bro- 
kering at a stage where workers are going 
to lose in a world where global capital tells 
the state what to do. I don’t think we’ve 
been hard enough against them. Ron 

California 

* * * 


ner “English only = Cultural Genocide” 
matched “English only = Racism.” Another 
appropriate banner was “Alaska will not 
become Chiapas.” This important march 
was just a beginning of uniting minorities 
and native peoples. Ruth Sheridan 

Alaska 



‘GUT GIRLS’ 

The Chicago News and Letters Com- 
mittee could not have picked a finer play 
for a fund-raiser than “Gut Girls,” writ- 
ten by Sarah Daniels and produced by an 
innovative group here called Mary- 
Arrchie Theatre. Set in the English 
Victorian era in the late 1800s, when 
industrialism began to push workers out 
of trades and into larger factories, “Gut 
Girls” is about the women who worked in 
the slaughter houses removing the 
entrails and preparing meat for ship- 
ment to butcher shops. Though the cos- 
tumes, language and set design reflected 
a time gone by, the message related 
directly to today. It was sobering to see 
the play was addressing all the major 
issues still confronting women: rape, 
domestic violence and abuse, single 
mothers, teenage pregnancy, wage dis- 


I asked a young UPS delivery man if his 
working conditions had improved since 
the strike last year. He said that although 
he’s seen a dollar an hour raise (the first of 
five stages to a $3 an hour raise), the 
working conditions are as bad as ever. 
They’re talking about raising the 150 
pound limit to 200 pounds, have a daily 
rush schedule as tiring as before, and 
many of the original part-time workers are 
no longer there. At this point, he doesn’t 
think the union represented him well. 

Activist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

In the March issue of N&L, Felix 
Martin wrote an article called “Unhealthy 
to rely on GM promises” about GM’s cut- 
ting off retiree health care benefits. In it, 
he asked, “Does anyone want to bet whose 
side the U.S. Supreme Court will be on 
when the white collar retirees appeal the 
Federal Appeals Court decision?” On June 
8, the Supreme Court refused to consider 
the white collar workers appeal. The 
84,000 retirees will have to pay for their 
health coverage out of their own pockets or 
go without. The question is whether this 
ruling will open the floodgates for all the 
other corporations to take back the white 
collar retiree health benefits. 

Reader 

Orange County, California 

* * * 

I just read that a new Supreme Court 
decision will deprive many families and 
survivors of coal miners of their health 
care benefits. The court ruled that compa- 
nies that had once mined coal and had 
been required to pay lifetime health care 
benefits to miners and their families need 
not continue to provide them, ruling that 
such retroactive payments are unconstitu- 
tional. This will be a serious blow to the 
many mining families which had suffered 
through many strikes to win those bene- 
fits. One more proof, as if any is needed, 
that capitalist courts exist to serve capi- 
talists, not the people. Ex-miner 

Detroit 

* * * - 

The Texas prison union you reported in 
the June issue is news to me. I’m glad 
something like that is going on. Texas is 
home to many privatized prisons which 
escape even the rules state-run prisons 
must follow. Why are so many young peo- 
ple being funneled into prisons now? For 
labor. The 13th amendment banned slav- 
ery with the exception of incarcerated peo- 
ple. They can still be slaves. 

New reader 
Chicago 

* * * 

I’m a welder and the company I work 
for was bought out by a larger one. Soon 
after that, we began working on a new job. 
It looked like we would be welding on 
some type of door, but they didn’t look like 
any kind of door I had seen before. I asked 
a fellow worker what they were and it 
turned out that they were doors to be used 
in prison cells. Young Black worker 

Chicago 


crimination, union campaigning, the lib- 
eral social worker mentality which tries 
to help and does more harm than good. 

At the same time, you couldn’t help 
being reminded that Marx was alive and 
writing at the time this play was sup- 
posed to take place. When one woman is 
threatened with being thrown into an 
asylum for speaking out against her 
assigned upper-class station, it brought 
to mind how Marx came to the support of 
Lady Bulwer-Lytton who had dared not 
only to differ with the views of her con- 
servative aristocratic-politician husband 
but to make her views public. Her hus- 
band and son threw her into a lunatic 
asylum. The play held so much for any 
women’s liberationist today, that we gave 
copies of our Working Women for 
Freedom to all the women in the excel- 
lent cast. Erica Rae 

Chicago 

• 

ROSA LUXEMBURG, AS 
REVOLUTIONARY, AS FEMINIST 

The philosophic dialogue on 
“Luxemburg Today” (June N&L) is a first- 
rate summation of the tripartite composi- 
tion of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
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Liberation and Matx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution and its relevance to the today- 
ness of the three anniversaries we are cel- 
ebrating this year. While, in a sense, Raya 
revealed her own belated recognition of 
Luxemburg’s concern with the “Woman 
Question,” she definitely compensated for 
it by pointing out to the Women’s 
Liberation Movement where their disre- 
gard of Luxemburg’s revolutionary 
dimension as theoretician and activist, 
internationalist and feminist, would lead. 

Book editor 
New York 

* * * 

The quote from Luxemburg, “The revo- 
lution is magnificent, and everything else 
is bilge,” is such a powerful and wonderful 
statement that it makes me mad that 
other feminists don’t see what revolution 
really means. We have to stop looking at 
only the women’s dimension and see that 
this society needs to be tom up by its 
racist, sexist, heterosexist, and classist 
roots, not just its sexist roots, to actually 
get somewhere. 

Jennifer Linden 
Iowa City, Iowa 


SANCTIONS 

AND 

THE 

NUCLEAR 

HOLOCAUST 


The article “India raises menace of 
nuclear war” in the June issue omits one 
disturbing aspect. The U.S.-led sanctions 
against that nation and later Pakistan 
are a replay of the sanctions policy direct- 
ed at Iraq. Those policies have led to the 
deaths of at least 500,000 of Iraq’s most 
destitute without in any way altering the 
oppressive nature of that state’s leader- 
ship. Sanctions punish the people least 
responsible for the policies of their lead- 
ers, the poor, the unemployed, women, 
children, the old and sick. 

Kelly Tyler 
Louisiana 

* * * 

I was shocked to read Alexander 
Cockburn’s cavalier defense in The 
Nation of India’s recent nuclear bomb 
test, and more shocked to learn he is not 
alone. A visitor at one of our meetings 
presented the same “anti-imperialist” 
defense as Cockburn, and another 
defended the blast by saying it would 
shake things up! It does no good to 
tailend India’s neofascist regime or fanta- 
size that its retrogression can be the 
pathway to something other than nuclear 
holocaust. 

A Anielewicz 
New York 

* * * 

Nowhere is there a better example of 
this world’s priorities than nuclear 
weapons being detonated underground 
mere miles away from a civilization 
where electricity and running water are 
considered luxuries. Untold billions were 
spent on a technology that will ultimately 
destroy its creators. Even more ironic are 
the economic sanctions placed on India 
and Pakistan by the world’s nuclear 
leader— a country that refused to sign a 
treaty banning land mines. 

Peter B. 

Memphis 


THE SCENE IN MALTA 

For the past half year I have been on 
the tiny island of Malta in the 
Mediterranean. From the outside every- 
thing seems staunchly Catholic and heav- 
ily touristy. But within I found people 
fighting for environmental sustainability, 
women’s rights, and economic equity. 
These impulses for freedom are real. 
While no revolution appears to be on 
Malta’s horizon, the seeds are here and I 
hope they flourish. 

Kind Lady 
Malta 


SHINING THREAD OF HOPE’ 

Thank you for the excellent and heart- 
felt review of A Shining Thread of Hope in 
the June issue of News & Letters. I have 
long admired this publication and am 
proud to have my book reviewed in it. 

Darlene Clark Hine 
Michi- n 
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Black/Red View 


Jasper lynching shows racism’s grip on U.S 


by John Alan 


The brutal lynching of James Byrd, a middle-aged 
Black man, in Jasper, Texas, last month has awakened in 
the memory of many African Americans who were active 
in the 1950s the barbaric lynching of the 14-year-old 
Black youth Emmett Till in Mississippi. Emmett Till was 
accused of having “wolf whistled” at a white woman. He 
was kidnapped from his grandfather’s home in the middle 
of the night by his white murderers, pistol whipped, 
stripped naked and shot in the head, barbed wired to a 
cotton gin fan until his body became a mutilated hunk of 
flesh and dumped into the Tallahatchie River. 

Now, forty three years later James Byrd, a Black man 
who was accused of nothing, was beaten by three white 
racists, chained to a pickup truck and dragged over a 
country road until his head and limbs were dismembered. 
Byrd’s unfortunate encounter with white racists proves,, 
once again, Ida B. Wells’ old contention that Blacks in 
America can still be “lynched for anything or nothing.” 

The lynching of African Americans has always indicat- 
ed the power of racism inherent in the American society, 
racism that was not purged either by the Civil War or the 
Civil Rights Movement. Tbday, with the lynching of James 
Byrd, history seems to be attempting to repeat itself; there 
still lurks in the American society both subjective and 
objective forces which can resurrect this kind of racist ter- 
ror. As Guy James Gray, the District Attorney in Jasper, 
so candidly admits, racism is very much alive in Jasper, 
Ttexas, as a thing of “lingering resentment and hurtful 
words.” Obviously, that “lingering resentment” material- 
ized itself in the lynching of James Byrd. 

In other words, the lynching of James Byrd, like the 
recent unprovoked attempted murder of a harmless Black 
“squeegee man” in New York City by an off-duty police- 
man (see p.3), are not simply individual acts of hatred. 
The same week in “liberal” San Francisco a Black couple 
with a baby was severely beaten by 15 white thugs. Those 
acts spring from the underlying discontent in many areas 
of poor and lower middle-class white America. These are 
people who are constantly told by right-wing political 
moralists that the legal changes in race relations since the 
Civil Rights Movement are threatening their perceived 
economic security and their status as the privileged race 
in this country. 

The Civil Rights Movement did demolish the legal bar- 
rier standing in the way of African-American freedom, 
with the hope that it was the first step toward opening a 
new pathway to real, concrete human freedom, where the 
full development of human potentiality would be allowed 
without hindrance. But this did not happen. The Civil 
Rights Movement did not demolish American society’s 
class structure or even challenge capitalism, with all its 
inherent necessity to exploit masses of people and with a 
tendency to have periodic devastating economic crises, all 
of which have historically provided the fertile ground for 
racism to grow and flourish. 

Long ago Frederick Douglass saw it this way: “Now 
where rests the responsibility for the lynch law prevalent 
in the South? It is evident that it is not entirely with the 
ignorant mob. The men who break open the jails and with 
bloody hands destroy human life are not alone responsi- 
ble. These are not the men who make public sentiment. 
They are simply the hangman, not the court, judge, or 
jury. They simply obey the public sentiment of the South 

Free Ana Gelabert ! 

Ana Lucia Gelabert is a political prisoner and was 
recently transferred to the Gatesville Riverside Unit in 
Gatesville, Texas. She is a class-conscious fight-back 
prisoner and as a result of those positive attributes has 
been systematically harassed by guards, prisoncrats 
and their lumpen prisoner lackies. 

Her transfer is part of this harassment and was 
brought about by a false rumor leaked to the adminis- 
tration that Ana was guard assaultive. Once she arrived 
at the new location, prison hacks began running her 
through a perpetual Catch 22. 

Ana is 60 years old and has no business performing 
hard labor in the fields. In fact, medical guidelines pre- 
clude anyone over age 55 from being forced to perform 
grueling field duty. Yet Ana Lucia has been assigned to 
a hoe squad. 

All of Ana’s sister workers in the hoe squad are under 
40 and Ana is not able to keep pace with these younger 
prisoners. She runs the very real risk of being shot to 
death by some fascist guard for trying to escape if she 
lags behind and cannot keep pace with the rest of her 
squad. 

On her first day she was disciplined for lagging eight 
to ten feet behind the rest of her squad. Texas field boss- 
es have a long history of murdering prisoners in cold 
blood under any pretext. 

In December Ana Gelabert was found guilty in a 
prison kangaroo court of refusing to work and given 30 
days of cell restriction which is worse than solitary 
because it lasts twice as long and because prisoncrats 
can assign a cellmate with the purpose of harassing or 
assaulting her. As a last resort she went on a hunger 
strike that ended Jan. 10. 

Ana was released from cell restriction in March and 
is still being harassed by the same people and in the 
same situation. Please help! Write to: Ana Lucia 
Gelabert #384484, Riverside Unit, 1401 State School 
Rd., Gatesville, TX 76599. Please write or call on Ana’s 
behalf to: Warden Mouton, at the same address; phone: 
254/865-8431. —Prisoner, Texas 


— the sentiment created by wealth and respectability, by 
the press and the pulpit.” (Christian Recorder, August 11, 
1892). 

The “wealth and respectability” Douglass was referring 
to at that time, were the former Southern slave owners 
who reorganized themselves into 'a new ruling class of 
merchants and landlords. With generous help of Northern 
capitalism, these former slave owners crushed the united 
efforts of Black and white Populists who attempted to 
build a new kind of society in the South. They created a 
racist atmosphere and promoted attacks on Blacks by 
raising the bogus fear of Black domination and calling for 
white supremacy. 


Los Angeles — What the world witnessed in Jasper, 
Texas was not just another racist white-on-Black crime 
and mutilation-death by dragging a Black man behind 
the back of a redneck’s pickup truck. This act takes us 
back 50 years. Laws have changed over the last 50 years 
and segregation has been abolished. But in the back of 
“their minds,” white America’s system is killing us— 
Black Americans— by law. 

You never see the police get on TV and deny the guilt 
or gang affiliation of a Black ex-con or parolee. Yet, the 
redneck Sheriff of Jasper quickly got on national televi- 
sion to deny that the three accused murderers (two 
recently released from prison) were organized and 
involved in the Klan or Aryan Brotherhood — a prison 
gang of Nazis. This denial is the direct opposite of the 
treatment Black youth receive. They are given a gang 
jacket (police file) that follows them even out of prison, 
while they are on parole. Their parole can be violated 
upon any association with another “gang member” or 
another parolee. That double standard is all too obvious 
in Los Angeles six years after the L.A. rebellion where a 
lot of new reactionary laws have been implemented by a 
vote of confidence from “the public” against the poor 
Black and Brown population of the inner city. 

A friend who was out on parole after being incarcerated 
for eight years, was recently rearrested after being out for 
one year. His parole violation was not for gang activity or 
any new crime, but for taking another parolee to court in 
the city of Compton. In Compton they check IDs before 
allowing you in the court-house. They run your name 
through a computer and if it comes up for a warrant or for 
any other reason, they report it. My friend was reported 
for this violation-by-way-of-association, and arrested a 
week later when he reported to his parole officer. He will 
probably do a year for driving a friend to court. 

This form of state control and harrassment is going to 
blow up in the face of the police, who are the frontline 
defense for the rich, corporate State. They will first feel 
the pissed-off fury of the Black-Brown community. 

—Gene Ford 


Black World 


(Continued from page 1) 

on the cutting edge issues facing the Black community: 
State Terrorism, Police Brutality, and the Prison 
Industrial Complex; Welfare Reform: The Assault on 
Black Women and Children; Economic Justice, 
Employment and Unemployment; We Demand 
Reparations; Feminism and the Black Liberation 
Agenda; The Struggle for Quality, Accessible Education; 
Civil Rights, Affirmative Action and the California 
Initiative; Global Issues are Black Issues; Organizing the 
South; Black Radicalism, Black Workers, and Tbday’s 
Labor Movement; Youth and Student Organizing; 
Fighting Homophobia— Lesbian and Gay Rights; Health 
Care and AIDS; African-American Empowerment and 
Alternative Electoral Strategies; Media Fighting Back; 
International Human Rights and Radical Lawyering; 
Black Studies in the 21st Century: A Computer Lab 
Internet Workshop. 

These and the plenary sessions are naturally no substi- 
tute for living practice and social consciousness of the 
Black working-class masses. Nor are they a substitute for 
forging the kind of theoretical and political weapons with 
which to cut a path through the barbaric jungle of 
American capitalism. For that reason, and notwithstand- 
ing the impressive list of workshop discussions, there is a 
theoretic void at the core of the BRC that must be filled, 
not in an absolute or formal manner but dialectically. 
Dialectics is the most concrete need of the moment, and is 
surely the defining characteristic of what it means to be 
radical in today’s changed world. 

For instance, where historically the state may have 
been the object of Black demands for justice and democra- 
cy, the situation has wholly changed. Since the triumph of 
Reaganism, the so-called welfare state has become the 
most punitive adversary of Black interests. Where histor- 
ically the movement oscillated between the integrationist 
politics of Black and white “coalitions of conscience” and 
the separatist politics of “Black power” nationalism, the 
situation has changed. In every sphere of working-class 
organization and struggle, Blacks are part of a low-wage 
multiethnic work force whose majority are women. 
Capitalism, at the same time, has exuded a “new urban 
poverty” over the last 25 years in this country’s inner city 
“forbidden zones” which is overwhelmingly Black and 
rebellious. Thus, Black working-class politics in the first 
instance are multiethnic and women’s liberationist; in the 
second they are the politics of Black urban revolt. 


According to Ida B. Wells, over 100 Blacks were 
hanged, tortured and burned to death each year between 
1877 and 1900. Today African Americans certainly are not 
being lynched by forces of a counter-revolution that hap- 
pened more than a hundred years ago. But the impact of 
that counter-revolution has reached to us through the 
unfinished nature of the Civil Rights Revolution. African 
Americans may not be lynched by the hundreds; they’re 
instead beaten by the police for little or no reason, and 
unprecedented numbers of them are crammed in prisons 
and liye in poverty. Thus what is on the historic agenda is 
not a Clinton-type dialogue on race but a revolutionary 
transformation of American society. 


Los Angeles — Driving on the Interstate 110 free- 
way, my car radio on KNX, I couldn’t believe what I was 
hearing. A Black man in Jasper, Texas had been beaten 
and dragged behind a truck and his body tom apart. I 
said, “No, this can’t be true, this is 1998.” I was shocked. 
I had heard my grandmother talk about this kind of 
thing when I was a kid on a plantation in the hills of 
Mississippi. I thought all of Jim Crow was dead and in 
hell, because when I go down South everyone appears to 
be getting along. 

When I got to work I was just sick, I wanted to 
screajm. I couldn’t wait for the news to come on. While I 
waited for the four o’clock news all sorts of things went 
through my mind. When the news came on, I expected 
to see the Chief of Police (in Jasper, Texas), hundreds of 
FBI officers and local police officers and the media call- 
ing these white men all kinds of nasty names. I was sure 
they would have a lot of charges against them. None of 
this happened, I began to cry. Again I was seeing 
unequal justice. 

On May 19, 1992, my son Damien Williams was 
arrested and accused of hitting Reginald Denny in the 
head' with a brick. He was charged with warfare, aggra- 
vated mayhem, pre-meditated attempted murder. The 
L.A. Chief of Police, hundreds of police and FBI officers 
arrested him, and the media and the Mayor called him 
all kinds of names describing him as if he wasn’t 
human. I expected to hear and see the same treatment 
for the three white men in Texas. I haven’t seen or heard 
anyone describe those men the way my son was 
described. 

During my son’s trial people called me crazy, but I 
knew if someone white harmed a Black person they 
would be treated differently. Now the world can see 
there are two justices, one Black and one white. I 
remember what happened to Emmett Till and Medgar 
Evers. Will it ever stop? We didn’t ask to come to this 
country, we were forced. Since you forced us to be here, 
why do you hate us? 

— Georgianna Williams 


Where formerly there existed a commonality of inter- 
ests across class lines in the Black community, the dual 
growth of the Black bourgeoisie and the so-called “under- 
class” has polarized class interests to an unprecedented 
degree. Where the closeting of sexual issues in the Black 
community was an expression of the hegemony of a con- 
servative Black church, the vocal demands of Black les- 
bians and gays for rights and recognition are increasing. 
In each instance, and many others, the world has 
changed, redefining the meaning of Black radicalism. 
Which is why radicalism can only be understood in a 
dialectical, not absolute, manner. 

However, beneath these discontinuities runs an even 
deeper continuity of relentless Black working-class strug- 
gles. The only time the passion and reason of these class 
struggles were heard by the whole Congress was when 
Sarah White brought word from the Mississippi Delta of a' 
new labor movement composed of and led by militant 
Black working women, and when Tyree Scott, a worker 
militant from the Pacific Northwest, gave a compelling 
exposd of capitalist globalization. 

The struggles and reason of the Black working class, 
and revolutionary events like the LA rebellion, also reveal 
to what extent “American civilization” may be democratic 
in form and authoritarian in content. Which is why we 
cannot become so preoccupied with the formal side of 
American democracy that we ignore its authoritarian con- 
tent, imagining somehow that “radical democracy” within 
a capitalist society can express anything other than the 
do min ant interests of the bourgeoisie. 

And yet, at no time has the empowerment of the Black 
working class been considered whether in regard to the 
leadership of the Black community or its political institu- 
tions, including so-called radical ones. Those who pro- 
claim the most that “radical democracy” is the antidote to 
the disempowerment of the Black working class do the 
least to ensure the empowerment of the Black working 
class in the leadership of radical organizations. The ques- 
tion is whether the Black working class and its politics 
will be empowered in more than a token manner in the 

brC. 

In the end, the struggle for social reforms and radical 
democracy serves only to convince the working class of the 
impossibility of accomplishing fundamental social change 
except through social revolution and a socialist vision of 
the future. The Black Radical Congress stands on the 
threshold of that future. Indeed, it says its purpose is to 
“set a Black liberation agenda for the 21st century.” The 
question is: if doesn’t work out the dialectics of Black lib- 
eration, will it, as Fanon put it, “fulfill its’ mission or 
betray it”? 


Black fury in wake of Jasper, Texas barbarism 
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Voices against California’s Proposition 227 


Editor’s Note: A, series of angry student walkouts and 
teachers’ protests in Los Angeles immediately followed the 
passage of Proposition 227 in California, giving the lie to 
the claims that it is supported by the public at large. 
Despite its passage, the new anti-bilingual education law 
is still being vigorously debated and opposed by many. Its 
implementation is still not clear until litigation runs its 
course. Below we print excerpts from presentations by a 
panel of students, teachers, and parents opposed to Prop 
227 speaking at the Los Angeles News and Letters 
Committee meeting on June 28. 

Paul T.: (Teacher, Independent Study Program for Teen 
Mothers): The preamble to Proposition 227 is a flag wav- 
ing statement that declares English to be the national lan- 
guage, saying it is our “moral duty” to train our children 
for “the American dream.” What is really at issue here is 
whether or not fear will be the primary way for students 
to learn. I don’t know if it is effective. I believe that giving 
support, building self-esteem, confidence, is the way to 
assure students’ success. 

There is still going to be a bilingual education program 
but it is going to be very limited. The way a student can 
get into it is by parents obtaining a waiver. The parent 
must talk to a counselor, and if there is a physical or psy- 
chological impairment, then the counselor will sign the 
waiver. This will go to the Principal and the 
Superintendent, who have to sign off too. It makes it 
almost impossible for the parents to put their child into a 
bilingual program. 

It is ridiculous to expect immigrant students who don’t 
know English, to be immersed in language study and then 
be expected after one year to get into mainstream English- 
only classes. 


by Kevin Michaels 

Most people who are familiar with the struggles of the 
late 1960s and early 1970s are aware that one of the 
forces which arose during that period to demand justice 
and dignity was the native people of the United States. 
One of the concrete expressions of this force was the 
American Indian Movement (AIM), an organization 
many are familiar with because of its role in the dramat- 
ic 1975 confrontation against the federal government at 
the Pine Ridge Indian Reservation in South Dakota. One 
AIM leader, Leonard Peltier, is still imprisoned as a 
result of an FBI provocation which took place shortly 
before the Pine Ridge siege. 

The creativity of that movement succeeded for a brief 
time in breaching the wall of isolation which separates 
native peoples from the attention of the rest of the U.S. 
population. The native peoples of Canada, called the First 
Nations, are similarly isolated. But a recent event in the 
province of British Columbia has succeeded in playing a 
role not unlike the Pine Ridge event in drawing attention 
to the problems which confront the First Nations in 
Canadian society. 

In many instances the First Nations of British 
Columbia were never legally displaced by encroaching 
settlers by means of treaties. Squatting and use of force 
prevailed instead. As a result, many of these unceded 
lands are the focal points of contemporary disputes. 

One such dispute began in the summer of 1995 as a 
group of Sushwap people built a few shelters and a fence 
to protect a traditionally sacred location near Gustafsen 
Lake, which they call Ts’peten. The Sushwap had been 
holding annual Sundance rituals at the lake for some 
time. The camp, however, happened to be on land used by 
a U.S. citizen and rancher, Lyle James, to graze his five- 
stock and soon he and some local ranchers began armed 
harassment of the Sushwap. 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police (RCMP) were 
soon called onto the scene to protect James’s interests. 
They initiated what can only be described as a paramili- 
tary siege of the Sushwap camp, replete with armored 
vehicles on loan from the Canadian army, automatic 


It takes $50 milli on to run the bilingual education pro- 
gram at the Los Angeles Unified School District. They 
intend to take this money out of the public schools and put 
it into Adult Education, where parents can learn English 
and then come back and teach English to their children. It 
is absurd. It takes children about five years to really leam 
English fully. It will take 20 years for an adult to do that. 

The proposition is sup- 
posed to go into effect in 
60 days. It is going to be 
chaotic if it is implement- 
ed. There are around 
5,000 bilingual teachers 
whose programs will be 
ended. Teachers going 
back in September will 
find their assignments 
are going to be teaching in 
English-only, no matter 
what subject. This will be 
challenged in court and 
the litigation will take a 
long time before it is 
enforced. 

Susan M. (Graduate of 
a bilingual education pro- 
gram, presently a mother 
and teachers aid): When I came here from Guatemala at 
the age of 13, 1 had no clue what English was. I was in the 
bilingual education program for one year and after that I 
started going to English-only classes. If I didn’t have that 
chance to make a transition to English-only, I would not 
have graduated from high school as early as I did. It is like 
a bridge that helps you to go on to English-only. 


weapons and land mines. The RCMP began filming all of 
their maneuvers to produce a documentary record for 
training purposes. 

An exchange of gunfire took place on Aug. 27 during 
which two RCMP officers claimed to have been hit, but 
not injured because of their bulletproof vests. On Sept. 
11, another gun battle took place after a truck driven by 
two Sushwap camp defenders on their way to a well 
struck a land mine. A dog accompanying them was killed 
by RCMP fire. Not long after, the camp defenders gained 
what they and their supporters across Canada had been 
working for: a peaceful and negotiated end to the siege. 
Fourteen were arrested after they left the camp. 

The lengthy trial of the Sushwap led to some disclosure 
of the aggressive tactics of the RCMP. The agency’s testi- 
mony revealed that it had coordinated a “smear and dis- 
information” campaign with the media. It also expressed 
its readiness to conduct a similar siege if another con- 
frontation with a First Nations group should arise. In 
fact, another native man was killed by police during a 
confrontation in Ipperwash Provincial Park, Ontario, at 
the same time as the Gustafsen Lake incident. The 
Ipperwash dispute was over access to burial grounds. 

The sentences for the Sushwap camp defenders were 
heavy. Twelve of them were convicted on a variety of 
charges on July 30, 1997. Almost all received prison time. 
William James Ignace, also known as Wolverine, a 66- 
year-old leader in the confrontation, was handed a sen- 
tence of eight years in prison. 

The Sushwap camp defenders say the judge in the case 
ignored the fact that the confrontation, took place on 
unceded land and thus the court had no jurisdiction to try 
them. They are calling for an impartial public inquiry into 
the matter which they feel may result in the justice they 
were denied as well as drawing attention to the condition 
of all of Canada’s First Nations people. 

One group coordinating support for Wolverine and his 
fellow Sushwap is Settlers in Support of Indigenous 
Sovereignty. They can be contacted at P.O. Box 8673, 
Victoria BC, Canada V8X 352. 


I don’t agree with Proposition 227. I have three chil- 
dren. If 227 is implemented, a lot of students are going 
to be forced to take classes where they have no idea what 
it’s about. As a result gangs are going to go up, teen preg- 
nancy is going to go up, and students are going to be frus- 
trated and just drop out. This is not right. Right now the 
drop-out rate for Spanish-speaking students has 

increased by 22%. I feel 
that a year or two into 
this Proposition that 
rate is probably going to 
double. 

A lot of girls who are 
bilingual are trying to 
get into our 
Independent Study pro- 
gram. Many of them 
drop out because they 
have no idea what they ' 
are studying. As bilin- 
gual educators we are 
able to help them finish 
their studies and go to 
college, which is what a 
lot of us dream about. I 
know that is my goal, to 
be able to finish college 

as a single mother of three. 

Having the parents go to school to leam English, and 
then turn around and come back to teach the children, is 
not going to really help. Most parents work one or two 
full time jobs to support their kids. They have no time. 
Childcare is very expensive. 

Gene Ford (Black worker and theoretician): 
Proposition 227 was passed by 22.1% of 38.1% of those 
registered to vote. This bill will create a “one size must 
fit all children” theory. Untested as well as unproven, 
227 mixes children of all ages together in a . single class- 
room for one year and then dumps them into the main- 
stream classrooms. 

There is a propaganda campaign to eliminate the 
sight and sound of immigrant labor, especially when the> 
immigrant is Brown in color and Spanish-speaking. 
They must remain invisible to the naked eye of white 
society, while this same racism creates a barrier between 
Black and Brown. For many Black Americans it appears 
that “Mexicans” have taken “our jobs,” while Blacks are 
hired only when tfie threat of an Immigration and 
Naturalization Service raid is on the horizon. But in 
reality the corporations have excluded Black young labor 
and Chicanos as much as possible because of a history of 
rebellion in this country. But immigrant labor has built 
this country, from Black slave labor to the Irish, Italian 
and Chinese, all took the same route from exploitation to 
rebellion. Today it is the Latino worker who is being 
treated with so much contempt. 

While I think education is key to the future, the real 
education comes through struggle. That is what these 
Spanish-only speaking Latino youth are going through 
today. The classroom is a battleground where wars are 
waged for the minds of .humanity. Discrimination is not 
easily forgotten by a child, and the seed of freedom ideas 
is planted within the mind. 

Growing up in Alabama and attending a segregated 
school from the first to the fifth grade, then going 
through integration in the sixth, where as a Black * 
minority we were forced to take special speech and read- 
ing classes to communicate more fully in the classroom, 
we were miles behind in the education that would help 
us to assimilate into white society, but fight years ahead 
of the racist mind when it came to being human. 

Only the freedom movement teaches that. The task 
becomes to work out the meaning of today’s challenge 
against reactionary laws that have taken the high 
ground against any new-found movement. We must 
break the mental chains that give exploitation a clear 
voice as if it was reason, “the voice of God,” while the 
exploited is never heard or felt except only through the 
fire of a Watts ’65 or LA ’92. * 


Youth 


First Nations struggle in Canada 



Latina Belmont High School students protest Prop. 227 at 
Los Angeles City Hall. 


Where is Marx in the conferences on the ‘Communist Manifesto’? 


One of the many signs that Marx’s critique of capital- 
ism is coming under renewed reexamination are the 
numerous international conferences held in the last sev- 
eral months on the 150th anniversary of the Communist 
Manifesto. Two such conferences were held in mid-May 
in Paris and Glasgow. 

The Paris conference was sponsored by Espaces Marx, 
linked to the French Communist Party. Though the 
French CP obviously viewed the conference as a way to 
regain some of the support it had lost among intellectu- 
als, it was no in-house affair. Several hundred papers 
were submitted, and its 2,000 attendees included 
Trotskyists, anarchists, independent Marxists and oth- 
ers long opposed to Stalinism and Eurocommunism. 

The conference hardly lived up to its sponsor’s 
promise of a wide-ranging exploration of Marx’s legacy. 
First, many who submitted papers were not allowed to 
present them, on the grounds that too many were sent 
in. This stricture did not seem to apply to those close to 
the CP, who dominated many of the sessions. Second, 
most sessions allowed 15 minutes for presentations with 
no time for discussion from the floor. 

Third and most important, there seemed to be such an 
effort to avoid discussing matters that could divide the 
conference that important political and theoretical 
issues were evaded. For instance, at a concluding ple- 


nary none of the speakers (which included such inde- 
pendent Marxists as Michael Lowy and Enrique Dussel) 
bothered to mention the disastrous legacy of the state- 
capitalist regimes which called themselves 
“Communist.” 

The most disappointing talk was given at an earlier 
session by Boris Kagarlitsky of Russia. He argued that 
the Left has lost its fighting nerve and needed to regain 
the offensive against capital. Yet to do so, he said, the 
Left has to .re-emphasize its support for nationalized 
property. He even tried to hang this ludicrous idea onto 
Marx, by saying that Marx considered nationalized prop- 
erty the sole goal of all workers’ struggles! 

Although Marx’s concept of a new human society— 
which centers on transforming alienated conditions of 
labor and extends to all sectors of society, including the 
Man/Woman relation— was barely heard, we met a num- 
ber of people, especially from Latin America, West Africa 
and the Middle East, who were anxious to leam of an 
alternative such as found in Marxist-Humanism. 

A week later, Critique magazine (edited by Hillel 
Ticktin) held its conference in Glasgow. Though much 
smaller than the Paris Conference, it did have some 
important theoretical discussion. 

Savas Michael-Matsas of Greece presented a powerful 
critique of the globalization of capital, arguing that it 


corresponds to what Marx saw as the ultimate logic of* 
capitalism. Werner Bonefeld of Common Sense present- 
ed a cogent critique of former structuralist Marxists like 
J. Hirsch, who have become so overwhelmed by today’s 
globalized capitalism that they pose capital as a totaliz- 
ing force incapable of being uprooted by human agency. T . 
There was also a fine discussion at a session where Alan 
Horn spoke on Marx’s concept of the dual character of 
labor and I spoke on the dialectical structure of Marx’s 
concept of revolution-in-permanence. 

An important exchange occurred in a concluding 
debate between Bertell Oilman and Ticktin. Oilman * 
pointed to the growing number of articles in the main- 
stream press which contend that while Marx was right 
about the deficiencies of capitalism, he was wrong to 
pose socialism as the solution. Oilman responded that 
Marx’s concept of socialism is so integral to his critique 
of capitalism, that if he got one wrong he had to have got- 
ten the other wrong as well. He proceeded to argue that 
the strength of Marx’s critique of capitalism lies in the * 
continued validity of his concept of socialism. 

Unfortunately, much of the other discussion at the 
conference suffered from a rehash of various forms of 
economic determinism. What also marred both of these 
conferences was a near-total absence of any feminist 
dimension. —Peter Hudis* 
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Almighty dollar rules Clinton in China 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

The recently concluded trip by U.S. President Bill 
Clinton to the China of Pres. Jiang Zemin could best be 
characterized by Clinton’s (in)famous campaign slogan: 
“It’s the economy, stupid.” Thus, the two leaders of 
nuclear-armed and still economically viable state pow- 
ers agreed to get the “human rights question” out of the 
way at the beginning of Clinton’s trip. The issues of 
anti-government dissidents and the 1989 government 
massacre of protesters in Tiananmen Square were 
boiled down to the innocuous abstract level of both 
rulers “agreeing to disagree.” 

The June 4, 1989 anniversary was commemorated 
openly by 10,000 demonstrators in Hong Kong who held 
a vigil. It was also raised in a letter to the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) chiefs, critical of them, by Zhao 
Ziyang who was General Secretary of the CCP when he 
was ousted in May 1989 for sympathizing with the stu- 
dents in Tiananmen Square. Whether or not Zhao’s 
motives were pure in 1989, or 1998, his demand that the 


East Timorese protests 

In a daring demonstration in front of the foreign min- 
istry in Jakarta, over 1,000 East Timorese rallied on 
June 12 for independence from Indonesia, forcing the 
post-Suharto government of President Habibie to 
address the self- determination struggle. Other demon- 
strations took place in Dili, capital of East Timor. 
Support for East Timor and other self-determination 
struggles was noticably lacking in recent student and 
other anti-government protests over the past six 
months. 

Habibie released a dozen East Timorese political 
prisoners and claimed that the 40,000 Indonesian 
troops now occupying East Timor would be pulled out in 
exchange for international recognition of Indonesia’s 
sovereignty over East Timor. Habibie proposed a vague 
“special status” for the former Portuguese colony which 
upon winning independence was occupied and then 
annexed by Indonesia in 1976. Habibie’s proposal was 
preceded by his appointment of Gen. Panjaitau as a 
senior military advisor. Panjaitau oversaw the mas- 
sacre on more than 270 East Timorese during a demon- 
stration in 1991. 

Since the tumultuous days which ended in Suharto’s 
downfall in May, human rights activists and indepen- 
dent women’s organizations have documented the rape, 
and in some cases, murder of ethnic Chinese women 
during the urban rebellion in Jakarta and other major 
cities. Evidence points to military-supported groups 
which methodically torched Chinese businesses and 
homes. While the military denied any involvement, 
they have in the past used nationalism and ethnic ten- 
sions to short circuit any kind of mass revolt against 
themselves. 


CCP admit its errors points to the larger ideological 
struggle of those who want to take over the legacy and 
define the meaning of Tiananmen Square— ranging 
from Chinese workers and students who continue the 
struggle, to their opposite in the most reactionary ele- 
ments of the U.S. ruling class who are still waging a 
“cold war” with China. 

In this context, Jiang knew how to give Clinton lati- 
tude at their much-touted press conference, so that both 
rulers could state their positions on 1989, and then 
move on to their more crucial points of “engagement.” 
The immediate U.S. concern is that China not follow the 
other debt-burdened Asian countries which have deval- 
ued their currency. Jiang assured Clinton that China 
would not devalue, for now. 

The U.S. is also concerned with the accelerating trade 
deficit with China— $60 billion, over $1 billion each 
week. Yet the Clinton trip resulted in a paltry $1.6 bil- 
lion in new trade and investment agreements. Many of 
the deals had either already been announced during 
Jiang’s trip to the U.S. last year, or were inflated to the 
high end of speculative investment proposals. 

China’s rulers have resisted lowering trade restric- 
tions down to the current world “standard” of globalized 
capital. While they are in the business of “downsizing” 
unprofitable state enterprises and deflating bloated 
state bureaucracies from the command economy days, 
they are leary of being vulnerable to any further jolts 
from relaxed market restrictions that would exacerbate 
the unrest among the growing number of jobless people. 
And while Clinton pontificated abstractly about indi- 
vidual liberties in China, he said nothing critical 


against the exploitation of workers, which is fueling 
China’s economic boom. 

Nigeria in turmoil 

The July 7, sudden and mysterious death of Moshood 
Abiola, Nigeria’s most popular political figure, while 
meeting with an American delegation headed by the 
shadowy U.S. envoy Thomas Pickering and Nigerian 
authorities regarding the terms of his release from four 
years of confinement, has plunged the West African 
nation into a new round of turmoil and rebellion. Word 
of Abiola’s death on the eye of his release sparked a 
revolt in Lagos which was bloodily suppressed, leaving 
more than 20 dead. 

The sudden death of General Sani Abacha, the latest 
and most brutal in a long line of military dictators, came 
only a month earlier. Abacha took power in 1993, short- 
ly after the military annulled the election victory of 
Moshood Abiola. All along, Abacha faced persistent oppo- 
sition both at home and abroad. He responded by jailing 
and killing his opponents, most notably the barbaric 
1995 hanging of Ken Saro-Wiwa and eight other Ogoni 
freedom fighters. 

Abaeha’s successor, General Abdulsalam Abubakar, 
has released a few prominent political prisoners, but also 
broke up June 12 opposition demonstrations. 

Froth abroad, Nigerian freedom fighters such as Writer 
Wole Soyinka have warned that Abubakar’s changes are 
likely mere window dressing, stating Abacha too began 
his rule with the release of a few prisoners. 


Kosovars fight Serb genocide 


Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic has launched a 
new offensive in Kosova, where ethnic Albanian rebels 
had gained control of some 40% of the territory. Serb 
forces are 50,000 strong, composed both of police and 
heavily armed troops. 

They include the dreaded 
Yugoslav Special Operations 
Unit (JSO) who are driving 
around in an armored personnel 
carrier ceded to them by Dutch 
UN peacekeepers in Srebrenica 
in 1995, just before the JSO and 
other Serb forces massacred 
8,000 people while the Dutch 
watched and did nothing. 

Already, Serb forces have 
massacred over 300 ethnic 
Albanians and driven 85,000 
more out of their villages, in 
many cases into neighboring 
Albania. “It’s ethnic cleansing and it’s done the same 
way as in Bosnia,” stated one refugee (New York Times, 
June 3, 1998). 



Ethnic Albanians flee Kosova. 
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Alsu as in Bosnia, the U.S. and its European allies 
talk a lot about opposing Serb genocide, but in their 
actions abet it. For example, on May 27, U.S. envoy 
Richard Holbrooke, who negotiated the 1995 Dayton 

Accords which legalized 
the “ethnic cleansing” of 
Bosnia, agreed to lift sanc- 
tions on Serbia as an 
“incentive” for Milosevic to 
negotiate with the 
Kosovars. 

Four days later, on June 
1, Holbrooke got his 
answer when Milosevic’s 
troops launched another 
offensive. NATO waited 
two weeks, and then 
“warned” the Serbs with a 
fly-over so far away that 
the planes could be neither 
seen nor heard in the war zone. 

Thousands of Kosovar Albanians, who comprise over 
90% of the province’s population, are flocking to join the 
Kosova Liberation Army (UCK). Western military 
experts say the UCK stands no chance because of poor 
weapons and tactics. Holbrooke finally met with them, 
told them the same, and asked them to lay down their 
arms. They refused. 

In fact, Milosevic may be weaker than he seems. He 
faces mounting opposition inside Serbia. In neighboring 
Montehegro, an anti-Milosevic candidate was voted into 
power by a mainly Serb electorate. The multiethnic 
Bosnian government is also eager to retake the war- 
criminal-infested Bosnian Serb entity. 

What the region really needs is a Serb defeat on the 
battlefield, one decisive enough to disabuse its people of 
the racist dream of a “Greater Serbia.” That is why what 
is at stake in Kosova is so important for the whole 
region, in fact for people everywhere struggling against 
racism and genocide. 

Israeli occupation 

Editor’s Note: As the Netanyahu government contin- 
ued its provocative stance designed to scuttle the Oslo 
Peace Accords by expanding its control of Jerusalem, we 
received the following from a correspondent in Israel on 
“the 31st anniversary of the occupation by Israel of the 
West Bank, the Gaza Strip, and the Golan Heights.” 

Jerusalem — Israel continues to be in sole control 
of 73% of the West Bank and 44% of the Gaza Strip, 
even though Jewish settlers comprise only 7% of the 
population of the territories. Israel continues to confis- 
cate thousands of acres from the Palestinians in order 
to expand settlements. 

Since March 1993, closure (sealing the occupied ter- 
ritories) has never fully been lifted, although there are 
periods during which it is eased. Approximately 29% of 
the Palestinian labor force in the territories is unem- 
ployed. During closure, unemployment soars to 50% or 
more in the West Bank and an astounding 70% in Gaza. 
Thousands of Palestinian students cannot attend uni- 
versity because of Israel’s failure to comply with the 
Oslo agreement to provide passage between the West 
Bank and Gaza. 

Occupation is wrong. It is also counterproductive. 
Peace will come only when Israel recognizes the right of 
the Palestinian people to their own sovereign state, and 
both sides sign an agreement based on justice and 
mutual respect. 

—Gila Svirsky 
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Temps face 
life without 
benefits 

by B. Ann Lastelle 

The new temp on the line that night was a thin Black 
man, and he was angry. He had waited in the temporary 
help agency’s office for four nights for work. Then he had 
to pay, in order to work this minimum- wage job, $1.25 for 
plastic safety glasses and $1.25 for strap-on steel toes. 
The van driver who brought him to the plant charged $3. 
He decided by the end of the shift that he wanted to come 
back, but he was returned only once more. 

That man belongs to what in Capital Karl Marx 
called the industrial reserve army of labor, a sector of 
which is characterized by “extremely irregular employ- 
ment. Hence it offers capital an inexhaustible reservoir 
of disposable labor-power. Its conditions of life sink 
below the average normal level of the working class... It 
is characterized by a maximum of working time and a 
minimum of wages.” 

Employment in temporary help agencies is expanding 
rapidly; it rose by over 75% between 1987 and 1994, 
from 629,000 workers to 1.1 million. Temps are dispro- 
portionately young, women and Third World. Blacks 
make up 22% of the temporary help work force, twice 
their share of traditional jobs. Temps are concentrated 
in lower paying clerical and industrial labor positions. 
Wages are stagnant, and few benefits are provided. 

Marx placed the blame for these workers’ plight 
directly on capitalism: “It is capitalist production itself 
that constantly produces... a relatively redundant work- 
ing population.. ..whether this takes the more striking 
form of the extrusion of workers already employed, or 
the less evident, but not less real, form of greater diffi- 
culty in absorbing the additional working population 
through its customary outlets.” 

(Continued on page 3) 


Black World 


Nigeria— 

‘things fall 
apart’.. .again 

by Lou Turner 

There seems to be no end to the mounting contradic- 
tions that feed the chaos called “Nigeria.” Things fall 
apart.. .and fall apart some more. In the tangle of its 
political wreckage there is, strangely, a pattern that, 
simple or not, gives us some indication of where this 
largest Black nation in the world is headed. 

On June 8, Nigeria’s military dictator, Gen. Sani 
Abacha, died under circumstances most mysterious. 
Four years of violent repression of every sector of 
Nigerian society, even in his own northern Hausa 
stronghold; fours years of fending off international sanc- 
tions; four years of being an international pariah that 
the West and Africa none the less couldn’t kick the 
(petroleum) habit of doing business with; and almost a 
year of grooming himself, as so many of Nigeria’s mili- 
tary dictators have in the past, as a “respectable civilian 
candidate” for the presidency — after all this, Sani 
Abacha drops dead. 

After liquidating his political opponents by means 
both brutal and subtle, the liquidator is liquidated. (It is 
rumored that he was poisoned while in the company of 
three women. However, everyone from his wife, whose 
son and ex-husband had been killed by Abacha, to 
Abacha’s own northern Kano-Kaduna military mafia, 
who had grown alarmed at the growing revolt among 
the Yorubas and Ibos brought on by what Wole Soyinka 
called Abacha’s “machinery of terror,” to his enemies in 
the military, who had grown anxious that his paranoia 
over coup plots had made them his next targets— all 
were on board Nigeria’s Orient Express when Sani 
Abacha suffered “a sudden heart attack.”) 

One month later, on July 7, Moshood Abiola, the 
country’s most prominent politician suffered a heart 
attack the day before it was rumored he was to be 
released following four years of confinement by the 
Abacha regime. Abiola, who was also one of the coun- 
try’s wealthiest men, and certainly couldn’t be called a 
democrat in the proletarian sense of the word, had been 
arrested after the 1993 elections, in which he was 
thought to have been the front-runner, were annulled by 

(Continued on page 5) 




GM strike shows labor doesn’t buy 
capital’s expansion at any cost 


by Andy Phillips 

Detroit, Mich. — Burgeoning labor actions in the U.S. 
give notice of the increasing determination by American 
workers to confront the power and problems created by the 
globalization of capital and the threats to job security. In 
doing so, they are facing management’s expanding arsenal 
of weapons designed to suppress and crush this worker 
opposition. 

The recently concluded 53-day strike by the United 
Auto Workers union against General Motors Corporation, 
the longest GM strike since 1970, is the most prominent. 
The strike began on June 5 at GM’s Flint Metal Center 
where body parts are stamped out by huge presses, and 
spread to the Flint East Delphi auto parts plant on June 
10. It involved 9,200 workers. 

Hundreds of grievances involving health and safety, job 
speed-up and outsourcing had piled up, and GM had failed 
to honor its previously negotiated contract commitment to 
invest $300,000 to upgrade production equipment, of 
which only $120,000 had been invested. GM in turn 
demanded increased productivity and work rule changes 
that would slash the work force in half. And just before the 
strike, GM had stealthily taken body-molding dies out of 
the Metal Center and moved them to Ohio, directly threat- 
ening Metal Center jobs. 

Previous strikes at GM parts plants had been quickly 
resolved since just-in-time production practices eliminated 
the warehousing of parts, which in turn results in the 
quick depletion of supplies and plant shutdowns. 
Expectations were the same for this strike when it first 
started, but with each passing week the stakes were raised 
and positions hardened until by mid-July, 27 of GM’s 29 
assembly plants were down, 200,000 of its 224,000-strong 
work force were laid off, and negotiations took on national 
implications that involved many other plants, especially 
two Dayton, Ohio, brake plants which struck two years 
ago and halted all GM production. 

CHALLENGES TO GM’S EMPTY PROMISES 

Spirits of the strikers remained high, and they received 
widespread support not only from other laid-off GM work- 
ers, but also from other segments of labor. In fact, nine 
workers at GM’s Romulus engine plant in Michigan who 
protested installing spark plugs from a non-union source 
instead of the usual Delphi plugs were suspended from 
their jobs. And Buzz Hargrove, president of the Canadian 
Auto Workers union, declared his support by announcing 
that no workers at GM’s very profitable Oshawa, Ontario, 



Settled— but not resolved. 


truck plant would assemble trucks from parts made in 
Ohio by dies taken from the Metal Center. 

Pickets remained combative throughout the strike. As 
one Black woman picket told News & Letters, “You just 
can’t trust GM. We’ve had plant meetings where they tell 
us how important it is for us to cooperate, and in the next 
breath tell us we have to work faster and that they’re mov- 
ing jobs out of the plant. They must think we’re stupid. 
They want us to cooperate ourselves out of our jobs, while 
they sit back and rake in their billions.” 

Since 1978, GM has built more than 50 auto parts plants 
in Mexico and is that nation’s largest private employer, 
with 72,000 workers who are paid $1-2 an hour doing the 
same jobs as Delphi workers getting $20 an hour. Delphi 
workers know this, but spoke of helping them. “We have to 
help them raise their living standards,” a picket stated. 

(Continued on page 8) 


Old apartheid in the ‘new South Africa’ 


Following a women’s conference in South Africa, our 
correspondent, a West African women’s liberationist and 
veteran of the anti-apartheid struggle in South Africa 
who has lived in exile in eastern Europe, contributed this 
report on what she saw in Cape Town, a decade after the 
official end of apartheid— Editor. 

Even though I did not five the period of slavery, the 
slavery and colonization that persist today in the African 
continent can still be felt and smelled in Cape Town. 
Some might say it is too quick for any changes to take 
place, but that wouldn’t be fair for the number of Black 
South Africans living in extreme poverty who are just as 
deprived now as at the time of apartheid. 

When I walked through the streets of Cape 
Town, I thought I was in Europe, say somewhere 
in Poland where you can count the number of 
Black people in the streets. And the type of jobs 
Black Africans engaged in are the jobs that no 
white persons like to do. 

The shantytowns where Black Africans live are the 
first things you see entering Cape Town. These places 
are health hazards, unfit for human beings. Some people 
have to use their clothes for house walls. When you go a 
few miles from the shantytowns, there are beautiful 
buildings, shopping centers, restaurants, bars and hotels 
where the white people live. Cape Town is one of the 
most beautiful towns I have ever seen and at the same 
time one of the most segregated. 

The isolation is so clear: Here is a shantytown where 
Black people live, and a few yards away a modem town 
where white people live. At the hotels where I stayed all 
the staff doing the unpopular jobs were Black Africans; 
the white people were doing the challenging jobs. 

Another thing I observed is the anti-African 
syndrome: Africans thinking that their lack of 
jobs, education and prosperity in this new South 


Africa is due to the influx of Africans from else- 
where. This is really sad because South Africans 
did not fight the apartheid regime alone. Other 
African countries, despite their own economic and 
social problems, contributed a lot through educa- 
tion, accommodation, economic support and other 
means. Using us as scapegoats is another way of 
turning people’s minds away from the real prob- 
lem and solution. If you take away other African 
nationalities from South Africa, that will not make 
the lives of Black South Africans better. 

The Americanization of Black South Africans is anoth- 
er thing that needs to be addressed. They are getting 
into the American Dream, with the thought that America 
is where paradise is. After the changes in Poland in the 
1980s, people there fell into the same syndrome. 

The only difference now is that you can’t talk about 
racism or apartheid because it has been eradicated, 
according to the establishment. Yet Black South Africans 
have been damaged morally, physically and psychologi- 
cally. This will take time to change, for them to envision 
the development of a Black South Africa. 
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Wendy Brown’s postmodern Marx 

by Laurie Cashdan 


One of the works at the center of discussion of the “cri- 
sis of freedom” gripping the feminist and queer move- 
ments is Wendy Brown’s States of Injury: Power and 
Freedom in Late Modernity (Princeton, 1995). T.ike 
other left postmodernists beginning to grapple with the 
need for a new emancipatory vision, she admits that Marx 
and Hegel cannot be thrown in the dustbin of history. 
From the start, however, Brown makes clear she is not 
proposing a return to Marx’s dialectics of revolution, 
which she disparages as a view in which ‘“history’ is teth- 
ered to the project of freedom” (p. 4). Instead, she propos- 
es a postmodernist reading of Marx through the lens of 
Nietzsche, Foucault and feminist and cultural theories. 

•Concerned with both left nihilism and radical “alterna- 
tives” that accept capitalist domination (e.g. distributive 
economic justice and resistance politics), she confesses her 
central question has Marxian-Hegelian origins: Can 
something of a persistent desire for 
human freedom be discerned even 
in the twisted projects of this aim, 
even in its failure to realize itself, 
its failure to have the courage, or the knowledge of its own 
requisites ? (p. 4) 

To answer this question, she analyzes the “relationship 
between identity formation and rights claims in fate- 
twentieth-century politics” (p. 97). Does the very process 
of claiming rights as injured vict ims of inequality (as 
women, African Americans, gays, lesbians) inadvertently 
solidify the very modes of domination we oppose? Central 
to her inquiry is Nietzsche’s critique of liberal institutions 
as “injurers of freedom,” in which she sees far more than 
the obvious exclusions, inequalities and injustices of the 
state. It also produces more insidious injuries through the 
very ways in which rights claims operate. 

In “Wounded Attachments,” she argues that politicizing 
identities carries both “openings and perils for a radically 
democratic political project.” She probes Nietzsche’s con- 
cept of ressentiment (roughly translated as the memory of 
an offense or lack of consideration, with an intention of 
vengeance). Nietzsche challenges Marx’s idea of ideology 
as issuing from class domination, Brown asserts, by argu- 
ing that “morality emerges from the powerless to avenge 
their incapacity for action” (p. 44). T his morality becomes 
a claim to power for the oppressed, but is ultimately reac- 
tive instead of creative, bound to the history of pain and 
domination it seeks to undermine. Much “North Atlantic 
feminism,” she says, suffers from just this problem by 
defining ourselves as victims of men, as in Catherine 
MacKinnon’s legal analysis of pornography, which 
demands legal redress or censorship. 

Instead of a moral positioning of identities based in the 
language of “I am,” she proposes a political language of “I 
want this for us” (pp. 74-75). This politics of wanting 
instead of being left me wondering what kind of postmod- 
ern “emancipation” she imagines taking place within cap- 
italist society. Such questions persisted as I studied her 
chapter on Marx’s 1843 “On the Jewish Question.” 

For Marx, what is at issue is the dialectical relation 

Social justice demanded 

Memphis, Titnn. — I’m a social justice activist and a 
volunteer translator for a hospital which is how I met 
Anna, a 13-year-old immigrant from Mexico who was 
raped. There is only one fluent Spanish-speaking police 
officer in this city, where immigrant population estimates 
range from 15,000 to 60,000 people. He caught the rapist 
and found a Spanish-speaking counselor for her. 

When we arrived at the hospital when Anna was to give 
birth, we encountered difficulties: “Why is there no social 
security number? How is she going to pay? Who is the 
father? Is she really only 13? Who are you, anyway?” 

When Anna was examined, the nurse skipped some 
questions on the medical history. She told me what medi- 
cines were in the IV, but only after I asked. I asked a dif- 
ferent nurse if women had a choice about what medicines 
they receive. She said yes, always. But Anna was never 
told. Why was she given Pitocin to speed up her contrac- 
tions when there was no need and no consent? 

Would an episiotomy have been necessary if her body 
had been allowed to open in its own time? Would she have 
bled so much afterwards? Her doctor told me to encourage 
them to keep an open mind about an epidural, which Anna 
had repeatedly refused. He said she could barely endure 
vaginal exams and he didn’t “want to be chasing her all 
over the bed.” I asked if he wanted me to translate that ? 

Anna’s mother, Maria, told me the last time Tino, her 
husband, hit them was when he found out Anna, was 
pregnant. Since Maria and her three children moved to 
the U.S. from Mexico, he has treated them much better. 

After the death of their first child, Tino abandoned her. 
When he wanted her back, she refused and he stabbed her 
and smashed her head in with a brick. Her vision is still 
poor. When Maria told her mother she wouldn’t take him 
back, her mother lashed out with a common saying “A 
woman is like an object. If her husband leaves her under 
a tree, even in the pouring rain, there she stays until he 
comes back and picks her up.” 

I told Maria I could help her find shelter if she chose to 
leave. She laughed and said she could never leave him as 
she doesn’t have friends here, doesn’t speak English, could 
never support herself and the children, and is too afraid of 
the INS to even go outside. Why are there no services for 
undocumented, poor, or working-class women who are vic- 
tims of emotional, sexual, and physical abuse? These 
forms of oppression are alive and well in Memphis. 

—Outraged translator 


between political emancipation and true, human emanci- 
pation. At the same time as he deems political emancipa- 
tion “a great progress!,].. .the final form of h uman emanci- 
pation within the framework of the prevailing social 
order” (quoted in Brown, p. 108), it is in this essay where 
Marx first uses the expression “permanent revolution.” 
For Brown, the emphasis is on the “deviousness” (Marx’s 
word) of the state and the problems this poses for politics 
today. Through the very process of granting abstract 
rights and liberties, the state depoliticizes particular iden- 
tities. This depoliticization allows it to obscure and fur- 
ther entrench the unfreedoms and narrow egoism of capi- 
talist society, which continue on their merry way. (Just 
think of racism after the Civil Rights Act.) 

This contradictory process poses an especially troubling 
paradox for political struggles today, such as the demand 
by lesbians and gays for marriage rights. Brown asks 
whether the desire to depoliticize or unmark one’s social 
existence can possibly also advance an emancipatory pol- 
itics, given the process Marx 
exposes. If winning rights doesn’t 
free us from class, gender, sexual 
or race domination but actually entrenches these rela- 
tions by depoliticizing them, then “how does the project of 
political emancipation square with the project of trans- 
forming the conditions against which rights are sought as 
protection?” (p. 115). At this point Brown departs radical- 
ly from Marx by rejecting Marx’s dialectics of revolution 
as what allows us to see the relation between political and 
human emancipation. Dialectics of revolution becomes no 
more than a “progressive historiography” steeped in 
Hegel’s “religious metanarrative”: 

[T]he contradiction between “ political emancipation” 
and “true, human emancipation ” is no more likely to erupt 
as radical consciousness or be transcended through revolu- 
tion that various contradictions with capitalism are likely 
to explode into a socialist alternative (p. 115). Having writ- 
ten off dialectics of revolution and the Hegelian dialectics 
of negativity in which Marx saw the “moving and creating 
principle of history,” Brown proposes a new political cul- 
ture to replace the nihilism and compromising she sees 
infecting radicals. Freedom is never achieved, she argues, 
but is “a permanent struggle against what will otherwise 
be done to and for us” (p. 25). Ultimately, it is hard to dis- 
cern its difference from the distributive economic justice or 
resistance schemes Brown critiqued earlier. 

Reading Marx through Brown’s postmodernist lens 
obscures what could most contribute to the creative reso- 
lution of the contradiction between identity and revolu- 
tionary freedom. The dialectic is that process through 
which Subjects move from their immediate identities and 
critique of what is, to Marx philosophy of revolution in 
permanence. 


“Get a job, any job!’ 

Chicago— As I hear and read about the injustices 
against women in other parts of the world, like the mass 
rapes in many places and what the Taliban are doing in 
Afghanistan, it brings to mind American injustice: the 
second anniversary of welfare reform. 

This so-called reform is targeted mostly at s ing le 
women with children. The focus of this reform is “Get a 
job, apy job !”— not to become self-sufficient, but just to 
satisfy the “public.” 

Many women have been thrust out into quick training 
programs. Many of these programs are geared toward 
“women’s work”; this equals cheap labor in fields such as 
daycare, elder care, housekeeping, certified nursing 
assistants, etc. These mostly minimum wage positions 
pay nowhere near the costs to support a family. 

If a mother decides she wants to obtain a career, 
reform throws other obstacles her way. Tb obtain a two- 
year or better degree she must work at least 20 hours per 
week plus have 20 educational hours per week. 
Educational hours are anything that can be document- 
ed— library, lab, plus actual classes. During the period 
between spring break and summer school (which is a 
requirement), we had to attend “Group Sessions” on sub- 
jects such as makeovers, job readiness and massage ther- 
apy just to satisfy the “powers that be” that we were busy. 

They are determined to get us off the welfare rolls. 
The Chicago Tribune reports, “At stake for states exceed- 
ing federal caseload quotas and other measures is a 
piece of a $200 million federal bounty, a pot of money 
Illinois desperately wants” (July 5, 1998). 

What will happen to women who exhaust the 5-year 
lifetime limit for welfare? What will happen to those 
still in poverty with low-wage jobs? What will happen to 
their children? This is not reform, it’s oppression- 
oppression of this society’s most vulnerable: poor 
women with children. —Rose 



Australian students protest racist One Nation party 
which opposes aboriginal and immigrant rights. 


Barbara Smith on the Black Radical Congress 


Editor’s note: Below are excerpts from a telephone inter- 
view with Barbara Smith, Black lesbian feminist author 
and activist, about the Black Radical Congress held in 
Chicago in mid-June. Smith’s latest book, due out in 
November, is titled The Truth That Never Hurts: 
Writings on Race, Gender and Freedom. 

I was overwhelmed by the political energy at the 
Congress, which had 2,000 people present Because of the 
numbers there, it is hard to think of a historical prece- 
dent. The Niagara Movement cranes to mind perhaps as 
a comparable benchmark, but there weren’t the numbers. 
Seneca Falls comes to mmd, but it te not a date of great 
significance for Black women. 

The Congress was reinvigorating for the Black libera- 
tion movement, although in the present historic context 
we will have to see if this can be sustained. It is true there 
are political differences among those who attended espe- 
cially around sexual political issues. All the documents 
published before the Congress stated that it was opposed 
to homophobia and to sexism. These were at times major 
sticking points. The issue of nationalist versus socialist 
agendas was also up for debate. These points arc con- 
nected since some strains of nationalism have been reluc- 
tant to confront sexism and homophobia and have even 
questioned if these struggles are relevant to Black com- 
munities. 

The u Lntergenerational Dialogue” Friday night was 
one of the most memorable evenings of my life. It was the 
first time I was ever invited to speak as a peer with lead- 
ers in the Black liberation movement. Although I am a 
couple of years younger than Angela Davis, Kathleen 
Cleaver and Amin Baraka, I am part of the same gener- 
ation of Black activists from the sixties. But I believe 
because I am out as a lesbian and have done much of my 
work in the Black feminist movement, I have usually not 
been included under the umbrella of Blade liberation. 

At the dialogue, I spoke akmg with General Baker, 
Kathleen Cleaver, Angela Davis, Nelson Peery, and 
Ahmed Rahman. I was the only one who received a 
standing ovation. At the Henary the next morning, Cathy 
Cohen, another Blade lesbian feminist, also got a stand- 
ing ovation. This response was not because everyone 
there was necessarily on the same page in fighting sex- 
ism and homophobia, but I believe it was because people 
recognized courage when they saw it At those moments 
people had a sense of what we had been through and 
what it took for us to operate with integrity in relation- 
ship to our sexual orientations in a Black context 

At the Black Feminist Institute held on Thursday, the 
day before the Congress opened, I was asked to give a 
brief presentation on the history of Black feminist orga- 


nizing ip both the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
which Jncluctod our work in tire Combahee River 
Collective [in the 1970s]. Although it was well attended, I 
was strpck by how few Black women have had the oppor- 
tunity m do Black feminist organizing on Black women’s 
issues within the Black community. 

Not tfiany people across the country have done this 
kind of organizing. Many women of color have worked on 
domestic Violence and other womens issues, but that 
work him; often been in coalition with white organiza- 
tions. Otuf work with Combahee was rare because we 
were doing it in the Black community and not in acade- 
mic contexts or other environments where it might be 
more comfortable to raise Black feminist critiques. To this 
day there are very few community-based autonomous 
Black feminist organizations. I believe the basic reason 
few of ud have had the opportunity to raise Black feminist 
issues in the Black community is fear. Black women won- 
der: If Tpfise issues about sexism in the Black communi- 
ty, whatlwill happen to me? How many friends will I lose? 
How matnv will ostracize me? How much violence might 
I be subjected to? This is the kind of challenge we face in 
this movement. It was remarkable to have space made 
for these dialogues at the Congress. 

It wsp painful, however, to have to choose between 
attendihlg the lesbian/gay caucus and the feminist caucus 
meeting] which met at the same time. The lesbian and 
gay sessions were among the most exciting meetings I 
have evqr been in because they created a network of peo- 
ple who ire activist, leftist and out in the context of what- 
ever political work they do. whether gay related or not. 
Although Black lesbians and gays have formed a number 
of organizations, their purpose is usually to be with oth- 
ers sharing the same sexual identity and not necessarily 
to do poijNical work with a radical critique of the system. 

It was wonderful for me to be in a room fall of out les- 
bians and gays who could relate to the concept and were 
committed to attending something called the Black 
Radical Congress. I spoke there about the Millennium 
madnes^ fa reference to conflicts over a proposed march 
on Washington— ed.] and the idea some of us have been 
discussing for a national lesbian/gay/bisexual/ transgen- 
dered people of color conference in the year 2000. 

This meeting itself was historic. As Barbara Ransby 
[one of tfce organizers] said at one of the planning meet- 
ings just by virtue of the fact that the Black Radical 
Congress^ has asserted that it is against homophobia and 
sexism sdmething unprecedented has been achieved 
politically And of course with our commitment to contin- 
ue organizing nationwide under the banner of the Black 
Radical Congress until the next Congress in 2000, we 
achieved a lot more than that. 


Woman as Reason 
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Memphis Overnite 

Memphis, Tenn.— I’ve worked at Overnite 
Transportation for many years and I saw so much injus- 
tice happening. That is why we got in touch with the 
Teamsters. Tomorrow they could say you’re fired and 
have five minutes to get off the property or they’ll put 
the police on you. We have no rights. 

When we go to work we have no idea of when we will 
get off. They can tell you to come in on your off days or 
a holiday. If they decide to let a guy who just started 
working there go home on time and you’re working 
there 10 years, they can work you 12 hours and there is 
nothing you can do. They will call a meeting and huff 
and puff and threaten to blow your house down and you 
can’t respond, you have to just be quiet and listen. - 

A lot of concessions took place when we started agi- 
tating for the union, even though Overnite says that 
had nothing to do with it. In 1994 they told us they 
would share the profits with us. That year was a big 
Teamsters strike and we were working from sunup to 
sundown. That quarter was the only quarter we got one 
of these bonus checks and it was $200. 

After that we started an organizing campaign. Before 
the organizing campaign starting pay was $8 an hour 
and topped out at $12 and up to $15.95. Now full-time 
workers start at Overnite at $13.50. Then we topped out 
at $12 an hour and now for some it’s $15.95. It’s not 
union scale but we could live with these wages. The 
thing we’re fighting for the most is respect. They’re used 
to doing things their way but you can’t just pop a whip 
and have everybody jump. 

We lost the first election in 1995. The company held a 
little barbecue for the guys, they made a bunch of 
promises that all problems would be taken care of and 
they had the employees’ interest at heart. At that time 
the CEO was named Jim Douglass and they even had T- 
shirts printed up saying “Give Jim a Chance.” But after 
they voted not to accept the union, everything went back 
to business as usual and the company forgot all these 
promises they had made. Even the pro-company men 
got bitter. 

Immigrant workers fleeced 

Vancouver, B.C. — After being unemployed for more 
than one month, I finally found a job in a vegetable pro- 
cessing plant. At the rate of $7.50 per hour, the job 
involved a lot of physical efforts and the working days are 
unfortunately very long ones. Workers in t hi s plant have 
to work from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m., sometimes even to 2 a.m. 
the next morning, and then come in again at 9 a.m. 

The overtime hours are never paid at overtime rates. 
When we come in the morning, we just sign our names 
and times on a piece of “unofficial” paper, and punch in 
officially at 3 p.m. We could have stayed at home until 
the official punch-in time, that is, 3 p.m. But very few 
workers give up the opportunities of coming early and 
doing the extra work. The reason for workers’ willing- 
ness to accept this “deal” is very simple, they need the 
money even if it is so hard to earn. (In Chinese “earn” is 
the same word as “struggle.”) 

The workers here are almost exclusively former peas- 
ants from China. They have no skills other than hard 
working habits. This is not the only job they could find, 
but it is the only kind of job they could find. However, 
they still have the hope of escaping from the current sit- 
uation by doubling their work, which is already very 
hard. This is the only way out for them and some of 
them think they are achieving the goal. 

The boss takes advantage of workers’ eagerness to 
earn money. If a worker was not told to come early this 
morning, it means that he or she must have done some- 
thing the boss did not like yesterday. The guys who 
come to work early regularly feel they are on a higher 
level than others who are occasionally told to come 
early. Those who never come early are seen as garbage. 
There are a lot of tensions and conflicts between work- 
ers themselves. That is the best for the boss. 

—Immigrant worker 

CD review: '500 Days' 

On July . 13, 1995 the Detroit News and Free Press 
(jointly published by the Detroit Newspaper Agency) 
forced 2,000 workers on strike by refusing to negotiate 
when the existing contract expired. The first six songs on 
the compact disk 500 Days tell about the long and bitter 
labor dispute. The first song, “JOA Blues,” was written 
before the strike and is about the joint operating agree- 
ment granted to both papers under “Newspaper 
Preservation Act” enacted by Ronald Reagan. Songs two 
through six are written and performed by striking work- 
ers and supporters. It is refreshing to hear songs of 
recent and continuing labor struggles and workers’ soli- 
darity. The next song on the disc is “War on the Workers” 
by Anne Feeney, a singer and labor activist, about the 
1993 A.E. Staley strike in Decatur, 111. This is what his- 
tory should be about, the voice the ordinary workers) 
against the bosses. 

Real audio samples and more info about the 20 songs 
on the CD can be found at the web site: http://mem- 
bers.aol.com/dnarag. 

All proceeds from the sale of this CD go directly into 
the “Newspaper Unions Assistance Fund” to help offset 
the enormous expenses encountered by the striking (now 
locked-out) newspaper unions in Detroit. The CD costs 
$15 plus $2 postage. Make checks or money orders 
payable to Newspaper Unions Assistance Fund, 500 
Days CD, c/o Teamsters Local 2040, 2741 Trumbull, 
Detroit, MI 48216. —Michael Stec 
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after Teamster vote 

When we first started organizing, management tried 
to make the white guys feel like this was a Black thing 
rather than men at the terminal organizing for a better 
workplace for everybody. Now even the white guys say, 
“How are you doing, my brother?” When you see a white 
guy who was real negative toward us turn around, it’s 
beautiful — like a caterpillar turning into a butterfly. 

After that first election we started organizing all over 
again. The company changed leaders again. But this 
time more people had seen the light. We saw people who 
had been in management give up those salaried posi- 
tions and take a time card and come back out in the 
workforce and work with -us and tell us: “I used to be a 
supervisor and I know these people are lying.” I think 
that put us over the hump and made the people vote in 
the union about two years ago. 

We won by about 20 votes and there are about 350 in 
the unit. The company contested the election, so we’ve 
only been certified for about a year. We went to our first 
negotiations in November. Just to be able to sit across 
the table from the company lawyers and the Terminal 
Manager and have them have to look at you is so great 
because they have to finally deal with us or at least pre- 
tend they are negotiating. Right now they are stalling. 
They know they will have to bargain but every day they 
put it off they make money. 

There were labor solidarity rallies nationwide in 
June, and we had one here because Overnite is the 
biggest thing the Teamsters are working on right now in 
Memphis. People took the message of our rally into the 
plant. There would have been more people there if 
Overnite had not kept them working to make sure they 
didn’t go to the rally. That they have to keep us work- 
ing shows me that they recognize that we’re going to 
win. 

—Militant Black Overnite worker 
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"What we workers are 
demanding is that work 
be completely differ- 
ent, not separated from 
life. We want thinking 
and doing united. A 
total solution is need- 
ed, and it can be noth- 
ing short of a new 
Humanism — Marxist- 
Humanism." 


Kaiser ignores CNA deal 

Oakland, Cal. — At Saturn, played up as the ulti- 
mate labor-management partnership, workers voted to 
go on strike. One Saturn worker interviewed said that he 
voted to strike because Saturn management was going 
back to the “GM of old and I thought that they were dif- 
ferent.” His comment reminded me of what’s happening 
here at Kaiser, where management and the AFL-CIO are 
trying to copy the same kind of partnership strategy. Just 
last march, the registered nurses with their autonomous 
union, the California Nurses Association (CNA), won a 
landmark contract after holding out with intermittent 
strikes for a year and a half. This was in spite of a mid- 
struggle betrayal by the AFL-CIO leaders who initiated 
the partnership strategy from the top down. 

What the nurses won was an unprecedented role 
determining the qualilty of the work they do through 
committees that have contractual authority over staffing 
levels and work procedures. The problem today is, as one 
nurse told me, Kaiser management has been dragging 
their feet in complying with, and straight-up balking at, 
those agreed-to contract provisions. This reneging on 
agreements is not only happening here. At UPS, where 
workers won a major victory over staffing and hiring, 
they are now finding that UPS is refusing to abide by the 
agreement. Management is keenly aware that most of 
today’s union bureaucracies are too slow, or too weighted 
down with illusions, to react to management’s sneak 
attack tactics. 

We rank-and-filers are learning that not only are part- 
nerships with management a farce but also that no one 
contract victory is a solution to the ongoing conflict 
between workers and management. All management 
cares about when getting an agreement is to get the 
workers back to work. When union bureaucrats stick 
with their administrative mentality, the bosses know 
they have won. Sure, we can all sign all kinds of con- 
tracts. But, if you don’t take care of workplace issues on 
the spot, victories may have already been lost, even 
before the ink is dry! —Kaiser rank-and-filer 
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Marxism & Freedom today 

DeKalb, III. — Raya Dunayevskaya discusses sev- 
eral issues regarding the working class in her book 
Marxism and Freedom. She focuses on the need for 
labor to organize, problems labor faces when trying to 
organize, problems workers face on a daily level, and 
things that workers should organize against. 

She writes that automation has created two differ- 
ent viewpoints: “If you are the one who operates it, you 
feel its impact in every bone of your body: you are 
more sweaty, more tired, more tense and you feel 
about as useful as a fifth wheel. You are never on top 
of the machine; the machine is always on top of you.” 
The machines do not require as many workers for the 
same level of productivity. This costs many workers 
their jobs. She writes, “There has been a disastrous 
cut in employed miners from 425,000 in 1948, to 
225,000 in 1955.” The other perspective, the capital- 
ists’ perspective, is that automation is fantastic. 

Dunayevskaya demonstrates how the labor bureau- 
cracy let down the worker. Since the ideologies of the 
worker and the capitalist are opposed to each other, it 
should be easy to see how the labor bureaucrat should 
respond. Instead, “the labor bureaucracy counseled 
the workers to do nothing ‘against’ Automation.” 
Labor bureaucracies threw the workers’ interests 
aside when they should have supported the workers. 

Dunayevskaya proclaims that this is why the work- 
ing man has to think for himself. She holds in high 
regard the coal miners who led a strike against 
Consolidated Coal and the continuous miner. She 
quotes a miner: “There is a time for praying. We do 
that on Sundays. There is a time for acting. We took 
matters in our hands during the Depression, building 
up our union and seeing that our families did not 
starve. There is a time for thinking. The time is now.” 
The quote concludes, “What I want to know is: how 
and when will the working man— all working men— 
have such confidence in their own abilities to make a 
better world that they will not let others do their 
thinking for them.” 

Later in the book, she refers to these ideas agoing 
beyond a person’s work life. On this, she writes: “Our 
point of departure has always been production only 
because to see the crisis in production means to under- 
stand it everywhere else... This does not mean that the 
crisis of our age is ‘limited’ to production. Our age has 
rightly been characterized as the crisis of the mind.” 

The statements made by Dunayevskaya about the 
alienation of labor still hold true today. The aspect 
which I consider interesting is that capitalists will do 
anything acceptable by law to increase profits. A law 
which is yet to be written is one which holds capital- 
ists accountable to workers. Companies hire part-time, 
workers so that they do not have to pay for insurance 
or pensions. People work 12-hour shifts so that a plant 
can run seven days rather than five days. Thousands 
of people are laid off so that stock prices will rise. 

My father and his twin brother were both fired on 
the same day from the same factory after a combined 
60 years of service because of “economic” reasons. In 
the same factory my cousin was paralyzed by a 
machine after its malfunctioning safety switch was 
disconnected. In America, workers have few rights 
when compared to those of corporations. 

Raya Dunayevskaya reveals how the labor bureau- 
cracy is not truly an ally in her book Marxism and 
Freedom. She demonstrates alienation of labor using 
something that most people can relate to: automation. 
More importantly, she demonstrates the need for labor 
to organize itself against capitalists and capitalism. 

—Plumber 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

A striking General Motors worker in Flint, Mich, saw 
a relationship between those “extruded” and those “not 
absorbed” by capital: “I’m a single mother with three 
kids, and I’m out here more for them than I am for 
myself. I want them to have a better life than I have, 
but they’ll have it worse if we can’t keep our jobs here so 
they can make a living when they grow up” (June News 
& Letters). 

Meanwhile the Massachusetts Department of 
Transitional Assistance, in order to promote welfare 
“reform,” has adopted the slogan, “Any job is a good job.” 
Glenn Welstad, president of Labor Ready, the largest 
provider of temporary manual laborers in the U.S., 
thinks that it is welfare reform that has helped his com- 
pany to grow. The company has seen ho shortage of 
laborers or clients. 

Capitalist production dominates the working class, 
employed as well as temporary workers, the unem- 
ployed and welfare participants. Of the employed Marx 
wrote that their “enslavement to capital is only con- 
cealed by the variety of individual capitalists to whom 
[labor-power] sells itself.” The industrial reserve army, 
he wrote, “belongs to capital just as absolutely as if the 
latter had bred it at its own cost. ,..[I]t creates a mass of 
human material always ready for exploitation...” 

That exploitation is taking new forms, including tem- 
porary labor and welfare-to-work schemes, to meet cap- 
italism’s need for low-wage labor, thereby undermining 
traditional unionization. New thinking, new alliances 
and new forms of organizing against exploitation are 
arising, too, with the potential to change the face of the 
labor movement. It can be an exciting time. 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 


MARX1ST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Recollecting the legacy of 
‘Socialism with a human face’ 


Editor’s Note 

August 20 marks 30 years since the Russian-led 
invasion of Czechoslovakia by. some 660,000 Warsaw 
Pact troops crushed the democratization movement 
that came to be known as “Socialism with a human 
face.” “Prague Spring ,” as it was also called, was one 
of the revolutionary events of that momentous year 
1968; the Soviet Union’s invasion was one of the 
counter-revolutionary events that year that signaled a 
terrible foreboding that the epoch had come to an end. 
There have been few commemorations of Prague 
Spring, or retrospectives on the Russian invasion, 
nearly a decade after the collapse of “Communism.” 
For that reason we print the August 1960 Editorial 
Statement Raya Dunayevskaya wrote for News & 
Letters two weeks before Russian tanks rolled into 
Prague, entitled “All Eyes on Czechoslovakia, All 
Hands Off!” The editorial was reprinted in the News 
and Letters pamphlet Czechoslovakia: Revolution 
and Counter-Revolution. The pamphlet contained 
an extensive in-person report from a Czech Marxist- 
Humanist dissident, Stephen Steiger, whose retro- 
spective written this month we also print below. The 
pamphlet can be found in the Raya Dunayevskaya 
Collection, #3993-97. 


Anew page in the history of freedom is being written in 
Czechoslovakia. It is vividly described in the report, “At 
the Crossroads of Two Worlds,” by a participant in the 
dramatic events. We ask all our readers, here and in 
Europe, in Latin America and in the Middle East, in Asia 
as well as in Africa, to spread this analysis of events far 
and wide. 

This is not just a report of what the Czechoslovak press 
calls “democratization,” and the New Left here would 
describe as “participatory democracy.” This is not only a 
description of the sudden birth of a genuine public opinion 
(expressed almost totally without censorship in the mass 
media) in a Communist land which is situated strategi- 
cally at the crossroads of two worlds. Nor is it only an 
exciting drama of a people striving for national 
independence while the “fraternal Co mmunis t, 
nations” of the Warsaw Pact are engaged in a game 
of Russian roulette as they conduct their military 
maneuvers all along the Czech frontier. This is also, 
and above all, the depiction of a flood of ideas ema- 
nating from a people who have “found their 
tongues.” 

Workers are openly questioning their conditions of 
labor and life. The student youth are expressing their sol- 
idarity with East European youth like the Polish, against 
whom the Communist rulers have struck out with slan- 
ders interlaced with a strong anti-Semitic flavor, with fir- 
ings and outright arrests. And the youth are also express- 
ing their solidarity with the rebels in West Germany and 
the revolutionaries in France. The intellectuals are 
demanding not only freedom of the press, but freedom to 
act, to create, to build opposition parties. 

Should anyone in the United States be so obtuse as to 
imagine that this applies only to lands bound by a single 
party system, let him take a second look not only at 
the Tweedledum-Tweedledee character of the 
American two-party system, which is obvious 
enough, but at the not so obvious— and when it 
comes to the field of ideas, far more important— 
fenced-in pragmatism and arrogance that is 
summed up in the American intellectual concept of 
“the end of ideology.” 

Now compare this ideological barrenness with the con- 
cepts of the Czech historian, Milan Hubei, to whom a 
demand for a plurality of parties signifies a demand for “a 
plurality which grants freedom to a flow of ideas, compe- 
tition of concepts, and an outline to get out of quagmire. . .“ 

We are in two different worlds. 

It is all the more necessary, therefore, to emphasize 
that, in expressing our solidarity with the Czechoslovak 
people, we are not doing something “for” them; we have a 
lot to learn from them. 

In calling for all eyes to be on Czechoslovakia, and all 
hands off, Marxist-Humanists have in min d not only 
Russian state-capitalism calling itself Communism that 
had dominated Czechoslovakia for the past 20 years. We 

are also expressing our total distrust of and oppo- 
sition to American capitalism which has seen fit to 
nurture the most notorious Czech St alinis t, general 
who fled the country the moment of birth of democ- 
ratization. 

It is not, however, the escape of one general with secrets 
of the Warsaw Pact that throws fear into the heart of the 
Russian ruling class. On the whole, they know how to play 
those kinds of games better than “the West,” as is evident 
from all the secrets they pried loose from NATO. What 
they fear most of all are masses in motion. 

MASSES IN MOTION < 

The Russians, for example, have learned well enough 
how to get along with Rumania. Yet Rumania has official- 
ly questioned the whole concept of the Warsaw Pact, 
which Czechoslovakia has not. Rumania is also flirting 
with China, which again, is not the way of the 
Czechoslovak leaders. Rumania displayed its dissidence 
before Czechoslovakia embarked on her democratization 
experiment. Yet none of the threats against the latter 
have ever been pronounced against the Rumanians. 
Therein lies the true tale which illuminates the 


capitalist class nature of present-day Communism. 

The Rumanian “deviations” have all been handed down 
from above. No freedom has been allowed the masses. The 
lid is kept firmly down on any free expression. Though the 
Rumanian nationalists, like the Russians themselves, no 
longer bow to the name of 
Stalin, as China does, 

Rumania remains complete- 
ly totalitarian. Hence, the 
Russians and the 
Rumanians understand each 
other perfectly. They can 
horse trade in capitalistic 
fashion, practice class com- 
promise and can turn the 
full state-military fury 
against intellectuals who 
would demand freedom of 
expression and workers who 
would demand control of 
production. 

Czechoslovakia, on the 
other hand, though it is a 
long distance from allowing the exercise of workers’ con- 
trol of production, has released public opinion from cen- 
sorship. The result has been that not only are intellectu- 
als raising existential questions, and returning to their 
origin in the Humanism of Marxism, but masses also 
are in motion. The Russian and East European hard- 
liners’ attacks on the Czechoslovak leadership have only 
solidified the nation, including those far to the left of the 
[Alexander] Dubcek leadership. 

TWO DECADES: PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

East Germany is vying with Russia as to who can be 
most Stalinist in its vitriolic attacks on Czechoslovakia. 
With its Berlin Wall and unchanged Stalinist leaders, it 
has reason to fear the fresh air of Czechoslovak democra- 
cy. By contrast, Yugoslavia, which was the first to break 
from Stalin’s empire in East Europe, seems the model of 
“democracy” and that, indeed, is the most the present 
moderate Czechoslovak leadership plans to allow. 

It is all the more essential to remember the true facts. 
One is that Yugoslavia remains a single parly system that 
continues to jail Left opponents. The other relevant fact is 
that it was not the nationalist breakaway of Yugoslavia in 
1948 which inspired serious rebellions against Stalin’s 
Russia. Rather it was the proletarian revolt in East 
Germany in 1953, shortly after Stalin’s death. The 
general strike on June 17, 1953, against speedup 
and low wages, and for “Bread and Freedom,” put 
an end to file twin myths of the invincibility of 
Stalinist totalitarianism and the alleged incapacity 
of the working class to rise in revolution in a 
Communist land. At the same time it inspired the 
revolt in the Vorkuta forced labor camps in Russia 
itself. 

It is against similar inspiration emanating from 
Czechoslovakia today that Russia and East Germany are 
trying to insulate the masses. All in vain. Already there is 
clandestinely circulating in Russia a 10,000 word essay by 
the Nobel prize-winning Russian physicist, Prof. Andrei 
D. Sakharov, which states: “We must, without doubt, sup- 
port their (Czechoslovak) bold initiative, which is very 
important for the fate of socialism and the whole of 
mankind.” Furthermore, Prof. Sakharov condemns the 
imprisonment of Russian writers who oppose the regime, 


Andrei Sinyavsky and Yuli Daniels, and others. The latest 
group of rebellious writers who were sentenced to labor 
camps include Yuri Galanskov, Alexander Ginzburg, 
Aleksei Dobrovolsky and Vera Lashkova. 

No wonder the Russian ruling clique worries about the 
consequences, for Russia, 
of Czechoslovak democrati- 
zation. No doubt Brezhnev 
and Kosygin remember that 
de-Stalinization did not 
begin in Russia from above, 
but in East Germany, from 
below. Moreover, Bertolt 
Brecht’s winged phrase, “to 
think is to change” notwith- 
standing, the intellectuals 
did not lead, and at first 
were in no hurry to follow, 
the spontaneous revolt of 
the East German proletari- 
at. For the most part, the 
intellectuals then stood on 
the sidelines. 

It took another three years plus Khr ushchev’s 
open declaration for de-Stalinization before the ' 
intellectuals in Communist lands would rebel in 
such massive numbers as to bring about not only a 
revolution in philosophy, but a philosophy of revo- 
lution. But once the intellectuals and workers did 
finally unite in a struggle against repressive 
Communism, they did indeed initiate the begin- 
ning of the end of the Russian empire in East 
Europe. What the Polish intellectuals and youth pio- 
neered in 1956 as they turned from purely economic to 
existential questions— and with it the humanist character 
of genuine Marxism— the Hungarian Freedom Fighters 
brought onto the historic stage in open revolution. 

THE PARTY, THE PARTY 

Without engaging in revolution, the Czechoslovak New 
Left did touch the raw nerve of Communism— in this case, 
Czechoslovakian as well as Russian Communism. They 
did this by questioning the concept of the vanguard, not to 
mention omniscient, role of the Communist Party. Here 
Dubcek refused to budge. On the contrary. He was not 
only adamant about the “leading role” of the Party. He not 
only claimed total credit for the new road of “democrati- 
zation.” And he not only opposed the creation of new oppo- 
sition parties. He also staked out the claim that “the 
greatest majority of the best creative minds in the coun- 
try is in the Party.” 

This, then, defines the next battleground of ideas. 
Hence, the importance of the fact that the philosopher, 
Ivan Svitak, and others, who raised the question of oppo- 
sition parties, the role of the Communist Party, raised 
them aS inseparable from their philosophic foundation, on 
the one hand, and the needed unity of worker and intel- 
lectual, on the other hand. 

In raising the fundamental question of philosophy and 
revolution, the party and spontaneity, the unity of worker 
and intellectual, they have indeed laid the foundation of a 
new relationship of theory to practice. Thereby they have 
gone far beyond anything raised by the New Left in “the 
West.” 

The reporter from Prague whom we print in this special 
issue of News & Letters rightly stresses that the events he 
describes are but the first act of a live drama whose end- 



Forgotten heritage of 1968 


by Stephen Steiger 

Prague — The history of the year 1968 in 
Czechoslovakia began in fact in 1938 with the crushing of 
Czechoslovakia. The Nazi regime of neighboring 
Germany first broke up the country, occupying the 
Western parts in March 1939. What was worse, Hitler 
tried to break the backbone of the Czech nation, first of all 
murdering a substantial part of its elite. Hundreds of 
socialist, communist and democratic parties’ activists died 
in German concentration camps (not to speak of Jews and 
Romas)— women and men missing in the democracy 
struggles of the post-war years. 

The Communist coup in 1948 was a follow-up of the 
division of Europe and in the opinion of most historians an 
inevitable consequence of Soviet hegemony in Central and 
Eastern Europe. However, we cannot omit the fact that 
the Czechoslovak CP (Communist Party) had a broad pop- 
ular support both for historical reasons (it had had a 
strong following in the pre-war years and was an impor- 
tant force of the anti-Nazi resistance movement) and 
because of its program its members and sympathizers 
regarded it as socialist. Long years of terror were neces- 
sary to eradicate the faith of the people in socialist ideals 
of equality and fraternity— faith that erupted again in 
1968. 

NO STRAIGHT DEVELOPMENT FROM 1948 TO 1968 

‘The path Czechoslovak society took between those two 
crucial dates was very tortuous— as was the line of the 
ruling party. The overturn of the “old” democratic order- 
looking back Czechoslovakia had indeed a cherished bour- 
geois democracy between 1945 and 1948— took place in 
the last years of Stalinist terror in the Soviet Union and 
was of course mimicked by the Czechoslovak CP. While it 
reached its peak in the “Prague trials” of 1952 (thousands 


of “minor” trials took place all over the country, news of 
which was concealed from the public), it took years before 
it died out. The same party officials who had been 
involved in the terror were still ruling the country. 

In contrast to this, the Eastern part of the country, 
Slovakia, with less political suppression, was going 
through the pains of forced industrialization that changed 
not only its social structure but strengthened its national 
sentiments and thus laid the ground for its different 
development in 1968 and basically also for its separation 
in 1992. The zigzagging of the party line was nowhere as 
clear as in the field of culture (in the widest sense of the 
word). Periods of thaw and frost rotated in accordance 
with the CPSU (Communist Party of the Soviet Union) 
line, creating an atmosphere of defiance not only among 
the new generation of intellectuals but also among parts 
of the public which gradually attempted to gain more free- 
dom of expression— other freedoms being non-existent or 
strongly limited. 

Following a severe repression in connection with the 
“Hungarian events” (the official description of the 
Hungarian revolt of 1956) a new thaw emerged again 
partly caused by an economic setback at the beginning of 
the ’60s. What was called “the first crisis of the socialist 
economic system” (negative economic growth appearing 
for the first time in a Soviet-type economy) forced the CP 
only to change the management of the economy, easing 
the command system. People felt a gust of fresh air. 

It was this almost invisible tension between the upper 
levels of the hierarchy and the unspoken people’s 
demands for more freedom that provoked a social crisis 
and pressed the .CP presidium to halting, reluctant con- 
cession®. A rare opportunity for strong criticism of the 
party, its officials and institutions— in other words, almost 
the entire system— came with the IVth congress of writ- 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Black history moves monuments Toxic racists s P urn tests 
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by John Alan 


Washington D. C. has a plethora of monuments, stat- 
ues, and plaques in parks, squares and in government 
buildings paying uncritical homage to the ideals of 
American democracy. 

This summer, Vice President A1 Gore told the NAACP 
Convention in Atlanta, Ga. that President Clinton will 
add one more figure to this array of art by installing a 
statue of Martin Luther King Jr. on the Mall. 

Last July, in a Black neighborhood in Washington, an 
11 foot bronze statue of Black Civil War soldiers and 
sailors was unveiled in the Robert Shaw Metro Square. 
The occasion was the 135th anniversary of the assault 
of the 54th Colored Massachusetts Regiment against 
the Confederate Fort Wagner in South Carolina. The 
54th led the Union brigade attack, and after it had with- 
stood the withering fire of the Confederate artillery and 
had fought a hand to hand battle on the parapet of Fort 
Wagner, it lost half of its men including its white 
colonel, Robert Shaw. 

But the idea of the bronze statue did not originate in 
the inner circle of the Clinton administration. It came 
from Frank Smith Jr., a Washington city councilman, 
who in his youth was a civil-rights activist in 
Mississippi. 

Smith successfully lobbied the District, the United 
States Transportation Department and foundations to 
give the $2.5 million cost for the memorial. He did not 
do this alone. He had the support of Washington’s Black 
politicians and the Black people in the neighborhoods. 

The proposed King statue on the Mall and the statue 
of the Black Civil War soldiers and sailors in the Robert 
Shaw Square are related to each other; they’re both in 
essence, monuments to two unfinished revolutions. 

Clinton’s and Gore’s plan to officially immortalize 
King as a great leader in the struggle for Black freedom, 
which he was, comes from their political need to keep 
the Black vote, while at the same time obscuring the 
intrinsic revolutionaiy nature of Black masses when 
they protest against police brutality and permanent 
conditions of poverty. 

African Americans have always had a strong desire 
and need to know their history, their own self develop- 
ment, because American racism has turned them into 
things. But monuments and statues can’t convey the 
dialectics of history, the ideas and the actual struggles 
that moved people to make and change history. The 
names of Black soldiers on the wall in Robert Shaw 
Square were not there because President Lincoln sud- 
denly welcomed them to enlist in the Union Army to end 
slavery in the U.S. It took a great amount of political 
agitation from Abolitionists like Frederick Douglass and 
pressure from the radical Republicans in Congress to 
get them in the Union Army. Douglass said at that time: 
“The Colored man only waits for honorable admission 
into the service of the country — They know that who 
would be free, they themselves must strike the blow.” 

Today, even established white historians are aware 
that the organization of Black regiments, like the 
Massachusetts 54th, Massachusetts 55th and many 
others, was the historic event which changed the Civil 
War from a war to “save the Union” into a revolution to 
overthrow a society based on Black slave labor. 

The South immediately realized the revolutionary 
dimension of those Black regiments. At once, the 
Southern General Beauregard called for “execution of 
abolition prisoners,” that is, captured Black Union sol- 
diers and their white officers, “with the garrote.” 
Jefferson Davis, the president of the Confederacy, 
ordered that captured Union officers in charge of Black 

Kenya in turmoil 

The situation in Kenya is very bad. For the past six 
months there has been ethnic fighting, instigated by 
President Moi to divide the mass opposition that devel- 
oped to his re-election. Fighting began on the coast and 
is still going on in the Rift Valley province, where the 
Kalenjins were incited to kill Kikuyus and to drive 
them from their homes. The government has done noth- 
ing to stop the violence, and now the Pokotis and 
Marakwets in the same province are killing each other. 

Many people who fled the province have not been 
able to return. My parents barely escaped with their 
lives and had to leave everything they owned, including 
their animals; neighbors who belong to the supposedly 
rival ethnic group are looking after the animals. My 
parents must remain in the city, with no way to earn a 
living. 

The economy of the country has completely collapsed. 
Poverty is worse than ever; there are more children liv- 
ing in the street, and of course, crime has escalated. 
Government checks bounce, and the country’s infra- 
structure has collapsed. 

The political situation is unstable. Even within the 
ruling party, there is a lot of confusion and in-fighting. 
The president, who everyone knows stole the December 
election, has not yet named a vice-president five months 
later, and no one knows what will happen. He continues 
to strengthen the army by putting people from his eth- 
nic group into positions of power. He is trying to destroy 
all opposition to his rule. He even sent the police to beat 
up people attending a meeting of an opposition political 
party. 

People in the U. S. can help by demanding that the 
State Department put pressure on the Kenyan govern- 
ment to stop the violence. —In exile 


troops be punished “as criminals engaged in inciting 
servile insurrection.” The punishment for that crime 
was death (See Battle Cry Of Freedom by James M. 
McPherson). 

The summary murder of hundreds of captured Black 
troops by the Confederacy was one of the most inhuman 
aspect of the Civil War. The South never kept a record 
of the number of Black soldiers they hung on trees, beat 
to death and shot. 

Lincoln did eventually issue an order that required 
“for every soldier of the United States killed in violation 
of the laws of war, a rebel soldier shall be executed.” But 
this retaliation was never carried out in practice. In a 
meeting with Frederick Douglass, Lincoln said that his 
retaliatory order was not practiced because of popular 
prejudice. 

President Lincoln never consciously caught the 
inherent revolutionary character of the African- 
American struggle for freedom. When he issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation, he acted out of necessity 
to withdraw Black labor from the Southern war econo- 
my. But as Benjamin Quarles, the African-American 
historian, has noted, he was “giving sanction to a move- 
ment that had already reached flood proportion. Black 
slaves from the beginning of the Civil War, had used 
every opportunity to escape from working on the plan- 
tations and in Southern factories. Lincoln’s 
Proclamation did not initiate this self bringing forth of 
freedom, it caught up with it.” 

A statue on the Mall or in a square in Washington can- 
onizes individuals in the eyes of existing society, but does 
not penetrate to race and class struggles now going on. 

Free East Timor! 

Chicago — Activists gathered in front of the 
Indonesian Consulate here on July 17 to protest 
Indonesia’s ongoing genocidal occupation of East Timor. 

On that date the Indonesian government celebrated 
the anniversary of its having declared East Timor the 
country’s 27th province. Tension in East Timor has been 
high since General Suharto’s forced retirement. That 
event raised peoples’ hopes that a referendum on inde- 
pendence might be just around the comer. However, B.J. 
Habibie has stonewalled the East Timorese people while 
maintaining high levels of troops in place. Just one 
example of this tension was the murder of a young 
demonstrator by Indonesian forces during the visit of a 
European Union delegation to the town of Baucau on 
June 29. 

The main East Timorese independence organization, 
the National Council of Timorese Resistance, con- 
demned the recent announcement by several oil compa- 
nies that they plan to begin production in the Timor 
Gap, an ocean trench between East Timor and northern 
Australia. The rights to this drilling were negotiated by 
Indonesia and Australia with no input from Timorese 
representatives and the profits will in no way benefit the 
East Timorese. —Kevin Michaels 


Black World 


(Continued from page 1) 

another military dictator, Gen. Babangida. Abacha over- 
threw Babangida in a coup in 1994, and arrested Abiola 
upon his return from Britain, having fled there at the 
time of the annulment. 

The circumstances of Abiola’s death remain as shad- 
owy as those surrounding Abacha’s (un)timely demise. 
If Abacha’s were a mix of personal revenge and the real 
politik of military thugs anxious to stave off a revolu- 
tion, the motives behind Abiola’s death seem, in brutal- 
ly hypocritcal terms, to be in the inter- 
est of “democracy.” 

To arrive at a “democratic” transi- 
tion satisfactory to northern military 
hegemony, U.S. corporate and foreign 
policy interests (which are one and the 
same), and so as not to provoke a revolt 
on the part of the Nigerian masses, a 
broader conspiracy than the palace coup 
that liquidated Abacha was needed to 
ease Abiola from the scene. For these rul- 
ing class interests it isn’t human rights 
and the conditions of life and labor of the 
most populous Black nation in the world 
that is at stake. On the contrary, at stake is 
that one vital statistic that has determined 
Nigeria’s place in the world since it gained 
independence in 1960— OIL. 

Nigeria earns $10 billion in oil revenues a year, a 
good share of which is siphoned off by the military and 
the ruling class; U.S. exports to Nigeria reached $816 
million last year, while U.S. imports from Nigeria were 
over $6 billion; direct U.S. investment in Nigeria is over 
$980 million; the major U.S. multinational corporations 
in Nigeria are Shell, Mobil, Phillips, and Chevron. And 
yet, while a corporation like Shell has since 1958 taken 
over 900 million barrels of oil from the tiny delta state 
of Ogoniland, estimated at $300 billion, the Ogoni peo- 
ple don’t have piped water or electricity; their ground 
water is polluted by the more than 100 oil wells, two 
refineries and one fertilizer plant that occupy their 12 X 
14 square mile state. Along with a severe shortage of 
schools, unemployment is rife since Shell recruits its 
labor from other parts of the country. 

Stabilizing Nigeria for the purpose of protecting these 



Memphis, Tenn. — In the middle of the Black com- 
munity of South Memphis sits the Defense Depot, a 640- 
acre Superfund site, meaning it is contaminated with 
chemicals that pose a serious threat to human health. 
The Superfund law set up the Agency for Toxic 
Substances and Disease Registry (ATSDR), which is 
supposed to do a “public health assessment” for each 
Superfund site. They wrote one for the Depot in 1995, 
but it was a propaganda piece aimed at proving the 
Depot’s toxic chemicals couldn’t have caused any harm, 
rather than seriously trying to find out why there is 
such an alarmingly high rate of death and disease in the 
surrounding neighborhoods. ATSDR didn’t do any test- 
ing, but relied on the Army’s testing, which didn’t look 
at anything off the Depot. Instead of testing whether 
any chemicals got into the community, the assessment 
tried to prove they couldn’t get off the Depot. 

The Defense Depot of Memphis, Tennessee- 
Concerned Citizens Committee (DDMT-CCC), a commu- 
nity group organized to fight the Depot’s toxic, racism, 
demanded that the health assessment be done correctly, 
that testing for contaminants be done in the community 
and not on the Depot, and that the actual health of peo- 
ple in the community be evaluated, which ATSDR has 
never done. 

Now they are saying they will re-test the Depot, act- 
ing as if that is what we asked for. But it isn’t. The base 
has already been tested. Two studies were done, in 
1990 and 1995. They found arsenic, mercury, chromi- 
um, lead, volatile organic compounds, PCBs, pesticides 
and dioxins, and indicated these contaminants were in 
the surface water runoff. If they re-test, they will just 
find some way to claim that the community is safe. 

Not one of ATSDR’s studies anywhere in the nation 
has complied with the law that defines a health assess- 
ment. It must determine the size and extent of contam- 
ination; routes of contamination, including groundwa- 
ter, surface water, air emissions and the food chain; the 
size and susceptibility of the population exposed to 
chemicals; and comparison of diseases known to be 
caused by specific chemicals, with respect to short- and 
long-term effects. They didn’t do any of these things in 
the first assessment, and it looks like they won’t do 
them in the second. 

The whole health assessment is dedicated to discred- 
iting our group. They’re trying to counter the charges 
we’ve been making about the rates of death, disease, 
and cancer higher than anywhere in the state but Oak 
Ridge, which has aging nuclear weapons facilities. 

We don’t want cancer rates adjusted for race and age. 
(They compare against national rates for Blacks, disre- 
garding the fact that Blacks are most likely to be conta- 
minated.) It’s a 99.99% Black community. They’re trying 
to turn an environmental justice issue into a scientific 
issue. It’s not their job to adjust anything, but to assess 
if there is a hazard to human health. We want to know 
specific things, like how many from age 65 to 80 have 
cancer, how many young boys and girls are getting can- 
cer, do the chemicals they found there have anything to 
do with the cancer? 

—Kenneth Bradshaw and Franklin Dmitryev 


interests is, of course, the real subtext underlying all 
the “transition to democracy” rhetoric. Bill Clinton gave 
the green light to Abacha back in March during his 
Africa trip when he counter his administration’s policy, 
articulated by Assistant Secretaiy of State for African 
Affairs Susan Rice, and declared that the U.S. would 
accept Abacha’s staying in power as a “civilian” presi- 
dent. UN Secretary General Kofi Annan, Clinton’s inter- 
national trump card, made a surprise trip to Nigeria to 
bolster the efforts of Abacha’s predecessor, Gen. 
Abdulsalam Abubakar, to pressure Abiola to abandon 
his mandate from the 1993 election as 
a condition of his release from deten- 
tion. Likewise, former Ambassador to 
Nigeria and CIA/State Department 
envoy to El Salvador during its darkest 
days, Thomas Pickering was with Abiola 
pushing the same line when the 
Nigerian politician fell fatally ill. 

There is, in short, no word said in the 
name of helping Nigeria make a “peaceful 
transition to democracy” by the likes of 
these global gamesmen of the capitalist 
class that isn’t aimed at installing a regime 
that will continue business as usual. The 
question now is who will the ruling class 
pluck from the chaos it has created to unite 
around? What former militaiy dictator, who 
may have done a little prison time under 
Abacha, does the Nigerian neo-colonial state intend 
to anoint its “democratic” hopeful for president to once 
again make Nigeria ungovernable and fit to assume its 
place in the global capitalist order? 

The one name that has consistently come up at every 
critical point in the tangled unfolding of events of the 
last two month is Gen. Olesegun Obasanjo, the former 
military ruler from 1976 to 1979, who was released by 
Abubakar on June 16, the same day that Abubakar 
tried, unsuccessfully, to convince Abiola not to claim his 
1993 electoral mandate. Obasanjo is acceptable to the 
north and to Abiola’s southwest Yoruba constituency, 
and his light-weight prison experience is the kind of 
stuff from which “democratic” credentials are made by 
U.S. foreign policy makers and by that most stealthy 
stalking horse for U.S. foreign policy, UN Secretary 
General Kofi Annan. 
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Editor’s Note 

Our newest publication— trices from within the 
Prison Walls— has just come off the press. This 70- 
page publication, written by D.A. Sheldon, himself a 
prisoner, is the result of an intense three-year 
process of dialogue and discussion with prisoners 
across this country. We reprint here 1) the preface to 
the pamphlet by Pete)- Wermuth, national co-orga- 
nizer of News and Letters Committees and 2) 
excerpts from the two parts of the pamphlet itself. 
See ad on page 7 to order your copy now! 


Preface to the pamphlet 


As the twentieth century comes to a close and a new 
century begins, American society is being placed on trial 
by the hundreds of thousands locked up in near-death 
conditions in prisons and jails across this country. The 
explosive growth in the number of incarcerated over the 
past two decades has heaped an unprecedented level of 
abuse, harassment, impoverishment, and social control 
upon Blacks, Latinos, Native Americans and poor 
whites. And yet just as the dialectic of capital never ceas- 
es to be met with ever-new sources of resistance from the 
“wretched of the earth,” the growing police abuse, prison 
warehousing of the poor, and slave-labor conditions 
inside and outside of prisons have given rise to new voic- 
es and sentiments of liberation. 

This pamphlet is an expression of these voices. It is 
written by a prisoner who has experienced America’s 
hell-holes first hand. But it is not just a solitary voice. It 
is the product of an active back-and-forth with dozens, 
and indeed hundreds of others. The idea for this publi- 
cation first arose through a questionnaire the author 
sent around to other prisoners which asked them about 
their conditions, the criminal injustice system, and what 
can be done to cure the social ills of American society. 
From out of a three-year process of dialogue and discus- 
sion that followed came the wealth of factual and human 
material found in this pamphlet. For News and Letters 
Committees, America’s only Marxist-Humanist organi- 
zation, this publication represents a link of continuity 
with our effort, central to us since our founding in the 
mid-1950s, to record new voices of opposition to capital- 
ism unseparated from the articulation of a philosophy of 
liberation. 

One of our earliest expressions of this was the pam- 
phlet Workers Battle Automation, written in 1960 by 
Charles Denby, the Black worker-editor of News & 
Letters newspaper. It followed the publication of the first 
book-length treatment of Marxist-Humanism, Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until 
Today, which focused on the American roots and world 
humanist concept of Marx’s Marxism. Workers Battle 
Automation disclosed the emergence of a new humanism 
from out of the struggle against automated production. 
At the time, many thinkers, including radical ones, had 
concluded that the emergence of what we now call high- 
tech production had succeeded in erasing the revolution- 
ary voices of opposition. As against this. Workers Battle 
Automation showed that a new social question was being 
posed by workers in battles against speed-up, overwork 
and layoffs — ”what kind of labor should man perform?” 

That kind of search for new human relations as the 
heart and soul of social transformation has been 
expressed again and again by the forces of liberation of 
our time, whether by women’s liberationists, youth, or 
the Black dimension which has shown itself to be in the 
vanguard of revolutionary struggles in the U.S. Yet far 
too often such voices have been covered over, neglected, 
and not become the basis of revolutionary theory. The 


Population Tbps One Million!” In its report one perceives 
a heartless boasting by Federal bureaucrats, as if they 
were out seeking the distinct reputation of being the 
biggest incarcerator in the world. 

The number of those incarcerated in jails is usually 
not mentioned by media outlets. Yet 30% of all confined 
individuals are jail inmates. Between 1983 and 1994 the 
number of jail inmates increased by 116%, an annual 
rate of 7.5%. In 1995 the jail population reached a record 
high of 515,000. By 1998 the total jail and prison popu- 
lation was over 2.4 million.Compared to other countries 
the U.S. has the highest incarceration rate. At the begin- 
ning of 1995 the U.S incarceration rate was 575 per 
100,000 residents, compared to such powerhouses as 
Russia (858), South Africa (368), Thailand (159) and our 
next door neighbor Canada (116). 

Even ilnore disturbing are the characteristics behind 
who is incarcerated. As one Latino prisoner stated: “I’m 
a minoriljy, and I believe my race is a major reason for me 
being here.” A Black Illinois prisoner said: “This govern- 
ment since its illegal inception has truly needed and 
needs to keep my people and other people of color down 
in order for capitalism to stay productive.” This has 
always been true, beginning with the genocidal 
Christopher Columbus, who exploited and enslaved 
Native Americans for the profit of gold. 

Today the prevalence of racism drives minorities into 
prison. Sixty-five percent of the incarcerated are minori- 
ties. The lock-em-up binge has fallen heaviest on poor 
Black people. Racist sentencing laws, like the 100 to 1 
disparity between crack and powder cocaine possession, 
are due to reactionary legislators who know that 92% of 
all defendants convicted of possession of the cheaper 
drug are Black and Latino. At the end of 1993, 50% of 
prisoners, 456,570, were Black compared to 431,780 
white. The same demographic characteristics apply to 
local jail inmates, with 215,400 (44%) being Black com- 
pared with 191,900 (39%) white. An even more striking 
illustration of the prejudicial attack against Blacks is 
imprisonment per capita. At the end of 1995 there were 
1,832 Black prisoners per 100,000 Black U.S. residents 
in prisons and jails, compared to 354 per 100,000 whites. 
This shows that Blacks are five times more likely than 
whites to be thrown into an American dungeon. The 
number of Latinos incarcerated is 18%, though this per- 
centage is predicted to rise in coming years due to the 
war on immigrants. 

* * * 

The unique circumstances in which female prisoners 
are terrorized by their keepers is a measure of the phys- 
ical and mental brutality within the system. Women are 
usually in an atmosphere filled with sexual and physical 
intimidation. They are sexually harassed by male 
guards, subject to sexual blackmail, pressured to trade 
sex with guards in return for protection or favors, sub- 
ject to lack of privacy and forced to put up with other 
horrifying conditions... 

A Ifexas female prisoner told of her observations at a 
Texas prison for women: 

We are subject to all sorts of abuse around the clock, 
most noticeably verbally, mainly by male guards, who are 
the majority of guards here. They go out of their way to 
deride, downgrade, abuse and humiliate women.... We 
are called “bitches,” “cunts,” and told to “put your shit 
there,” “move your asses here,” and so on... In the dining 
room, clusters of male guards get together while we eat, 
to tell all sorts of dirty jokes, making sure we hear every 
word said... It is illegal for male guards to watch women 
at the toilets. Even with the toilets in our cells, male 
guards come unannounced into the living area next to the 
cells, and can watch us use the toilets, dressing, undress- 
ing or sleeping... Once a tall white woman was forced to 
strip to her bra and thermal underwear pants in the mid- 
dle of the inside yard, in view of everyone. Doing the strip 
search were two female guards, but with the yard being 
open in view of everyone here, there was plenty of male 
guards looking on. 

Besides the fact that women prisoners are subjected to 
a barrage of sexual abuses, a majority receive less ser- 
vices and opportunities than their male counterparts on 
everything from medical and mental health services to 
educational-vocational programs. Even more troubling 
is the number of women in jail and prison who are moth- 
ers. Over 1 156,000 children are affected by their mothers’ 
incarceration, half never visiting their mothers during 
what is considered an important time in life when these 
children Heed to be nurtured most. A substantial reason 


problem is no less pressing today when man y have 
become so disoriented by the global stage of retrogres- 
sion inaugurated by Reaganism that they have given up 
the very idea of revolutionary transformation. In con- 
trast, this pamphlet helps show that a new revolution- 
aiy consciousness is brewing within the mind of the 
oppressed in America’s jails and prisons. While the 
forces of reaction may currently have the upper hand, 
the power of mind, when coupled with a full-fledged phi- 
losophy of liberation, can truly shake American “civiliza- 
tion” to its foundations. As D.A. Sheldon makes clear, 
especially in Part II of this pamphlet, the struggle on the 
part of prisoners to break down what the poet William 
Blake called the “mind forged manacles” of unfreedom is 
a lengthy, difficult and contradictory process. Yet by sit- 
uating himself within these contradictions, he has shed 
new light on the nature of the struggle to liberate the 
mind of the oppressed. 

This pamphlet makes concrete the comment made 
half a century ago in the hell-hole of Mussolini’s prisons 
in fascist Italy by Antonio Gramsci: “The philosophy of 
praxis is consciousness full of contradictions in which 
the philosopher himself, understood both individually 
and as an entire social group, not merely grasps the con- 
tradictions, but posits himself as an element of the con- 
tradictions and elevates this element to a principle of 
knowledge and therefore of action.” We trust that the 
dialogue and discussion around this pamphlet will prove 
a crucial step in the process of self-emanicipation so 
needed at this turning point in American history. 

—Peter Wermuth 


From Part I of the pamphlet... 

Feodor Dostoevsky, the 19th century Russian writer, 
wrote in Crime and Punishment that “the degree of civi- 
lization in a society can be judged by entering its pris- 
ons.” Though this was written in the late 1800s, the 
quote still holds true in present-day America, where 
police statism is practiced by the increasing incarcera- 
tion of its citizens. The results of such actions are stag- 
gering. In 1970 the population of state and federal pris- 
ons stood at 196,429. Through the 1970s this number 
rose, and in 1980 stood at 329,821. Then the prison pop- 
ulation skyrocketed during the politically retrogressive 
1980s and ‘90s. In June 1994, a Department of Justice 
press release declared, “State and Federal Prison 
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10 M WITHIN 
SON WALLS 


these family ties are severed is either economic and/or 
the distance which makes the trip to the prison impossi- 
ble. Mothers often lose custody and visitation rights to 
their children even after they get out... 

* * * 

All prisons and a good majority of jails use their cap- 
tives for producing goods for the state and for maintain- 
ing a given institution’s operations. In what are called 
“industries” in most prisons, prisoners are required to 
work for 40 hours a week at less than minimum wage, 
making products like office furniture, picnic tables, park 
benches, mattresses, clothing, license plates, laundry 
and hygiene care products. What really caught my atten- 
tion was that prisoners in South Carolina are paid 34 
cents an hour to construct prisons for the state. To 
attract prisoners to do the dirty work for the state, the 
Department of Corrections offers a series of incentives 
that other South Carolina prisoners do not receive. Such 
incentives include the highest wages and sentence 
reductions compared to other work done by prisoners in 
the state. All of this is in the name of cutting labor costs! 
If prison labor were not used, budgets for jails or prisons 
would rise by untold millions. 

One type of work done by prisoners, the revived chain 
I gangs in Alabama, Arizona, Florida and Iowa, has 
caught the singular attention of the public and human 
. rights advocates. It all “restarted” in Alabama when the 
state prison commissioner, Ron Jones, decided to revive 
the dark ages technique of shackling prisoners together 
by ankle chains and parading them on Alabama roads 
for all the public to see as a “deterrence.” These actions 
in Alabama became a testing ground to see if prisons 
could get away with using chain gangs again. 

This was the case when Jones invited the nation’s 
media to observe prisoners breaking rocks in the sun for 
an entire day. The practice of chain gangs was originally 
phased out in the early part of this century after com- 
plaints of brutal and barbaric conditions. It is shocking 
to think our society has taken a step backward to a long 
discredited practice. You would guess the U.S.’s condem- 
nation of the Chinese, or for that matter any nation that 
fails to follow the U.S. standards, means that use of 
prison labor does not apply to this country. Supposedly 
the U.S. is more “humane.” All I can say is give me a 
break! In the future we should expect the drastic growth 
of the industry that uses prison labor. It is powered 
largely by the profit motive. This will guarantee the nec- 
essary industrial production way into the 21st century 
as the ruling class looks for greater profit by trampling 
on human rights. 


From Part II of the pamphlet... 
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this “battle of the mind” is the 
choice between challenging the repressive prison system 
or following institutional rules in hopes of an early 
release from the dungeon. Hopefully, one would choose to 
challenge the system itself without being destructive 
toward your fellow prisoners. As one Kansas state pris- 
oner put it: 

Many today feel that because of their presently short 
prison sentence they can use the time in prison for a 
grand party and game where anything goes— drugs, rob- 
bery, even sex with another inmate! Until these men real- 
that the system is merely using 
• until those same doors shut that 
emselves by not at least making 
the norms of free-world life 
themselves in the mentally and 
son life. 

iddle ground of revolutionary 
humanist thought, wherein we show respect for the 
oppressed, while struggling against the oppressors. This 
has been a challenge for myself, since I have watched fel- 
low prisoners destroy themselves over petty things, chal- 
lenging each other instead of their keepers. This has 
often led me to question jny efforts to fight the system in 
what sometimes seems a one-person army against the 
entire world. I have asked myself, why should I help my 
fellow prisoners when they seem set on not helping 
themselves? What I have learned, however, is that to 


ize, and usually too late, 
them, they never realize i 
they had only fooled th 
the effort to conform 
instead of submerging 
personally destructive p(\ 
We must find a 


overcome the feelings of distrust towards others, we 
must overcome the hatred that we build up against the 
“me.” What I mean by this is that a lot of prisoners feel 
disfavor for what they’ve done or who they are, and they 
project this feeling of self-alienation onto others. But 
once we accept that we are human and are bound to 
make mistakes, then our own inner battles can be 
resolved and our struggles against the real enemy can 
begin. We must all remember that the prison system is 
set up to control us so we can be silenced by our keepers 
at all times. We do not deserve to be treated as inhuman. 
We need to take the struggle to the next level. And if we 
dig deep enough, we will find sources of the needed oppo- 
sition to this society right from within the prison popu- 
lace. This is clear from the responses to our question- 
naire. It posed a number of questions, such as: “What do 
you believe is the main objective of prison administrators 
in their use of control mechanisms?”; “Do you believe the 
current sentence which you are serving time for is justi- 
fiable?”; “If you could change the prison environment, 
how would you do it?” The final question was: “What 
does the word ‘revolution’ mean to you?” Here are just a 
few of the many responses to the last question: 

• Revolution means change and the willingness and 
action to effect such positive change. The civil and crimi- 
nal “Justice” systems must be positively changed. 

• Revolution simply means “change.” It is a beautiful 
word often equated with violence. But revolution ( change) 
does not have to be violent unless someone for some rea- 
son is opposed to change. Then it should really be looked 
into. Let’s use Jesus for example. Jesus was a revolution- 
ary, he brought change. Something that was totally dif- 
ferent from the “norm.” Things only resulted in violence 
(death) because of opposition to truth. America engaged 
in a revolutionary war because the British refused to give 
her independence. ‘Revolution’ only involves violence as a 
result of opposition to truth and righteous principles. But 
we must remember that we must first undergo an “inter- 
nal” revolution by revolutionizing our thought process. 

• Complete change or political overthrow brought 
about from within. This happens when damn near every- 
one is dissatisfied. 

• Revolution to me means seizure of all that is held to 
oppress or exploit a human being. It’s a complete change 
of ways for the better. For the peoples of the struggle, rev- 
olution is strength, a love of power and unity and an 
imperative act and conscious expression. The oppressors 
have been digging so many graves; now the grave may be 
their own! 

• Revolution is a mass movement from the bottom up, 
non-authoritarian, anti-statist, anti-capitalist, with the 
purpose of doing away with capitalist social relations, 
capitalist states, hierarchies, patriarchy, racism, and 
making provisions for the total democratic control of the 
means of production —without utilizing any sort of 
bureaucracy or leaders except leaders subject to immedi- 
ate recall, and this only in an industrial area. In short, a 
worker-run society without bosses, state or centralized 
bureaucracy. 

• Rip the current system down and start over again, 
working toward a human-wrought system and ridding 
ourselves of leaders who need to be overthrown. 
Revolution to be effective must be ongoing. But no one can 
be certain because it has never been accomplished. 

These responses show that many are reaching for a 
revolutionary solution. But at the same time, many want 



to know what can be accomplished through a socialist 
revolution, in light of what existed in such Communist 
nations as China, Russia, North Korea or Cuba, etc. The 
only goal of the capitalist government is to make sure all 
the power and profit goes toward a few wealthy individ- 
uals, no matter the harm to the rest of society. True 
Marxian socialism gives the power and control to the 
lower classes and thus socialism is a threat to the society 
of the overly rich. It does not stop at simply getting rid of 
the rich and nationalizing property under the control of 
the state, as occurred in Communist countries. Genuine 
Marxian socialism calls for transforming conditions at 
work, in school, in the family, and in society as a whole, 
by ending the division of mental and manual labor, 
whereby one class does the thinking and another the 
doing. Marx distinguished himself from what he called 
the “vulgar communists” of his day, for thinking all that 
was needed to change society was the abolition of private 
property. He instead proclaimed his philosophy to be “a 
thoroughgoing Naturalism or Humanism.” To begin any 
revolutionary action against this corrupt capitalistic sys- 
tem, we first must consider socialist philosophy as the 
back-bone of struggle under a Marxist-Humanist per- 
spective. We must at least consider with openness 
Marxist-Humanism as the philosophy with which to 
begin the struggle against the corrupt system. In doing 
so we prisoners and those in the free world can start to 
change the oppressive environment from the inside out. 

-DA Sheldon 



Special publication offer 



Send me the Voices pamphlet + a one-year sub to N&L for $10. 

Send me copy(ies) of the Voices pamphlet at $6 each. 

Enclosed is to help pay for donor copies for prisoners. 

I am a prisoner who cannot pay for my own copy. 

Please find a donor. 


$10 for the pamphlet + a one-year 
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(includes cost of postage) 
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GM strike shows labor doesn’t buy capital’s expansion at any cost 


(Continued from page 1) 

“By helping them we also help ourselves.” 

Another picket with a historical perspective 
noted, “First there was Caterpillar, then the Detroit 
newspapers. If we lose this one, it’s all over.” 

On July 21, GM moved its attack to the courts, marking 
the first time courts have been involved in contract negoti- 
ations since the 1936-37 Flint sit-down strikes that created 
the UAW. GM charged that the strike was illegal, involv- 
ing job-outsourcing and investment decisions, which were 
non-strikable issues, and a Federal judge put the dispute 
into the hands of a mediator. The UAW countered by mov- 
ing to obtain additional strike authorizations from GM’s 
Saturn plant, the only assembly plant still operating, a 
truck plant in Janesville, Wis., and the Corvette plant in 
Bowling Green, Ky. The UAW already had strike votes 
from the Dayton brake plants. 

The first break in the standoff came the third week in 
July when GM and the UAW agreed to a weekly work rota- 
tion of 550 strikers at the Delphi plant to produce parts for 
non-GM customers like Harley Davidson and Wal-Mart. 
The second break came on Sunday, July 26, when GM 
returned the dies taken from the Metal Center. The strike 
ended the next day, July 27. 

On the strike issues, GM won a 15% increase in pro- 
ductivity at the Metal Center, job cuts and changed work 
rules, plus job speed-up and job cuts at Delphi. But most 
importantly, GM got a no-strike pledge for the two Dayton 
brake plants, thus succeeding in re-opening the contract 
and putting a stranglehold on those workers until the end 
of 1999. GM can now exploit them at will without fear of a 
strike— a sellout of those workers who had no vote on this 
giveaway. The Delphi workers got the promise that GM 
would not close or sell the plant until the end of 1999, and 
at the Metal Center, GM’s promised to honor its $300,000 
investment commitment— which had already been negoti- 
ated in the existing contract. 

The UAW got GM to drop its court action and to pay 
workers for the July 4th week they would have gotten as 
paid vacation days if they had not been laid off. This 
money comes from a joint UAW-GM fund that costs the 
company nothing. (As we go to press, GM has announced 
plans to sell its Delphi parts operations.— Ed.) 

Financially, GM lost $3 billion in profits, this year’s sec- 
ond quarter earnings plummeting 81%, from $2.1 billion 
last year to $389 million this year. Its market share also 
suffered and is probably down to 30%, compared to 35% 
five years ago. However, GM’s production capacity is 
geared for 35% of the market, which means it is producing 
nearly a million more vehicles than it can sell. 

UAW workers lost some $1 million in wages, but 
much more than finances were involved. They 
gained a new sense of solidarity, confidence and 
power, and proved once again that the strike 
weapon can shut down the biggest corporation in 
the world. 

A Delphi woman worker said that on the first day back 
on the job, bosses were looking over their shoulders and 
speeding up the work. They also had taken over for pro- 
duction a rest area the union had negotiated for workers 
to use for their rest periods, setting up an immediate work- 
er-management confrontation. “It’s worse than it was 
before the strike,” the worker said. 

The job speed-up and horrific overtime GM will sched- 
ule to fry to recoup lost profits is sure to result in increas- 
ing injuries and other health problems. Instead of bringing 
peace, the strike sets the stage for future war. 

NATION JOINS A PRIVATIZATION FIGHT 

Other significant labor actions demonstrating the grow- 

"Capitalism's new global crisis 
reveals the todayness of Marx" 

This is the title of the draft of the Marxist-Humanist Perspectives Thesis 
for 1998-1999 as it appeared in the July News & letters. As part of the 
preparation for our upcoming national gathering, we urge your partic- 
ipation in our discussion around this thesis because our age is in such 
total crisis that no revolutionary organization can allow any separation 
between theory and practice, workers and intellectuals, “inside” and 
“outside,” philosophy and organization. We are raising questions and 
ask you to help in working out the answers. 



"Celebrations of the 
150th anniversary 
of The Communist Manifest!? 

A News and Letters Committees pre-convention 
discussion bulletin containing essays, 
correspondence, and presentations from 
conferences in the U.S. and Europe. 

$5 plus II pos taj| 

To get your copies of “Capitalism’s new global crisis reveals 
the todayness of Marx” and “Celebrations of the 150th 
anniversary of The Communist Manifesto,” write or call us: 
See “How to Contact News and Letters Committees, ” on this page. 


ing fighting spirit of workers include a general strike in 
Puerto Rico, a huge labor demonstration in New York that 
paralyzed the city a 40-day Philadelphia transit workers’ 
strike, and international show of solidarity for workers at 
a Mexican Hyundai auto supplier plant, and the biggest 
union organizing victory in 20 years. 

In Puerto Rico, 6,400 telephone workers fearing huge 
job losses went on strike on June 18 to protest plans by 
Gov. Pedro Rossello and his ruling party to sell the nation- 
al telephone company to a consortium headed by U.S.- 
based GTE Corporation. The workers, with the near unan- 
imous support of the entire 3.8 million population, 
demanded a national referendum on the sale. 

Rossello, who had already privatized government- 
owned hotels, utilities, prisons and hospitals and supports 



Mass demonstrations in Puerto Rico took place in a 
national movement against privatization inspired by strik- 
ing telephone workers. 


a voucher system for education, rejected a referendum. As 
support for the strikers grew, the Board Committee of 
Labor Organizations representing some 50 different 
unions, joined in preparation for a general strike on July 
7-8, the first general strike in the island since 1932 when 
sugar cane workers walked off their jobs. 

On July 7, an estimated 500,000 people joined in 
the strike, blockading the airport roads, closing 
banks, retail stores, hotels, and the island’s huge 
shopping mall, causing cancellation of scheduled 
cruise ship stops, and the barricading of the uni- 
versity by supporting students and professors. 

While the strike shut the island down, Rossello refused 
to budge, and signed legislation authorizing the sale 
although the price went up from $1.8 billion to $2 billion 
after a Spanish phone company put in its own bid on the 
company. 

Rossello, who supports U.S. statehood for Puerto Rico, 
hopes his privatization policies will result in 
Congressional approval for a vote at the end of this year to 
determine the island’s status: to remain a commonwealth, 
become an independent nation, or become a U.S. state. 
While the 41-day strike by the telephone workers is over, 
they have vowed to continue their protests with sporadic 
one-day strikes. 

In New York some 40,000 construction workers and 
their friends brought the city to a standstill on Tuesday, 
June 30, from 8 a.m. until noon. The demonstration was 
sponsored by the New York Building and Construction 
Trades Council to protest the award by the Metropolitan 
Transit Authority of a $32.6 million contract to a non- 
union contractor to build a new command center. 

The huge turnout, however, took the union leaders, 
police, and city administration completely by surprise. 
Instead of dispersing after the 8 a.m. rally, the workers 
spontaneously began to march to the command center site, 
overwhelming police on horseback and on foot who tried to 
stop the marchers with billy clubs and tear gas, bringing 
traffic to a complete halt and closing hundreds of other 
construction sites in the city. 

Led mostly by young workers who opposed both their 
union leaders and police who tried to stop them, the 
demonstration inspired a new sense of confidence in both 
the construction workers and other city laborers, especial- 
ly since three previous rallies of one to two thousand work- 
ers had flopped. 

So frightened were the labor leaders over their loss of 
control over the workers that another scheduled rally was 
called off, and a furious Mayor Giuliani vowed to crush any 
future city disruptions. 

In Philadelphia, a Transport Workers Union strike of 40 
days by 5,000 workers ended on July 10. The strike, which 



shut down all buses, trolleys and subways that daily 
affected 435,000 passengers, was the second longest in 
Philadelphia transit histoiy and was marked by many 
demonstrations, arrests, injunctions and lawsuits. 

Job security dominated the struggle, with the transport 
authority demanding work rule changes that would result 
in hiring part-time workers, increased use of part-time 
workers, job speed-up, and cuts in other benefits. The 
question of part-time workers, unresolved at the strike’s 
end, was instead referred to arbitration and remains a bit- 
ter point of confrontation. 

CROSS-BORDER SOLIDARITY 

In Mexico an international display of labor solidarity 
mushroomed from a strike for an independent union by 
Mexican workers employed at Hyundai’s Han Young auto 
supplier plant. Workers at the plant contacted labor sup- 
port groups in the U.S., which in turn contacted other 
groups in America and other countries, resulting in sup- 
port responses from groups in San Francisco, Seattle, Salt 
Lake City Chicago, Boston and New York, as well as 
Brazil, Bangladesh and Spain. 

In Portland, Ore., a support group closed the 
Hyundai ports for a day. One supporter declared 
that if governments can cross borders to exploit 
workers through treaties such as NAFTA and GATT, 
workers have to cross borders to protect each other 
through solidarity actions during struggles. 

At United Airlines, in what is the greatest U.S. union 
victory in 20 years, over 19,000 reservation takers, ticket 
sellers and gate agents won recognition to join the 
International Association of Machinists, the same union 
demanding increased job security and other benefits for 
their Northwest Airline union members 

The United Airlines victory was the culmination of a 
year-long effort by the IAM, which promised to redress the 
service workers’ complaints that included a three-tier 
wage system, with the lowest tier, representing 40% of the 
work force, receiving fewer vacation and sick days and less 
health care coverage than the other employees. 

Meanwhile, departing William Gould, who resigned in 
July as chairman of the National Labor Relations Board, 
blasted both interfering Congressmen and the four other 
negligent board members for the failures and delays in set- 
tling hundreds of pending unfair labor practices cases. 

He confirmed what many workers know— especially 
Black southern women workers who have been trying to 
organize their work places— that filing an unfair labor 
practices charge against management is almost always a 
losing battle. Exposing these delays in detail, Gould stated 
that the only way that workers can get justice is by rewrit- 
ing the present law to remove the many known loopholes 
for employers. 

A case in point involves more than 3,000 workers at the 
Avondale shipyard in New Orleans who voted five years 
ago to join the New Orleans Trades Council. They are still 
waiting because owners and management have effectively 
used legal loopholes to block and delay union recognition. 

These same tactics have been used by the Detroit news- 
paper owmers to deny re-employment of over a thousand 
workers who struck over unfair labor practices that have 
been upheld but continuously appealed for over three 
years. The majority of the Labor Board members is so bla- 
tantly atiti-labor that the agency is now known as the 
graveyard of union organizing. 

Despite all of the obstacles, the new challenges by 
American labor are sure to grow as the effects of the 
national and international economic crises are felt. 
Already evident are falling U.S. production and profits 
caused by the economic collapses in Asia, accounting for 
one-third of the world’s economic output and one-third of 
U.S. exports. Faced with increasing job insecurity, Workers 
will be forced to seek their own solutions to the ever-grow- 
ing divisions in American society. 
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Editorial 


Support the people’s war in Kosova 


What is taking place in Kosova today is nothing less 
than a people’s war. Even the most hostile bourgeois jour- 
nalists and military experts concede that virtually the 
entire Albanian population of Kosova now consider them- 
selves either members or sympathizers of the Kosova 
Liberation Army (KLA). Without any significant training, 
the lightly armed KLA forces have, in a matter of months, 
taken over nearly half of the province. They are backed by 
a well-organized Kosovar Albanian community abroad 
which has tunneled money, arms, and fighters into the bat- 
tle zones, across the mountainous border with Albania, 
making the KLA a multi-tendencied and diversified rebel 
movement. 

Arrayed against the Kosovar Albanian people are the 
Serbian military-police-militia forces headed by the war 
criminal Slobodan Milosevic, the true commander of all 


Serb units during the Bosnian war. Serb forces are well- 
armed and battle-tested, with such famous “victories” 
behind them as the 1995 Srebrenica massacre of 7,300 
Bosnian men, mostly unarmed and willing to surrender. 

Those who are betting on a Serb victory have forgotten 
the nature of a people’s war. They should remember 
Bunker Hill in 1775 when American patriot forces com- 
posed of farmers fighting for their land, homes, and free- 
dom routed a crack unit of the British army. They should 
also recall Valmy in 1794 when an untrained French citi- 
zen army, fired with, the idea of freedom, shocked Europe 
by defeating the cream of the Prussian army, and went on 
to defeat all of the kings of Europe. They also forget the 
power of the idea of national liberation, from Ireland to 
India and from Poland to Nicaragua. 

On the ground in Kosova, the most startling recent 


event was the sudden appearance of KLA units outside the 
strategic Trepca mining and industrial complex. This com- 
plex, perhaps the most valuable piece of real estate in the 
region, not only supplies power to all of Kosova plus large 
swathes of Serbia and Macedonia; it also earns Milosevic 
millions of dollars in foreign exchange through exports to 
the U.S. and elsewhere, evading the international sanc- 
tions against his regime. The KLA attack, although 
repulsed some days later, surely had a remarkable effect 
on Serbian nerves. 

Before the 1980s, when Milosevic and his Serb chauvin- 
ist followers attacked the ethnic Albanian community of 
Kosova at the onset of their drive for a Greater Serbia, 75% 
of the Trepca miners were ethnic Albanian. After they went 
on strike in 1988 against the curtailment of Albanian free- 
dom, Milosevic imprisoned their leaders and fired most of 
the workers, replacing them with ethnic Serbs. 

In those days, before the outbreak of the Bosnian war in 
1992, thugs such as “Arkan later known for his crimes in 
Bosnia, were allowed to terrorize the population of Kosova, 
setting up a virtual apartheid system. The rulers were to 
be the 10% Serb minority. This was exemplified by the fact 
that one of the main hotels in Pristina, the capital of 
Kosova, had a sign out front declaring: “Entry Forbidden 
to Animals and to Albanians.” Tbday the sign has been 
removed, but the policy remains. 

The so-called international community has shed croco- 
dile tears over Bosnia and Kosova, but taken care never to 
aid the liberation fighters. For example, after some mild 
threats against Milosevic this spring, NATO backed off 
once it realized that the KLA stood a chance of success. 
Though the vast majority of Kosovars now support inde- 
pendence, the U.S. and NATO steadfastly oppose it. In 
July, the U.S. government called off efforts to capture top 
Bosnian Serb war criminals Ratko Mladic and Radovan 
Karadzic. The UN Bosnian war crimes tribunal has tried a 
few small fry, but has not even indicted people for rape and 
sexual slavery because of pressure from the Vatican and 
legalistic quibbling. 

The U.S. has been the most arrogant of all in attempt- 
ing to block the establishment of a permanent world court 
to deal with war crimes. While 120 countries voted for the 
new court, the U.S. was among only seven opponents along 
with China, Libya, and Israel. 

For over a decade, the Kosovar Albanians have resisted 
Serb rule, first nonviolently and now with armed force. 
They point to the lessons of Bosnia on two points: (1) Never 
trust promises from Milosevic, and (2) do not depend on 
the U.S. and its allies. 

Besides the Kosovars, many forces and currents are 
today closing in on Milosevic and his regime. The 7,300 
dead of Srebrenica and their fellow Bosnian citizens cry 
out for justice. Serb-populated Montenegro’s people have 
not only encouraged their sons to desert, but have also 
taken in thousands of refugees from Kosova, including 
many Albanians. In Belgrade, people still remember the 
mass democracy movement of 1996-97. 

We call on all who support freedom, who support nation- 
al liberation, who oppose fascism, racism, rape, and sexu- 
al slavery, to join us in supporting the Kosovar Albanians 
in their fight against the Milosevic regime. Those factions 
on the Left and in the peace movement who continue to 
excuse Milosevic or to equivocate need to be publicly 
exposed and denounced. Milosevic must be defeated and 
tried for his genocidal crimes. There is no middle ground. 

Fighting ‘Three strikes’ 

Oakland, Cal. — On June 27 the Oakland chapter of 
Families to Amend California’s Three Strikes (FACTS) 
held their first organizing meeting against this mandato- 
ry sentencing law. With clear documentation how wrong 
and ineffective the three strikes law is, FACTS is mount- 
ing a campaign to exert political pressure. 

From their leaflets: "Non-violent offenders are being 
locked up in maximum security housing units. California 
built 19 prisons and only two universities in the last ten 
years; 80% of law enforcement time and money is spent 
prosecuting minor offenders, not violent criminals. 
Families have become victims of three strikes. Many have 
lost friends, jobs, homes and now live in poverty. The 
Three Strikes law has led to unduly harsh sentences for 
people with no history of violence. People with drug addic- 
tions are being ‘rehabilitated’ with life sentences. The 
Three Strikes Law is applied to Juvenile Crimes— going 
back to 16 years of age. The Three Strikes Law does not 
reduce crime. It builds a Prison-Industry Complex. 
Prisons are big business and people are the commodity.” 

At the Oakland organizing meeting, an activist named 
Mary told the story of her organizing. She, together with 
one other woman, Karen, addressed their first audience in 
northern California on Jan. 1, 1998 in San Jose. In the six 
months since then, Mary has not only seen the organiza- 
tion in San Jose grow so much that they are able to hold 
regular demonstrations in front of the courts and jails in 
San Jose and correspond with about 125 prisoners per 
week, but has also helped start eight other northern 
California chapters of FACTS. 

Clearly much credit is due Mary and Karen for their 
“parking lot” organizing (talking to other people visiting 
prisoners, while they are visiting their loved ones.) Yet 
they are the first to point out that their explosive growth 
is due in large measure to the organizing from the inside. 
Prisoners find out from each other about the organization 
and are asking their loved ones to get involved. 

For more information, write FACTS, P.O. Box 21613, 
San Jose, CA. 95151, or visit members.labridge.com/facts 
on the web. — Urszula Wislanka 


Youth 


Environmental accords vs. earth 


The clock is ticking and many of us are wondering how 
much longer before the environmental time-bomb goes 
off. In recent weeks, negotiators from countries the world 
over have been meeting in Bonn, Germany to try and 
work out the details of the Kyoto Protocol. The agreement 
was reached last December, requiring industrialized 
nations to reduce greenhouse gas emissions by about 5% 
below 1990 levels for the years 2008-2012. 

Unfortunately, the conference seems more like a nurs- 
ery with the U.S. whining the 
loudest. The general attitude is 
that no one wants to take any 
step forward unless their 
economies are secure. The U.S., 
for instance, has threatened that 
the agreement will not be passed 
by Congress if it is required to 
take more and larger steps than 
poor, developing nations. The 
U.S. also favors a system of emis- 
sions trading with no restrictions 
placed on the proportion of a 
country’s target reductions that 
could be bought or sold. 

But it’s not just the U.S. Even plans favored by the 
more liberal European nations reflect the attitude that 
countries should do the bare minimum to reach target 
reductions and nothing further. This is the fundamental 
problem with all environmental legislation today. 

This attitude is not going to save the environment. It’s 
not even going to come close. Because by the time these 
target emission reductions take effect 10 years from now, 



Forgotten heritage of 1968 


(Continued from page 4) 

ers in 1967. Soon after, those in power wanting to set an 
example of their severity and brutally suppressed a 
demonstration of students in Prague. These were visible 
signs of the necessity for change. 

SPRING OF 1968— A HOPEFUL SPRING 

Not a few of the top party officials were aware of this. 
What was needed first of all were personnel changes. The 
authoritarian rule of the first party secretary Novotny— 
who at the time was also president of the republic— had to 
be broken. His behavior towards the Slovaks gave a wel- 
come opportunity to criticize him and ask for his removal 
from office. After a prolonged inner-party struggle he was 
forced to resign his post and a Slovak, a less-known per- 
sonality, Alexander Dubcek was elected. Thus the year of 
1968 began promisingly. 

The big change started with small steps, but in March a 
daring measure— daring under a Communist regime— was 
introduced: Censorship was abolished. This was a step of 
immense consequences and proved what freedom of 
expression could cause. Suddenly, no problem, no question, 
seemed taboo and began to be discussed freely in the 
media— from the “Prague trials” to victims of other “politi- 
cal” trials to problems of party officials to economic diffi- 
culties. All this provoked another, seemingly unstoppable 
current of popular demands for other freedoms. 

The spontaneous outburst of a thirst for freedom was 
breaking institutional barriers: Under the prevailing sys- 
tem all “activities” were governed by single-purpose orga- 
nizations (so the CP could more easily control them)— one 
youth organization, one for women, a single trade union, 
etc. Now out of the blue many new associations (most, 
however, with old traditions interrupted by the regime 
back in 1948) emerged, like Scouts, students, trade 
unions, and an attempt was made to re- vitalize the social 
democratic party. 

What seemed most promising for the future, however, 
were the first attempts to found workers’ councils in some 
coal mines and factories in northern Moravia. 
Intellectuals like the philosopher Ivan Svitak joined them 
trying to forge a common “front.” While the dam of the 
party’s power seemed broken, conservative elements of 
the party and state bureaucracy were doing their best to 
stop the movement or to slow it down at least. These 
efforts would not have been much more than inside strug- 
gles for power had it not been for their international links. 
The Soviet leadership was following very closely the 
Czechoslovak developments and understood too well what 
consequences they might have for the whole Soviet bloc. 

When all official as well as unofficial warnings were not 
heeded— the Czechoslovak press, now free, even opposed 
their Soviet colleagues, which was considered almost a 


it may be too late. A report released by a congressional 
commission this year said that the rate of rain forest 
destruction is increasing, despite its being the most cele- 
brated environmental cause. Estimates now state that if 
the current rate continues, the Amazon rain forest will be 
gone in 20 years. Only bits and pieces would be left— not 
enough to support an ecosystem. 

It doesn’t take a rocket scientist to figure out that if the 
largest tropical rain forest in the world is destroyed, we’re 
going to have some problems. 
What about the people who live 
there? What about the people 
whose jobs depended on the for- 
est? What are they going to do? 
The loss of biodiversity. Erosion. 
Global warming. Overpopul- 
ation. Deforestation. Loss of 20% 
of the world’s fresh water supply. 
The list goes on. 

The timber companies, multi- 
national corporate polluters, oil 
companies and politicians who do 
the bidding of these eco-criminals 
show no signs of slowing down. 
What is it going to take for people to realize that there 
isn’t going to be any use for the money they’ve worked so 
hard to save when we can’t breathe the air or drink the 
water? It’s time to cut the crap and actually work on legit- 
imate plans to create an ecologically sustainable society. 

Act now, because this may be our last chance to work 
towards a truly humane, respectful and sustainable 
society. —Peter Brinson 


treason against “socialism”— the leaders of the “brotherly” 
countries, i.e., the Soviet Union, Poland, East Germany 
and Czechoslovakia met twice to settle “the Czechoslovak 
affair.” (It was only Yugoslavia’s Tito who showed his sym- 
pathies to the events in Prague and Hungary’s Kadar who 
tried to mediate— Tito powerless to help; Kadar, under 
pressure, sent troops to Czechoslovakia in August.) The 
last of these meetings took place in July 1968— when the 
Soviet rulers had finished preparations for the invasion. 

Skeptics warned of possible intervention yet this was 
something unimaginable for most people— one “socialist” 
country attacking another! It was most probably unimag- 
inable also for Alexander Dubcek, not because of his limit- 
ed imagination, but for him being a true Communist. 
Though he was a favorite of many people in his country, he 
was not the one who was “at the head” of the movement 
but rather reluctantly following the masses. This was best 
seen in his behavior in the August days. While he was 
made a prisoner by the invading Soviet army on August 
21 and held captive for some time, he headed the delega- 
tion of the CP to Moscow that signed the Moscow “proto- 
cols” which paved the way for the following “normaliza- 
tion”— one of the most humiliating and morally devastat- 
ing periods of modem Czech (and Czechoslovak) history. It 
ended only in November 1989. 

RESULTS AND HERITAGE 

The results of the Czechoslovak experiment are mixed. 
On the one hand, this “socialism with a human face” was 
the last and definitive proof that “socialism” of the Soviet 
type had not and never could have “a human face.” It 
could only be uprooted, but not essentially changed. The 
Soviet Union had to be broken up and had to fall so all the 
other “socialist” countries of its bloc would be able to 
search for their own ways to freedom. Enemies of 
Marxism and socialism had an easy time of showing this. 
Many sympathizers and leftists in the West, both Marxist 
and non-Marxist who still believed in the Soviet Union, 
were shocked; many of them turned away forever from 
what they regarded as socialism. 

The end of the Czechoslovak developments of 1968 
seems also— until today— an easy argument for those who 
praise the “free market” order of the present Czech 
Republic. The survivors and witnesses of “Prague 
spring”— almost a rejected generation in this country 
today, outcast from public life after 1989 by young people 
who knew nothing about the hopes of their fathers and 
■ mothers— however, can draw one lesson, a lesson of hope. 
When people search for freedom, their thirst can overcome 
many barriers of power. Sometimes it is a blind search 
that has no philosophy at its base— then it may fail. Given 
this philosophy, however, it can articulate more clearly its 
goals and find the means— and in the last instance win. 
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ON OUR ‘DRAFT FOR MARXIST-HUMANIST PERSPECTIVES’ 


I liked the Draft for Marxist- 
Humanist Perspectives in the July 
issue, especially the section on “the 
power of negativity.” I believe Hegel’s 
idea that “all forward movement pro- 
ceeds through the power of negativity, 
the negation of obstacles to the subject’s 
self-development,” is true in real life. 
The Haitian people thought they had 
won freedom when we got rid of the dic- 
tator, but even President Aristide did 
nothing to improve our lives, and 
became another obstacle. The need for 
negation is endless. 

Haitian woman 
New York 

* * * 

I enjoyed reading your analysis. One 
thing seems to be clear— the new open- 
ings we have seen in freedom struggles 
over the past two years are such a high 
point that it seems to blind the Left 
from taking seriously the organization- 
al issue. A fundamental failure to deal 
with this always leads to tragic 
mishaps. The most important point 
reused by the events in Indonesia is: will 
the workers there go beyond the point 
they have reached, by creating a basis 
for revolution in permanence? The orga- 
nizational issue becomes most funda- 
mental precisely here. 

African Revolutionary 
The Gambia 

* * * 

I appreciated the way the 
Introduction to the Draft for 
Perspectives laid out the post-Cold War 
nuclear peril and tied it to the economic 
situation. The section on the role of the 
state in today’s globalized capital 
reminds me of Rudy Giuliani and New 
York City, where the state is trying to 
break many unions at once. Similarly, 
the governor of Puerto Rico is intent on 
privatizing and making sweetheart 
deals with multinationals. 

Ray McKay 
New York 

* * * 

At the same time that labor has won 
some key strikes in Australia, a more 
ominous trend has also developed. In 
June elections in rural Queensland, the 
newly-formed One Nation Party won 
23% of the vote. Founded a year ago by 
Pauline Hanson, One Nation opposes 
aboriginal land claims and immigration 
from Asia. Nationwide, opinion polls 
give the party nearly 15% support. 

Hanson claims that Australia is being 
overrun by Asian immigrants at a time 
when the overall Asian population is a 
mere 5%. She has even dared to warn of 
the supposed danger of bacterial infec- 
tion from immigration! Student and 
teachers’ organizations have denounced 
her attitudes toward Aborigines as 
racist to the core. Conservative Prime 
Minister John Howard, who has pontif- 
icated against strikers again and again, 
has been conspicuously silent about 
One Nation. 

Sociologist 

Indiana 

* * * 

The section on globalized capital in 
the Draft for Perspectives is a good 
analysis, but I don’t think it’s necessary 
to make the predictions it does about 
the bubble holding up the U.S. economy 
bursting and the unraveling of China’s 
economy. 

Radical Economist 
Washington, D.C. 

* * * 

I believe that the article 
“Capitalism’s New Global Crisis 
Reveals the Todayness of Marx” is a 
very important document in which 
there are a lot of thoughts and observa- 
tions which are highly enlightening to 
people who believe Marxism is still 
alive today, and I am pretty sure that 
there are quite a few of them in China. 
I am thinking of translating it into 
Chinese. 

Scholar 

China 

* * * 

I think the Draft makes a very impor- 
tant point in quoting Dunayevskaya’s 
comment, “The question of class con- 
sciousness does not exhaust the ques- 
tion of cognition, of Marx’s philosophy of 
revolution.” There are lessons to be 
learned from this when it comes to 
someone like C.L.R. James. He thought 
, the socialist consciousness which arises 
from the masses as central enough that 



a category had to be made of it, yet he 
shied away from relating Hegel’s con- 
cept of absolute negativity, where the 
negation of the negation is most fully 
developed, to those forces of revolt. It is 
one reason why he also shied away from 
working out the relation between dialec- 
tics and revolutionary organization. 

Solidarity activist 
Oakland, California 
* * * 

The section on Rosa Luxemburg and 
the problem of organization in the Draft 
for Perspectives is crystal clear. After 
reading this, no one can confuse N&LC 
as being simply a spontaneist organiza- 
tion or one that has much in common 
with the thought of C.L.R. James. 

Andrew Kliman 
New York 


REMEMBER 

HIROSHIMA 

AND 

NAGASAKI 


This year is the 53rd anniversary of 
the dropping of the atomic bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. In the spirit 
of the end of the Cold War, the possibil- 
ity of nuclear war and ethnic and reli- 
gious conflicts still threaten workers 
and people everywhere. Both India and 
Pakistan have carried out underground 
nuclear tests and announced that they 
will maintain nuclear weapons. 
Moreover, imperialist America and the 
other nuclear powers, while criticizing 
Indian and Pakistani nuclear testing, 
are continuing to maintain and develop 
nuclear weapons through computer 
simulations. In the midst of all this, we 
must think about why the pleas for 
peace from people all over the world are 
spumed by rulers who carry out their 
deceptions using the UN as their stage. 
The Zengakuren has continued to strug- 
gle at the forefront of the anti-war 
movement, in spite of the attempts on 
the part of the Japanese authorities to 
suppress us. 

Ishida Takahiro 
Tokyo, Japan 


COMMODIFYING DNA 

According to the Sunday Telegraph, 
the U.S. Patent and Trademark Office 
has received an application to create a 
“Chimera” through genetic engineering: 
“part chimpanzee, part-pig, part- 
human.” The article says that the 
Chimera could perform “menial tasks” 
currently left to “less skilled members 
of the work force, but without such 
expenses as wages or health benefits.” 
This raises the prospect of capital truly 
escaping the law of value, because 
labor-power could be separated from 
human labor. In any case there’s an “up- 
side” in that this Frankenstein technol- 
ogy might open up a roaring boom in 
supplying organs for transplants (if 
they can’t get enough from people in 
prisons, which is another story). 

I certainly wouldn’t rule out the 
Christian Right, as good free-marke- 
teers, accepting these “miracles” just as 
they did with nuclear power (and even 
the Dalai Llama supports India’s 
nuclear tests these days). Hegel recog- 
nized a dichotomy between the abstract 
logic of capital and the ethical state, but 
according to Marx he was confined by 
the “standpoint” of bourgeois political 
economy— a “science” which Marx 
described 150 years ago as “the final 
denial of humanity.” 

Dave Black 
London, England 


SENECA FALLS, 

150 YEARS LATER 

It’s disgusting that Time would 
declare feminism dead on the eve of the 
150th anniversary of the historic 
women’s rights convention in Seneca 
Falls. If it was really dead, no magazine 
would have it as their cover story 
because no one would care. It’s only 
because feminism is a vital movement, 
full of potential, one that has been 
under constant attack— including 
bombings and murder— that Time 


Readers' Views 


would want to weigh" in on the side of 
the right wing. The hypocrisy of the 
author, Ginia Bellafante, is seen in the 
transcript that was available on Time’s 
web page, where feminist writer Phyllis 
Chesler makes the obvious point that 
“what the article does is attack non- 
feminists and anti-feminists, whose 
work is quite minor...” If we were to 
believe Bellafante, the people leading 
feminism are Courtney Love, the fic- 
tional Ally McBeal (whose creator is a 
man), self-promoter Camille Paglia, and 
the darling of the date-rape-denying 
set, Katie Roipha. 

Revolutionary Feminist 
Memphis 


ON THE 
MEANING 

OF THE 
STRUGGLE 
IN KOSOVA 



You have made a great impression on 
me with your analyses of international 
events, especially in the former 
Yugoslavia. It is clear that the major 
world powers as well as Serbia are 
using Bosnia and Kosova for their own 
purposes. 

Subscriber 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

* * * 

I recently attended a meeting here of 
Workers Aid for Kosova (email: towh- 
tuc@dircon.co.uk). So far they are con- 
centrating on sending an aid convoy to 
Tuzla, Bosnia to pick up fresh supplies 
to then take to Kosova via Belgrade. In 
Serbia they hope to hold a rally with 
anti-war activists. There was a debate 
over this. While I thought it necessary 
to develop the opposition, to Milosevic 
within Serbia, I agreed with the 
Kosovars that it would be better to take 
aid from the British labour movement 
via Albania. This could be done with the 
cooperation of the Kosova Liberation 
Army. I think such cooperation would be 
a massive symbol of internationalism in: 
action and could give a real morale 
boost to the besieged Kosovars. When 
this is over I hope the initiative can conn 
centrate on challenging the New Labour 
government’s compliance in the ethnic 
cleansing. The Kosovars at the meeting 
had great illusions that Britain and 
NATO would intervene on their behalf! 
I hope through a rally I proposed to hold 
in Parliament we can challenge the illu- 
sions of the emigres. 

Chris Ford 
London, England 


As a graduate student from the for- 
mer Yugoslavia, I am concerned that id 
the article on the symposium on 
“Women and Class” in San Jose report- 
ed on in the April issue (p. 11), stressing 
my words “I come from the country 
where Marxism had frozen into a 
dogma” might contribute to reinforcing 
stereotypes about Yugoslavia. Marxism 
was deformed and vulgarized but we 
were also discovering the humanist and 
original Marx. 

I am pleasantly surprised by the level 
of understanding usually demonstrated 
in articles on Yugoslavia in N&L. As 
long as Milosevic’s regime is supported, 
even if Kosovo becomes a part of 
Albania, the rights of many people— not 
only “minorities”— are going to be 
endangered. But if we argue that it 
would be better for Kosovo/a to belong 
to Albania, aren’t we close to supporting 
the further disintegration Of 
Yugoslavia? I have more questions for 
the authors of the text on Kosovo/a in 
the April N&L. Wouldn’t it be necessary 
to present a little more of history than 
to mention the 1389 Serbian battle 
between the Ottoman Turks and 
Serbian sentimental attitude toward 
Kosovo, in order to understand fully 
why Kosovo/a was (is) a part of Serbia 
and Yugoslavia? Writing seriously about 
the Kosovo situation demands not only 
the knowledge from there and from all 
sides, but also considerations of many 
past events and processes that resulted 
in the fact that Albanians became the 
majority in the province. This leads fjo 
indicators of how Serbian people were 


also subjected to ethnic cleansing and, 
together with Albanians, were the 
instruments of politicians in power. 

Milina Jovanovic 
California 

* * * 

Today’s events in Kosova took me 
back to the mid-1980s, when Mihailo 
Markovic, the Yugoslav socialist 
humanist, began to write articles com- 
plaining about the growth of the 
Albanian populace in Kosova. We were 
shocked by these articles, but little did 
we know that this former dissident 
would quickly transform into an out- 
right supporter of Serbian ethnic 
cleansing. Markovic is a tragic example 
of what happens when you follow out 
the logic of a wrong idea. If anyone on 
the Left were to write articles complain- 
ing of the growth of the Latino popula- 
tion in California or New York, they 
would immediately be denounced and 
considered reactionary. Why weren’t 
Markovic’s comments about the 
Kosovar Albanians treated the same? 
And why does such reasoning still go 
unchallenged, even after we have wit- 
nessed the awful ethnic cleansing of 
Bosnians and now Kosovars by Serbian 
forces? I guess what Lenin said about 
his co-leaders in Russia remains true of 
many others on the Left today— 
“scratch a Bolshevik and you find a 
great Russian chauvinist.” 

Bosnian Solidarity activist 
Chicago 

* * * 

I am interested in your position on 
the struggle in Kosova. Kosova’s sup- 
porters are divided between those favor- 
ing immediate autonomy and those 
favoring some kind of UN or NATO pro- 
tectorate for the area. While I am for its 
independence, I don’t trust the Kosova 
Liberation Army to establish a free 
society. 

Balkan Historian 
New York 


RAIN FORESTS 
IN JEOPARDY 

In the past 12 months hundreds of 
fires raged in Indonesia’s rain forests, 
creating a smoke cloud that blotted out 
the sun across tens of thousands of 
square miles of land inhabited by 200 
million people in seven Asian countries. 
Uncounted numbers were sickened or 
killed, especially the poor who had no 
means of escaping the smoke. At the 
same time, the Amazon rain forest’s 
unnatural burning season set in, the 
worst in history scorching millions of 
acres by March. Then Mexico and 
Central America followed suit, with 
10,000 wildfires creating a 2,000-mile- 
long smoke cloud and threatening 
Mexico’s most important rain forest. 
Texas went under a health alert and the 
smoke triggered asthma attacks as far 
away as Memphis. The media-painted 
picture of the poor farmer slashing and 
burning to clear land for crops does not 
tell the whole story. Large landholders— 
and sometimes multinational corpora- 
tions— use the same practice on a mas- 
sive scale. When the UN’s 1996 report 
faulted poor farmers for destruction of 
tropical forests, Kenyan environmental 
justice activist Wangari Maathai retort- 
ed, “Poor people are the victims, not the 
cause. In Kenya at the moment, we are 
fighting to protect the remaining very 
few indigenous forests from some of the 
richest people in the country.” 

Franklin Dmitryev 
Memphis 


Smelling the Roses 

I have enjoyed the recent essays in 
N&L on Alienation and Queer Theory. In 
my view N&L could spend a little time 
with both bread and roses. That which is 
essential to life and the joy of life itself. 
It needs to be also brave, wise, and imag- 
inative. The enlightenment philosophers 
helped pave the way for the French 
Revolution and it is my hope that N&L 
will do its share for the revolution (in 
permanence). Pat Duffy 

England 
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FLINT WORKERS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 


When you’re in the plant, you learn a 
lot from other workers around you and 
other workers learn from you. You also 
learn a lot from the strike, and the most 
important thing we’ve learned is that 
you can’t trust General Motors. 

Delphi Striker 
Flint, Michigan 

* * * 

I started out working here in 1978, and 
thought it would be just a temporary 
step on the way to reach my dreams. But 
one thing lead to another to block my 
way out of the plant. The way things are 
now, with so many jobs going somewhere 
else, I can’t even be sure I’ll be able to 
retire before I get laid off. 

Delphi Woman Worker 
Flint, Michigan 

* * * 

You read about the millions that GM’s 
top brass makes each year. Now I ask 
you: How many houses can you live in? 
How many cars can you drive? How 
much clothes can you wear? How much 
food can you eat? It just doesn’t make 
sense that a few get so much and so 
many get so little. 

Delphi Woman Worker 
Flint, Michigan 

* * * 

I’m not so sure that the job rotation of 
strikers at the Delphi plant was a good 
idea. I worked last week because I need 
the money and have three children and a 
lot of bills to pay. But I only did it 
because the union said it was okay, and I 
know a lot of workers are against it. 

Woman Striker 
Flint, Michigan 

* * * 

Every year, supervisors come around 
and tell us that Champion or someone 
else is after our jobs. Then they give us a 
set of production figures, with the threat 
that if we don’t meet them, our jobs are 
gone. These threats against our jobs 
have been going on a long time. The 
machinery we run is gauged by engi- 
neers, but we’re the ones who get them 
up and running to meet production fig- 
ures. They can’t do it without us, so I 
really resent how GM shows its appreci- 
ation of us and our families by threaten- 


ing to end our jobs. 


Press Operator 
Flint, Michigan 


We should have walked out two years 
ago when we had about 3,000 more peo- 
ple working here. Now they’re gone. We 
have stopped GM by sticking together, 
but it’s not over. All the equipment at 
Delphi is set up on wheels with quick 
disconnects, so that GM can pull it out at 
a moment’s notice. 

Delphi Worker 
Flint, Michigan 

* * * 

I think GM purposely mismanaged 
this plant so they could turn around and 
say we’re not productive enough. How 
can you be productive when you tell your 
supervisor you need stock, and he does- 
n’t deliver it? Many supervisors who 
have come in lately don’t know how the 
jobs run, so we have to show them. At 
one point, we went for months without 
any supervisors, except as needed for 
time and attendance records. We got out 
production, so the claim that we don’t 
work hard enough is nonsense. 

Woman worker, Delphi 
Flint, Michigan 


CAPITALISM AND 
HYPOCRISY 

In the wake of President Clinton’s 
visit to China, I can’t help but wonder 
why our nation is embracing that coun- 
try, yet continues to bully our small 
island neighbor, Cuba. Is it because 
Cuba is Communist and has a poor track 
record when it comes to democracy, free- 
dom and human rights? That’s what our 
government would have us believe. 
However, the same description pertains 
to China. In fact, the U.S. government 
has a long history of supporting and sup- 
plying brutal military dictatorships such 
as those of Guatemala and El Salvador 
in recent years. Currently, it supplies the 
notoriously corrupt police and military of 
Mexico, ostensibly for the so-called drug 
war, but those same forces are engaged 
in suppressing the Zapatista movement. 



Human rights abuses and perverted 
democracy are easy for our government 
to overlook when the “national interest” 
is served. That “national interest” is cap- 
italism. That is why China is being 
embraced— American businesses are 
eager to exploit the low wage Chinese 
workers to boost their own profits. 

D.W. 

New Orleans 


QUEER 
NOTIONS: 
LANGUAGE, LIFE, 
EMPOWERMENT 


In response to the “Gay Reader” in 
Madison who objected to the use of the 
word “queer,” when we use the word we 
are using it to empower ourselves. We 
are taking a word that can be filled with 
hatred and homophobia and turning it 
into a powerful statement about who we 
are. We are proving to the homophobic 
and hateful that their words mean noth- 
ing because we are strong and proud. 
Those who submit to the anti-queer defi- 
nition of queer are letting the Right 
define who they are. We are laughing in 
their faces every time we use that word 
because it infuriates them. 

Jennifer Handel 
Iowa City, Iowa 

* * * 

I was very disappointed to see both 
the title attributed to my article on the 
Les/Ri/Bay/Trans Pride in San 
Francisco, and the accompanying article 
from Memphis. The title, ”Gay Pride: 
Party or Politics?” sounds like we are 
saying all of the whole Gay Pride move- 
ment is about partying when there is a 
rich Queer political history beginning in 
the 19th century through today. Why did 
the author of the Memphis article bother 
to go to the parade if only to look for the 
negative elements while almost com- 
pletely ignoring the positive which she 
said were there but didn’t describe? Isn’t 
our role to draw out the revolutionary 
elements of movements we support and 
relate to people on that basis? 

Julia Jones 
San Francisco Bay Area 
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PRISONERS SPEAK OUT 

It is good to read insights from fellow 
travelers on the road to truth in N&L. 
It’s a rule that a profound acquaintance 
with truth makes one increasingly 
aware of error. For instance, supposedly 
the slaves were freed with the end of the 
Civil War in 1865. But not quite. During 
the Civil War one of the South’s largest 
manufacturers of Confederate Johnny- 
Reb uniforms was the Texas prison sys- 
tem. However, with the end of the Civil 
War, the Texas prison system did not 
cease to manufacture the gray uniforms 
of traitors. It increased the manufacture 
of such uniforms which then, as now, are 
the gray uniforms of Texas prison 
employees. That is meant to be an ever- 
present gray reminder that the harsh 
and oppressive capitalist slave-holding 
mentality has remained alive and well. 
Instead of abolishing slavery, Texas 
institutionalized it, tossing some whites 
and Hispanics in for good measure. 

Make no mistake: It is the intrastate 
popularity of such actions that Governor 
George W. Bush intends to ride to reelec- 
tion and then the presidency. 

Prisoner 
Tennessee Colony, Texas 

* * * 

The biggest concern here is the lack of 
rehab programs or the time prisoners 
have to wait to get into a program which 
in a lot of cases delays a prisoner from 
being released. Many are getting frus- 
trated at the continued policies and 
rules enacted on what seems a weekly 
basis. Every time you look at a bulletin 
board some policy has been revised pro- 
hibiting you from doing something. Just 
this week a memo from the superinten- 
dent ordered no more drinking cups or 
other containers in the yard. It’s things 
like this that build up hostilities and are 
a lot of the reason things are getting 
worse. 

Prisoner 

Iowa 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE ONLY 
$5 A YEAR! 


Books 

By Raya Dunayevskaya 

□Marxism and Freedom: From 1 776 until today 

1988 edition. New author's introduction $17.50 

□Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre 
and from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New author's introduction $14.95 

□Rota Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution 

1991 edition. New audior's introduction. Foreword 
by Adrienne Rich $12.95 

□ Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Re- 

volution: Reaching for the Future ( 1 996 edition) $1 5.95 

□The Marxist-Humanht Theory of State-Capitalism: 
Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: 
IVro Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya 
Dunayevskaya 

Contains "Presentation on Dialectics of Organization 
and Philosophy of June 1, 1987," and 1953 "Letters 
on Hegel's Absolutes." 

$3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

By Charles Denby 

□indignant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya 
Dunayevskaya $14.95 


By Kevin Anderson 

□ Lenin. Hegel, and Western Marxism: A 
Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin's studies of Hegel. 

$15.95 


Pamphlets 

□American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as 
Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. Includes 
"A 1980s View of the Two-Way Road Between the 
U.S. and Africa" by Raya Dunayevskaya, and "Black 
Caucuses in the Unions" by Charles Denby $2 

□Harry McShane and the Scottish Roots of Marxist- 
Humanism by Peter Hudis $3 

□ <2EZ^Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of 

Western 'Civilization' (Expanded edition) $5 

□Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony ClifF 
$2 

□The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1 949-50 and 
the Birth of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya.... $2 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S.: A 
History of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.50 

□Myriad Global Crises of the 1 980s and the 
Nuclear World Since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

First English translation $2 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and 
the Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto, and American Black 

Thought by Lou Turner and John Alan $3 

□Working Women for Freedom by Angela Terrano, 
Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 

□Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya....: $2 

□News and Letters Committees Constitution .... 32c 


□ Marxist- Humanist Literature Catalog 

A full list of publications (many publications arc not 
listed here) available from News and Letters 
Committees 550 postage 

Archives 

□Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half- 
Century of its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-pagc microfilm collection 

$4.50 

□The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection -- Marxist- 
Humanism: A Half-Century of Its World 
Development A 15,000-page microfilm collection 
on 8 reels available from Wayne State University, 
Detroit, MI 48202 $165 

Newspaper 

QNewsS Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual 
published 10 times a year (request information about 
gift subscriptions) $5/year 

□Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77, 1977-84, 1984-87, 1987-94 $25 each 

N8cL is also available on microfilm from University 
Microfilms International, 300 Zceb Rd., Ann Arbor, 
MI 48106. N8cL as well as other Marxist-Humanist 
literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail Orders To: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Burcn St., Room 707, 
Chicago, IL 60605,Phone (312) 663-0839 

Enclosed find $ for the literature 

checked. Please add SI. 00 for each item for postage. 

Illinois residents add 7% sales tax. 
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Our Life and Times 


South Korean workers fight mass layoffs 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

After tasting the bitter fruit of a three-way agree- 
ment between business, labor, and the government of 
Pres. Kim Dae Jung, tens of thousands of South Korean 
workers rejected any more concessions in a series of 
general strikes in July. In a rare joint action, the 
Federation of Korean Trade Unions (FKTU) and the 
more militant Korean Confederation of Trade Unions 
(KCTU) rejected the government’s plan for “reform” 
which “demands sacrifice only from workers.” 

The first three-way agreement brokered by Kim in 
February gave companies a green light for mass layoffs. 
At that time, the trade unions withdrew a threatened 
general strike in order to show support for then 
President-elect Kim, who had aligned in the past with 
workers and in opposition to the previous anti-labor mil- 
itary dictatorships. 

The brief rapport with President Kim evaporated 
quickly. By May Day, workers were demonstrating with 
banners naming Kim an “enemy of labor.” Instead of 
“sharing the pain” of the austerity program mandated ' 
for the IMF’s $58 billion bailout, well-off South Koreans 
are reaping a bonanza from high interest investments 
meant to lure funds back into South Korean banks. 
Meanwhile, the vast majority of people are being sad- 
dled with pay cuts and layoffs. 

Unemployment has skyrocketted from around 2.5% 
one year ago, to 7% currently— over 1.5 million people. 

Rape is a war crime 

Women from around the world won their demand 
that the UN conference to establish an International 
Criminal Court treat enforced pregnancy as a war 
crime. They had been opposed by the Vatican, a num- 
ber of Islamic governments, and U.S. anti-abortionists. 
The conference, which concluded July 17, had included 
enforced pregnancy in its draft, together with rape, 
sexual slavery, enforced prostitution and enforced ster- 
ilization. 

The crime of rape as an organized, brutalizing 
tool of ethnic cleansing, perpetrated by Serb 
aggressors primarily against Muslim women in 
Bosnia, was first brought to the world’s attention 
by women’s groups, yet there was only one case of 
formal rape charges being delivered. Women 
wanted the crime of enforced pregnancy includ- 
ed so that in cases such as the rape camps in 
Bosnia, where women were imprisoned and delib- 
erately impregnanted through rape as a mea n s of 
ethnic warfare, all those involved could be prose- 
cuted. 

The perpetration of rape on an organized, massive 
scale also appeared in Rwanda, where Tutsi women 
were first dehumanized by Hutu propaganda and, when 
the genocidal campaign began, were raped and sexually 
mutilated. Algerian women who identified with secu- 
larism have been abducted and sexually brutalized J>y 
Islamic fundamentalists. 

The most recent crimes were committed in Indonesia 
during the May upheavals against the Suharto govern- 
ment. Officially, at least 168 women and children— over- 
whelmingly of the Chinese ethnic minority— were raped 
by groups of men widely suspected of being affiliated 
with the military. Twenty of the victims died. Women’s 
groups have received reports of hundreds more rapes in 
Jakarta and elsewhere. Women have also documented 
that the rapes have continued along with threats 
against those who would report them, or support the 
rape victims. Despite the intimidation, a group of about 
100 women demonstrated in mid- July outside the 
Defense Ministry in Jakarta, holding up a banner which 
stated: “Indonesia! Republic of Fear, Republic of Terror, 
Republic of Rape!” 


Joblessness is expected to exceed 2 million this year. 
There is no “safety net” of support for the unemployed, 
and reportedly 27 job loss-related suicides are happen- 
ing daily. 

The July strikes were further fueled by the govern- 
ment’s announcement of plans to privatize over 10 
state-run enterprises, including telecommunications, 
construction and utilities. Among the companies is 
Pohang Iron and Steel, the world’s second largest steel 
manufacturer. The state plans to make partial owner- 
ship available to foreign investors. In the private sector, 
five failed banks are scheduled to merge with still-sol- 

India anti-nuclear rallies 

Nagpur, India— The recent nuclear testings in the 
Indian subcontinent has given birth to an anti-nuclear 
movement in India. There were quite a few demonstra- 
tions and rallies in all the major cities in India against 



the blasts. I had taken the initiative to organize one such 
rally here, attended by about 100 people. 

We also organized a symposium against nuclear 
weapons in which we discussed the horrors of nuclear 
war, the short term effects of such a war on human life 
and ecology, and why such a war cannot be confined to 
any particular region and is likely to become global and 
endanger all forms of life on the planet. We strongly con- 
demned the ruling classes of both countries for creating 
an atmosphere of war hysteria in South Asia. 

— Arvind Ghosh 

Ireland accords tested 

The solid support that Irish voters gave on the May 
22 referendum to a power-sharing arrangement 
between Catholics and Protestants in Northern Ireland, 
and an end to 26 years of British rule there, was soon 
put to the test. 

In July, the reactionary anti-Catholic, men-only, 
Protestant Orange Order traditionally stage a series of 
provocative marches through the Catholic minority 
neighborhoods. This year, after the support given the 
May referendum, a number of Orangemen agreed to 
tone down the most offensive aspects of their parade. 
But a group of several thousand, goaded on by Ian 
Paisley and other rabid anti-Catholics, staged a siege at 
Drumcree in Portadown where British troops had 
blocked off the Catholic neighborhood from the march. 

The real test, however, occurred after July 12 when 
three young Catholic brothers living in a Protestant 
housing area were murdered in a firebombing. The 
torching climaxed earlier attacks on over 130 Catholic 
households across Northern Ireland, 10 churches and 
13 schools. The Loyalist Volunteer Force and other vig- 
ilante paramilitaries are suspected in the arson cam- 
paign and murders. The outrage over the boys’ deaths 
united, at least for the moment, Protestants and 
Catholics who reject mindless sectarian terrorism. 


vent ones, eliminating another 10,000 jobs. 

Auto workers at Hyundai Motor Company have been 
among the most militant in opposing mass elimination 
of jobs as the “solution” to South Korea’s moribund econ- 
omy. In April, Hyundai announced its intention to cut 
10,000 jobs. When the layoffs began July 16 with the 
elimination of 2,678 jobs, plus another 900 terminated 
for two years, workers attacked the managers who came 
to hand out the pink slips. 

Over 2,500 auto workers have occupied Hyundai’s 
main plant in Ulsan since July 20, when the company 
shut down production. Their wives and families have 
held supjport rallies and set up an encampment outside 
the plant gates. Officials have deployed riot police near- 
by, and the state began an intimidation campaign 
against trade union leaders and strike supporters, issu- 
ing over 100 arrest orders under the state’s notorious 
National Security Law. Despite the threat of force, 
workers quickly blocked company attempts, July 28, to 
reopen the factories. 

Whether the state will attempt to end the confronta- 
tion with the unions by force, or by some compromise, 
South Korean workers have been very articulate in 
rejecting the notion that human beings are the expend- 
able factor in restructuring capital’s survival. Lee Kap- 
Yong, KCTU president, said that if Hyundai is allowed 
to eliminate jobs unilaterally, it will set an example for 
other companies in South Korea: “All workers are on the 
edge of a knife called ‘lay off’ So, this is a life-and-death 
fight that we can’t step back from.” 

Algerian singer murdered 

Lounes Matoub, the internationally known Algerian 
singer, was killed in June in an ambush near his home 
in Tizi-Ouzou, Kabylia, the center of that country’s large 
non-Arab Berber population. Matoub’s music and polit- 
ical statements had been a thorn in the side of the two 
most powerful groups in the country, the military gov- 
ernment and the Islamic fundamentalists who have 
been fighting against them since 1993. 

Matoub had long been on the fundamentalists’ death 
list because his songs dealt frankly with sexuality and 
other “forbidden” themes, and because of his support for 
the secular Berber-based political party, the Assembly 
for Culture and Democracy. After fundamentalists kid- 
napped him in 1994, he escaped death after 100,000 
demonstrated for his release and after he promised to 
give up performing. After his release he did not, of 
course, feel bound by such a promise given under 
duress, and resumed his musical career, albeit mostly 
from abroad. He was caught and killed during one of his 
brief visits home. 

Although a splinter of the murderous Armed 
Islamie Group (GIA) took responsibility for the 
murder, the thousands who came out into the 
streets of Tizi-Ouzou and elsewhere to mourn 
Matoub made clear that they also blamed the mil- 
itary regime for his death. Many believe that the 
military often allows the GIA to strike against dis- 
sident intellectuals in order to eliminate its own 
opponents, and to strike against civilians, espe- 
cially women. This allows the authoritarian gov- 
ernment to appear reasonable when compared to 
the barbarity of the GIA. 

The military had reason to fear Matoub because of his 
strong stance against new laws to make classical Arabic 
the official language. Matoub and other Berber intellec- 
tuals have objected to forcing Arabic on the Tamazight- 
speaking Berber minority, some 10% of the population. 
Long before the rise of fundamentalism, Matoub had 
first gained prominence during the Berber Spring of 
1980, a cultural and political revolt against the 
Arabization policies of the single-party National 
Liberation Front regime, then still in power. 


= NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES fra — = 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa.! 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection— 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to graisp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 19187 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism ( 1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Courts gag 
women at 
Mitsubishi 

by B. 

The infinite degradation in which man exists for him- 
self is expressed in this relation to the woman as the 
spoils and handmaiden of communal lust.... The direct, 
natural , necessary relationship of man to man is the 
relationship of man to woman.... From the character 
of this relation it follows to what degree man as a 
species has become human... 

—Karl Marx, 1844 

Twenty-nine women in 1994 filed a sexual harass- 
ment lawsuit against Mitsubishi Motor Manufacturing 
of America, an auto plant in Normal, 111., which employs 
4,000 workers, 800 of whom are women. The Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission found evidence 
of widespread sexual harassment and in 1996 filed its 
own suit, the largest case ever brought by the commis- 
sion. The initial suit was settled in 1997; the EEOC suit, 
in June 1998. 

What motivated the 29 women to try to change their 
conditions? How did their suit and its settlement change 
their lives? We cannot know. While the case was pend- 
ing, their attorneys said no plaintiffs were talking to the 
press. Now, as part of the settlement, they are gagged. 
Ninety percent of sexual harassment lawsuits are set- 
tled before they go to trial. The women do not testify in 
court, and it is common practice to refuse plaintiffs the 
right to speak about the resolution. 

Other Mitsubishi women have been reluctant to 
speak due to a fear of retaliation by male coworkers or 
the company. EEOC officials said when announcing 
their suit, “Female employees who had the courage to 
complain.. .were ridiculed, ostracized and physically 

(Continued on page 3) 


Black World 


Clinton’s 
Race 
Initiative 

by Lou Turner 

After more than a year of exhaustive investigations, 
testimonies by scores of witnesses, and millions of tax- 
payers’ dollars, the report and recommendations finally 
released to the public in mid-September fell far short of 
the media hype about explosive revelations and far-reach- 
ing consequences for the nation. There was simply noth- 
ing there, and the American people were tired of dis- 
cussing the matter. 

No, it’s not Kenneth Starr’s Special Prosecutor’s report 
on the misadventures of President Clinton’s sex life that 
seems to endlessly titillate the fancy of a salivating 
national media and a voyeuristic right-wing Congress. It’s 
instead Clinton’s own advisory report that the 
McCarthyite Starr report and the release of Clinton’s 
video-taped testimony to the grand jury succeeded in 
whiting out, namely, The President’s Initiative on Race 
report: “One America in the 21st Century.” 

Clinton’s Race Initiative report and the timing of its 
release are full of ironies, both banal and bazarre. That 
Clinton has sought to wrap himself not in the American 
flag as all other patriots and scoundrels have when facing 
adversity and scandal, but in race and religion, especially 
in the Black dimension, is one of the more bazarre ironies 
ncjw playing itself out in American life. In the category of 
banality is the Race Initiative report itself whose title is 
an unimaginative composite of two of the most powerful 
aphorisms ever formulated to sum-up the intractable con- 
tradiction of race in “American civilization.” 

The designation “One America,” which is apparently 
derived from Clinton’s own personal “vision” and which 
the report defensively acknowledges in its very first end- 
note as having come under criticism as “misleading and 
even worse, hypocritical,” is an allusion to the famous 
summary judgment in the Kemer Commission report that 
there is not one but “two Americas— one black and one 
white, separate and unequal.” 

The reference to the “21st century” is an homage to 
W.E.B. DuBois’ famous 1903 prophetic utterance in Souls 
of Black Folk that “The problem of the twentieth century 
is the problem of the color line— the relation of the darker 

(Continued on page 8) 




Russia’s economic nose dive exposes 
roots of capitalism’s global turmoil 


by Peter Hudis and Andrew Kliman 

In what looks like a topsy-turvy world, the global eco- 
nomic downturn, which began in East Asia in 1997, has 
become so severe that some of the biggest advocates of 
the “free movement” of capital have suddenly proclaimed 
the need for greater state intervention in the global econ- 
omy. The London Financial Times of Sept. 18 called on 
the Japanese state to embark on “widescale nationaliza- 
tion” of its failing banks. Leading economic analysts in 
Asia, Europe and the U.S are calling for controls on the 
movement of capital and limits on the “free market”— 
views considered heretical only months ago. Even the 
leaders of the Group of Seven industrialized nations, due 
to meet later this month, are considering some form of 
capital and/or currency controls to stave off global eco- 
nomic meltdown. 

These events show that the ideology of the pure, unre- 
stricted “free market” as a panacea is dead. 

• Malaysia, once a key proponent of the “free market,” 
broke with it last month by introducing controls prevent- 
ing investors from converting their holdings in Malaysia 
into other currencies. This limits the outflow of foreign 
capital. 

• Hong Kong, the most renowned bastion of “free mar- 
ket” capitalism in Asia, has seen its government negate 
private investors’ actions by buying up a massive block of 
stocks in an attempt to halt a plunge in its stock market. . 

• Japan is being pressured by world policy-makers to 
run up huge deficits in order to spend its way out of its 
most severe recession since World War II. 

• Russia, where the fetish of the “free market” took off 
after the collapse of the Soviet Union in 1991, took the 
unprecedented step in August of defaulting on $446 mil- 
lion of its foreign debt— signaling that it no longer con- 
siders itself part of the post-Cold War global economy. 
The fall of its free market reformers from power and the 
ascendancy of Sergei Primakov as prime minister has led 
to a new emphasis on state intervention. 

• In the U.S., Clinton indicated in a speech to the 
Council on Foreign Relations last month that the U.S. 



Unpaid Russian miners demonstrate in Moscow. 


may favor coordinated multilateral central bank policy to 
lower global interest rates. If adopted, this would amount 
to international Keynesianism— a government-led effort 
to stimulate investment spending by cutting interest 
rates worldwide. 

All of this flows from the depth of today’s economic cri- 
sis. In the past two decades, controls on the movement of 
capital have been lifted around the world. As a result, the 

(Continued on page 10) 


Editorial 


The U.S.’s ‘war of the future’ 


The pornographic tidal wave unloosed on us by the 
Republican Right, in an unprecedented attempt to drive 
from office a president they have been targeting for six 
years, has buried the ever-deepening crises confronting 
this country today. This new version of McCarthyism, 
aided and abetted by a frenzied media and fed by the 
sex scandals around Bill Clinton, cannot, however, erase 
the monumental real problems facing us— from growing 
signs of impending economic crisis to rampant racism, 
sexism, homophobia and police abuse which the freedom 
forces have been fighting in a multitude of ways every 
day. 

What the rabid attacks by the far Right have most of 
all succeeded in hiding is that it was these crises at 
home that the Clinton administration had itself been 
aiming to divert attention from with its “war of the 
future.” This alleged “war on terrorism” arrived when 
the U.S. bombed Afghanistan and Sudan without warn- 
ing on Aug. 20. It is nothing less than the beginning of 
a frightening new permanent stage of militarism. 

Clinton’s bombs could not help but bring to mind the 
sudden attack Ronald Reagan launched on Libyan tarr 
gets in the Gulf of Sidra in March 1986 which helped 
give birth to so deep a new stage of retrogression that it 
could only be called a “Changed World” (see “Marx’s new 
moments and those of our age,” page 4). The new per- 
manent stage of militarism Clinton has declared repre- 
sents the apex of 12 full years of this retrogressionism, 
taking it to a frightening new dimension. Clinton’s was 
a declaration that the U.S. can attack any country, 
whenever it desires, on whatever grievance it chooses. 

A NEW STAGE OF STATE TERRORISM? 

Marxist-Humanism’s deep opposition to terrorism 
demands both our condemnation of those who showed 
total contempt for human lives, primarily African, in 
planting the bombs in Kenya and Tanzania, and our 
condemnation of the chilling new stage launched at 
home in the guise of a war against “terrorism.” That the 
U.S. is no stranger to state terrorism is refreshed in our 
minds by the 25th anniversary of the coup that brought 
down Chile’s democratically elected Socialist govern- 
ment and led to the death of its leader Salvador 
Allende— and by the recently released evidence of direct 
involvement by the CIA and the Nixon administration 


== The uniqueness of Marxist-Humanism’s theory — — 
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(see page 12). 

Public outrage over the revelation of a long list of 
assassination attempts through the 1960s led to 
Congressional hearings and an executive order to end 
them. That senators like Dianne Feinstein and Joseph 
Biden are now asking for clarification of whether that 
order makes a distinction between killing heads of state 
and permission to assassinate others signals how little 
we have moved from the barbarism we are supposedly 
declaring war on. 

The truth is that the “terrorist training camps” the 
cruise missiles were sent to destroy on Aug. 20 had been 
set up by the CIA in the 1980s for the fundamentalist 
anti-Soviet mujahedeen when they and Osama bin 
Laden were called “freedom fighters” by the U.S. The 
truth also is that the evidence is heavy that the alleged 
“nerve gas plant” bombed in Sudan was not owned by 
bin Laden and was manufacturing medicines for human 
and animal use. 

The number killed by the bombs has not been 
released. What is known is that the bombing has 
increased the starvation in Sudan because relief 
agencies will no longer fly planes in for fear they 
will be shot down in retaliation for the bombing. 
The bombing has succeeded only in giving the 
unpopular and oppressive regime in Khartoum a 
new lease on life as anti-government rallies begun 
at Khartoum University during the summer, 
(Continued on page 9) 
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Workfare: slave-style forced labor 



by Sarah Hamer 

What faith does this capitalist power structure bring to 
thousands and thousands of families across the U.S. who 
have been humiliated, degraded and stripped of .their lit- 
tle or nothing benefits so as to be introduced to this “cure,” 
workfare, that the government proclaims will turn this 
nation around? This system has 
prompted slave-style forced labor. 

In Mississippi, down in the 
Delta, where as far as you can see 
are cotton fields and fish ponds, many mothers and fami- 
lies have suffered due to this program set up on an exper- 
imental basis in 1995 with the tip of the hat from the 
Clinton administration which placed more than 7,000 in 
“WorkFirst” classes that were to serve as cheap labor for 
catfish and chicken processing plants. 

Mississippi companies are granted enormous subsidies, 
nearly 75% of each new employee’s minimum- wage earn- 
ings. That is, the state pays $4.15 of the wages, while the 
companies only pay one dollar. Many mothers are out- 
raged because they are paid minimum wage at mostly 
non-union plants with no benefits, no health insurance. 
They are basically paying out all their wages to pay for the 
care of their children. 

Mothers dropped from the welfare lines are now turn- 
ing to relatives, boyfriends or other federal programs for 
help, or traveling long distances in search for work. In the 
smaller towns where there are no factories, some mothers 
travel more than 50 miles to find work, always with the 
thought: “Are my children safe?” 

In the state of Mississippi many people are finan- 
cially worse off working than on welfare because of 
the labor camps here. Patricia T., a mother of three 
children, talked to me about how difficult it is try- 
ing to raise her children after being cut on welfare 
to $23 a month. Working a $150-a-week job doesn’t 
help, with no health insurance or other benefits. 
She stated that the system doesn’t understand or 
doesn’t care that women have to struggle to take 
care of their children. To be forced to work when 
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you don’t have medical care for your children is 

inhuman. 

She talked about the struggle to find a decent babysit- 
ter because the day care centers are eight miles away and 
it costs her $50 a week to get someone to take care of her 
twins, leaving her with very little to live on. She used to 
receive about $494 from the state and Medicaid for her 
children but now she makes less 
than that on her job, after deducts 
ing child care. So how does work- 
fare help mothers be in a better 
position to take care of their children? As a once recipient 
of welfare, I understand the struggle of worrying about 
how I’m going to make ends meet. I had a son and only 
$60 a month to take care of my child. There were no jobs 
to work on. 

Mothers depend on the once a month check and food 
stamps to take care of their children, even though we had 
to go through hell to receive it. I remember how the sys- 
tem would send someone out and check your apartment to 
see if you had a man living with you, so they could have 
an excuse to cut you off. They would ask you all kinds of 
personal questions. 

I give these examples because we as women, as 
mothers, have always been oppressed by the sys- 
tem. How can you expect mothers to just leave their 
children unattended to go into these slave labor 
camps they call decent jobs? lb slave from sunup to 
sundown and not make a decent living to take care 
of their children? Or be cut off Medicaid? 

Welfare is the only resource that some mothers have to 
take care of their children. Some mothers have children 
that need the care of their mothers, and for this system to 
push them out into jobs or cut their income off is heartless. 

This is another look at how this capitalist power struc- 
ture dominates us as human beings, as women. It’s also a 
picture painted for us as true fighters for freedom to start 
thinking seriously about what kind of future are we look- 
ing for and what are we willing to do to change this 
corrupt society? 


by Mary Jo Grey 

Jean-Paul Akayesu, former mayor of Taba, Rwanda, 
became the first person in history convicted of inciting 
rapes and sexual violence as part of a plan of genocide. 
The conviction came, Sept. 2, from the International 
Criminal Tribunal for Rwanda which has spent the last 



‘Critical Resistance’ conference 


Berkeley, Cal. — More than 3,000 activists partici- 
pated in a conference, “Critical Resistance, beyond the 
prison industrial complex, ”on Sept. 25-27 at the 
University of California. 

In the very first plenary former prisoners spoke about 
their experiences. Current prisoners sent messages with 
their hopefulness inspired by the fact that this conference 
was taking place. Dorsey Nunn, a Black former prisoner, 
caught the spirit of the conference. He said his son would 
be more welcome in San Quentin, where they are just 
waiting to receive him, than at University of California, 
where they just abolished affirmative action. 

There were literally hundreds of workshops on many 
topics, from resisting police abuse to medical neglect in 
prisons, from new slavery to the war on drugs. The work- 
shop on clemency for battered women was typical. The 30 
activists, social workers and lawyers overflowed the class- 
room capacity. Because stories of battered women are so 
horrific, participants were focusing on the immediate 
relief that is “achievable” for individual cases. Yet there 
was an underlying understanding that the problems can- 
not be solved as long as rape and abuse are normalized in 
society outside. 

In a workshop, “Mothers against the prison industrial 
complex,” Theresa Allison and Georgianna Williams 
recounted their stories of organizing Mothers ROC 
(reclaiming our children) in the wake of the LA rebellion 
pf 1992. They both discovered through their own bitter 
experience that the police, district attorneys and the 
courts cannot be trusted to “do the right thing” and must 
be prevented from over-prosecuting and railroading young 
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men into prisons. Georgianna compared her grandmoth- 
er’s struggle against racism in 1920s with Charles 
Denby’s in the ’30s as he described it in Indignant Heart. 
She saw a continuity with her own struggle in the ’50s and 
her sons in the ’90s. 

DA Sheldon’s voice was heard in a workshop, “History 
of prison activism: past, present and future,” where 
excerpts from his pamphlet were read. The over 100 par- 
ticipants heard also from long-time prison activists and 
from youth organizing a high-school walk-out next week. 
The youth are protesting not only the building of prisons 
and lack of funding for education, but the conversion of 
their schools into prisons. 

Youth participation in this conference made it success- 
ful. Youth led many of the panels and brought in a serious 
discussion of theory. A Latino youth on the “Urban class 
struggle” panel saw Marx’s category of surplus labor and 
his value theory as concrete for today and criticized “tra- 
ditional” Marxists and labor unions for missing the 
changes in the nature of the economy. 

A young woman in the closing plenary summarized the 
conference as just a beginning of lire much-needed solidar- 
ity between inside and out and was looking forward to 
what will be done next. Immediately following the closing 
plenary, the youth staged a rally and a march to Berkeley’s 
juvenile hall which is constructing a control unit, like the 
infamous SHLPs, for youth! —Participant 


three years investigating the 1994 massacre of more 
than 800,000 minority Tutsis and Hutu moderates, 
including the rape, torture and forced impregnation of 
hundreds of thousands of Tutsi women, by the Hutu- 
majority government. Women’s advocacy groups lobbied 
long to get sexual violence included in the genocide 
indictment in 1997. 

* * * 

Republican Governor John Engler of Michigan has 
barred Radhika Coomaraswamy, the United Nations’ 
Special Rapporteur on Violence Against Women, from 
visiting three Michigan women’s prisons accused of 
widespread sexual misconduct by male guards against 
the women prisoners. Her visit was part of a tour of 
prisons and Immigration and Naturalization Service 
detention facilities in six other states investigating the 
growing abuse of women prisoners. The organization 
Human Rights Watch charged that Michigan women’s 
prisons axe among the worst in the country. Since 1980 
the number of U.S. women prisoners has risen by close 
to 400%— double that of men— faith 52% of these pris- 
oners being Black women, although they make up only 
14% of the population of women in the country. 

* * * 

Women activists in Chiapas have been threatened 
with death. Yolanda Castro, director of the women’s 
group, K’inal Antzetik, and her sister Ines both received 
written death threats from a paramilitary group tied to 
the state government demanding that they leave the 
area. 

— Information from off our backs 


Women workers are reported to be among the hardest 
hit in thfe current economic crisis in Southeast Asia. 
Although they make up 42.7% of the labor force, women 
are mired in unskilled jobs with no chance of promotion 
and have been the first laid off as jobs are cut. Many 
women, especially in Thailand and Indonesia, have 
been forced into prostitution because they can find no 
other way to survive and support their children. 

—Information from Women Envision 
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Chicago — For several months I have been 
involved in a discussion group for women prisoners. 
The women talk about being on the streets, using drugs 
and abusive relationships. Many of the women are 
mothers who talk about the pain they feel being locked 
away from their children and their fears of their chil- 
dren ending up like them. There are always the horror 
stories: the beatings, rapes, destruction of the women’s 
personal property, taking away their clothes; anything 
that can be done to de-humanize them. 

One of the issues that comes up all the time is the 
life threatening problem concerning the lack qf health 
care. One woman told us, “I’m a diabetic and they 
won’t give me my medicine when I need it. A guard told 
me that when I’m unconscious on the floor and my 
pulse has stopped, then they’ll give me my medicine. 
I’ve gone into a diabetic coma twice since I’ve been 
here. They accuse me of being crazy and threaten to 
take away my kids. I feel like I am going crazy because 
I don’t know what’s happening with my kids. I don’t 
know if I’m going to die or not while I’m here. They 
could kill me and get away with it.” 

During another meeting, two women started shout- 
ing at each other. One of them stopped and burst into 
tears. The other women in the room became very quiet. 
One by one they went over and hugged her. I quickly 
found out she was upset because family members had 
driven her children a great distance to see her and 
they were not allowed in. 

Not all the women who come to our group partici- 
pate. Some say nothing until it’s time to leave. One 
woman sat at the table, arms folded across her chest, 
an angry expression on her face until the end of the 
whole discussion. When the room was quiet she spoke 
up. “Spike Lee don’t know nothin’,” she said. “He wrote 


that movie ‘Get on the bus’ about all those men getting 
on that bus to go to a march about controlling women? 
He don’t know nothin’. You ain’t been on no bus till 
you’ve been on the bus to ride to prison.” 

It’s very exciting to have our new phamplet, Voices 
from within the Prison Walls, to take with us to the 
group now. Reading it out loud with the women can 
only build on the basis of the discussions on Marxist 
Huipanism we have already had. We have talked a lot 
about Miarx’s idea of new human relations— to fami- 
lies, to labor and to each other. 

The women tell us frequently how important the 
group is to them. They have said to us: “We have the 
highest level of conversation here.” “You help show us 
the way back to ourselves. You really listen to us, we 
want to thank you for coming.” 

This experience has shown me that it is when you 
are engaged in activity that you experience how indis- 
pensably philosophy is. If there wasn’t this body of 
ideas, if I didn’t know about Marxist-Humanist philos- 
ophy, I would have nowhere to go with what the 
women are saying to us, nothing to offer, and I don’t 
think the women would keep on coming back as freely 
as they have. Our work there has been an important 
reminder to me to not take for granted the things we 
think wie already know. Absolute negativity is the 
beginning of Marxist-Humanism, and everything we 
think we know must be held up to it. Negation of the 
negation is not a stopping place, somewhere you get to 
and stop. Working with the women prisoners has 
transformed the way I practice and think about 
absolute negativity. 

As one prisoner put it— “We’re all in the jail of the 
mind— it seems we have to break out of that jail before 
we get out of this one.” —Suzanne Rose 
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GM Delphi workers after Flint strike 


, Flint, Mich — We know our Delphi East plant is 
doomed, and the workers are pretty depressed. As a 
result of the strike we have a year’s reprieve, but after 
that it’ll be gone. We had a plant wide meeting with GM 
management and Were told that Delphi (GM’s parts 
plants) would all .be spun off by the corporation. 

Since we returned to work following our strike, 
they’ve gotten a lot stricter, looking over our shoulders 
more closely and speeding us up. An important change 
is when they put you on a job. Before, they used to train 
you until you had some idea about the job, but now they 
just put you there and expect you to make production. 

1 You just can’t do it, then they get on your back for not 
doing your job. 

Production is the only thing that matters. When there 
are no rush orders, you can usually have enough time to 
do a job right, and the company talks safety and lets you 
work safely. But when a rush order comes in, all of a 
sudden it’s “Safety who?” And what was rejected yester- 
day as bad work is passed. We know it’s bad, and the 
company knows it’s bad, because we tell them. But they 
still pass it to meet the rush order deadline. And when 
. the bad work is returned, we’re the ones who are blamed 
for not doing our jobs right. 

Management really shows its hypocrisy when we have 
our plant meetings. They talk about how important it is 
to cooperate and respect each other and how we have to 
look to the future. Now I ask you, just what kind of 
future do you have to look forward to when you know 
your livelihood is going to be taken away from you? 

When this plant is gone next year, a lot of people are 
going to lose their homes, their cars, everything they’ve 
spent years of sacrificing, scrimping and saving to try to 
improve their standard of living. And then it’s all gone. 

The ones who will be most adversely affected are 
workers with 10 years seniority or less. When a plant 
» closes, workers are put in a corporate hiring pool and 
are rehired according to corporate seniority at plants 
where openings come up. If the rehired worker has 20 to 
25 years of seniority, he or she is given plant seniority 

Sealy no bed of roses 

Memphis, Tenn. — At Sealy Mattress we’ve been 
| working many days from 7 a.m. to 10:30 at night and 

! back the next day at 7. But then after 40 hours in four 

days sometimes they stop to keep from paying overtime. 
f Some days you don’t have time to do anything but work, 
sleep and eat. 

Last Saturday we were supposed to build 200-some 
beds and a lot of people didn’t show up, so it took five 
hours. Then they decided they weren’t going to finish 
the schedule for over half of them. That only left three 
people so they sent them home and left 150 beds there. 
Monday we couldn’t start because people had left ail 
these beds. Then they cut our schedule off for Monday 
and Tuesday and we still worked 8 to 11 hours. 

Management doesn’t have enough people to build the 
number of beds they want built. People want the sched- 
ule cut down until they hire enough workers. It’s been 
l rough on me. When you work this kind of hours, some- 
times you go to sleep tired, wake up tired and start back 
over again. —Black worker 
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(Continued from page 1) 

threatened.” A current woman worker said, “It’s still a 
hostile environment.” A former woman worker added 
that after the EEOC settlement “people who still work 
there were told to keep their mouths shut. If everything 
f is fine and dandy, why not let people talk?” 

There are men of good will, as well, who would silence 
the women. A trial “would have been hardest on the 
community,” said Abner Mikva, the former judge who 
negotiated the EEOC deal. “They would have heard 
women [say] how they had been abused by their fellow 
employees— men who live in the area.” 

This conspiracy of silence suppresses a difference of 
opinion, a battle of ideas, going on in that workplace 
and community, a battle which goes far beyond legal 
questions. The struggle is about what it means to be a 
woman, to be a man, to be a human being. It is about 
p- the nature of capitalist production and society. 

“What do you see for the future?” I asked a 
Mitsubishi woman worker. She answered, “I see them 
trying to put on a great big front that it’s a model work- 
place, but their main concern is building cars. People 
are numbers. There is no humanity in there.” 

The local chapter of the National Organization for 
Women sponsored a rally supporting the Mitsubishi 
women’s right to a day in court and a safe work envi- 
ronment, and held a sexual harassment workshop at 
the public library. It also established a fund for the 29 
original plaintiffs, some of whom were out of work and 
nearly homeless. Yet the NOW local spokesperson 
admitted, “The women probably do feel isolated.” 

* “[T]he relationship of man to woman cannot be treat- 

ed as a private matter.,.. That is only one more way to 
make women feel isolated and helpless. Once there is a 
Women’s Liberation Movement, the whole atmosphere 
of the country changes, so. ..you don’t feel alone any 
longer,” wrote Raya Dunayevskaya in 1970. How can we 
begin to create the ground for that type of movement 
today, so that working women won’t feel alone any 
longer and their voices will be heard? 


dating back to 1985. But if you have 10 years or less, 
those years go out the window, and your plant seniority 
begins as day one. A newly hired worker with only one 
year seniority in case of layoff would have more plant 
seniority than the transferred worker with 10 years of 
corporate seniority. 

• A lot of Delphi workers are trying to transfer to other 
plants, but there are already many high seniority work- 
ers in the corporate hiring pool who have not been placed. 
And with the closing of the Buick Riviera and Oldsmobile 
88 lines in the nearby Lake Orion GM plant, that’s going 
to put that more high seniority workers in the corporate 
hiring pool— to say nothing of the thousands more next 
year when GM closes its Buick City plant. 

On top of all of this to worry about, GM is working us 
six and seven days a week and rushing us to get out 
more and more production. We know nothing was set- 
tled with our last strike and everything is just delayed 
until September of next year when our contract runs 
out. But we can’t wait until then to start fighting. We 
have to keep on fighting every day to stop management 
from running all over us, or we just might not be around 
for next September. —Delphi woman worker 
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June 29 march opened war 

News York — Mayor Giuliani, the police department, 
and union leaders were caught completely by surprise 
back on June 29 by the mass turnout and the depth of 
anger felt by the workers on the day that became, in fact, 
a general strike in construction in New York City. The 
demonstration by some 40,000 construction workers shut 
down over 200 construction jobs, completely escaped the 
control of their union leaders, and shut down midtown 
Manhattan for the better part of the day and battled the 
cops. The cops were so scared and outnumbered they 
maced themselves. In the end, there were 38 arrests and 
dozens injured, including 20 cops. 

The demonstration had been called by the Building and 
Construction Trades Council of Greater New York to 
protest the awarding of the contract for a new 
Metropolitan Transportation Authority (MTA) control 
center, a state job, to a non-union contractor, Roy Kay. The 
next day, the union leaders were falling over themselves 
trying to apologize for the street rebellion that the demon- 
stration turned into and downplaying its numbers— the 
cops reported 40,000, the unions insisted only 20,000 of 
their members showed up! How’s that for a change! The 
unions cancelled future rallies. 

Giuliani had been so arrogant that he had even denied 
the unions an adequate sound permit and a march per- 
mit— these are the unions, which endorsed him and fellow 
Republican Governor Pataki! Denying those permits only 
made it harder for the union leaders to keep control of the 
rank and file, who couldn’t even hear them. 

This “general strike” was no accident. It comes at a time 
when there has been broad sympathy for the UPS strik- 
ers throughout the country last year, as for the GM strik- 
ers this year, against what is identified more and more as 
“corporate greed.” 

It was the young rank-and-file workers— laborers, car- 
penters, plumbers— who got impatient with the rally in 
front of MTA headquarters on Madison Avenue and 
formed their own march to the actual non-union construc- 
tion site on Ninth Avenue. According to one account, one 
carpenter jumped up on the stage, and since the leaders 
shut off the mike, he pantomimed to the crowd, “Let’s go 
to Ninth Ave,” and they took off. The union leaders tried 
to stop them but were booed and shouted down. It is these 
young workers who know it is their jobs that are at risk 
from growing non-union competition. 

What was new about this demonstration was these 
young, angry workers who are ready to take on the non- 
union threat directly and with militant tactics. They are 
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Overnite workers picket 
NLRB over criminal hours 

Memphis, Tenn. — We’re in the process of negoti- 
ating a contract with Overnite Transportation. (See 
August-September 1998 News & Letters.) Because of 
all the unfavorable rulings we’ve gotten from the 
National Labor Relations Board (NLRB), Overnite 
employees are going to picket them. One particular 
individual there, any time he hears a charge that we 
file— even if someone from the company came out and 
spit on us— finds no merit in any of our charges. We’re 
going to picket the NLRB just because of him— John 
Bowders. He’s anti-union, anti-anything that has to do 
with us. He’s even been heard to say that he hates 
unions. It has nothing to do with the Teamsters, who 
are negotiating our contract. We’re just a group of 
independent workers from Overnite Transportation. 

Now, a guy can be fired for any reason and Bowders 
doesn’t find any merit to our protest. For example, we 
have a category we call “HazMat” for hazardous mate- 
rial. If you forget to put “HazMat” in the particular 
spot for it on the manifest, when we say what is going 
on the trailer, you do need some kind of reprimand. But 
we’ve had guys fired for that. Then when people drive 
the forklift every day, they may have an accident. If a 
guy who has an accident is involved in union activity, 
he’s fired, while others who do the same thing don’t get 
fired. But Bowders doesn’t find that this is the grossest 
discrimination between people involved in union activ- 
ity and people who are not. 

The company has a policy that after 47 hours 
you will receive time and a half pay for overtime. That 
was something they gave us after the union started to 
organize. They are supposed to give overtime after 40 
hours. At one time you could work 75 hours and you 
wouldn’t get it! But after saying they agree to overtime 
after 47 hours, Overnite came up with this cop-out 
waiver of your rights to get time and a half. If you did- 
n’t sign this, you wouldn’t get any overtime, even 
though you had more seniority than the next man who 
was working 60 hours because he had signed the 
waiver. 

When they get up towards 47 hours you may come in 
and work five hours and have to go home. Our goal is 
overtime after 40 hours. If they have any kind of way 
they can wiggle around it they will; they use every 
trick, every means necessary to do it to you, and at the 
same time they’ll say, “You’re our employees, you’re 
important to us.” And then they stick the knife in. 

The NLRB has done nothing about this, even though 
it is illegal to work us more than 40 hours a week with- 
out overtime. You and I can see that something needs 
to be done. Maybe the picket won’t solve the problem 
but it will let them know that we are not satisfied, 
we’re not going to go away, and we’re not going to lay 
down and take it. 

—Black worker at Overnite 

on non-union construction 

as opposed to their sell-out leaders who have always been 
ready to cut deals with contractors as they are to the boss- 
es. But how do you take on the non-union contractors? Is 
it just a question of being more militant? Or are there 
other reasons non-union contractors have been able to 
make inroads, rooted in the concept of what a union is, 
what trade unionism is? And in that, have these militant 
young workers fully broken with the old leaders? 

What makes me ask these questions is a conversation I 
had with a Chinese construction worker: “I was at the 
rally, and I introduced a couple of the Chinese construc- 
tion workers to one of the guys I work with. And I heard 
him turn to some of the others and say, low but loud 
enough for me to hear, ‘I hope they’re in the union.’ Which 
is ridiculous! I mean you look around at the rally and 
there were almost no minorities there. Why is that? Is it 
because we don’t want to be included? Sure, we will work 
cheaper. Is it because we want to?” 

He told me that minority construction workers who 
have long been fighting racism in the industry are raising 
deeper issues than he saw addressed by anyone at that 
demonstration. “As long as their attitude is that these jobs 
belong to us because we are white men, by rights, they 
will never understand why non-union contractors are tak- 
ing over.” You created your own cheap competition, whom 
you now blame for “taking your jobs.” As long as the non- 
union workers, including immigrants and Blacks and 
women, are looked at as enemies, as “scabs,” when you 
have excluded them from your union, you will never 
understand why the unions are losing ground. 

The worker concluded: “The unions and union workers 
feel more comfortable attacking scabs than attacking the 
boss. White construction workers have been doing very 
well over the past 20 to 30 years. Now the contract 
between management and labor has been tossed aside. 
But the unions still cling to the hope that management 
will give them a decent contract. But management has 
cheap immigrant workers to exploit: Chinese, Mexican, 
Polish, Russian, Croatian. So why should they hire more 
expensive labor? They’re just being good capitalists. I 
think that Chinese workers, African-American and Latino 
workers, that are campaigning at New York University— 
against a union contractor which won’t hire women or 
minorities to build new dormitories on 14th Street — see 
the need to build up the union. By calling for inclusion and 
equal opportunity, words that scare this system, that is 
exactly what will build up the union.” 

—John Marcotte 
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Editor’s Note 

Raya Dunayevskaya presented the sixth and final 
lecture in a series of workshop/classes on “Current 
World Events and the Dialectic Method” in April 
1986. It came in the wake of Ronald Reagan’s attack 
on Libya in March 1986, and in it she deepened her 
view of Mandst-Humanism’s historic right to exist 
because of its half-century of world development in a 
“Changed World.” We reprint excerpts from this lec- 
ture in light of Bill Clinton’s recent imperialist 
cruise missile bombardments on Sudan and 
Afghanistan followed by his declaration of war (see 
editorial, page 1) and as ground for restating today’s 
need for an absolute opposite, that is, new revolu- 
tionary beginnings and the re-creation of Manrist- 
Humanism. Bracketed phrases were added by the 
editors. The lecture can be found in The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, 11532. 


Today, what faces us in these crisis-ridden counter-rev- 
olutionary times is not just “terrorism in general,” and 
not just in a single country, but nuclear terrorism. On a 
global scale, then, which new beginnings— in the 
absolute opposites of revolution and counter-revolution- 
will determine the end, not of humanity but of establish- 
ing totally new human relations? 

We have, on the one side, the unde- 
clared, ongoing civil war in apartheid 
South Africa, and, on the other, the 
magnificent Black struggles, 
which just established the first- 
ever national Black trade union, 

COSATU. At the same time, 
there were great revolutions in 
Haiti and the Philippines, as 
well as a new awakening here of 
the divestment movement and 
the great mass movements in 
Europe— as well as the opposition 
here— against the abysmal depths 
of Reagan’s Retrogressionism. 

What is as disastrous as 
Reagan’s criminal actions in his 
attack on Libya is the Reagan ide- 
ology that pollutes the air. Here is 
the President of the U.S., 
unashamedly saying, “I am also a 
contra,” and following this up with a 
blitz on Libya which he dares to call 
“self-defense” against “terrorism,” as if 
he wasn’t committing a state-terrorist 
act. 

\ With this bombing of Libya, Reagan 
Retrogressionism has reached such an abyss that 
the whole of today’s talk is entitled: 

Which new beginnings will determine the end— 
the new developing revolutions or the Reagan 
counter-revolution and its putrefaction of thought? 

There are two opposing worlds in each country— the 
rulers and the masses. The Reagan degenerate chauvinis- 
tic super-patriotism pollutes our air. Long ago, Samuel 
Johnson had the right description of such patriotism when 
he said, “Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel.” 

Just look at the concrete disgusting rationale with 
which Reagan followed the attack in the Gulf of Sidra 
with an actual attack on Kadafi’s living quarters, killing 
his 15-month-old infant and severely wounding two oth- 
ers of his children, three and four years old. Eighteen 
bombers flew, from England to drop the bombs. If anyone 
can be lower as a terrorist than Kadafi, then Rambo-on- 
the-loose, Ronald Reagan, is the one. 

It is this type of pull from the gutter imperialist poli- 
tics of nuclearly armed capitalism that makes it impor- 
tant to struggle against all rulers. And it is the enemy at 
home that Marxist-Humanism must struggle against, 
not only by being active in all mass movements and by 
solidarizing with international movements, but by the 
specificity of a totally opposite philosophy of revolution. 
The philosophy of classless new human relations is also a 
force to be projected in our daily fives journalistically as 
well as philosophically. 

* * * 

HERE ARE THE THREE MARX PRINCIPLES that 
form the ground of 1986 analyses, whether they relate to 
Workshop/Classes; or to News & Letters ; or to Volume XII 
of the Marxist-Humanist Archives [The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection] that was being finished in the 
same three months; and, of course, to the events them- 
selves as they will affect our 1986-87 Perspectives [giv- 
ing direction to News and Letters Committees]: 

1. ) Marx’s concept of history in the making. That is to 
say, recording an event both as the masses in motion are 
shaping and reshaping history and as the Marxist phi- 
losophy of revolution practices the Idea as a force, even as 
action itself is force. First, then, is history in the making. 

2. ) Inseparable from it is Dialectics. It is not some- 
thing restricted to any one historic period. The Dialectic 
Method examines every event in the context of both his- 
toric continuity and discontinuity, as well as the per- 
spective for tomorrow. 

Ib put it another way, while there is no substitute for 
action, action like theory is in itself one-sided. The unify 
of action and thought is what motivated Marx from the 
very start when Marx designated his philosophy “a new 
Humanism” and unfurled a banner not only for the over- 


throw of capitalism but for the creation of totally new 
human relations. 

Whether an event happened in Marx’s lifetime, specif- 
ically, his founding of a new continent of thought and rev- 
olution in 1844; or whether the event happened in 
Lenin’s time, 1914, and he issued the call for the trans- 
formation of an imperialist war into a civil war— what all 
Marxists singled out from Hegel was the “materialistic” 
statement that wherever there is life, there is movement, 
there is the Dialectic. 

Marx’s transformation of tfie Hegelian Dialectic from a 
revolution in philosophy into a philosophy of revolution 
led him, when the 1848 Revolutions were defeated, to call 
for “revolution in permanence.” The second principle, 
then, is Dialectics. 

3.) The third principle is the relationship of objective 
to subjective, neither as mere generalization nor some- 
thing that stops at the first negation— that is, the over- 
throw of private capitalism-imperialism, the uprooting' of 
capitalism, private or state. Rather, it analyzes the con- 
crete events inseparable from a vision of the future. This 
isn’t something Marx said only in 1844 or 1848. It is 
something Marx experienced; he lived it. The “new 
moments” in the very last decade of his life, with his 
dialectical attitude to the so-called new science of anthro- 
pology— i.e., his new appreciation of pre-capitalist soci- 
ety, what we now call the Third World— are proof of this. 

We all know what the Communist Manifesto projected 

as the world outlook 
of the newly 
n a m e d 
Communist 
League: “Let the 
ruling classes 
tremble at a 
Communist revo- 
lution. The prole- 
tarians have 
nothing to lose 
but their chains. 
They have a 
world to win. 
WORKING MEN 
OF ALL COUN- 
TRIES, UNITE!” 
Why, then, don’t we 
remember as well 
that the Communist 
Manifesto was prac- 
ticing Marx’s 1844 
proclamation of “revo- 
lutionary, critical-practi- 
cal activity,” not only 
against the ruling state- 
party, but by separating him- 
self from “the varying existing 
opposition parties”? 

In a word, why don’t we remember the battle of ideas 
in all periods? 

* * * 

IT IS HIGH TIME to detail Marxist-Humanism’s 
development because what becomes imperative in this 
crisis-ridden capitalistic-imperialistic world— and that of 
course includes both nuclear Behemoths— is Marx’s mul- 
tilinear concept of human development, be it of the indus- 
trialized world or what he called the pre-capitalist world, 
and we know as the Third World, as well as the whole 
concept of organization for that final battle, that would 
be inseparable from Marx’s philosophy of revolution. This 
of course is what we point to when we say that Marx’s 
new moments make it clear that the 1880s is the trail to 
the 1980s. But this requires concretization by this new 
generation. First we broke with all post-Marx Marxists 
and worked this out explicitly in Chapter 12 of Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution. The turning point in the global struggle for 
freedom was the recognition that the Absolute Method is 
the philosophic ground for the present world struggle for 
freedom. 

In a word, we must face what we consider the burning 
question of today— ORGANIZATION AS INSEPARABLE 
FROM THE IDEA, i.e., MARX’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
REVOLUTION, VS. THE VISAGE OF HITLER AND 
THE ONGOING REALITY OF REAGANISM. 

The visage of Hitler in South Africa extended itself to 
producing the Lesotho coup which didn’t stop Reagan 
from rolling out the red carpet for the most notorious 
mercenary, Savimbi, financed by apartheid South Africa 
which is getting very substantial help from Reagan to 
intensify their counter-revolutionary work in Angola and 
in Mozambique. This turned out to be just a “curtain rais- 
er” for the imperialistic, savage onslaught against 
Libya— which Reagan dared to call "self-defense” against 
terrorism. In truth, he is the greatest terrorist. He must 
be stopped. Nor can the activities in opposing him be sep- 
arated from the battle of ideas against this new form of 
counter-revolution. 

The relationship between the battle of ideas and our 
actions against the reactionary age we are living in may 
not seem to be connected with what sounds like such a 
mystical abstraction as Absolute Method. The truth is 
that 1953, when the world witnessed the very first ever 
revolt against totalitarian Communism, was the very 
period when I broke through on the Absolute Idea. I said 
that signified that there was a movement from practice as 
well as from theory, and this involved the whole struggle 
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for total freedom in the specific post-World War II period. 
That is exactly why, in a similar period of Prussian reac- 
tion more than a century ago, Marx called his ideas “a 
new Humanism.” All this we spelled out in our first major 
theoretic work, Marxism and Freedom, which worked out 
the continuity with Marx’s Marxism and the disconti- 
nuity which was an actual concretization for our age’s bat- 
tle for freedom. Indeed, the very first chapter ended with 
a section called “Hegel’s Absolutes and Our Age of 
Absolutes.” In a word, Absolute Method, far from being 
any metaphysical abstraction, is actually the process of 
concrete dialectical development in each age. 

The ceaseless movement of human development, 
through ever-reappearing contradictions, signifies that 
an end is really the ground for new beginnings. And new 
beginnings determine the end. 

When the turbulent 1960s ended with an aborted rev- 
olution, it became clear that Youth activity alone, with its 
disregard for theory as if it could be “picked up en route,” 
would only end in more and more aborted revolutions. We 
concretized this in Philosophy and Revolution, from 
Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao. 

To this day, neither post-Marx Marxists nor activist 
pragmatists have wrestled with the Dialectics of 
Organization: Philosophy, the “Party” and Opposite 
Forms of Organization Born Out of Spontaneity. That is 
the topic of my next book. Unfortunately it will take 
another two years to complete. All I can do here is touch 
with where I begin— with Marx’s Critique of the Gotha 
Program, written in that last decade of his fife when he 
experienced all those “new moments.” 

No Marxists understood fully this critique as it relates 
to organization, not even Lenin, who achieved the great- 
est leap on concretizing Marx’s analysis of the need to 
destroy the bourgeois state in his State and Revolution 
which unfurled the banner for the actual November 1917 
Russian Revolution. But insofar as the Party was con- 
cerned, he omitted entirely that question of Organization, 
leaving himself confined within his 1903 concept of the 
vanguard Party, notwithstanding the changes he intro- 
duced in 1905 and 1917, and hailing the spontaneous new 
forms of organization, like the soviets in 1917. 

Rosa Luxemburg, who had made a category of spon- 
taneity, likewise remained “orthodox” on the question of 
the Party and criticized Lenin only on the point of cen- 
tralization and decentralization. Who, then, took orga- 
nizational responsibility for Marx’s philosophy, not just 
of revolution “in general,” but specifically the question of 
what happens after the overthrow of capitalism? What 
Marx was pointing to concretely was that both those who 
called themselves Marxists (Eisenachists) and those who 
were Lassalleans considered that what was of the 
essence was unity, putting off or “taking for granted” the 
philosophic ground. 

In actuality, what “taking for granted” achieved was to 
make a principle of the specifically German General 
Workers Association that was nationalistic, as against 
the First International Marx headed. 

Put differently, what Marx was aiming at in the 
Critique was to tell Marxists they must not forget the 
Universal of freedom as what happens after overthrow, in 
their preoccupation with immediate activity, activity, 
activity. It is true that those last three words were from 
the 1960s, not from 1875. But the essence of what Marx 
was aiming for was expressed in that simple word that 
everyone “took for granted” they understood— labor. 

There Marx “repeated” at the very time he completed 
the French edition of Capital what he had been saying on 
labor since 1844: that labor must not remain alienated, 
that it must become a total human activity, never sepa- 
rating theory from practice.* 

The world in which we five now confronts us with all 
its counter-revolutionary actions, with the Reagan 
Retrogressionism on all fronts, including the U.S. itself 
and its “ideology,” which we must never forget that Marx 
designated as false consciousness. The putrefaction of 
thought that the Reagan Administration is exuding is 
pollutihg the air for all. 

Thai makes it all the more imperative to grasp what 
has happened in this post-World War II period since the 
movement from practice was so creative as to be a form 
of theoiy itself. Let us not forget that a form of theory is 
not yet philosophy. Rather, it is a challenge to the theo- 
reticians to end the one-sidedness of theory, as practice is 
challenged to end its one-sidedness so that theory and 
practice can create a new unity, the new relationship of 
practice to theory in order finally to reach the realization 
of philosophy. This is what Marx was working out in his 
last decade, after the defeat of the revolutions in his peri- 
od, and the fact that the 1875 attempts at organization 
put a priority on the unity rather than the principles 
which they supposedly “took for granted.” 

What is an imperative for our age is never to “take for 
granted” the Marx principles, Marx’s Universals, the 
philosophy of revolution, as the age grapples with its 
immediates. 

New forms of theory that have arisen from the sponta- 
neous mass revolts, with its challenge to the theoreti- 
cians; are exactly where Marxist-Humanism started 
when working out a new newspaper where the produc- 
(Continued on page 11) 


* A conversation with Herbert Marcuse in the late 1970s in a 
way revealed the whole relevance of that for our age, when he 
asked me what did I think of that specific paragraph in the 
Critique of the Gotha Program. 
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Essay Article 


Contemporary challenges to dialectical thinking 


by Kevin Anderson 

author of Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism 

The crucial point is not only that for every stage of 
phenomenological development there is a corresponding 
historic stage, but also that thought molds its experience 
in such a manner that it will never again be possible to 
keep these two opposites in separate realms.... No mat- 
ter what the phenomena are, thought molds the form of 
experience in a way that determines both the experience 
and the “ways in which consciousness must know the 
object as itself.” 


-Raya Dunayevskaya, 
(1973) 


Philosophy and Revolution, 


Hegelian categories are all recovered in Marxism, 
and it is no accident that they were reactualized in 
Europe around, say, the years 1917-23.... And if after 
1923 this renaissance of dialectical thought subsequent- 
ly ended, it was because the revolutionary period was 
clearly over... 

—Lucien Goldmann, “The Dialectic Today” (1970) 


We do not live in one of those 
periods, that Lucien Goldmann 
mentioned, of recovery of the 
Hegelian dialectic in Marxism 
and radical thought. Instead, 
we are in an epoch when the 
dominant intellectual currents 
all, in one way or another, 
reject the dialectic of Hegel 
and of Marx. 


THE CRUDE MATERIAL- 
ISM OF WILSON 

In his recent acclaimed 
book, Consilience, Edward O. 

Wilson, the founder of sociobi- 
ology, wants to speak of the 
unity of all human knowledge, 
albeit in a positivist sense. The 
example of dialectical thinking 
he singles out is Kant’s famous 
statement to the effect that 
“there is in man a power of 
self-determination, indepen- 
dent of any coercion through 
sensuous impulses.” 

In an attack that could as easily have been made 
against Hegel as well, Wilson writes condescendingly 
that “this formulation has a comforting feel to it, but it 
makes no sense at all in terms of material or imagin- 
able entities.” Wilson Concludes his brief treatment of 
German idealism by suggesting that if these thinkers 
had “known modem biology or experimental psycholo- 
gy they would not have reasoned as they did.” 1 He here 
falls into what Marx, in describing Wilson’s mentor, 
Darwin, had already called the “abstract materialism 
of natural science, a materialism which excludes his- 
tory and its process.” 2 3 

Tbday, Wilson’s pronouncements find their echo in 
the evocation of a Hobbesian world of innate human 
aggressiveness and acquisitiveness that we receive 
through the mass media, whether on the need to lock 
up “criminals” or to allow the accumulation of wealth 
in the “free market” to run its course. 

BOURDIEU’S MODIFIED STRUCTURALISM 

A second line of thought can be discerned, this time 
mainly among oppositional intellectuals. I refer to 
those theorists and philosophers who have opposed 
globalization, who have identified with the labor move- 
ment, and who have even in some cases attacked the 
established trade union bureaucracy and the leftist 
political parties as class-collaborationist. 

The famous French sociologist Pierre Bourdieu is a 
prime example. He organized an intellectual network 
supporting the workers during the great 1995-96 
strikes against the former conservative government, 
and has since then antagonized the new social democ- 
ratic government of Lionel Jospin as well as the 
Communist Party with his pronouncements. In a 
recent manifesto, “For a Leftist Left,” 2 he and other 
French intellectuals have counterposed the movement 
of the immigrants and the unemployed in the streets 
to the policies of Jospin and Tony Blair, who accept the 
logic of the world market. 

However, Bourdieu also keeps his distance from 
Marxism and has been extremely hostile to all forms of 
idealism as well. For example, listen to how he attacks 
Jean-Paul Sartre, who had once written, in one of his 
finest passages: 

“For it is necessary to reverse the common opinion 
and acknowledge that it is not the harshness of a situ- 
ation or the sufferings it imposes that lead people to 
conceive of another state of affairs in which things 
would be better for everybody. It is on the day that we 
are able to conceive of another state of affairs, that a 
new light is cast on our trouble and our suffering and 
we decide they are unbearable.” 4 



Pierre Bourdieu 


1. Edward O. Wilson, (New York: Knopf, 1998), pp. 248-49. 

2. Marx. Capital, Vol. I, trans. Ben Fowkes (London: Pelican, 
1976), p. 494. 

3. Pierre Bourdieu, “Pour une Gauche de Gauche,” Le Monde, 

April 8, 1998, p. 1. 


Here, Sartre is arguing for the crucial importance of 
the idea of freedom as the pre-condition for a genuine-, 
ly revolutionary transformation. In his critique, 
Bourdieu points correctly to the problematic nature of 
Sartre’s concept of “choice,” but then he digs himself 
into a hole, dismissing Sartre’s entire statement as a 
form of idealism that is “devoid of objectivity.” 5 

Bourdieu defines his central category, the “habitus,” 
as “the durably installed generative principle of regu- 
lated improvisations.” The habitus “produces practices 
which tend to reproduce the regularities immanent in 
the objective conditions. ..while adjusting to the 
demands inscribed as objective potentialities in the sit- 
uation” (p. 78). Bourdieu explicitly puts forward the 
habitus as an alternative' to the notion of “the future 
conceived as an ‘absolute possibility’ [ absolute 
Moglichkeit ] in Hegel’s sense” (p. 76). 

The habitus is supposed to be less one-sided than 
Levi-Strauss or Althusser’s “structures,” but really isn’t 
as different from structuralism as Bourdieu’s adher- 
ents claim it to be. 5 For example, even where Bourdieu 
does discuss dialectics, he is so dismissive of freedom, 
consciousness, and the human subject that the only 
time he can bring himself to refer to freedom is as “con- 
ditioned and conditional free- 
dom” (p. 95). His stress is on 
the structures of domination, 
not on how to overcome them 
Bourdieu has had a growing 
influence in radical social 
thought in the 1990s, not only 
in France, but globally. This 
influence will not be lessened 
by the appearance in French 
this summer of his latest book, 
Male Domination. 

‘EVERYDAY LIFE’ VS. 
DIALECTICS 

Members of a third strand of 
theorizing, these also found on 
the Left, are dissatisfied with 
the over-emphasis on struc- 
ture in Bourdieu and others. 
They say we need to look also 
at “agency,” a more scientistic 
term often used today instead 
of “subject” or “humanism.” 
Recently, two American sociol- 
ogists summed up some of 
these critiques of Bourdieu when they criticized him for 
giving “selective attention to the role of habitus and 
routinized practice” and for viewing “human agency as 
habitual, repetitive, and taken for granted.” While they 
say they want to focus on “the constitutive creativity of 
human action,” the alternative they espouse is not the 
dialectic of Hegel or Marx, which they do not even men- 
tion. Instead, they identify with American pragmatism 
which, they claim, grasps human creativity by focusing 
on everyday life as a process of self-constitution. 7 

Of course, we need to remember that, alongside their 
belief in incremental change and pragmatic discourse 
- rather than revolutionary ruptures, the founders of 
pragmatism first embraced and 
then broke decisively with 
Hegel. William James, for exam- 
ple, in his famous book, A 
Pluralistic Universe, singled out 
Hegel’s Absolutes for particular 
attack, terming the latter’s phi- 
losophy a form of “vicious intel- 
lectualism” because of Hegel’s 
search for truth as opposed to 
the multiple truths of a rela- 
tivistic world view. For his part, 

John Dewey wrote of “abso- 
lutism versus experimental- 
ism.” 8 In the continuing hostility 
today to all absolutes, including 
even Hegel’s magnificent 
Absolute Idea, we can still feel the effects of these cen- 
tury-old arguments. 

However, it should also be noted that this particular- 
ly American form of philosophy was never uncontested, 
any more than structuralism and post-structuralism 
have been uncontested in France. As Raya 
Dunayevskaya stated in her 1985 Wayne State 
University Archives lecture, in the period “of the 
1930s... far from pragmatism and American thought 
being one and the same, Marxian dialectics was very 
much on the scene.” 5 

4. The existing English translation of Sartre’s Being and 
Nothingness by Hazel Barnes (NY: Washington Square Press, 
1966, p. 561— in all editions, it occurs on the third page of the 
chapter “Being and Doing: Freedom”) totally garbles this pas- 
sage, and it had to be translated anew for Bourdieu’s book. 

5. Pierre Bourdieu, Outline of h Theory of Practice, trans. 
Richard Nice (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1977, 
orig. French edition 1972), p. 74. 

6. For a critical discussion of Bourdieu from inside the French 
Left which does place him as a structuralist, see Fran£ois 
Dosse, History of Structuralism (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1997). 

7. Mustafa Emirbayer and Anne Mische, “What Is Agency?,” 
American Journal of Sociology 103:4 (January 1998), pp. 963, 
969. 

8. For a summary of this history, see Richard J. Bernstein, 
“Why Hegel Now?,” Review of Metaphysics 31:1 (September 
1977), pp. 29-60. 


Nor is pragmatism as a political or philosophical 
alternative limited to America, where we have seen the 
pragmatist philosopher Richard Rorty attack the 
dialectic while also advocating that we support the 
AFL-CIO uncritically in the name of unifying the 
American Left. 

Pragmatism has also been extensively adopted by 
the Critical Theorist Jurgen Habermas. Listen as well 
to newly elected German Social Democratic Prime 
Minister Gerhard Schroder, recently dubbed a “prag- 
matist” by the New York Times for accepting the “reali- 
ty” of the so-called free market and the need to cut 
social benefits. Explicitly attacking Hegel’s concept of 
dialectical reason in which philosophy critiques reality 
and anticipates new stages of freedom, he also stated: 
“I’ve had to give up the old Hegelian idea that when 
theory and reality clash, reality is wrong” ( NYT , 
9/4/98). Of course, if we follow Schroder down that road, 
we give up the notion of theory as pointing to an alter- 
native to the world of the given. 

KOSIK’S DIALECTICAL CRITIQUE OF THE 
‘PSEUDOCONCRETE’ 

These three very different perspectives, scientific 
positivism, Bourdieu’s modified structuralism, and 
pragmatism, each exemplify, albeit in different ways, 
what the Czech Marxist Humanist Karel Kosik once 
called the false world of the pseudoconcrete. All three of 
these currently fashionable perspectives not only avoid 
the specific historical circumstances of human thought 
and action, but also and more importantly, deny that 
“thought molds experience” in a liberatory manner, as 
Raya Dunayevskaya wrote in Philosophy and 
Revolution , 15 

This year, as we celebrate the 30th anniversary of 
Prague Spring, it is worth noting that, already in the 
first edition of that book in 1973, Dunayevskaya had 
referred to Czechoslovakia as the place where East 
European Marxist Humanism had reached “its most 
rigorous philosophic development” (p. 258). With 
respect to his concept of the pseudoconcrete, she once 
wrote: 

“...so very universal is our alienated world that the 
brunt of Kosik’s attack— the world of the pseudo-con- 
crete (Kosik’s great philosophic contribution)— is exact- 
ly the brunt also of our attack, and not only when we 
talk against the Left not measuring up to the challenge 
of the time but when we put ourselves to the test 
of the objective situation, and the subjective 
demands of Marx’s new continent of thought 
demanding ever new concretizations .” 11 

In the famous discussion with which he begins his 
book. Dialectics of the Concrete, Kosik calls the pseudo- 
concrete “the collection of phenomena that crowd the 
everyday environment and the routine atmosphere of 
human life.” This is the world “of man’s fetishized prax- 
is (which is not identical with the revolutionary-critical 
praxis of mankind).” 12 Of course, Kosik is no Platonist 
and recognizes, as does Hegel in his discussion of “illu- 
sory being” [Schein] in the Science of Logic, that there 
are links between the fetishized world of the pseudo- 
concrete and the dialectically concrete. 

However, Kosik warns us: “Dialectics is... the oppo- 


Even where Bourdieu does discuss dialectics, 
he is so dismissive of freedom, consciousness, 
and the human subject that the only time he 
can bring himself to refer to freedom is as “ 
conditioned and conditional freedom ” His 
stress is on the structures of domination, not 
on how to overcome them. 


site of doctrinaire systematization or romanticization 
of routine ideas” and that dialectics “therefore has to 
abolish the apparent autonomy of the world of imme- 
diate everyday contacts” (p. 6). 

We cannot recover and develop such a dialectical cri- 
tique of society and thought today without taking a 
plunge into the fullness of Hegel’s dialectic, which Marx 
once called “the source of all dialectic.” 13 The rejection 
of, or silence toward, Hegel and the dialectic in so much 
of contemporary thought makes it extremely difficult for 
oppositional movements to conceptualize an alternative 
to the present alienated, fetishized world of everyday 
life under capitalism. We need to open ourselves to the 
dialectic, to be unafraid to allow it to mold our experi- 
ence in a critical, revolutionary manner. 


9. Raya Dunayevskaya, The Myriad Global Crises of the 1980s 
and the Nuclear World Since World War II (Chicago: News & 
Letters, 1986), p. 5. 

10. Dunayevskaya, Philosophy and Revolution: From Hegel to 
Sartre and From 'Marx to Mao (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1989, orig. 1973), p. 9. 

11. Dunayevskaya, Dear Colleagues letter of Sept. 10, 1978, 
p. 1. 

12. Karel Kosik, Dialectics of the Concrete, trans. by Karel 
Kovanda with James Schmidt (Boston: D. Reidel, 1976, orig. 
Czech edition 1961), p. 2. Further pagination directly in the 
text. 

13. Marx, Capital, Vol. I, p. 744. 
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VOICES FROM WITHIN PRISON WALLS 


When I received 
the book Voices from 
within the Prison 
Walls I read it 
through without even 
going to chow. The 
need to develop new 
human relations is so great in prison and 
out that it demands solidarity in all 
aspects of life. Your paper points this out 
in great detail in the U.S. and the whole 
world. This book does the same thing 
within the prison walls. 

Some are afraid to rock the boat to 
make waves. They say it can’t be done 
and that I am only one person. But when 
you look at history you see it was often 
only one that made things happen. It 
started with one. One proven idea and 
theory. When many believe many will 
join. Inside and outside we all suffer 
dehumanization, demobilization, delib- 
eration. This new book of Voices from 
within the Prison Walls makes you feel 
you are living it. It is extraordinary, 
remarkable insight. Prisoner 

Texas 

* * * 

Greetings from the bowels of a federal 
gulag where I am held hostage with hun- 
dreds of thousands of victims of dracon- 
ian federal drug laws and the mandatory 
minimum their injustice entails. As a 
result of my enslavement, I have become 
increasingly disillusioned with the cur- 
rent political, social and economic trends 
of the world, and the U.S. in particular. I 
am reaching out for insight, support and 
comradeship. - 

Down but not out 
Virginia 

* * * 

Voices is forceful writing, vivid and 
truthful. If the purpose is to portray a 
scene accurately you have done mar- 
velously well. If you have another pur- 
pose it is not so obvious. I don’t think the 
proselytizing at the end helped or hurt. 
As a whole it is something to be proud of. 
But the writing shows you already know 
that. Prisoner 

Texas 

* * * 

Robin Lucas won an unprecedented 
settlement against the federal prison 
system for being “offered” for rape by 
guards at Dublin. She spoke of the 
importance of that case to an audience in 
San Francisco. It is still impossible for 
her to utter the word “rape.” Yet she 
wanted to tell us that she had spoken up, 
complained about the situation, which 
resulted in much more brutal rapes and 
beatings. She is willing to put herself 
through speaking about it because she 
doesn’t want it to happen to any other 
woman. 

The $500,000 was never her goal. She 
wanted the rules change to make any 
sexual contact between a guard and a 
prisoner illegal. Nobody was prosecuted 
for raping her because there was no 
proof it was not “consensual.” 

Urszula Wislanka 
California 

* ’ * * 

Your center-page ad for the prisoners’ 
pamphlet in the Aug.-Sept. issue reflect- 
ed the powerful contents of the pamphlet 
itself: dramatic and riveting. I am 
pleased that I followed your suggestion 
and bought two of them, one for myself 
and one for you to send to a prisoner who 
would not otherwise be able to get one. 

Supporter 

Detroit 

* * * 

I concur with your position against 
Imperialism and Kapitalism. Being a 
political prisoner kolonized in Indiana 
prisons and opposing all the contradic- 
tions existing in the conditions inside 
prison, I feel the social forces — the pro- 
letarian struggle outside and the strug- 
gle to expose wage slave labor on the 
inside — share a common dynamic. That 
is why it is imperative for the outside 
and inside to concretize an alliance with 
each other. Black Prisoner 

Indiana 

* * * 

We need to share our situation and set 
the stage for support in our struggle.' 
Recently the director of. the Iowa 
Department of Corrections stated that 
Iowa has a serious gang problem in its 
nine prisons. He named the “Mexican 
Mafia and biker gangs” as two of them. 
The director repeatedly used the term 
“divide and conquer” as needed to gain 


control. 

There is absolutely no truth to gangs 
running any of Iowa’s prisons nor to 
gangs being a serious problem in the sys- 
tem. There has been a history of divide 
and conquer tactics used in Iowa prisons. 
Staff have staged fights between races 
and gangs and guards have communicat- 
ed hate messages through the popula- 
tion. While no prison system may be 
completely free of some kind of conflict 
between prisoners, the only serious prob- 
lem Iowa has had is with the unprofes- 
sional conduct of prison officials in inten- 
sifying disputes. 

Prisoner 

Iowa 

* * * 

The mother of a 28-year-old man who 
died at South Central Correctional 
Center in Clifton is suing the private 
management company, Correctiofis 
Corp. of America, for his death because 
of their penny-pinching on medical costs. 
A federal judge ruled that there was 
enough evidence to take the case to a 
jury. Meanwhile, the company reported 
$462 million in earnings in 1997, up 58% 
from the previous year, and $54 million 
'in net income, an increase of nearly 75%. 
Everything D. A. Sheldon has written 
about the “Prison Industrial Complex” is 
true. 

Outraged 

Tennessee 

* * * 

Most sections of Ibices should be well- 
known to anyone confined. But there 
was one section that made me very 
angry. The section on “Sexual abuse and 
the unique circumstances of women pris- 
oners” was shocking to me. After 21 
years of doing time, I didn’t think any- 
thing could do that. But I was wrong. 

It gave me a much greater under- 
standing of the stress a friend of mine 


Readers' Views 


ORDER YOUR 
COPY NOW!! 



$10 for the pamphlet + a one-year 
subscription to News & Letters 

$6 for those already with a sub 
(includes cost of postage) 


doing time in a Women’s Facility in 
Texas must be facing daily. When I had 
got together enough money to pay for my 
own sub last year (even though I had 
been given a donor sub) I sent enough 
extra for a gift sub to another prisoner 
and had asked that it go to a woman 
prisoner rather than someone in a male 
facility. Reading this section made me 
realize that as soon as I can get a few 
extra bucks together, I will send enough 
for you to send her a copy of this 
pamphlet. 

Prisoner 
■ Wisconsin 

Editor’s note: Our donors’ fund has 
been established for making both sub- 
scriptions and this pamphlet available to 
those who cannot pay for them. We want 
to thank all our readers who have made 
donations for both. 

* * * 

D.A. Sheldon made an extraordinary 
statement when he wrote: “We must find 
a middle ground of revolutionary 
humanist thought, wherein we show" 
respect for the oppressed, while strug- 
gling against the oppressor.” If the mid- 
dle is revolutionary, than the ultimate 
must indeed be a new humanist society. 
Because “revolutionary” is unseparated 
from “humanist thought” he shows us 
the power of the idea of freedom and the 
vision of a new society. 

Another Marxist-Humanist 
for freedom 
Memphis 


Sheldon is speaking to what we all feel 
and experience but do not always have 
the words to say. It’s important to me 
that women are singled out and that 
they speak for themselves. If this pam- 
phlet can get into prisons it will be 
heard. It sparked something in me. I was 
sparked to do something when I first got 
out of prison several years ago, but life is 
hard and I lost some of my spark. 
Reading this I got my spark back. I am 
anxious to get more active again. 

Dana Ryan 
* California 


STRUGGLING FOR OUR 
RIGHTS 

There was some initial conflict in the 
national gay and lesbian march planned 
for the year 2000. The Human Rights 
Campaign takes a conservative approach: 
and wants to focus on issues like gays in 
the military or gay marriage. It’s pretty 
top-down and concentrates on fundrais- 
ing and lobbying. Those more to the left 
want a more grassroots, challenging, 
approach in coalition with other move-; 
ments. I myself don’t see a conflict 
between these approaches. We need 
both. Gay activist 

Memphis 

* * * 

At the end of September, the FCC shut 
down Free Radio Memphis. We provided 
music the mainstream commercial sta+ 
tions didn’t, as well as news concerning 
such topics of the Multilateral 
Agreement on Investments, the situation 
in Chiapas, radical ecological activism; 
labor’s struggles, women’s liberation and 
general communily concerns. We never 
interfered with other stations and oper- 
ated on a very low clean signal. The only 
rules we broke were those created in 
1978 by the FCC at the behest of 
National Public Radio which made com- 
munity stations broadcasting under 100 
watts illegal! 

Two FCC agents, backed up by three 
U.S. marshals, had a warrant for all 
equipment owned by our Constructive 
Interference Collective. We call it a 
State-ordered theft and a clear violation 
of our right to freedom of speech. But th|e 
airwaves of Memphis will be liberated 
again, on the night ghouls stir and the 
dead rise again. 

Down but not Out 
Memphis 


TODAY’S LABOR 
MOVEMENT 

When I read your article about what 
was and wasn’t settled in the GM strike, 
I came to the conclusion that it didn’t 
settle anything. The future of young and 
old workers alike looks bleak. The so- 
called union officials of the UAW have 
convinced me that the the AFL-CIO 
bureaucrats are all a bunch of labor fak- 
ers, like the ones I heard called that by 
the old Wobblies when I was growing up. 
I’ve been active ^ith the unions evjer 
since. I’d like to see changes made 
toward building a working class revolu- 
tionary movement on a mass scale like 
we were trying then. I continue |to 
believe that there is only one race, the 
human race, and within the human race 
there is only one class working toward 
that, the working class. 

Still a Wobbly Revolutionist 
Minneapolis 

* * * 

GM is making another “lean apd 
mean” move, announcing that it will 
close out the production of the Buick 
Riviera and Oldsmobile 88 by the end of 
the year. Some 1,400 workers at the 
Orion Township plant will be affected, to 
be added to the 2,000 at the Buick Oity 
plant in Flint also slated for closure. It’s 
another example of the GM-UAW idea of 
cooperation to clear the air for “friendly” 
contract negotiations next year. 

Auto worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

The long-delayed Teamsters unjion 
presidential election has been approved 
by a Federal judge, who set Nov. 4 as Ithe 
date to send out ballots and a Dec. 3 
return date, for 1.4 million Teamsters’ 
union members to choose from three can- 



didates: James Hoffa, who had been 
defeated by Jim Carey in the 1995 elec- 
tion; Tom Leedham, head of the union’s 
warehouse division; anti John Metz, pub- 
lic employee division director. A lot of 
rank-and-file members are afraid Metz’ s 
candidacy could split the anti-Hoffa vote 
and give him the victory, which would 
result in a return to his past corrupt and 
pro-Republican practices. 

Observer 

Detroit 

* * * 

A recent NLRB decision upheld the 
position of the Detroit newspaper strik- 
ing/locked-out workers that manage- 
ment was responsible for unfair labor 
practices and ordered the papers to 
rehire all the laid-off workers, even if it 
meant laying off replacement scabs. 
They were supposed to give them back 
pay for more than three years, when the . 
strike began. Management appealed the 
decision and the NLRB could reverse the 
decision, but that is not expected. 
Meanwhile, demonstrations by the 
locked-out workers have increased with 
protests at the newspaper offices, homes 
of executives and other public places 
where they appear. 

Strike supporter 
Detroit 

* * * 

I spoke with workers here who are 
building all the new roads and are get- 
ting half of the prevailing wages. There’s 
a story to this. These guys are brought 
up from Mexico to do these jobs in 
Detroit and all over the state, and the 
contracts are bid for $22 an horn- but 
they get only $10. 

Labor activist 
Michigan 


LIFE AND 
DEATH 
QUESTIONS 
IN NIGERIA 


I was very impressed with Lou 
Turner’s article on Nigeria’s disastrous 
falling apart. I would like to see more on 
what any Nigerian opposition is doing. I 
have been reading Saro-Wiwa’s deten- 
tion diary. It is powerful reading. He 
comes across as a real multi-culturalist, 
for self-determination of the oppressed 
minority within an oppressed group as 
the basis of refiguring a democratic 
Nigeria. What is particularly interesting 
is his emphasis on clearing the mind as 
the first act of liberation. He was a suc- 
cessful businessman but his identifica- 
tion is not with the Ogoni elite but the 
masses. His appreciation of their think- 
ing, despite the utter destruction of their 
land and culture, is remarkable. There 
are parts which remind me of Fanon, 
The ecological destruction there makes it 
a matter of life and death now. This is 
the human, living reason why radical 
change in Nigeria must not be put off. 

Shelley 
New York 


BRITISH RADICALISM 

At a two-day conference at the London 
Public Records Office on “Radicalism and 
Unrest in Britain 1790-1914” a lot of the 
research was based on government spy 
reports and there was an impressive talk 
on Chartist poetry. The spies in the pot 
houses, it seems, rescued some good 
poems that couldn’t find publishers. 
There was also useful material for my 
Helen Macfarlane research. Dorothy 
Thompson spoke on “Labor History” and 
in discussion the point was made that 
left historians hadn’t done the Red 
Republicans much justice. I presented 
Thompson with a paper I had just done 
on Macfarlane which she accepted gra- 
ciously. She is the world’s leading 
authority on Women and Chartism. 
Later I attended a conference on 
“Marxism, the Millennium and Beyond” 
to present a 5,000-word paper on 
Macfarlane. It was basically what N&L 
published in May 1997 plus a critique of 
the Gareth Stedman- Jones school of 
anti-history. Dave Black 

Britain 
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READERS LOOK AT THE WARS OF THE FUTURE 


The “war of the future” the U.S. said 
it was declaring after the bombing of 
Afghanistan and Sudan means that we 
now have a permanent war to go along 
with the permanent restructuring we 
have already been seeing. If terrorism is 
going to be the currency in the world, 
the U.S. is going to be the chief at that 
too. As the disintegration of living condi- 
tions continues all around the world, the 
backstabbing and double crosses are 
endless. Saddam becomes the enemy 
who is saved in the name of stability 
from the revolutionary opposition from 
below. Taliban, created as a lethal force 
by the CIA, is now bombed. The U.S. 
which just bombed Taliban then tells 
Iran to respect their sovereignty. It all 
underscores the need to project a totally 
new society. 

Marxist-Humanist 
Oakland, Calif. 

* * * 

The consensus today is that the war of 
the future is going to be things like the 
Oklahoma bombing. They forget that 
Russia has 20,000 nuclear weapons. 

Observer 

California 

* * * 

Every year tens of thousands in this 
country are shot down, beaten to death, 
suffocated, or suffer police abuse short of 
death. This brutality mostly targets 
Blacks, Latinos and other peoples of 
color. But as economic and social repres- 
sion deepens, poor whites are also 
affected. I hope Oct. 22 will see large 
numbers coming out on marches, rallies, 
teach-ins and other forms of protest in 
cities across the U.S. Many of us will 
wear black in memory of the victims of 
police violence. In Detroit the protest 
will be at the City-County building 
downtown, at 4 PM. 

Protester 

Detroit 

* * * 

For four and a half centuries the 
world has been periodically disturbed by 
contentions between progressives seek- 
ing revolution and reactionaries seeking 
to restore former social relations. In the 
past people knew what their grievances 
were. Now we are in a position to know 
the causes. 

Progressive 

California 


Thanks for your interest in helping 
immigrants. We want to tell you about 
five Ecuadorans who drowned crossing 
Lake Nicaragua on their way to be 
smuggled into the U.S. Others are in jail 
or disappeared during their exodus from 
misery and unemployment. This neo-lib- 
eral world keeps tightening the noose 
around desperate people until it falls 
with the elemental force of blind col- 
lapse. If before then we can’t unite with 
revolutionary consciousness, then des- 
peration and hunger will be a certainty. 
I would like to know more about Raya 
Dunayevskaya in order to write an arti- 
cle about her directed to women here. 

Revolutionary feminist 
Ecuador 

* * * 

Is there any hope of fundamental 
change now that the rulers are planning 
terrorist attacks of “our own” which is 
bound to mean increased retaliation? 
The conservative patriots, flag wavers, 
Pentagon, CIA and weapons manufac- 
turers are determined to create a justifi- 
cation for their existence. It is out of con- 
trol. Where is the massive protest need- 
ed? Without it, we are increasingly 
threatened by fascism here and every- 
where the U.S. imperialist bully is free 
to roam. Longtime socialist 

Wisconsin 

* * * 

The War Resisters League had called 
for a demonstration in Washington on 
Oct. 19 to be called “A Day Without the 
Pentagon” as a protest against the bloat- 
ed U.S. military budget and its interna- 
tional and domestic costs. That was 
even before President Clinton’s decision 
to use military force in Afghanistan and 
Sudan.' We hope thousands of activists 
will join us at the Pentagon on Oct. 19. 
Readers who are interested can call 212- 
228-0450. Anti-war activist 

New York 

* * =fc 

I appreciated the July issue of N&L for 
the look at world economics and the 
poverty that is running rampant due to 
the U.S. having its hands in other peoples’ 
economies. Across the world, people are 
pointing their fingers at the U.S. It’s 
about time the American people, myself 
included, look at our own country the way 
the rest of world does. Kind Lady 

Tennessee 


At a two-day workshop here on glob- 
alization, I made good use of the 
Perspectives draft you published in the 
July N&L. It was appreciated even by 
those who are not in'general agreement 
with our viewpoint because it has con- 
nected the process of globalization with 
the worldwide crisis of capitalism that 
has now become permanent. What is 
also appreciated is our standpoint that 
any talk of an alternative must take into 
account the unreformable and uncon- 
trollable nature of capitalism. 

Arvind Ghosh 
India 



MARKING HIROSHIMA 
DAY IN INDIA 

The Aug. 6 rally at Nagpur was a suc- 
cess although it was small compared to 
those in other cities. The rally in 
Calcutta was one of' the liveliest in 
decades with more than 7,000 belonging 
to hundreds of organizations — anti- 
nuke forums, women’s organizations, 
the people’s science movement, workers 
groups marching and singing against 
the war-mongering ruling classes of 
India, Pakistan and the other nuclear 
powers. It culminated in a public meet- 
ing with anti-war poems and speeches, 
all charged with a revolutionary spirit. 

The ruling Left parties in West 
Bengal had organized a separate, much 
bigger rally in Calcutta, where the 
papers reported four million participat- 
ed. But despite the huge turnout it was 
lackluster and dull. The reason is clear, 
these parties have not taken a clear 
anti-nuclear stand. Their real objection 
to the nuclear testing in India is that the 
right-wing BJP has taken all the credit. 
Their opposition is only against what 
they call the nuclear imperialism of the 


five nuclear powers. I am sending you 
photos taken during the Nagpur rally. 

Revolutionary 

India 

• 

WHO READS N&L ? 

Prior to having read your material, I 
had never heard of Raya Dunayevskaya, 
but then you have probably never heard 
of me. At age 80, 1 have spent the last 50 
plus years as a staunch believer in 
Marxian Socialism and a dedicated advo- 
cate of DeLeonist philosohy. I find your 
approach refreshingly different and 
sound. I have also found myself to be a 
“minority of one” almost everywhere I go, 
so I am inclined to participate beyond my 
enclosed subscription. You are not located 
all that far from South Bend. I want to 
help, and will. New subscriber 

Indiana 

• 

AN APOLOGY TO 
OUR READERS 

We greatly regret that the last lines of 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s article on page 4 
of the August-September issue were 
dropped in the printshop. That article, 
taken from our archives to mark 30 
years since the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, was the Editorial 
Statement originally written on Aug. 4, 
1968, just before the invasion took place. 
The final lines of that article should 
have read: The reporter from Prague 
whom we print in this special issue of 
News & Letters rightly stresses that the 
events he describes are but the first act 
of a live drama whose ending cannot 
possibly be known in advance. Show 
your solidarity with Czechoslovakia! 


THE SCANDAL OF STARR 

If it is true, readers might be interest- 
ed in what’s circulated on the Internet 
about what Kenneth Starr said in 1987 
on a “60 Minutes” interview with Diane 
Sawyer: “Public media should not con- 
tain explicit or implied descriptions of 
sex acts. Our society should be purged of 
the perverts who provide the media with 
pornographic material while pretending 
it has some redeeming social value under 
the public’s ‘right to know.’” , 

Oh the mellifluous tones of hypocrisy! 

Interested bystander 
Tennessee 



Books 

By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 
□ Marxism and Freedom: From 1776 until Today 


1988 edition. New author’s introduction $17.50 

□ Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to Sartre and 
from Marx to Mao 

1989 edition. New author’s introduction $14.95 


□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution 

1991 edition. New author’s introduction. Foreword by 
Adrienne Rich $12.95 

□ Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 

Reaching for the Future (1996 edition) $15.95 

Q The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 
Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two 
Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Contains “Presentation on Dialectics of Organization and 
Philosophy of June 1, 1987,” and 1953 “Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes.” ...$3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

By CHARLES DENBY " 

□ Indignant Heart. A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya 

: $14.95 

By KEVIN ANDERSON 

□ Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism: A Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin’s studies of Hegel $1 5.95 

. Pamphlets 

□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. Includes “A 1980s 
View of the Two-Way Road Between the U.S. and Africa” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya, and “Black Caucuses in the Unions” by 
Charles Denby $2 


□ UlVt'li Voices from within the Prison Walls 

by D. A. Sheldon. Prisoners’ views of (in)justice system and 

organizing from within $8 

For pamphlet plus donor copy for a prisoner $16 

□ Harry McShane and the Scottish Roots of Marxist- 

Humanism by Peter Hudis $3 

□ Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 

'Civilization' (Expanded edition) $5 

□ Marx Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff $2 

□ The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1 949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya i. $2 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S.: A History 
of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .50 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1 980s and the Nuclear 
World Since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

First English translation $2 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1.25 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto, and American Black Thought 

by Lou Turner and John Alan $3 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 

□ Dos. ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ News and Letters Committees Constitution 

, ,.32<t postage 


□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog 

A full list of publications (includes many not listed here) 
available from News and Letters Committees. ...55$ postage 

Archives < 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection. ..$4.50 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist-Humanism: 
A Half Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels available from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, MI 48202 $165 

Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual published 
10 times a year. (Request information about gift subscriptions) 

$5/year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77,1977-84,1984-87,1987-94 $23 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from University Microfilms 
International, 300 Zeeb Rd., Ann Arbor, MI 48106. N&L as well 
as other Marxist-Humanist literature is available on audio tape. 

' Mail orders to: 

News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren St., Room 707, Chicago, IL 
60605, Phone (312) 663-0839 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. Please 

add $1 for each item for postage. Illinois residents add 7% sales 
tax. 
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Black/Red View 


Aaron Chapman, 
unsung movement hero 


by John Alan 

Marx’s concept of revolution —great masses in motion, 
in spontaneous forward movement— is not something that 
can be “made” from above.— Raya Dunayevskaya, 
Philosophy and Revolution 

Aaron Chapman— a veteran civil rights and labor 
activist and once a member of News and tetters 
Committees— died in August after a long period of ill- 
ness. He was one of the millions of unsung heroes of the 
Civil Rights Movement who made it such a powerful 
movement. Although his family decided not to hold a 
public memorial service to commemorate his more than 
60 years of activity in the African-American civil rights 
and labor struggles, those who knew him soon got on 
the phone to recall the many years of his unstinting 
activity. 

Chapman didn’t go South during the great moments of 
the Civil Rights Movement. He remained in San 
Francisco to fight the indigenous racism of that liberal 
city. This was not a deliberate personal choice on his part, 
but was caused both by the emerging Black revolution 
and the location of his large flat in the Haight-Ashbury 
district of San Francisco. These two contingencies literal- 
ly converted his flat into a permanent place to hold fund 
raising rallies to support the Civil Rights Movement in 
the South. Those fundraising events were compelled to 
confront the existing racism in San Francisco, that is, the 
exclusion of Black workers from certain types of jobs by 
employers and “lily white” trade unions. 

Chapman and an informal group of friends took on the 
task of eliminating that type of racism. They organized 
and supported picket lines against the lily white” hiring 
practices of the downtown department stores and Mel’s 
Drive-In restaurants. 

Personally, Chapman led a year-long picket line in 
front of the Woolworth’s at Powell and Market streets, 
where every day hundreds of tourists from around the 
world watched as they waited to get aboard San 
Francisco’s famous cable cars. Woolworth’s finally gave in 
and hired Black women as sales persons and waitresses. 

Breaking down the racist wall erected by the 
Association of Independent Cab Drivers proved to be a 
harder case. A colleague of Chapman’s, during protest 
activity against that organization, was sued for five mil- 
lion dollars. This was a frivolous suit, later thrown out of 
court. Nevertheless, as a legal maneuver, it succeeded in 
preventing direct mass action against the cab drivers’ 
organization. Thus no real victory over racism was 
achieved at that time. 

Of course, the full history of Chapman’s activities can’t 
be summarized in this column. But neither can any of his 
activities be absolutely separated from the ideas of the 
many speakers who spoke in the large living room of his 
flat. They were also activists with an ideological perspec- 
tive. Among those speakers were Robert Williams, who 
was for Black-armed self-defense. Williams, the author of 
Negroes With Guns, received a warm welcome. There was 
also William Worthy from the “Fair Play For Cuba” 
Committee and a group of Trinidadian labor leaders who 
touted the progressive social conditions of oil workers in 
their newly independent country. African students from 
newly liberated African countries were frequent visitors 
and speakers during the ‘60s. Finally, there was Leslie 
Alexander Lacey a Black intellectual who was close to 
the Socialist Workers Party and later a Black nationalist. 


Black World 


(Continued from page 1) 

to the lighter races of men in Asia and Africa, in America 
and the islands of the sea.” 

The explicit reference to DuBois’ formulation came out 
of a “debate” that arose during the first meeting of the 
Advisory Board for Clinton’s Race Initiative between 
Board chairman, Duke University Black historian John 
Hope Franklin, and Board members Linda Chavez- 
Thompson, the Latina Executive Vice-President of the 
AFL-CIO, and Angela Oh, a noted Korean- American 
lawyer who served as Special Counsel to the California 
Assembly Special Committee on the Los Angeles Crisis 
(i.e., the 1992 LA rebellion). 

Chavez-Thompson commented that the “classic 
American dilemma has now become many dilemmas of 
race and ethnicity,” and Angela Oh argued for the need to 
“go beyond” the discussion of racism affecting Blacks 
“because the world is about much more than that” and the 
Initiative must look toward “the next horizon.” lb this 
Franklin responded: “This country cut its eye teeth on 
racism in the black/white sphere... [The country] learned 
how to [impose its racist policies on] other people at other 
times...because [it had] already become an expert in this 
area.” In fact, despite its widespread attribution to Black/ 
white race relations, the original import of DuBois’ apho- 
rism recognized the multiracial character of the color line. 

However, the more illuminating reference was Linda 
•Chavez-Thompson’s allusion to Gunnar Myrdal’s historic 
study of American race relations, An American Dilemma. 
For it is precisely Myrdal’s moralistic framework of bridg- 
ing the gap between the promise of the so-called 
“American creed” and America’s racist reality without in 
any fundamental way transforming the capitalist system 
that bred the “dilemma”, that most informs the perspec- 
tives and recommendations of the Race Initiative report. 

Of course, there is no President more prone to moraliz- 


Lacey worked with Chapman in preparing many of the 
fund raising events. Later it turned out that he was the 
polar opposite of Chapman, the activist-worker. Lacey 
wrote in his autobiography. The Rise and Fall of a Proper 
Negro, that “Black people are hopeless, downtrodden, the 
results of mass exploitation. They are alienated from 
themselves and their families, suspicious, materialistic, 
cynical, and like most other Americans, hopelessly prac- 
tical. Also they are anti-intellectual, or to put it a better 
way, they are anti-people, against ideas and concepts 
they vaguely heard about but which have had little sub- 
stantive effect upon their lot. When a leader, or one who 
wants to lead, comes to preach his brand of freedom, 
authentic or otherwise, he does not usually understand 
the faces of the men who stand before him” (p. 242). 

Clearly Lacey shows that he had no respect for the 
thoughts or the actions of the Black masses. However, his 
disdain for the Black masses reveals a source of the ret- 
rogression in the Black freedom movement, that is, the 
inability of its middle-class leaders to understand the 
intrinsic revolutionary urge in Black mass revolt to cre- 
ate a nonracist, nonexploitative society. 

Chapman, on the other hand, could be considered a 
pure activist; yet he did not look upon theory or philoso- 
phy as a thing outside his activity. No doubt this is why 
he sponsored, in his busy flat, a reading of Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy and Revolution. He brought 
his friends to every meeting. Some were interested in the 
ideas and others were hostile. 

Later, Aaron Chapman did drift away from News and 
Letters Committees for a number of private reasons, but 
the original bond sealed during the struggle was never 
broken. He always, until his death, supported News and 
Letters. 


Editor’s note: Below we print excerpts from an inter- 
view about the Black Radical Congress with Tamara 
Jones, a Black lesbian feminist working in New York City 
with the Audre Lords Project on issues of police violence 
as they affect queer people of color, and with the newly 
founded organization, Caribbean Pride. 

I was really energized by the Black Radical Congress. 
It was the first time of which I am aware that a Black 
left organization was from the start affirming gay and 
lesbian identities, not just in the spirit of toleration but 
right in its principles of unity and at the center of its 
political analysis. 

But it’s not all a bed of roses. Even in the BRC there 
is a need to educate organizers about how lesbian and 
gay issues impact the work they’re doing. There is a 
need to educate people about homophobia and how it 
expresses itself in Black communities. As a Lesbian and 
Gay Caucus, we’re thinking about working with some of 
the other BRC caucuses and groups. .We have to insure 
that the BRC is for the liberation of ALL Black people. 
We have a role to play in this, by pushing people to think 
about sexuality and its relationship to our politics. 

The Congress gave us a starting point in building a 
left organization where the starting premise is lesbian, 
gay, bisexual and transgender visibility and the central- 
ity of gender and sexual identity to any political analysis 

Clinton’s Race Initiative 

ing rhetoric on everything from race to personal redemp- 
tion than Bill Clinton. In the most Myrdalian tone, the 
report sonorously states that “as difficult as it may be to 
acknowledge the darker side of our history, we strongly 
acknowledge and appreciate that at every stage of the 
struggle to close the gap between the promise of our demo- 
cratic principles and our policies and practices, Americans 
of every race worked side-by-side to move the Nation clos- 
er to the realization of that promise.” 

What this moralizing view of race in America is meant 
to obscure is the darker side of our history being made 
today by Clinton and the right-wing Congress. In the sec- 
tion on “Welfare Reform and Race,” there is not the slight- 
est criticism of Clinton and the Republic-led Congress’ dis- 
mantling of welfare for the working class poor. Instead, 
the report sounds positively triumphal that “Welfare rolls 
have fallen 37 percent since the President took office in 
1993 and 27 percent since the enactment of welfare 
reform (sic) in 1996.” 

Even on the totalitarian practices of racial profiling and 
the racial disparities in drug sentencing in the criminal 
justice system, the report couldn’t even muster the 
“moral” courage to recommend that these racist practices 
be unequivocally abolished. 

In all, Clinton’s Race Initiative report documents the 
progress of and barriers to a growing non-white, multi- 
ethnic America’s achievement of the middle-class 
“American dream.” Questions of ghetto and barrio pover- 
ty, of economic underdevelopment of Native American 
reservations, of the c riminaliz ation of immigrants, and so- 
called welfare “reform’s”— all essentially formations of 
punitive government policies that persist under Clinton- 
come down to recommending that the poor help and trans- 
form themselves rather than the power structure chang- 
ing or abolishing itself. Clinton’s Race Initiative, in other 
words, has only initiated more of the same. 


Oakland police brutality 

Oakland, Cal. — Some 30 Oaklanders joined an 
equal number of organizers from PUEBLO (People 
United for a Better Oakland) and BACON (Bay Area Cop 
Observation Network) for a noontime rally on Aug. 28 in 
front of the Alameda County Courthouse to demand that 
the district attorney conduct a criminal investigation into 
an Aug. 21 “caught-on-tape” incident of Oakland Police 
brutality. The amateur video, shown on local TV news, 
captures an officer stomping bank robbery suspect Troy 
Barnes, 33, in the groin as he lay 
supine, bleeding from multiple gun- 
shot wounds, surrounded by several 
officers. In a weak, tired voice 
Barnes’ mother thanked demonstra- 
tors for their support and reported 
her son was in the intensive care 
unit at Highland Hospital. 

A Black woman yelled through a 
bullhorn, “The image is very haunt- 
ing: a mob standing over the blood- 
soaked body of an African-American 
man. The kick to the groin was meant as punishment 
and torture. Mobs of men like this used to castrate Black 
men.” A Black businessman reminded listeners that 
although Oakland has a Black city manager, a Black 
mayor, a Black police chief and Black city councilmen, 
Blacks continue to be abused. 

As a small delegation entered the Courthouse to meet 
with the DA the rest of the protesters boarded a gaudy, 
multi-colored bus for a short ride to Mayor-elect Jerry 
Brown’s live-work compound. While tunes such as 
“What’s Goin’ On” blared through the enhanced PA sys- 
tem and passengers shouted out the windows, waving 
picket signs showing an enlarged freeze frame of the 
“stomping,” the bus made its way past the OPD 
Administration Building and curious pedestrians along 
the route. Now and then horns would honk or people 
would raise a fist in solidarity. — D.M. 


we develop. This is why I found the tone of Angela Ard’s 
article in the Nation (July 27/Aug. 3, 1998) so disap- 
pointing. It failed to capture the energy, the commitment 
and the radical alternative that was present at the 
Congress. I found it to be a one-sided story that dis- 
counted the BRC’s relevance at a time when the Right is 
dominating public discussion. 

As one of the speakers at the “Fighting Homophobia” 
workshop, I found that two points were especially well- i 
received. People are hungry for ideas and concrete guide- 
lines about how queer people of color’s organizations can 
work with nonqueer people of color’s organizations. We 
talk about coalitions, but we don’t always know how to 
form or sustain them. I spoke about our successful expe- 
rience at the Audre Lorde Project working as the only 
queer-identified group among the five grassroots organi- 
zations forming the Coalition Against Police Brutality, 
which organized Racial Justice Day 1998 to protest 
police brutality and racist/homophobic violence in com- 
munities of color. Also well-received was our analysis of 
police Violence which sees it as attempts by the state to 
control the spaces in which we live, work and play. 1 
People are looking for ways to talk about these issues in 
ways that are accessible without losing their complexity. 
When you start talking about how homophobia, racism, 
sexism, and classism interact and reinforce each other, 
things can get very complicated. 

I also participated in the Black Radical" Congress 
Feminist Institute which was held one day before the 
official start of the Congress. Originally we thought we 
would be happy if 30 people attended. We found there 
were never fewer than 50 in the room at one time, from 
8 a.m. to 6 p.m., with a total of about 75. Among other 
things, we discussed definitions of patriarchy, looking at 
how it expresses itself in Black organizations and in the V 
Black community. One example is the Afrocentric idea of 
“complementarity,” the belief that Black men have their 
special role to play and that Black women have theirs. In 
the rhetoric of Black nationalism and Black culture, this 
is very Black. So if you’re a feminist and queer, your 
Blackness is automatically questioned under this belief 
because you’re violating your assigned sexual role. 

One thing that impressed me throughout the 
Congress was the strong alliance that formed between 
the Feminist and Lesbian/Gay/Bisexual/Transgendered 
Caucuses. There were moments in which someone from 
the Feminist Caucus would address issues of gender and V 
sexuality, followed by someone from the Lesbian and 
Gay Caucus addressing sexuality and gender. This was 
powerful because there are so few models of organiza- 
tions with strong commitments to fighting both sexism 
AND homophobia. National feminist organizations are 
still scared to deal with issues of sexuality, afraid to be 
painted with that brush. And sexism persists in too 
many queer organizations, especially among gay men. 

This is partly because the Right has gotten very good 
at shaping the public conversation, not just at the 
national but at the local level through their grassroots 
organizations. Many left organizations are just respond- 
ing to the conservatives, rather than taking the lead in ^ 
envisioning and enacting new ways of struggling for jus- 
tice that are not built on traditional practices that sup- 
port injustice within our own ranks. Too many leftists 
are afraid of losing mass support so they don’t suggest or 
do anything that isn’t already familiar. But we need to 
create a politic that reflects and responds to the many 
changes and new developments that have taken place in 
our communities over the last few decades. 


Queer perspectives on Black Radical Congress 
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Indonesian upheaval led by students, poor 


New York — Edwin Gozal, a leader in the 
Indonesian pro-democracy and student movements, 
spoke on tour in the U.S. in August. He began with a 
question posed to him recently 
by an East Timorese friend: 

Why has the military regime 
not yet fallen? He answered by 
discussing the strengths and 
weaknesses of the pro-democra- 
cy movement. 

Its strength, he said, lies in 
its leadership by students and 
the urban poor. The students, 
who were instrumental in the 
ouster of dictator Suharto in 
May, continued to organize dur- 
ing their summer break. Many 
industries in Jakarta are on 
strike, and strikers, including 
the flight attendants from the 
national airlines, joined the 
democracy demonstrations. 

Blind people who were tricked 
out of the money due them by 
Suharto-controlled charities 
joined. In the countryside, poor 
farmers are seizing and occupy- 
ing the land that was taken 
from them by Suharto’s family. In both urban and rural 
areas, corrupt officials are being pushed out of office by 
mass protests. 

The weaknesses in the movement, Gozal said, are 
opposing tendencies on the questions of abolishing the 
military in government vs. giving it some seats in par- 
liament; whether to allow East Timor independence and 
possibly Aceh and Irian Jaya (West Papua); demanding 
only elections vs. more thorough reforms; whether there 
should be restrictions on the parties that can run for 
office; and discrimination against ethnic Chinese. 

Gozal and others have strong evidence that the vio- 
lence inflicted on the ethnic Chinese and urban poor 


during the May rebellion was planned, instigated and 
orchestrated by the government. He did not discuss it 
further, but world-wide interest has arisen in the burn- 
ing, killing and rapes of ethnic 
Chinese at that time. There 
were even protests by women’s 
and student groups in Beijing 
Aug. 17— the largest demon- 
strations there since 
Tiananmen Square in 1989 and, 
of course, illegal. They were 
protesting both the horrible vio- 
lence and their own govern- 
ment’s muted response. 

•Recently the Indonesian gov- 
ernment has denied that the 
rapes occurred and tried to dis- 
credit the international cam- 
paign against them. But 
numerous eyewitness accounts 
and victims’ testimonies attest 
to the truth of the horrors. 

Due to the Asian financial 
crisis, close to half the coun- 
try— 100 million people— will 
soon be living below the official 
poverty line. Even before the 
country’s economic collapse, 
45% of the one-year-olds were malnourished, and condi- 
tions are much worse now. The 70 multinational corpo- 
rations who did business with the Suharto family 
remain in the country and are taking advantage of the 
economic collapse to buy up stock and land. 

Indonesia has the fourth largest population in the 
world, and if its mass movements prevent the govern- 
ment from complying with IMF demands for greater 
and greater austerity measures (read: impoverization), 
they can trigger others to defy the IMF and spark a new 
global order. The East Timor Action Network/U.S. is 
urging people to write Congress to cut off military aid 
and IMF funding to Indonesia. — Ann e Jaclard 



Students in Jakarta, who sat in at parliament 
in September, shout anti-government slogans 
at the gate. 
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The U 


which spread to other cities and towns, came to a 
halt with the U.S. strike. 

At home in the U.S. we were immediately warned by 
no one less than former Secretary of State Lawrence 
Eagleburger that the new “war of the future” means 
rethinking “our whole concept of civil liberties.” The 
Black community lives every day knowing that they are 
subject to the tactics of a police state any time the 
authorities consider it necessary. We have now been fore- 
warned that this is what may be in store for all the forces 
that get in the way— Blacks, women, and labor. The last 
of these has begun to flex its muscles in the many sig- 
nificant labor actions in recent months from headline- 
grabbing strikes at General Motors and Northwest 
Airlines to the scores of small local actions few ever read 
about. 

THE WARS AT HOME 

Of all the deep crises that are now being buried by the 
putrid flood from Washington, the deepest continues to 
be the racism that pervades the land. It is more than a 
fitting metaphor to say that even the report of the 
President’s year-long panel on race relations, released 
Sept. 19— the same day the Republicans won release of 
the videotaped testimony given to Grand Inquisitor 
Kenneth Starr’s grand jury— was totally drowned out. 
While clearly inadequate to the kind of measures needed 
to end racism, the board did support affirmative action. 

The dire need for action to prevent the Right from 
totally dismantling affirmative action can be seen in the 
effects California Regent Ward Connerly’s anti-affirma- 
tive action movement is exerting in Washington State. 
Passage of Initiative 200 there could give momentum to 
more than 10 other states where such initiatives have up 
to now been stalled at the ballot boxes. The recent and 
under-publicized overturning of a Houston vote last 
year supporting affirmative action raises a foreboding 
trend by reactionary judges simply canceling elections 
where affirmative action proponents have won. 

While the forms America’s deep racism takes are 
countless, we have to confront the fact that even the hor- 
ror committed earlier this year by three white suprema- 
cists who lynched James Byrd Jr., a Black man in Jasper, 
Texas, was no isolated incident. That was confirmed by 
the march and rally in Las Vegas, Nev., at the end of 
August, to protest the murder there of two anti-racist 
skinhead youth, one Black and one white, evidently 
because they were best friends in the cause against neo- 
fascist racism. 

All of the attempts to smother these real issues 
come at a time when the “booming economy” we 
were supposedly enjoying in this country has not 
inspired confidence in our immunity from the con- 
tagion of the economic collapse of half the world 
economy. A better measure of our “booming” econ- 
omy instead is its increasing two-tier nature. 

Another measure of that is that two years after so- 
called welfare “reform,” federal figures released in 
August show that 1.7 million recipients found jobs 
between 1996 and 1997, but many more than that num- 
ber were dropped from the rolls. Nobody has been able to 
answer how they are surviving, but it has been suggest- 


.S.’s ‘war of the future’ 


ed that they may account for the ever-increasing rise in 
people showing up at homeless shelters. Add to that the 
brim-full prisons across the land. In Mississippi where 
fewer than 2,000 were behind bars in 1972, that number 
is expected to reach 20,000 by 2002. 


TO THIS BARBARISM WE POSE THE NEW SOCI- 
ETY 

In their vain effort to txy to solve the intractable crises 
of capitalism all rulers resort to militarism, as witness 
the history of World Wars I and II. This trend offers 
frightening illumination of today’s events, from Russia to 
our own land, discussed in the lead article of this 
month’s News & Letters. The rapid move to the far Right 
in this country is a clear warning of what may lie ahead. 

There is no question that the Christian Coalition has 
every intention of using and aiding the current sexual 
McCarthyite frenzy in Washington to shape our future in 
their image. Their agenda is clear in everything from 
their well-funded newspaper ad campaign attacking 
gays and lesbians, to their drive to make the midterm 
elections in November a “referendum on values,” to their 
scathing denunciation of the “immorality” of the majori- 
ty of Americans who, the polls show, do not share their 
conviction that Clinton should resign or be impeached. 

At a time when a permanent “war of the future” has 
been declared on alleged foreign “terrorists” while the 
bombings of abortion clinics continue unabated, as in 
North Carolina this month— at a time when the “values” 
we are asked to defend include the perpetuation of the 
vilest racism, homelessness, and imprisonment of vast 
numbers of our population— we stand on the principle 
we established at our birth: To the barbarism of war, 
we pose the new society. 

To give voice to that new society trying to be bom we 
established News & Letters in the midst of McCarthyism, 
and spelled out in our Constitution: “ News & Letters was 
created so that the voices of revolt from below could be 
heard not separated from the articulation of a philoso- 
phy of liberation.” 

It is why we ask you to help us increase our circulation 
of this only Marxist-Humanist journal in the land to help 
us help that new world come to be. 
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Whither Congo? 

The revolutionary victory in the Democratic Republic 
of Congo was an expression of the desire of the African 
masses for total political, economic and social freedom. 
The AFDL (Alliance of Democratic Forces for the 
Liberation of Congo-Zaire), under the leadership of 
Laurent Kabila, became a product of this social move- 
ment, uniting almost all the progressive forces in the 
country with the aim of total liberation of the Congo from 
imperialism and social injustice. 

The contradictions within the alliance did not wait 
long to surface as Mobutuism continued to challenge the 
revolution. It did not take long for the rotten culture of 
corruption and nepotism built under the rule of former 
dictator Mobutu to reach the bureaucracy of the AFDL. 
The AFDL lost contact with the people who fought for the 
revolution. This happened so quickly that one can argue 
that Kabila had a hidden agenda. Progressive forces 
began to demand that power be given to the people. 

From day one of the Congo revolution there 
were signs that reminded us of the many revolu- 
tions that were fought, won and lost on the African 
continent. The attack on the women is unfortu- 
nately very typical of pan -Africanism . How the 
women should behave seems to be more important 
to them than how to better the lot of those hard- 
working women and create ground for their par- 
ticipation in the advancement of the revolution. 

Other left forces were left aside, some of their leaders 
constantly harassed. At the international level the AFDL 
was opening contacts with state leaders whose interests 
were in contrast with the aspirations of the Congolese 
people. The relationship between the Kabila government 
and the Sudanese terrorist state was perhaps the most 
heartbreaking, not only for the Congolese forces, but for 
the left forces throughout the continent. 

Kabila was concentrating state power in his own hands; 
discontent was growing within the masses. The progres- 
sive Left had no other choice but to put a challenge to the. 
growing arrogance of Kabila. But instead of exposing the 
contradictions to the masses and allying with them, the 
opposition forces turned to Uganda and Rwanda, which 
were more worried about the confrontation between the 
AFDL and imperialist interests. Since Uganda had 
become a mouthpiece of international capital in the 
region, it was desirous that the alliance fall apart. 

The difference between the alliance forces that 
brought Kabila to power and the present alliance 
against Kabila is not the leaders; the difference lies 
in the composition of the alliance. The forces of 
Mobutuism are playing a great role in the military 
activities. The credibility of the alliance is reduced 
by this fact and the interests of Uganda and 
Rwanda. There are also other genuine forces that 
are not part of this alliance, and it will be interest- 
ing to see how they will advance their struggle. 

The involvement of Angolan forces is a mixture of eco- 
nomic and military interests. Zimbabwe, which has 
invested so much in Congo, has much to lose with the 
disappearance of Kabila. Angola has now the chance of 
binding the hands of the Kabila government to seriously 
fight’ against the interests of UNITA in that country. 

The fighting in Congo has become very intense. In my 
view our stand should be directed towards the interests of 
the Congolese people. It is not a question of choosing 
between leaders. The grounding of the revolution in 
Congo came much faster than some of us would have 
believed, and this, again, happened from within the 
movement itself. The forces that are in this alliance 
betrayed the spirit of the revolution by not relying on the 
masses, but turning to external forces that have other 
interests. This is not the end of the revolution in Congo. 
The masses inevitably will rise again to take the affairs 
of their country into their hands. 

— Ba Karang, Sept. 5, 1998 

‘We don’t want war!’ 

San Francisco — Friday, Aug. 21, a day after the 
U.S. cruise missile attacks on Afghanistan and the Sudan, 
300 protesters jammed the intersection of Powell and 
Market streets. Intermingled with the protesters were vis- 
itors waiting to catch the cable car to the city’s myriad 
tourist traps. Many of them listened attentively as spea- 
kers of every ethnicity and age stepped up to the mike to 
express their outrage. Even the opposition paid attention 
as evinced by one man who shouted “Bullshit!” after 
Richard Becker of the International Action Center (IAC) 
reported the pharmaceutical plant destroyed in Khartoum 
supplied 50% of the medication used in the Sudan. Based 
on her recent trip to Iraq Gloria La Riva, also of the IAC, 
speculated on the widespread, longlasting effects of such 
devastation on children and the elderly. 

One speaker scoffed at the Clinton administration’s 
claim that the attacks were an act of self-defense on behalf 
of U.S. embassies around the world. He told the crowd, “I 
don’t have an embassy anywhere in the world. None of 
them represents anything I stand for.” A University of 
Califomia-Berkeley law student from the Middle East 
responded to mainstream commentary on the cowardice of 
terrorists who use remote control detonators by pointing 
out the tactic of launching cruise missiles from a safe dis- 
tance of up to 1,000 miles. He asked, “Who are the cow- 
ards? Who are the terrorists?” 

The demonstration concluded with a raucous march to 
the San Francisco Chronicle / Examiner building a few 
blocks away. Both dailies featured articles supporting the 
missile strikes. If the incessant chant “We don’t want your 
racist war!” wasn’t loud enough in front, it was deafening 
in the alley between the two sections of the building. 
Surely the occupants heard us that time. — D.M. 
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Russia’s nose dive exposes capitalism’s global turmoil 


(Continued from page 1} 

amount of capital flowing to developing countries quadru- 
pled between 1988 and 1996. Yet this did nothing to either 
improve living conditions or enable capitalism to recover 
from the economic crisis of the mid-1970s. 

According to the UN’s Human Development Report for 
1998, over a billion people have been left out of the growth 
of the past decade. Inequities between rich and poor have 
worsened: 20% of the global populace accounts for 86% of 
its consumption. The 225 richest people on earth have a 
combined wealth of $1 trillion— equal to the annual 
income of the poorest 47% of the world, or 2.5 billion peo- 
ple. Among the 4.4 billion in developing countries, three- 
fifths lack basic sanitation, one-third have no safe drink- 
ing water, one-quarter have inadequate housing, and one- 
fifth are undernourished. 

Instead of resolving any of this, the free flow of capital 
led to a buying binge by corporate elites, who soaked up 
financial capital out of all proportion to what could be pro- 
ductively absorbed. The inflow of funds rapidly outpaced 
the growth in the production of value. When the resulting 
speculative bubble burst in East Asia, investors took their 
money and fled. This led to an economic meltdown, which 
has spread to Russia and Latin America. The default on 
Russia’s debt so scared investors that they pulled their 
capital out of countries like Brazil. Between Sept. 1-4 $6.7 
billion of capital fled Brazil, leaving it with depleted for- 
eign currency reserves, skyrocketing interest rates, and 
falling output. 

This meltdown now threatens to engulf the U.S. and 
Europe. Much of the growth in corporate profits in the 
U.S. over the last decade came from their investments in 
Third World nations. With this source of profit now erod- 
ed, corporate earnings and the stock market are declining. 
If the stock market drops far enough, it could lead to a 
drop in consumer spending and a severe recession. At the 
Federal Reserve’s annual meeting of the world’s central 
bankers at Jackson Hole, Wyo. last month, some admitted 
privately that global economic conditions are the worst 
they’ve ever seen. 

Financier George Soros told Congress on Sept. 14: “The 
global capitalist system is coming apart at the seams.” 
Allen Sinai, a prominent economic analyst, said: “This is 
off the radar screens in terms of severity. It is the single 
most negative economic event since the Great Depression 
in the U.S. It is laced with every type of financial crisis 
and instability that has ever shown up. While there are 
some brilliant minds working on it, no one can deal with 
it.” 

To see how threadbare is the response of the rulers to 
all this, we need to focus on the land which is in the most 
dire straits of all— Russia. 

PRIMAKOV: RETURN OF THE OLD 

Primakov became Russia’s prime minister after the 
Communist-dominated parliament rejected Yeltsin’s 
effort to appoint Viktor Chernomyrdin. Primakov says the 
state will play a greater economic role by printing rubles, 
propping up unprofitable industries and deferring pay- 
ment on its foreign debt. 

Primakov’s entire career has been closely tied to a cen- 
tral pillar of the state apparatus— the secret police. After 
working as a KGB agent in the Middle East, he became 
an advisor to Gorbachev on Arab affairs. After the collapse 
of the USSR he became the head of a renewed KGB and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs under Yeltsin. He is close to 
genocidal rulers Saddam Hussein in Iraq and Milosevic in 
Serbia. 

Primakov has appointed Yuri Maslyukov, former head 
of the USSR’s central planning bureau, as deputy prime 
minister in charge of the economy, and Leonid Albalkin, 
Nikolai Petrakov and Oleg Bogomolov as his economic 
advisors. They first got to know each other when they 
were brought together by Yuri Andropov, Russia’s leader 
from 1982 to 1985. 

Andropov tried to combat Russia’s low labor productiv- 
ity by combining greater “labor discipline” with some mild 
market reforms. His efforts, as well as those of Gorbachev, 
failed to put a dent in the problem. Yeltsin proved an even 
greater failure. Low productivity remains the central 
problem afflicting Russia’s economy. Having run out of 
ideas about what to do next, its rulers have returned full 
circle to figures who predominated in Andropov’s era! 

Though no one is proposing a return to the state- direct- 
ed economy which prevailed before 1991, Primakov is 
abandoning the approach imposed on Russia by the U.S. 
and the International Monetary Fund (IMF). The IMF 
demanded that Russia cut government spending, sell off 
public assets, and raise interest rates to attract foreign 
investors. This only contributed to a massive economic 
breakdown. 

Since 1991, Russia’s gross domestic product (GDP), has 
dropped by 55% — nearly double the contraction that 
occurred in the U.S. during the Great Depression. Three- 
fourths of the populace lives on less than $100 a month, 
and a quarter live below subsistence levels. Half of the 
labor force receives its wages late, in kind, or not at all. 
Many workers have not been paid in years. The govern- 
ment owes 77 billion rubles to its employees— a third of all 
the money in circulation. 

This is leading to growing unrest. Coal miners have 
camped out in Moscow demanding that wages be paid and 
working conditions be improved. Doctors and teachers 
have also gone on strike; they were last paid in February. 
Workers from the nuclear industry have also joined in the 
growing protests. 

The Communists are trying to take advantage of this 
by calling for major protests on Oct. 7. Yet many inde- 


pendent unions are refusing to participate in the protests 
so long as they are dominated by the Communists and 
their national chauvinist bedfellows— which include 
monarchists, anti-Semites, and outright fascists. As 
Andrei Isayev, a leader of an independent union, said of 
the Communists, “Their deputies have failed to adopt a 
single socially significant law in the interests of the 
workers.” 

The growth of unions independent of the government 
and the Communists represents a major threat to all sec- 
tors of the ruling class. In many cases its members open- 
ly denounce capitalism. They are beginning to make the 
idea of revolution once again thinkable in Russia. 

Ib stem the tide, Primakov promises to print more 
rubles to pay workers’ wages. Yet the Russian state is so 
fractured and crisis-ridden that it lacks the power or 
resources to do much about the 
situation. 

The reason lies in the complexi- 
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ties of Russia’s econo- 
my. The pundits say 
that workers are not 
being paid because the 
government fails to col- 
lect taxes. In fact, it col- 
lects plenty of taxes. 
Government revenue is 
equivalent to 33% of 
GDP, a figure higher 
than in the U.S. The 
problem is not that 
taxes aren’t collected, 
but that they are paid in kind instead of in cash. In 1997 
40% of all taxes paid to the government were in nonmon- 
etary form. Major industries report that 70% of their 
transactions are through barter. Most workers who do 
receive wages get most of them in the form of goods, which 
they then have to exchange for food and clothing. 

The reason for this descent into a largely noncash econ- 
omy is that enterprises are not creating enough value. 
Production has declined so much that Russia is not pro- 
ducing enough exports to obtain the hard-cash currency 
needed to run the economy on a monetary basis. Instead 
of producing additional value, much of industry produces 
less value than it uses up in the process of production. 
This leaves enterprises unable to pay taxes or wages. 

In a word, the failure to pay wages and taxes is not the 
cause, but the result of a deeper problem: the productivi- 
ty of labor is so low that more value is consumed in pro- 
duction than is created! 

There is no more striking indication of this than the 
decline in capital investment. Capital investment fell 92% 
between 1991 and 1997. Net productive investment is 
negative. This means the amount of new capital being 
invested is not enough to replace worn-out plants and 
equipment. Deterioration of such magnitude and persis- 
tence has never occurred before in an industrial society. 

To stem this downward plunge Russia would need to 
obtain huge amounts of hard currency through vastly 
increased exports, massive private loans, or Western aid 
on the scale of the Marshall Plan. None of this is remote- 
ly feasible given the present state of the world economy. 
The decline in capital, investment will not only continue, 
but is likely to deepen even further. 


PROFIT AND LOSS IN RUSSIA 

What explains this incredible process of decomposition? 
Tb answer this, we must probe into the continuities as 
well as discontinuities in the conditions which prevailed 
before and after the Communists were forced from power 
in 1991. 

As Raya Dunayevskaya showed, Stalinist Russia was 
part of a new stage of capitalism which arose in the 
1930s— state-capitalism. Despite the regime’s claims of 
being “socialist,” she showed through a rigorous analysis 
that Stalinist Russia operated according to the law of 
motion of capitalism. Nevertheless, she noted that some 
features of Russian state-capitalism were unique to it. 
One key difference centered on the meaning of profit. 

She wrote in “The Nature of the Russian Economy,” 
“Profit... does not at all have the same meaning in Russia 
as it does in classical capitalism. The light industries 
show greater profit not because of the greater productivi- 
ty of labor, but because of the state-imposed turn-over tax 
which gives an entirely fictitious ‘profit’ to that industry ” 
In Russia’s centrally state-planned economy, she said, 
“capital does not migrate where it is most profitable, but 
where the state directs it.” 

Throughout the reign of Stalin and his successors, the 
state directed capital to the manufacturing sector. Yet 
because of low labor productivity this sector did not gen- 
erate profit sufficient to warrant such massive invest- 
ment. The result is that the growth of the manufacturing 
and military sector was obtained by eating up assets pro- 
cured from other, more profitable sectors of the economy 
That explains how Russia could emerge as such a 
“mighty” industrial-military power while being so back- 
ward in agriculture and basic consumer goods. 

So what changed with the collapse of Communism? 
Central planning is gone, so the state no longer directs 


capital investment to various sectors. Meanwhile, manu- 
facturing remains an unprofitable, low-productivity 
industry, ;in part because of the exorbitant costs and risks 
that would be needed to modernize it. As a result, to the 
extent that capital can now migrate through the mecha- 
nism of the market, it does not end up in production. This 
helps explain the incredible decline in net capital invest- 
ment iri Russian industry. 

All this is bad enough, but the situation is compounded 
by the feet that the collapse of Communism did not 
involve any basic change in class or production relations. 
The Communist ruling class simply announced its con- 
version to the “free market” retained its control over 
industry, and became heads of the “privatized” enterpris- 
es. As a result, a new financial oligarchy arose which, 
along with the state, controls key sectors of the economy. 

Through this web of connections between the state and 
private oligarchs enough revenue is shifted over to manu- 
facturing to keep factories from closing. Though workers 
are not being paid, most are not being laid off; unemploy- 
ment remains at basically its 1991 level. 

But why do they do this? In any “normal” capitalist 
society, unprofitable industries are simply allowed to go 
under. So why not in Russia? 

One reason is spoken to in one of the most important 
insights of the Marxist-Humanist theory of state-capital- 
ism— its contention that the low productivity of Russian 
labor is not a sign of the workers’ “backwardness,” but 
rather of their revolt. Because they are so exploited, 
whether under the Communist or the “free market” sys- 
tem, the Russian workers resist by holding back on pro- 
duction. The prospect of resistance is never far from the 
minds olf the rulers. They fear that if they close down 
unprofitable industries the resulting mass unemployment 
will set off a social upheaval beyond their control. 
Therefore, the rulers continue to prop up the manufactur- 
ing sector from complete collapse— even though it con- 
sumes more value than it creates. 

Fearful of revolt, but unwilling to “throw good money 
after bad,” Russia’s rulers have been buying time by gut- 
ting its fixed capital— factories, machines and the like. 
The value of commodities normally includes a portion that 
enables the capitalist to replace the fixed capital that has 
depreciated, worn out, in the process of production. But 
due to the decrepit state of Russian industry, the value of 
its products is commonly too low to cover their costs of 
production. Not enough value is being produced to 
replace, much less expand, the capital stock. These losses 
are being dealt with, and covered over in part, through 
the device of strip mining the productive stock of the coun- 
try instead of maintaining it. 

In a word, even though they operate at a loss, the rulers 
keep the factories running because the magnitude of cap- 
ital in manufacturing is high enough to enable them to 
make money by effectively selling off the productive stock 
of the country. 

Primakov can print more rubles to pay salaries, but 
that will only lead to hyperinflation in the absence of new 
production. He can crack down on criminals and the bank 
accounts of the rich, but that can be only a temporary 
solution. Without redressing the crisis in value produc- 
tion, the system will sink deeper and deeper into crisis. No 
Russian ruler from Stalin on has managed to redress this, 
and there is every reason to think things will only get 
worse under Primakov and his successors. 

FOR THE ABOLITION OF CAPITAL 

Russia is in many ways a special case, as many of its 
conditions do not exist elsewhere. But the events there 
contain many lessons for us. 

That some rulers now talk of capital controls, state 
intervention, and even international Keynesianism after 
all the hoopla about free markets and open borders should 
come as no surprise, since the underlying state-capitalist 
character of the world economy has not changed over the 
past decade. Capitalism has often tinned to the state to 
try to resolve its problems, and will surely do so again. 

The danger is that those opposing capitalism will mis- 
take the turn back to the state as a “progressive” one. We 
now see this in some leftists who are quietly rejoicing over 
the chaos in Russia on the grounds that it proves the 
emptiness of the free market. 

That the free market is empty there is no doubt. But 
what many fail to notice is that those promoting a state- 
directed policy are even more reactionary than the free 
marketeers, friee market advocates in Russia like Gaidar 
are pretty awful, but the Communists, generals, and out- 
right fascists waiting to take over are even more reac- 
tionary. The same is true of those promoting national-cap- 
italist solutions in the U.S., as seen in the likes of Pat 
Buchanan. 

As Rohini Hensman said at a recent meeting on global- 
ization in India, “Given the current degree of integration 
of the world economy, delinking it in order to pursue a 
path of national capitalist development would only be 
achievable, if at all, by a terrifyingly authoritarian state 
subscribing to all the jingoistic jargon of the far right.” Of 
course, as Pinochet’s Chile showed, the “free market” is 
also no stranger to an authoritarian state. 

Given that the far Right in Russia will have access to 
20,000 nuclear warheads, this is no time to fall for the 
illusion that statism is an alternative to the market. 
Instead of arguing over whether capital should be dis- 
tributed through the market or the state, it is high time 
to prcjject perspectives for the abolition of capital. That 
is not only the one way to get out of the crisis, it is the 
only Way to ensure the survival of the planet. 
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Giuliani attacks Black youth march 


New York— Mayor Giuliani violently attacked the 
Black community of New York before, during and after 
the Million Youth March Sept. 5, and 
protests against his racist and ille- 
gal imposition of a police state in 
Harlem are still going on. 

The mayor declared war on Black 
self-determination by denying a per- 
mit to hold the event in Harlem, and 
when a federal court said he could 
not, he had 6,000 cops “lock down” 

Harlem that day. Those people he 
y had not scared into staying away by 
his predictions of violence had diffi- 
culty reaching the rally. The closest 
subway stops were closed, and the 
streets were barricaded from 116th 
to 125th streets. The police misdi- 
rected people as to which streets 
were open, forcing them to walk long 
distances to get to the rally and pre- 
venting some from getting there at 
all. In the end, perhaps 20,000 
attended. 

k Then the police buzzed the rally 
with dangerously low-flying heli- 
copters and finally rushed the stage 
before the legal time for the rally to end. The leaders 
fled in cars, but many people were prevented from leav- 
ing by the cops, who were obviously trying to provoke a 
wider melee. 

The next day, a whole neighborhood of Brooklyn was 
“locked down” by 100 cops while they arrested an orga- 
nizer of the event for “inciting violence” at the end of the 
rally, when the cops attacked the stage. 

By using so much power of the state to try to stop the 
march, the mayor gave a lot of publicity to Khalid Abdul 
f Muhammad, the anti-Jewish, anti-white hatemonger 
who initiated the event. Capitalism’s ideologues want to 


make us choose between Giuliani’s racism and 
Muhammad’s, but many at the march refused such false 
alternatives. 

One Black woman told N&L: “I 
went to the march just to give out 
flyers about the Haiti/Disney 
anti-sweatshop campaign. I 
wouldn’t stay because I don’t sup- 
port those racists. I heard later 
that Khalid Abdul Muhammad 
made a very racist speech. At the 
end he told the crowd to go home 
and treat each other with love. He 
also said if the police attack, take 
their guns and shoot them, ram 
their sticks up them (a reference 
to the police assault on Abner 
Louima). But when the police 
attacked the people, the speakers 
left in Mercedes Benzes. I heard 
there was no provocation for the 
police to attack people. 

“I won’t put up with attacks on 
Jews; if one group is attacked, 
then always the next one will be 
too. I know a lot about racism 
from experience. It is not one 
group, but many, who are responsible for racism.” 

Another Black activist reported, “It was difficult to 
get there, to say the least. The march itself was only a 
few blocks long. The number of cops was overwhelming. 
I believe there were more people than the official count. 
It was a very beautiful day in terms of the people who 
showed up, many mothers and kids. 

“I was there for four hours and heard about 30 speak- 
ers. Most were careful in what they said because no one 
wanted the situation to blow up. Many Black politicians 
and people running for office were there, but most of 
them were from out of town. Rev. A1 Sharpton stated 


that he was neither homophobic nor anti-Semitic. A 
Native American speaker expressed unity with Black 
people reaching back to slavery time, when Native 
Americans harbored escaped slaves. 

“The turn-around came when Khalid Abdul 
Muhammad spoke. The cops started to close in, and 
when a helicopter flew over, people began to get upset. 
There is a new paradigm, in that young people are not 
about nonviolence any more. The chopper set people off 
against the police-state conditions and the storm troop- 
ers raiding the stage. People had been leaving before 
then, but when that happened they went back.” 

The outcry against this police-state terror has been 
loud and is not limited to the Black community. In 
response, the mayor put out three different versions of 
why the police rushed the stage, and he refused even to 
meet with Black elected officials to discuss it. But 
Giuliani is feeling the heat; he had to promise to fire 
three cops and a fire fighter who participated in a racist 
prank in the Broad Channel, Queens, volunteer fire 
department Labor Day parade. They were part of a float 
and skit in black face that mocked the dragging death of 
James Byrd in Texas. These same men had participated 
for years, as a standard part of that parade, in parodies 
that attacked Jews, Asians and others, and nothing was 
ever done to them before. 

Several groups are now calling for a Working People’s 
Tribunal to publicly indict the mayor and police chief 
“for their illegal imposition of martial law by a racist 
police-state army of occupation.” 

—Ray McKay and Anne Jaclard 

Gay Memphis organizes 

Memphis, Term. — Memphis has a lot of gay and 
lesbian social groups, even churches, but no political 
organization. Yet the religious Right is so organized. 
There has been no organizing going on in the gay and 
lesbian community, collectively working on issues, edu- 
cating Memphians about gays and lesbians and pre- 
senting a political voice. There’s been a vacuum here for 
over five years. 

There was a “pro-family” rally in Memphis recently, 
with all these right-wing wackos like Phyllis Schlafly 
and Gary Bauer and some Republican candidates like 
John Ashcroft. I thought there should be some picketing 
to counter them and did some calling around, but 
nobody would join me. I ended up picketing by myself 
and it made me realize we need organization. I wrote an 
article in the Triangle Journal, the gay newspaper in 
Memphis, and got several responses. A lot of people felt 
the need for a political group. 

Then we hooked up with a group in Nashville, the 
Lesbian and Gay Coalition for Justice (LGCJ), which is 
affiliated with the National Gay and Lesbian Task 
Force and wants to be statewide. We decided to form a 
chapter of LGCJ in Memphis. They’re working with 
groups across the country to have statewide “Equality 
Begins at Home” marches next March. LGCJ wants -to 
work in coalition with women’s, Black and other groups 
fighting for social justice. 

There’s always a conflict in any movement: one side 
wants to assimilate, and on the other hand there are lib- 
erationist groups that want to raise hell, challenge and 
change the system. I think both can work together. You 
have to have a movement from the ground up. 

I want to see an organization that’s inclusive of all 
points of view, that will present gay and lesbian equali- 
ty and civil rights to Memphis, make our voice known 
politically and try to fight the right-wing drift that’s 
going on right now. We want gays, lesbians, bisexuals 
and transgender people to have a voice like everyone 
else. We will have an organizational meeting Saturday, 
Oct. 17, at 2 p.m. at First Congregational Church, 234 
S. Watkins. 

—Jim Maynard (jmaynard2@earthlink.net) 
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Roberto Clemente High School under attack 


Chicago— An ad hoc committee of educational and 
community activists convened a daylong community hear- 
ing on Sept. 18 to combat the false charges that Roberto 
Clemente High School misused state Chapter I education 
funds to indoctrinate students with “anti-American ideas” 
arid to promote “Puerto Rican terrorists.” 
if This anti-Puerto Rican hysteria was first whipped up 
by a series of sensationalist articles in the Chicago Sun- 
Times in February 1997 based on the statements of FBI 
informant Rafael Marrero. 

Following these articles state representative Edgar 
Lopez convened McCarthy-type special hearings to 
investigate the Local School Council’s (LSC) use of 
Chapter I funds and to attack the LSC’s new multicul- 
tural curriculum. These hearings relied on the testimo- 
ny from Marrero and on no testimony from the students 
and teachers who participated in the cultured enrich- 
ment programs that were under attack. 

In this climate the Board of Education has seized con- 
trol of the school from the LSC, forced out ten Puerto 
Rican teachers and wiped out all references to Puerto 
Rican culture in a school that is in the heart of the 
Puerto Rican community. This action was taken despite 
Illinois State Board of Education audits that showed 
that neither the LSC nor the school staff had any irreg- 
ularities or misappropriations in their Chapter I expen- 
ditures. 

At the community hearings speakers defended the use 
of Chapter I money for student cultured immersion trips 
to Puerto Rico and Mexico, student-painted murals of 
Puerto Rican national heroes and outside speakers on 
Puerto Rican culture and politics. They argued that this 
l r was an appropriate use of Chapter I money and highly 
effective at motivating Latino youth to be invested in the 
school. In fact between 1990 and 1995 under the deposed 
LSC’s multicultural curriculum the number of students 
who dropped out fell from a staggering 66.1% to 56.3%. 

While professors of education spoke eloquently about 
the importance of culturally relevant curriculum and 
extra-curricular activities, the most moving speakers 
were the former teachers and students who made those 


programs come alive. Axel Massol, the former teacher 
who organized the Puerto Rico trip, described how he 
and his students would wake up every morning at 6:30 
to begin their tours of historic sites on the island. 

Students expressed outrage at the mainstream press 
and the state hearings for suggesting that they were 
being brainwashed. “If teaching us about our history 
and culture is brainwashing, then the public schools 
have brainwashed us for years because they only teach 
us about their history and culture,” one young woman 
declared. —Jim Guthrie 

Boycott Nike! 

Memphis, Term. — Shouting “Some people work for 
a living. Some people are parasites!” and “Portland did- 
n’t want you and neither do we!” a lively group of 
demonstrators confronted Nike stockholders as they 
walked into their annual meeting on Sept. 23 at the 
Orpheum Theater downtown. Nike had moved their 
annual meeting from Portland, Ore., where they had 
encountered huge demonstrations, to Memphis, think- 
ing they could avoid resistance. Phil Knight, Nike’s 
CEO, has been everywhere on the TV here giving away 
playgrounds and other goodies to try to win the hearts 
of Memphians. 

With TV news cameras rolling, we pointed out that 
those playgrounds didn’t come from Nike, but off the 
backs of teenage girls in Vietnam, Malaysia, and 
Indonesia who work for $1.60 a day, making shoes that 
Nike sells to youth for $80 and up. Several demonstra- 
tors were barefoot and carried signs saying “I’d rather 
go barefoot than wear Nikes!” The demonstration was 
sponsored by an ad hoc group of people and organiza- 
tions that included the Women’s Action Coalition, News 
and Letters Committees, Memphis Anarchist Collective, 
the deCleyre Co-op and the Memphis Industrial 
Workers of the World. We wanted to show Nike that 
they can’t hide in Memphis, and we did. 

— Marxist-Humanist demonstrator 


Voices From Within 
The Prison Walls 


Prisoncrats ignore hepatitis threat 



Do prison administrators care that hepatitis is ram- 
pant among inmates? Guards who have day-to-day con- 
tact with inmates certainly should care. The high inci- 
dence of hepatitis puts the guards and their families-at 
risk. We have the makings of a full-scale epidemic here. 
Nevertheless, no one calls in county health inspectors to 
check the situation. Why not? Why the cover-up? Have 
they all gone mad? 

Hepatitis is a viral, blood-borne communicable disease. 
With 10% to 15% or more of the prison population infect- 
ed, why don’t prison administrators take steps to contain 
the epidemic? If the facts were disclosed, one would learn 
that the prison administrators’ policies work to exacer- 
bate the situation, not control it. Their policies obstruct 
inmates’ access to first aid and health care measures that 
would prevent the spread of blood-borne pathogens. 

The twisted logic of prison officials makes it a discipli- 
nary offerise for an inmate to commit an “unsafe act,” a 
category which includes anything that could result in a 
cut, scrape, bruise or abrasion. Thus, any inmate who 


cuts himself while working as a carpenter, plumber, meat 
cutter, potato peeler or sewing machine operator conceals 
the injury (and the bleeding) for fear of being punished. 
The wounded inmate leaves a trail of blood— and hepati- 
tis virus— rather than go to the clinic for some first aid 
and a disciplinary action. 

A section of the health services policy dictates the pro- 
cedure and frequency for examining food service workers 
with a view to stopping the spread of diseases. The policy 
is there; why don’t food service managers abide by it? 
Prison staff members take their meals at the prison, they 
handle soiled laundry, they have physical contact with 
the inmates. In each of these instances, they are placed 
at risk of contamination by infected inmates. Staff 
become infected, they take the virus home, they spread it 
to family and neighbors. Everyone in town turns yellow. 

A prisoner from another state wrote to me that a recent 
examination of inmate kitchen workers there discloses 
over 60 cases of infectious hepatitis. Deliberate indiffer- 
ence? You bet! —Texas inmate 


tion worker [Charles Denby] became the editor. 

News and Letters Committees at the same time 
assigned the completion of the first major theoretical 
work, Marxism and. Freedom, and that it be done by sub- 
mitting the draft for discussion with workers and Youth. 
(See especially Chapter 16, “Automation and the New 
Humanism” as well as the Introduction.) In a word, the 
combination of worker and intellectual was not limited to 
the journalistic form, but was for all our major theoreti- 
cal works in process. 

The point is that objectively the new passions and 
new forces of revolution— whether they be rank-and-file 
labor, Black, Youth, women’s liberation, peasant— are 
present both as force and as Reason, all aiming to see 
that the new revolutions are not aborted but create the 
ground for new human relations. 

This is exactly what we are aiming at with what we 
call organizational responsibility for Marxist-Humanism. 
The doors are open, wide open. 

April 22, 1986 (Lenin’s birthday) 
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Our Life and Times 


Serb war against Kosovars escalates 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

The military onslaught in Kosova directed by Serbian 
President Slobodan Milosevic began as a campaign 
against the Kosova Liberation Army (KLA) but soon 
phased into a terrorist war against the Albanian civilian 
population. Unable to defeat the KLA with arms, 
Milosevic’s militaiy machines turned on the KLA’s base of 
support in the Kosovar people. 

Since July, Milosevic has ordered a scorched earth 
campaign through wide swaths of Kosova. Serbian planes 
and artillery have bombarded towns and other popula- 
tion centers which clearly have no military value. The 
residents have been forced to flee, after which their 
homes, farms and shops have been looted and burned by 
the occupying Serbian forces. 

It is estimated that by the end of September, well over 
a thousand people, mainly Kosovar civilians, have been 
killed. At least 250,000 more have been driven out of then- 
towns. Some have escaped into Albania and Montenegro. 

Protests in Cambodia 

Protesters filled the streets of the Cambodian capital, 
Phnom Penh, to • protest a July election in which 
Communist strongman Hun Sen won a narrow victory 
amid reports of intimidation, especially in rural areas. 

By early September, thousands had begun camping in 
what they dubbed “Democracy Square,” a tent city out- 
side Parliament. Opposition leader Sam Rainsy, a bour- 
geois democrat, made fiery speeches to the crowds 
attacking the government as authoritarian, also accus- 
ing it of being dominated by Vietnam which had 
installed the present regime after toppling the genocidal 
Pol Pot in 1979. 

However, the movement for democracy was seriously 
marred when Rainsy used ethnic slurs to designate 
Vietnamese people. Soon after, rampaging crowds 
lynched five Vietnamese civilians. 

A week later, Hun Sen’s forces dismantled Democracy 
Square and Rainsy took sanctuary at a UN agency after 
he was threatened with arrest. Still, tens of thousands 
came spontaneously into the streets on Sept. 10, calling 
for peace in a clear demonstration that the masses, at 
least in the capital, had had their fill of Him Sen. 

No matter what the outcome will be in Parliament, as 
Hun Sen negotiates secretly for a power-sharing 
arrangement with Prince Norodom Ranariddh’s royalist 
party, a new force has emerged on the Cambodian scene, 
the urban masses. 

Politics of China’s floods 

The floods along the Yangtze River and its tributaries 
that devastated parts of China in August have 
destroyed at least eight million homes and billions of 
dollars worth of agriculture and property. The official 
death count is not yet known, but it will be in the thou- 
sands. Thousands of poor families are living on the tops 
of dikes surrounded by contaminated floodwaters. 

The Chinese government has been criticized for exac- 
erbating this tragedy. It used unsettled areas of the 
river basin as a “safety valve” for thousands of peasant 
families left unemployed after rural “free market” 
restructuring. They have deforested large areas of the 
Yangtze headwaters, and drained wetlands and storage 
ponds on the floodplain in order to farm. These ecologi- 
cal changes contributed to the size and the intensity of 
the flooding. 

Instead of maintaining dikes and other flood controls, 
the government has sunk vast amounts of capital into 
the Three Gorges Dam project now under construction, 
despite earlier studies which indicated that the pro- 
posed dam could contain only a small portion of the kind 
of flooding that occurred. 


But an estimated 100,000 refugees, mostly women, chil- 
dren and the elderly, are hiding out in remote areas of 
Kosova without food, shelter or medical assistance. 

Milosevic is repeating in Kosova the genocidal cam- 
paign of ethnic cleansing he succeeded with in Bosnia. 
And once more, the U.S. and West European leaders are 
standing by and watching the nightmare rerun. The 
Clinton administration rejects the Kosovar demand for 
full independence. 

Instead, the U.S. and West Europe are scrambling 
unsuccessfully to find support in Kosova for a settlement 
based on “autonomy.” However, “autonomy” within 
Serbia is exactly the political status which Milosevic 
assaulted in 1989, setting up instead an apartheid-type 
system in which Albanians were stripped of their jobs, 
their schools, their language, and any meaningful politi- 
cal control. The KLA and the majority of Kosovars reject 
anything less than full self-determination, much less a 



Kosova refugees living in an abandoned plant. 


settlement that may be brokered with those who have 
collaborated with tide Milosevic regime over the past 
decade. 

The de facto impunity granted by the U.S.-West 
Europe to Milosevic to execute his bloody campaign in 


Chilean coup remembered 

Twenty-five years ago, on Sept. 11, 1973, the Chilean 
military attacked the presidential palace, ending three 
years of rule by Salvador Allende, Latin America’s first 
democratically elected Marxist president. Declassified 
U.S. government documents collected by the National 
Security Archives reveal that the CIA— on orders from- 
President Nixon— spent $8 million undermining 
Allende and encouraging coup plans, including provid- 
ing heavy weapons. 

Once firmly in power, the military dismantled the 
reforms of the Allende era, which had included distrib- 
uting land to the peasants, new rights for urban and 
rural workers, and attempts to overcome the domina- 
tion of the economy by ITT and other large internation- 
al firms. 

The new regime of General Augusto Pinochet began 
its rule with an orgy of torture and murder that gave 
the world a new and ominous noun, “the disappeared.” 
However, the newness of what happened in Chile was 
not confined to fascistic brutality. The military also 
embarked upon a program of economic austerity, based 
on “free market” ideology as espoused by U.S. econo- 
mists like Milton Friedman. This involved lowering 
taxes, gutting the standard of living of workers, and 
opening up more than ever to global capitalist penetra- 
tion. Pinochet’s Chile became a laboratory for capital- 
ism in which policies were tried that later went global 
in the 1980s, the era of Ronald Reagan and Margaret 
Thatcher. 


Kosova also signalled his faction in Bosnia to openly 
retake power in the Serbian-dominated entity. It is 
obscene to talk about any kind of “democracy” in this safe 
zone for genocidal butchers, also known as the Serb 
Republic. However, the political party of Milosevic- 
Mladic-Karadzic retook power in the September elec- 
tions, defeating the faction which the Clinton adminis- 
tration tried to make more palatable and propped up with 
over $1 million in aid. This is the latest rotten harvest 
from the Dayton accords. 

Kosovars have no illusions about the U.S. or West 
Europe intervening on their side against Milosevic. As 
one Kosovar human rights activist said earlier, “They 
have given the green light to eveiything the Serbs are 
doing. That you are witnessing this tragedy at the end of 
the 20th century in the center of Europe is absurd. But 
we will not give up. We have nowhere else to go.” 

U.S and West Europe leaders may wring their hands in 
false anguish when winter sets in and thousands of 
Kosovars are faced with death, or may turn their backs if 
some status quo is reached with Milosevic. It is more 
urgent than ever for us to condemn the Milosevic regime, 
demand the pullout of Serbian occupying forces, reject any 
sellout of self-determination for Kosova, and extend full 
practical and theoretical solidarity to the Kosovar people. -< 

German voters oust 
conservatives 

On Sept. 27, German voters resoundingly rejected 
conservative Chancellor Helmut Kohl, in power for 16 
years, giving his Christian Democratic coalition a mere 
35% of the vote. With this election, Western Europe’s 
three largest countries — Britain, France and Germany — 
have each repudiated long-entrenched conservative rule. 

A clear majority of German voters went for left of cen- 1 
ter parties, mainly the Social Democrats (41%), but also 
the Greens (7%) and the former Communists (5%). The 
neo-Naizis fared poorly, and won no seats in parliament. 
These elections may represent more of a tilt leftward 
than those last year in France, where the Left won power 
with only 44% of the vote, against a Right divided 
between conservatives and neo-fascists. 

Germany’s Social Democratic Chancellor-designate, 
Gerhard Schroder, is clearly on the right wing of his 
party, as is seen in his many overtures to big business 
and his distancing of himself from labor. However, the ^ 
core slogan of his campaign, with the jobless rate at 
10.6%, was that Kohl was the “Chancellor of unemploy- 
ment.” In addition, Schroder, unlike Bill Clinton or 
Britain’s Tony Blair, has not succeeded in remolding his 
party in a rightward direction. 
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- NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES - 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist^ 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humaniam. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist -Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to gijasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other t 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Prison warehousing and police abuse 
spotlight decaying U.S. society 


Chicago participants in national Oct. 22 protest against police brutality 
and the incarceration of a generation. 


In an unprecedented move, the 
London-based human rights group, 

Amnesty International, has strongly 
criticized the U.S.’s criminal (injus- 
tice system for a variety of abuses, 
ranging from excessive use of force by 
police to the inhuman treatment of 
prisoners. For the first time in its his- 
tory Amnesty is devoting its resources 
to a worldwide campaign focused on 
the U.S. In the past, the group tended 
to ignore such brutalities under 
threat of losing funding from U.S. 
agencies, but with the proliferation of 
atrocities in this so-called land of the 
“free” it has been forced by human 
rights advocates around the world to 
challenge the system. 

U.S. CRIMINAL INJUSTICE 

The head of Amnesty 
International, Perry Sane, has called 
Texas a “conveyer belt of death” for 
leading the nation in executions. As of Aug. 24, Texas 
had executed 11 people this year. Seventy-four people 
were put to death around the nation in 1997, half of 
them murdered by state officials in Texas— the highest 
annual number of executions carried out in the U.S. and 
Texas since the Supreme Court reinstated the death 
penalty in 1976. 

In addition to executions becoming a weekly routine, 
the racial disparity of those subjected to it is evident in 
the large number of Blacks and Latinos on death row. 
Prosecutors are more inclined to seek capital punish- 
ment convictions against Blacks, especially when the 
victims Eire white. There is also a dramatic rise in the 
number of children and the mentally ill caught up in 
this system of death. 

A prime example is Horace E. Kelly, a Black prisoner 
convicted in 1984 for the murder of three in Southern 
California. Kelly, 38, is a severely disturbed individual 
with an IQ hovering in the 60s. According to testimony 
and prison logs, he suffers from severe mental illness 
and is unable to communicate coherently. When asked 


why he was on death row, he answered, “I’m here to go 
to college.” Yet even with all this, the state of California 
is planning to use its death machine against Kelly. 

The U.S. is one of a few nations in the world that still 
“legally” kills its youth, even though the United Nations 
has long condemned it for imposing capital punishment 
against children. U.S. officials simply turn up their 
noses to less powerful nations and organizations like 
the UN. 

Another area raised by Amnesty is the treatment of 
foreigners by the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service (INS). The INS has degraded the notion of “Bring 
us your hungry, tired, persecuted masses to the land of 
opportunity” to a draconian approach that says: “If you 
have no skills that we, the capitalist class, can exploit, 
then you’ll be delivered to a detention facility where our 
keepers will treat you less than human, at which time 
we’ll hold you until we can legally force you back to your 
country of origin without regard to the consequences.” 

The INS has become the nation’s largest law enforce- 
(Continued on page 9) 


by D.A. Sheldon 


Unstoppable 
line spells 
no relief 


by B. Ann Lastelle 

“But suddenly you find that it isn’t just one foreman 
but a hierarchy of control over you. Why ? You can do 
the work... They are there to see that everything is subor- 
dinated to that one function, of extracting from you as 
much labor as possible.” 

—Raya Dunayevskaya, “Cooperative Form of Labor 
vs. Abstract Labor,” March 1951 

Machine operators on our filling and packaging lines 
are expected to relieve each other for breaks and lunch- 
es. There are no regular relief people or shutdown 
times. This rotation means that one operator is filling 
two, sometimes three, positions during those periods of 
time. There are safety concerns raised by this procedure 
in general, but it is particularly difficult when we are 
not fully staffed or when there are new, untrained peo- 
ple on the line, as has been the situation on third shift 
for months. 

Rotation for breaks and lunches has been a constant 
source of tension on third shift between the supervisor 
and the crew, which has asked repeatedly to shut down 
the line for breaks and lunches or to add a person to 
help relieve. One woman on the crew brought up at the 
kickoff meeting the unsatisfactory arrangement made 
for relieving on the previous night. The supervisor first 
attributed the problem to people taking “excessive” time 
for breaks and lunches, then blamed another woman 
whose training he said should be complete (thus freeing 
up her trainer) while she maintained that it was not. 

The crew and the supervisor finally came to an agree- 
ment, but not before the supervisor had twice singled 
out the woman who had initiated the discussion: “I will 
(Continued on page 3) 


Black World 


Fight Right’s 
onslaught in 
’98 election 


Homage to Kosova: brigade of aid 


1 by Lou IXirner 1 

The vicious right-wing assault on what’s left of the mea- 
ger social agenda of the Democratic Party coalition of civil 
rights, labor, women’s and social advocacy organizations for 
the poor and working class this election year is cause for 
great alarm. The serious political consequences of a right- 
wing Republican sweep in key elections this November 
seems to have flown beneath the political radar of Black 
and left forces. The demobilization of Black and working 
class America by Clinton Democrats virtually assures it. 

Called the most “retrograde and ineffectual Congress” 
in recent memory by nothing less than the Washington 
Post (Oct. 19), the outgoing Republican-controlled 105th 
Congress has blocked legislation controlling the tobacco 
and managed health care industries, along with legisla- 
tion to increase the minimum-wage and outlaw hate 
crimes. 

According to a recently discovered House Republican 
leadership document, a section of which is entitled 
“Presidential Priorities the Congress Stopped,” 
Republican leaders in the House of Representatives, 
working with Senate Majority Leader Trent Lott of 
Mississippi, boasted that their successftd killing of the 
Hate Crimes Bill was a “win for conservative priorities.” 

There is no more damning evidence of how ruling class 
politics contribute to the neo-fascist atmosphere now 
being felt throughout the country than the Republican 
leadership’s characterization of the Hate Crimes Bill as a 
“proposal that criminalizes motive rather than punishes 
violent crime.” In other words, even after James Byrd is 
dragged to his death and decapitated in Jasper, Texas, 
because he is Black, even after Matthew Shepard is bru- 
tally beaten to death in Wyoming because he is gay, 
Republicans feel it their bounded duty to protect the 
rights of home-grown neo-fascists from having their 
motives criminalized by “big-government.” 

It is all too easy, here, to now separate the horrors of 
this neo-fascism in American life from the more mundane 
anxieties over the economic crisis that the working class 
faces. This is the pitfall that all too many social move- 
ments and political organizations stumble into. As 
depraved as these inhuman acts of violence are, no less 
(Continued on page 5) 


London— For nearly ten years now the Kosovan 
Albanians (90% or more of the population) have endured 
a complete suspension of human rights in all aspects of 
their daily life. Hospitals and schools, libraries and 
sports facilities are all barred while teachers, for exam- 
ple, work unpaid, teaching pupils in private houses with 
virtually no resources. 

Serbian President Milosevic, time and again, has 
promised to reopen the schools but reneged on his 
promises. Now primary schools are reopened but pupils 
are segregated and Albanian children continue to be 
denied proper resources while their unpaid teachers 
continue to pay taxes towards the wages of their erst- 
while Serb colleagues. No wonder the European Trade 
Union Committee on Education (chaired by Doug 
McAvoy) has described the schooling in Kosova as an 
“apartheid” system of education. 

CONVOY BEARING SOLIDARITY 

As the escalation of violence reached the news here, 
with the massacre in Drenica, Workers Aid for Bosnia, 
who had already organized a visit of representatives of 
the teachers and miners’ unions of Kosova to Britain 
last year, met with representatives of the Kosova Crisis 
Center in London to discuss what we could do. It was 
agreed that as before in Bosnia, the value Of sending 
even a small convoy of aid with its accompanying pub- 
licity and message of solidarity would be enormous. 

We also agreed to try and find opportunities for the 
Kosovans themselves to speak to teachers and others 
about the real situation. The Kosovan community clear- 
ly felt that there would be ethnic cleansing in Kosova on 
a scale much worse than Bosnia. 

At a conference on the effects of privatization 
held in Bosnia in March the miners from Tuzla, in 
northern Bosnia, put forward a motion of solidarity 
with the miners of Kosova which was passed unan- 
imously, and they promised to collect food from the 
surrounding mining communities if we could orga- 
nize a lorry to collect it and take it to Kosova. 


~~ Prisoners from the American gulag speaking out — ~ 
rr= about the U.S. system of injustice and alternatives zrr 
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Because of time limitations it was possible only to 
send one lorry, taking hospital equipment to the women 
of Srebrenica living in Tuzla. It would then collect the 
food from the miners and take it to Kosova, accompa- 
nied by two cars from Britain. 

To our surprise we got the necessary visas from the 
Serbian Embassy though to avoid impassable paper- 
work we had to limit the aid to two tons. 

Our journey through Europe went almost without a 
hitch, and on arrival in Tuzla, Bosnia-Herzegovina, we 
found that the miners had successfully collected food, 
more than we could take. After a lengthy discussion 
with the two members in the lorry who met up with us 
after taking some stage lighting equipment to a summer 
school in Sarajevo, it was decided that our best hope of 
getting the lorry through was for the two cars to go on 
ahead and fax the necessary letters of invitation, details 
of the situation, the best route and so on. 

TERRAIN OF REPRESSION, STRUGGLE 

Our journey through Serbia was straightforward with 
the minimum of waiting at the border. We paid the 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Sojourner Truth’s feminist legacy 

by Jennifer Pen 


Sojourner Truth’s life, legacy and mind have been cen- 
tral to the Women’s Liberation movements of her century 
and ours. Her bold renaming of herself, her challenges to 
white and male authority, and her break with Frederick 
Douglass over women’s rights after the Civil War, were 
highlighted by Raya Dunayevskaya as exemplifying “the 
vanguard element of the Black dimension” and “Woman as 
revolutionary force and Reason” ( Women’s Liberation and 
the Dialectics of Revolution [WLDR] 49). 

However, the meaning of Sojourner Truth’s life is cur- 
rently being contested in the acad- 
emic and feminist worlds. These 
current debates have been prompt- 
ed by Nell Painter’s full-length 
biography, Sojourner Truth: A Life, A Symbol (Norton, 
1996). Painter contends that the received image of 
Sojourner Truth is a myth, constructed from the writings 
of 19th century white feminists (and continued by their 
20th century inheritors). Instead of amplifying TYuth’s own 
voice, Painter mutes it by claiming that it is essentially 
unrecoverable. 

Painter is concerned by what she sees as Truth’s mal- 
leability into a symbol for everyone’s agenda. She main- 
tains that white feminists use a “colossal Sojourner 
Truth.. .as an electrical presence who terminates debate” 
(Painter, 284-285). 

Responding to such tokenism could lead readers into an 
appreciation of Sojourner Truth’s intellect, but Painter 
goes in the opposite direction: She often dismisses her sub- 
jects thought. In contrast, Raya Dunayevskaya sees in 
Sojourner Truth a new kind of person, a new kind of sub- 
jectivity, bom in relation to the Abolitionist and Women’s 
Liberationist movements. Such “an original 
character... instead of being simply ‘one in a million,’ com- 
bines yesterday, today and tomorrow in such a manner 
that the new age suddenly experiences a ‘shock of recogni- 
tion,’ whether that related to a new lifestyle or the great 

WAC coffin action 

Memphis, Tenn.— Each October, Women’s Action 
Coalitions (WAC) across the country organize “Coffin 
Actions” to remember lives lost to domestic violence. 
This action serves as an opportunity to distribute lit- 
erature and raise awareness about domestic violence. 
For a week, Memphis WACsters hold a silent vigil at 
the comer of Highland and Poplar during morning and 
evening rush hours. 

Our coffin displayed and our candles lit, we receive 
many reactions from passersby. Some honk and wave 
in support, while others honk and give us the finger. I 
wonder if these people who react negatively aren’t the 
ones adding to the statistics! 

Last year when we took the “Coffin Action” onto the 
University of Memphis campus, a guy lunged at a 
woman in WAC, pretending to hit her. As he walked 
away laughing with his friends, we stood in utter 
shock and disgust. The victim of this sick “joke” fol- 
lowed the guy out to ask him about his action. He told 
her it was a joke. I ask you, when will the joking end? 

I wonder if this same mentality is one of our major 
problems with domestic violence. It is under-reported 
for many reasons. Women fear for their lives, or the 
lives of their children if they report domestic abuse. It 
is also under-reported because women aren’t always 
taken seriously by their friends, family and the 
authorities. Often a woman must lose her life before 
her assailant is punished, if punished at all. 

As women, we must pull together and fight this ugly 
battle. Women must stop dying at the hands of their 
partners, while their partners go free. Get informed, 
organize and take action. —Jamie 


Women Worldwide 


by Mary Jo Grey 

More than 50 women activists from Korea, Okinawa, 
Philippines and the U.S. met in October with Congress 
and U.S. government officials to protest murder, rape 
and sexual exploitation committed by U.S. military per- 
sonnel in Asia. The East Asia/U.S. Women’s Network 
Against U.S. Militarism, an international coalition of 
women’s groups, is demanding changes in U.S. military 
agreements that allow such violence against women, by 
protecting the military from being held accountable for 
crimes committed in another country. The Okinawa 
Women’s Peace Caravan is calling for the dismantling of 

42 U.S. military bases. 

* * * 

Since early 1998, there has been a growing campaign 
of terrorism against abortion providers in Canada’s 
British Columbia. Letters have been sent to hundreds of 
health care workers asking for the names of doctors who 
provide abortions or refer women to doctors who do. The 
letters have been traced to a Texas anti-abortion group, 
Life Dynamics Inc., a sophisticated intelligence-gather- 
ing operation which offers the services of 8,000 “Spies 
for Life.” They seek out home addresses, phone num- 
bers, photos and license plate numbers of abortion 
providers and are closely linked with the American 
Coalition of Life Activists whose leaders publicly call for 
the murder of doctors and clinic staff. 


need for revolution here and now” ( Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
[RLWLKM] 83). 

Painter provides a wealth of new details of Truth’s life 
and gives a sense of the scope of her activities. However, 
Painter reduces this life to trivialities. Thus, her adoption of 
the name “Sojourner Truth” is described as solely religious, 
to the utter banishment of the political moment. Painter 
trivializes her subject’s need to sojourn as a psychological 
disappointment in not being a home owner. 

How do we hear the meaning of “Sojourner Truth”? 
What Dunayevskaya caught from Truth’s name and life 
was the “type of Reason that dis- 
closes that intelligence is related 
to one’s experience and aspiration 
and is not merely a matter of liter- 
acy or illiteracy. It is the drive to freedom that determines 
one’s philosophy and that makes one see what Marx meant 
by “history and its process.” (WLDR 54). 

Painter misses that “drive to freedom” by focusing on 
the ways some whit$ reformers found Truth to be enter- 
taining. While Painter decries this racism, she does not 
offer us Truth’s subjectivity or voice as a counterpoint. 

Thus, Painter does not make much of Sojourner 
Truth’s break from Douglass over the issue of votes 
for women, when she called him “short-minded” for 
sacrificing women’s suffrage to the pragmatics of 
passing the 15th Amendment. Instead, Painter 
prefers to pit one Black woman— the powerful orator 
and poet Frances Ellen Watkins Harper— against 
another, Sojourner Truth, on the basis of Truth’s 
being favored by Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton (223-226). This is an inexplicable 
strategy which gives more power to white women 
intellectuals than to Truth’s own powerful testimony, 
while dividing Black women. 

When Painter reaches a topic she knows better than 

(Continued on page 9) 


Young Women’s Day of 



Chicago— Young women of color stole the show at 
a rally here Oct. 21, as part of the “Sixth National 
Young Women’s Day of Action” coordinated through 
Hampshire College in Amherst, Mass. With their cre- 
ativity energizing both the speaker’s platform and the 
audience, teenagers, a majority of them young Black 
women, made up much of the crowd of about 150 at the 
Thompson Center Plaza. They read poems, performed 
skits, emceed and cheered on as their friends spoke. 
Much thought and work had clearly gone into their 
participation. 

Planned to coincide with the anniversary of Rosie 
Jimenez’s death from a “back alley” abortion in 1977 
just after the infamous Hyde Amendment outlawed 
public funding for abortions, the Day of Action 
addressed reproductive rights and sexual freedom in 
the context of issues such as racial and economic jus- 
tice. 

Portia, an eighth grader with “Sisters on a Mission,” 
an after-school program which promotes social 
activism, told me she came to the rally concerned 
about an array of issues, but was especially bothered 
by racial prejudice she had experienced. “It’s like if I 
go to a shopping mall, people look at you to see if 
you’re stealing things,” she said. She was also dis- 
turbed by her school’s lack of discussion of sexuality. 

Several participants in another after-school pro- 
gram, some as young as 11, read poems they had writ- 
ten about being young Black women and proud of it. 

A poet who writes under the name Esa, a Tagalog 
word meaning “foundation,” read several poems after 
introducing herself as the founder of a 
gay/lesbian/bisexual/transgendered organization 
cailed the “Freedom Club” at Wright College. Later 
she told me Wright has had hate crimes, but after the 
Matthew Shepard killing in Colorado she is even more 
committed to “showing that we’re going on with our 
lives.” 

Others also came out of the desire to fight for sexu- 
ality rights. A white DePaul University women’s stud- 
ies student became especially concerned with organiz- 
ing for sexuality rights after she was held up at gun- 
point when her attackers saw the gay/lesbian rainbow 
symbol on her keychain. The moving force for the 
Chicago Young Women’s Day of Action clearly came 
from the youngest participants, who showed that they 
are part of a new generation ready to take up the chal- 
lenge. In this, they found good company in the many 
other women at the rally who came with their own 
passions, their own anger, their own creativity. 

—Laurie Cashdan 


Dr. Barnett Slepian 

As we go to press, Dr. Barnett Slepian has been gunned 
down in his home, shot in the back by an anti-abortion mani- 
ac. Dr. Slepian is the third doctor who performed abortions 
to be murdered since 1993. Why did it take until the end of 
1997 before a task force was formed to investigate the 
killing s? Just as this country let civil rights workers be mur- 
dered by the score before raising a finger to protect them or 
pretend to catch their killers, so too, abortion providers have 
been forced to beg for help from the U.S. government. 

An outspoken critic of anti-abortion fanatics, Slepian, 
it is said, “believed women had the right to have an abor- 
tion and he followed his conscience”; he was in upstate 
New York where other attacks had occurred; and his 
name Was on the hit list printed on the fanatics’ web 
page. The two-page advisory he was sent, only the morn- 
ing before his murder, was a pathetic excuse for the gov- 
ernment protection he should have had. The murder of 
abortion providers must be stopped. Women have the 
right to control our own bodies, minds and lives! 

Defend 

Taslima Nasreen! 

Taslima Nasreen, the exiled Bangladeshi feminist 
writer, returned to Bangladesh last month to be with her 
mother who is suffering from terminal cancer. Her 
return after a four-year exile in Sweden was greeted by 
a series of protests in Dhaka by thousands of Islamic 
fundamentalists calling for her death. Nasreen has 
appealed to the international community to put pressure 
on the Bangladeshi government to provide protection. 

Nasreen fled Bangladesh in 1994 after the government, 
headed by the former prime minister, Khaleda Zia, arrest- 
ed her for insulting the “religious sentiment of the people” 
and for advocating sex outside of marriage. This arrest 
showed) the Bangladeshi government’s capitulation to the 
Islamic fundamentalist forces who had issued a fatwa 
against Nasreen and who were protesting in the thou- 
sands for her arrest and/or death following the publication 
of her 1993 novel Lajja (Shame), a forthright condemna- 
tion of religious fundamentalism. (See N&L Oct. 1994 for 
review). Though the government has made no moves to 
follow through on the arrest proceedings from 1994, it has 
equivocated on giving Nasreen full protection. 

Nasreen’s writings have explored women’s lives and 
issues with a fearless honesty that is clearly threaten- 
ing to the misogynistic patriarchal order of fundamen- 
talism. Her openness, especially about sexuality, is one 
of the reasons why Nasreen has become such a contro- 
versial figure in the Third World, with many going so 
far as to condemn her for pandering to Western media 
attention, rather than working for women’s rights. 

Many have likened Nasreen’s case to that of Salman 
Rushdie. Though Iranian President Khatami recently 
released Rushdie from the death sentence issued by the 
late Ayatollah Khomeini, Rushdie still lives under threat, 
as seeh in the statement made by the Ayatollah Fazel- 
Lankarani that “All Muslims are duty-bound to execute 
the sentence against the apostate Rushdie, even if this 
government is not inclined to do so.” Nasreen’s case, like 
Rushdie’s, is not one created by the media, but by a world 
in which religious fundamentalism has increasingly 
stolen the space of social life and thought— so that advo- 
cating “sex outside of marriage” is seen as a crime against 
humanity (but calling for someone’s public hanging is 
seen as the rightful religious sentiment of the people). 

It is important that Nasreen receive the wholeheart- 
ed support of the international feminist community. 

—Maya Jhansi 

Rapes in Indonesia 

Martadinata (Ita) Haryono, an 18-year old rape coun- 
sellor Working with ethnic Chinese women and girls who 
were raped during Indonesia’s May riots, was murdered in 
her home in Jakarta on Oct. 9. She had worked for 
Volunteers for Humanity, one of the human rights groups 
which first made publie the gang rapes during the 
upheaival that brought down the dictator Suharto but not 
the military government. 

Despite worldwide pressure from women’s and human 
rights groups, the government continues to question 
whether any rapes took place, calling them “rumors” 
because they were not reported to the police, which would 
only have invited a second rape. It has now been docu- 
mented that at least 168 rapes occurred in organized 
assaults, undoubtedly by plainclothes units of the military 
or police. Twenty women were killed or killed themselves 
after heinous assaults. 

The government was quick to announce that Haryono 
was murdered by a burglar, and that anyone saying other- 
wise would be arrested. But rape counsellors and human 
rights activists who have been investigating the rapes 
have been subject to constant threats and intimidation. A 
gynecologist who testified before a government fact-finding 
body about the rapes received a telephone call afterward 
saying his daughter would be raped unless he stopped 
“meddling”— he did. Another doctor agreed to work with a 
human rights group only after sending his family abroad. 

Members of Volunteers for Humanity believe the May 
rapes are not isolated from the mass rapes reported in East 
Timor and Aceh (two areas forcibly occupied by Indonesia) 
over the past two decades. Reports of rapes by military per- 
sonnel in Aceh became public only recently. “It is not a mat- 
ter of arresting people and punishing them,” said Fr. 
Sandyawan Sumardi. “We have to solve the whole issue of 
systematic state violence.” 

—Anne Jaclard 
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Bitter defeat at Lewis Grocery— for now Protest Kaiser er cuts 


Indianola, Miss.— We lost a heartbreaker on Oct. 
21 at Super Value Lewis Grocery, a giant food ware- 
house right here in Indianola which ships food all over 
Mississippi. When all the votes were counted, 104 work- 
ers voted to be represented by UFCW Local 1529, and 
129 voted for no union. It hurt my heart, and many 
other workers, to lose that vote, because so many people 
had fought long and hard to get a union in that place. 

The campaign started back in April, when a group of 
Lewis Grocery workers called Local 1529, said that they 
were having a meeting to organize over in Itta Bena, 
and asked the union to send representatives. It wasn’t 
the first time that Lewis Grocery workers tried to union- 
ize. The Teamsters tried twice before, and UFCW tried 
in about 1984. But this time the in-plant workers’ com- 
mittee was strong and solid. 

The main reason the workers wanted a union 
was forced overtime. At Lewis Grocery the hours 
were horrible, especially for the night shift. 
Workers said, “We have to work 14 or 15 hours a 
day, six days a week. We go in at 2 p.m., and come 
out at 4 or 5 o’clock in the morning. Day after day, 
week after week, they are killing us in there. We 
get no holidays except July 4th, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. We can’t go on like this.” 

The main strength of the union campaign was the 
night shift. This is where most of the young workers, the 
low seniority workers, are. They built a great in-plant 
committee. The workers did sign-ups, home calling, 
hand bills. When We had an NLRB hearing on who 
should be allowed to vote in the election, about 60 work- 
ers came to the hearing at 9 a.m., even though they had 
been at work until 4 a.m. the night before. They had the 
courage 'to sit there and face Bob Grau, the man the 
company brought back from Atlanta especially to lead 
the fight to keep the union out. 

One of the original people who started the in-plant 
committee was a young man from Indianola who left 
and went to work in the Super Value warehouse in 
Atlanta. That warehouse is union, and when he moved 
back to Indianola and went to work at Lewis Grocery 
here, he could see how different it was to work in a 
union shop and a nonunion shop. So he was determined 
to change things. 

The warehouse is mostly Black men. There are 
about 28 women and about 30 white workers out 
of 250 in all. All but five workers out of 90 on the 
night shift signed up in the union. But the compa- 
ny told lies to the workers about what would hap- 
pen if they voted for the union. I don’t believe it 
changed a lot of votes on the night shift, but on 
days it did. 


Workshop Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 

make sure that you get your breaks and lunch.” She 
replied each time, “It’s not me; it’s the team.” She also 
made sure that the arrangement was okay with the 
trainee who would be left alone at her position during 
the rotation. 

The supervisor came out to the line to relieve for the 
first break, although that was not the agreement, 
reminding the person he relieved that she had only ten 
minutes. When she came back, he did not leave the line, 
but lingered until everyone had returned. The same 
thing happened at lunch. He did not come to the line for 
the last break, but summoned to the office the woman 
who had criticized the relief arrangements and sus- 
pended her for three days. 

She allegedly had violated the plant rule against 
i “failure to wear required/authorized protective equip- 
! ment as determined by your job function” by removing 
[ her safety glasses as she left the work area for break 
and lunch, rather than wearing them until she 
reached... where? The company never had clarified at 
what point safety glasses were no longer required. She 
was wearing her glasses at all times while running her 
machine and relieving. 

It was obvious that this suspension was retaliatory. 
The supervisor had no reason to be out on the line except 
to look for an excuse to discipline that woman. He.could 
have spoken to her about her glasses and she would 
. have changed her behavior, which is the point of a safe- 
ty rule, isn’t it? Instead he came down on her with the 
toll force of .the “law.” The unit manager and the Human 
Resources department approved the suspension. 

This incident was met with shock and indignation by 
the women on third shift, which, when I think about it, 
amazes me. Most of these women are over 40 years old, 
and have been working in factories for years and for this 
company for years. They have had problems before with 
supervisors in this unit and with this supervisor. Why 
surprise and outrage? Why not cynicism or resignation? 
This is nothing new. 

The answer lies in the humanism of these women 
workers. Despite years of subjugation, insult and 
abuse, they believe they are human beings. They speak 
up. They are concerned primarily, not with productivi- 
ty, but with the reasonableness of their conditions of 
labor— in this case that everyone should get their 
breaks and lunches at a reasonable time without 
unreasonable strain on others on the line. As 
Dunayevskaya wrote in the document quoted above, 
“Reducing a human to a cog in the machine, you begin 
to realize, is no small matter.” 


Quite a few older workers voted “no.” They have this 
stereotype in their minds that they have no rights, no 
voice in the place they work. They say that “it’s Mr. 
Lewis’ plant, so we have to do what he says.” No, it’s the 
workers’ plant too. We do the work; everything the own- 
ers get comes from us. 

I know there is a route to change your life. The com- 
mittee at Lewis Grocery knows it too. You have to fight 
the stereotype that the white man is superior and he 
has to be believed. Here in the South, we have to break 
the chain of “the Man.” We have to break the weight of 
hundreds of years of training and oppression. The in- 
plant committee got together after the vote. They were 
disappointed and hurt and angry. But they said that 
they weren’t going to give up. They will try again to 
break that stereotype. —Sarah Hamer 


Overnite workers picket NLRB 



Overnite workers in Memphis picket the National 
Labor Relations Board Sept. 28 to confront John 
Bowders, who denies all grievances by union workers. 
Their cobra-head shirts read: “Wilt Strike if Provoked.” 

Detroit papers on ropes 

Detroit— As we enter the 40th month of the Detroit 
newspaper strike, I would like to update our situation 
here in Detroit. 

Early in September the full board of the NLRB unan- 
imously upheld nine of the 11 unfair labor practice 
charges— almost three years after they were filed— lev- 
eled against Detroit newspapers. Before this ruling 
came down the company was making noises suggesting 
that maybe it was time to settle this dreadful conflict. 
As of Sept. 1, their financial liability was pegged at 
around $80 million. This was for back pay and benefits 
dating back to February 1997, when the unions made an 
unconditional offer to return to work. 

There are still about a thousand strikers who have 
not been called back to work, and many of those that 
have been called back have been offered part-time posi- 
tions, cuts in pay and, in some cases, jobs they did not 
do before the strike. 

I think it was becoming clear to the company that 
they would eventually lose in the courts and that maybe 
they should cut their losses and try to salvage their once 
good newspapers. Also, The Newspaper Guild won a 
major victory on the merit pay issue involving Knight- 
Ridder papers in California, where management tried to 
unilaterally set the pay scale. This was one of many 
issues that caused the strike in Detroit. 

Another reason for the thaw in the publishers’ rigid 
positions is the declining newspaper circulation figures. 
The Free Press, the morning paper, reportedly sank $2 
million and 20 staff people into boosting circulation in 
Detroit’s suburban Oakland County. Their goal was 
15,000 new subscriptions, but not only did they not get 
any new subscriptions, they lost a thousand of their old 
subscribers, many of whom had believed the newspa- 
pers’ misinformation that the strike was over. 
Circulation figures for both the morning Free Press and 
evening Detroit News are down from last year. 

Negotiations are now taking place under the supervi- 
sion of a federal mediator. There have been more talks in 
the last month and a half than in the preceding two and 
a half years of the strike. There is a blackout on the 
talks, so no news of progress or lack of it is known. There 
have been rumors that some progress has been made. 

The rank and file feel, that if contracts are forthcom- 
ing they must address the issues of back pay and bene- 
fits for all and provide amnesty for all fired, part-time 
and older workers. This is a must! Hopefully, this will be 
accomplished and this long, bitter labor war will be over. 

The main lesson that I and many other strikers 
learned from this strike is that under our present anti- 
labor laws, strikes cannot be won in the courts. They 
have to be won the old fashioned way— stopping pro- 
duction and distribution of the product. All union mem- 
bers and workers who are concerned about the future of 
working people in our country have to come together in 
strike situations to make this happen. If we rely on the 
NLRB and the courts to settle problems with large 
greedy corporations that are bent on crushing working 
people and their unions, resolution of these strikes and 
lock outs could take years. As the strikers in Detroit 
could tell you, “Justice delayed is justice denied.” 

In solidarity, — Arman d Nevers, 

Detroit Typographical Union #18/CWA 


Richmond, Cal.— On Sept. 29 several hundred 
from this predominantly Black working-class communi- 
ty joined hospital service workers, nurses and doctors 
from Kaiser’s Richmond facility to testify at a hearing 
before the Richmond city council. Submitting over 6,000 
signatures we gathered, we were protesting Kaiser’s 
refusal to supply much needed emergency health care 
in the area. Those for whom providing quality health 
care is their daily activity see an unconscionable act of 
“redlining” health care in Kaiser management’s money- 
saving decision to keep this new facility closed. 

This came on the heels of a much larger protest of 
thousands on Aug. 31, triggered by Kaiser’s plan to speed 
up closure of the Richmond “standby” ER. An emergency 
room doctor spoke on the many tragedies that occur 
when patients show up and cannot be properly cared for. 
He exposed Kaiser’s argument that the facility suppos- 
edly wouldn’t have a high enough usage rate by compar- 
ing it to Kaiser’s San Rafael facility. It has a very low 
usage rate but Kaiser wouldn’t dare close it because the 
average income of that area is $70,000-$100,000 per year. 

I am struck with how totally opposite are two views of 
Kaiser recently aired. Dr. Simms, who worked at the 
Richmond facility for 23 years, wrote recently that 
“Kaiser Richmond has been systematically stripped of 
services over the last 40 years...When are KFH and PMG 
[Kaiser management organizations] going to take respon- 
sibility for the institutional neglect here and open the hos- 
pital?” On the other hand, in a “Financial Turnaround 
Update” of July 1998, our chairman and CEO says “sec- 
ond quarter results are moving in the right direction, 
reflecting the hard work of everyone in the organization.” 
The “hard work” to which he referred was not providing 
quality care. It referred strictly to financial results. Where 
are the second quarter results in quality of care? 

Tb be even more competitive, Kaiser announced that, 
beginning in March of 1999, they will begin to dismantle 
the historic landmark, Kaiser Foundation’s first hospital 
in Oakland. It will disappear forever to dramatically 
reduce Kaiser’s expenditures on inpatient care, critical 
care, and emergency care. 

California now ranks among the lowest in terms of hos- 
pital beds and nurses per 1,000 citizens. Within California, 
the two counties with the worst nursing and hospital bed 
ratios are Alameda and Contra Costa— the counties where 
Kaiser is most determined to close facilities. 

Nothing seems to stop the determination of Kaiser 
executives to raise revenue through withholding health 
care, not even the deaths of Kaiser members with heart 
conditions at Richmond and Walnut Creek. After a flurry 
of media exposure, official inquiries and inspections, 
inspectors went back to their offices in Sacramento and 
Washington, and Kaiser got back their Medicare pay- 
ments. Kaiser even got a seal of approval from state 
health officials to close Richmond, Martinez and Oakland 
inpatient hospital services. Hopefully, a growing solidar- 
ity between health care workers and patients can turn 
around this attack on the quality of care provided to 
workers. — Kaiser rank-and-filer 

Immigrant workers defy INS 

New York— A large group of immigrant workers 
joined in a protest on Oct. 16 in front of the federal build- 
ing in Manhattan. There were some 250 Mexicans, 220 
Ecuadoreans, and some 50 others, mostly European such 
as Polish. The Ecuadoreans were people who had never 
participated in a protest before, but who have been mefet- 
ing together in churches, resolved to confront the abuse 
they and their compatriots face as what they call “undoc- 
umented slaves.” 

They were humble and scared when they arrived but 
got very enthusiastic and rebellious by the end and did 
not want to leave but wanted to keep on protesting. They 
enthusiastically shouted slogans such as, “Clinton! Your 
mother was an immigrant too!” and “Here we are, here 
we stay!” When some started to spontaneously invent 
much stronger slogans, their leaders hushed them, say- 
ing they feared repression. You could feel a lot of rebel- 
lion; the bad part is that this rebellion was transformed 
into prayers by the leaders. 

At the rally, facing that federal building, you felt as 
though that building wanted to crush us, and we were 
always down below, looking up at those above us. Tb me, 
the praying made us appear united down below, but 
looking up, waiting for a favor from God. It made us feel 
minuscule as human beings whereas human power tran- 
scends all this. To liberate ourselves we need a process in 
which the leaders can also liberate themselves, so that 
the struggle can transcend the religious boundaries. 

We cannot as Marxist-Humanists speak of practice if we 
are not immersed in the protests and in the thinking of the 
people; if we do not take on the suffering of the people 
whose lives hang in the balance depending on their papers. 
Tb understand this, we need to be there. —Angel 


At the first meeting of Ecuadorean workers I went to, 
there were 180 workers and some 30 children under the 
age of five. They submitted to two hours of talking, the 
mothers sweating trying to keep the children quiet. It is 
not just that the meeting will be distracted by the chil- 
dren; or that it is unjust for the mothers; but it is unjust 
for the children. My suggestion to open up a space for 
the children was well received by the mothers, and this 
could be a good opportunity to start to talk about the 
suppression of children in this society, not just as a prac- 
tical issue but as a political one. —Greta 
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From the Writings of Raya Dunayevskaya 


MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


The despotic plan of capital 
vs. freely associated labor 


Editor’s Note 

Raya Dunayevskaya, in the period 1949-51, wrote 
much on the relationship of philosophy and econom- 
ics, specifically on the relationship of Hegel’s Science 
of Logic and Marx’s Capital. She was, she wrote later, 
“changing the form of my work” on the theory of 
state-capitalism and Marxism to what became her 
first book, Marxism and Freedom (published 1958). 
Because today’s global economic crisis demands a 
return to Marx’s categories, we print the first pages of 
a written draft for an oral presentation on “form and 
plan” dated Dec. 27, 1950, which takes up these cate- 
gories. The full document can be found in The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection, 9250-9280. 


Unity of labor and means of labor has gone through 
some violent transformations during various historic 
periods, none being more disastrous than when labor 
was separated from the means of labor. The separation 
of labor from its means signalled the birth of capitalism. 
It was followed by separation of town from country, of 
mental from manual labor. The unity of labor and 
means of labor was then achieved by the individual 
capitalist bringing many workers together in his work- 
shop so that he could extract from them as much labor 
as possible. This plan of the capitalist gave the labor 
process its despotic form. 

All the while the workers cooperated in the labor 
process to which they had been brought by the will of 
the capitalist. They revolted, first against the author- 
ity of the capitalist, then against the machine by which 
the capitalist sought to discipline the workers with its 
own oppressive compulsion. The plan of the capitalist 
assumed more despotic forms, for it compelled coopera- 
tion of the laborers in a manner which would produce 
surplus labor, and this aim of the capitalist was served 
well by the regularity, uniformity, order and economy 
introduced by machine production. At the same time the 
machines, which disciplined the laborers, also orga- 
nized and united them, and now their revolt assumed 
la] new form: that of an organized mass power. 

We then have the plan of the capitalist to bring the 
workers together for purposes of extracting unpaid 
labor: it is despotic in form and individual in content. 
The revolt of the workers, which is at first anarchic in 
form, breaking up machines, is from the first, however, 
cooperative in content. 

The plan of the capitalist to bring the workers togeth- 
er to labor in common for purposes of extracting unpaid 
labor from them transforms the simple labor process 
into a means of extracting surplus labor. The labor 
process becomes, thus, capitalistic in truth, and the form 
becomes the more despotic with the authority of the cap- 
italist being supplemented by the vampire of (the] 
machine, into which all science has been incorporated, 
and which thrives on living labor. On the other hand, the 
worker is bereft of the virtuosity he possessed as a crafts- 
man and transformed into a mere appendage to the 
machine. The division of labor between mental and man- 
ual thus further degrades the worker, whose quest for 
universality, or desire to be a whole man, becomes total. 
His revolt now assumes a new form; he revolts with his 
fellow man, and in revolting as a social individual the 
revolt becomes cooperative in both content and form. 

At the same time the constant crises in production 
and the revolts engendered befuddle the minds of men 
who are outside of the labor process. They see this civil 
war between capitalist and worker not as it is in the 
labor process where, the capitalist’s plan having become 
its motive force, it is no longer a natural unity of labor 
and means of labor to create products of labor, but a cap- 
italist unity, which forces labor into one abstract mold 
and thus gives products of labor their value-form. They 
see it, rather, in the forms which it assumes on the sur- 
face, where surplus labor appears as surplus product 
and hence planlessness. They thereupon contrast the 
anarchy of the market to the order in the factory. And 
they present themselves as the conscious planners who 
can bring order also into “society,” that is, the market. 

Marx’s answer to these first planners— to Sismondi, 
who “impersonated the doubts” of the [classical political 
economists’] analysis, which was dominated by its class 
concept of form as identical with content, by asking, 
couldn’t large-scale production be controlled; to Malthus, 


whose concept of order was that of the feudal order with 
its fixed relations; to Proudhon, whose petty-bourgeois 
conception of social order revealed itself in trying to 
build a halfway house between the old and the actually 
existing by synthesizing the two, instead of tran- 
scending— was very simple. It amounted to this: “If the 
order of the factory were also in the market, you’d have 
complete totalitarianism.” In 1847 Marx expressed the 
anticipation of this in the phrase “one single master”: 

“If the division of labor in a modem factory were 
taken as a model to be applied to an entire society, the 
society the best organized for the production of wealth 
would be incontestably that which had but one single 
master distributing the work, according to a regulation 
arranged beforehand to the various members of the com- 
munity ” (Poverty of Philosophy, [Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr, n.d.] p. 147). 

Two decades later the mature Marx keeps emphasiz- 
ing that what appears “ideally, in the shape of a pre- 
conceived plan of the capitalist” is “practically...the 
shape of the authority of the same capitalist, in the 
shape of the powerful will of another, who subjects their 
activity to his aims.” And Capital then proceeds to 
demonstrate what forms the despotism evolves: first the 
capitalist is relieved of “actual labor” but does the 
supervision over labor; then he is relieved of “the labor 
of superintendence”: “An industrial, army of workmen, 
under the command of a capitalist, requires, like a real 
army, officers (managers), and sergeants (foremen, 
overlookers), who, while the work is being done, com- 
mand in the name of the capitalist” ( Capital , Volume 
l[Chicago: Charles H. Kerr, 1906], p. 364). 

Then [Marx] shows that it is not control 
necessitated by the cooperative character of the 
labor process, but the different work of 
control “necessitated by the capitalist 
character of that process and the 
antagonism of interests between the 
capitalist and laborer.” It 
is because it is rooted in 
this class antagonism 
that its form must always 
remain despotic, and this 
despotism, which shows 
itself in the market as 
“anarchy,” cannot be 
done away with by bringing “order” also into the mar- 
ket. The despotism will only become total then. It can be 
done away with only by its absolute opposite, that is, 
the cooperative form of labor of “freely associated 
men” consciously planning. So that the opposition is 
not between “anarchy” and “plan,” but between the plan 
of the capitalist, which is always despotic in form, and 
the plan of freely associated men, which is always coop- 
erative in form, and in content. 

The [classical political economists’] thesis of laissez- 
faire, or free trade, while showing its concern with the 
distribution of total product between the classes, 
expressed nevertheless a complete faith in the econom- 
ic laws as being in full consonance with the “natural 
order.” They were thus having their cake and eating it 
too— saying that labor was the source of value, but feel- 
ing no compulsion, since they never enter the factory, to 
account for the surplus labor. They merely took it for 
granted as “inherent” in production. 

The planners wished upon the market the strangle- 
hold of the factory order, which had no reality for them 
since they, too, had never entered the factory. Order, to 
them, meant the abstract plan in their heads, not the 
real plan the workers had to contend with in production. 

The thing that we must never forget is that plan aris- 
ing from intellectual analysis and plan arising from the 
cooperative labor process, which evokes the creative 
mass movement, are such irreconcilable opposites that 
even Marx, before he had entered the factory, that is, in 
ins [Contribution to the ] Critique [of Political Economy], 
floundered among the market forms, which are not real- 
ly forms, general or concrete, but transformations of 
what they were once. The transformation makes the 
form either the direct opposite of the productive form 
or at least so different from it that full contradiction 
must of necessity result. 

Let me state right here that we have greatly under- 
estimated Volume III of Capital, which deals with these 
transformations. It is true that we caught its essence 
when from the start we put our finger on the spot and 
said the decline in the rate of profit is crucial; the aver- 


age rate of profit is completely secondary. Look at the 
mess we would have been in if we had not seen that and 
suddenly found ourselves, as did the Fourth 
[International], tailending the Stalinists’ sudden “dis- 
covery” (which had been precisely the perversion with 
which the Second Internationa] planners had long ago 
tried to corrupt Marxism) that it was the average rate 
of profit which was the “law of capitalism.” 

Good, we saw the essence, but that is insufficient, 
and because that is completely insufficient, we were 
incapable of being sharp enough even here. For it is 
insufficient merely to state that the decline [in the] rate 
of profit, not the average, is crucial for understanding 
Volume IH. The full truth is: Just as Marx’s theory 
of value is his theory of surplus value, so his the- 
ory of surplus value is in reality the theory of the 
declining rate of profit. 

Why couldn’t we state it this simply before? It is 
because we have been too busy showing that profit is 
only a disguise which surplus value wears and must be 
removed, again to see “the real essence”: exploitation of 
labor. Because the opponents we were facing were 
Workers Party underconsumptionists, we had to 
overemphasize this evident truth. But to overempha- 
size the obvious means to stand on the ground the oppo- 
nents have chosen. Freed from these opponents and 
faced with planners who are not underconsump- 
tionists the greater truth of what Marx was saying 
suddenly hits us in the eyes with such force that now we 
can say: How could we have not seen what Marx was 
saying? It is all so clear: Since the realization of sur- 
plus value is the decline in the rate of profit, the 
poor capitalist must search for profits. 

However, adds Marx, you market theorists 
who think this decline is due to competition 
are wrong. And as for you, the planners, 
who think that the reason for the capi- 
talist’s search for profits is “only” his 
subjective desire and your 
plan to do away with the 
disproportions of his pro- 
duction should knock some 
sense into his head, are 
way off the beam. First of 
all, his subjective desire 
reflects only the objec- 
tive truth of his method of production, and you’d have 
to start there, where the disproportion rules, and not 
from any schema. Secondly, competition merely aver- 
ages out the rate of profit, without either producing the 
decline or the anarchy. Finally and above all, competi- 
tion itself arises from the immanent laws of capitalism. 

So we are back to production, where the relationship 
of constant capital (machines) to variable [capital] (liv- 
ing labor) produces the whole mess. Look at the miser- 
able soul of the capitalist, who is forced by the very 
method of production, and regardless of the degree of 
exploitation, to find himself in the perverse dilemma of 
getting a declining rate of profit even where there is a 
rising ratio of surplus value, that is to say, even where 
he intensifies the exploitation of the worker and thus 
gets greater masses of unpaid labor. 

Now, it is this decline in the rate of profit which domi- 
nates over the transformation of value into price, profit 
into average profit, surplus profit into ground rent. It is the 
transformation of surplus value into rate of profit that is 
the reality of capitalism. This, in the main, is the subject 
of Volume III [of Capital], We have been all too busy run- 
ning back to essence and showing that, in their totality, all 
prices equal all values, and profit is but a portion of sur- 
plus value, etc. That is true, but it is not the whole truth. 

In their totality prices are values, but that makes 
them neither identical in their unit nor one the same 
as the other in their totality A transformation has 
occurred. Marx says values and prices are different and 
must be different and yet be related. He is, therefore, 
not merely returning to essence, but proceeding from 
essence to notion, that is to say, to that unity of essence 
and form which, on the one hand, holds us all in its grip, 
including even the miserable capitalist, and, on the 
other hand, can be transcended only in transcending 
the value-form and establishing its complete opposite: 
the Cooperative-form. Without that, all these trans- 
formations of form only continue the perversion of sub- 
ject and object in the process of production: 

“The way in which surplus-value is transformed into 
profit.. .is but a continued development of 
the perversion of subject and object taking 
place in the process of production. We have 
already seen that all subjective forces of 
labor in that process appeared as produc- 
tive forces of capital. On the one hand, the 
value of past labor, which dominates liv- 
ing labor, is incarnated in the capitalist. 
On the other hand the laborer appears as 
materialized labor-power, as a commodi- 
ty. This perverted relationship necessarily 
produces even under simple conditions of 
production certain correspondingly per- 
verted conceptions, which represent a 
transposition in consciousness, that is fur- 
ther developed by the transformations and 
modifications of the circulation process 
proper” (Capital, Volume III [Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr, 1909], p. 58-9). 


To understand the current economic crisis you need: 

The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism 

selected writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 


"Capital, said Marx, is not a thing, but a social relation of production established through the instrumentality of things. The instrumentality which establishes this 
exploitative relationship is.. .the means of production alienated from the direct producers, i.e., the proletariat, and oppressing them... In capitalist society. .the 
use values produced are not for consumption by workers a capitalists, but by capital, i.e., for productive consumption or expanded production. The greater 
part of the surplus value extracted from the worker goes back into this expanded' production." —The Nature of the Russian Economy," 1943 

"The Grand Illusion.. .that all capitalist ideologues.. .have created about this nuclear world with its robotized production was achieved by them through forgetting 
that Alienated Labor is the irreplaceable foundation, essence and universal form— the creator of all values and surplus-values... They think they can still go mer- 
ely on with their computerized stock market, false superprofiteering through mergers, playing the margins... They act as if higher labor productivity can come 
from somewhere other than sweated, living labor; as if it can come out of computers.- 
■ ; :S ‘ —"Capitalist Production/Alienated Labor.- This Nuclear World and its Political Crises," 1986 
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Khalida Messaoudi and the Algerian women’s struggle 


Khalida Messaoudi, teacher, human rights and femi- 
nist activist, exposes politics and backward socio-cultur- 
al traditions as factors contributing to the deplorable 
status of women’s rights in contemporary Algeria. She 
has defied the violence currently sweeping the country 
to speak out in the name of women, children and minori- 
ties who have been the most victimized in Algeria’s cur- 
rent civil war. Unbowed: An Algerian Woman Confronts 
Islamic Fundamentalism (1998), translated from the 
French Une Algerienrve debout, is a remarkable series of 
interviews conducted in 1994 by Elisabeth Schemla 
with Khalida Messaoudi. 

The book focuses primarily on Khalida’s feminist 
struggle begun in the 1980s when the notorious Family 
Code (legislation passed in 1984 that significantly hin- 
ders women’s rights) was implemented. At this time 
religious fundamentalism was also on the rise. Yet, 
although the English title of the book seemingly alludes 
only to Khalida’s struggle against religious fundamen- 
talism, her primary message is two-fold. On the one 
hand, women have directly suffered from fundamental- 
ist violence, on the other the misguided objectives of 
Algeria’s Front de la Liberation Nationale (FLN) gov- 
ernment have caused the erosion of women’s place in 
post-revolutionary Algeria. 

In 1995 I talked to Khalida Messaoudi’s brother, 
Alawa Toumi. I asked him how Khalida was and 
why, after numerous assassination attempts on 
her life, she refused to leave Algeria. He said that 
for Khalida leaving was out of the question. 
Women’s struggle for equality and an end to the 
violence being waged against them must be fought 
oh Algeria’s soil if any changes are to come at all. 

Messaoudi’s Berber culture and heritage have con- 
tributed to her defiance of Arab law and unjust practices 
against women. Berbers, the first inhabitants of Algeria, 
have fought Arab domination for centuries. As Khalida 
attests, most revolutions have begun in the Berber com- 
munity, including the war of independence against the 
French which ended in 1962. Her defiance as a Berber 
fighting for minority rights and as a woman reflect a 
struggle that must be fought on many different fronts. As 
Schemla’s prologue aptly states, “everything Messaoudi 
represents defies the polarities that are ripping Algeria 
apart today. She is ‘indigenous,’ in that she is a Berber 
from Kabylia, yet she is also a highly educated intellec- 
tual; she is a lay Muslim in a society that is slowly reim- 
posing religious constraints on every aspect of life, from 
the law to the smallest details of women’s dress and 
behavior; she is Francophone, Arabophone...and 
Berberphone...she is militant but nonviolent.” 

WOMEN STRUGGLE AGAINST FIS, FLN 

The polarities of Khalida’s activism and her struggle 
contribute to a feminist movement that is unique 
because it struggles against two forces. As mentioned 
above, women are targets of the ultra-religious funda- 
mentalist movement, FIS (Front Islamique du Salut), 
and also relegated to the status of second class citizens 
by the FLN-led government which guarantees them lit- 
tle protection. Thus, as Messaoudi points out, funda- 
mentalism is only partially to blame for the lack of 
assurance of women’s rights and safety. Women were 
duped by the FLN for which they so arduously fought as 
moudjahidat (the feminine forces of the militant mou- 
jahidin rebel fighters) during the 1954-62 war of libera- 
tion. In the wake of the war, instead of being counted as 
equal players in a new liberated country, women were 
sent back to their homes, denied the equality they had 
been promised. 

Khalida attests, “Never would we [women] have 
imagined that those whose sides we fought next to 
would lead our country like that, would do to us what 
they have done.. ..[women’s] effacement did not begin in 
1962 but before independence. Little by little after the 
war, the FLN eliminated us from the maquis, sending 
us to the borders or abroad. Our role was defined then 
and there. We would not have our place in the ‘outside’ 
[public] world.” 

As Khalida maintains, the FLN created a climate 
hospitable to the rise of fundamentalism through 
its autocratic policies, effacement of historical 
record and totalitarian principles. She explains 
that because of widespread disillusion with the 
policies of the FLN among the masses of Algeria’s 
disenfranchised population (particularly young, 
unemployed men between the ages of 16-30), fun- 
damentalism was viewed as “a way out”— an alter- 
native to the FUN’S decadence and abuse of power. 



The FIS party promised jobs, education, housing and 
social welfare programs, all appealing to a people tired 
of poverty and failed government programs. The FIS 
succeeded in pulling the wool over the people’s eyes. 
Women’s diminished status in Algerian society, in a 
sense, was viewed as a small price to pay in exchange 
for the general welfare of all. Yet, Khalida states, the 
religious leaders of the FIS used “economic misery” to 
justify what she defines as their “obsession” with 
women. This obsession allows “fundamentalists to justi- 
fy and legitimate a priori all their acts in the name of 
Islam.” Women have become scapegoats of twisted 
interpretations , of the Koran. 

ALGERIA TORN APART BY CIVIL WAR 

In 1991, following the landslide victory of the FIS, the 
FLN declared martial law, outlawed the fundamental- 
ists, nullified the election results and sent the country 
into civil war. Since then Algeria has been torn apart by 
warring factions of FLN and FIS followers. Those 
caught in the middle— women, children and those who 
have repeatedly spoken out against both fundamental- 
ism and the corrupt political system (journalists, intel- 
lectuals, professors, lawyers, doctors)— have borne the 
brunt of the violence. 

Schemla’s interviews with Khalida Messaoudi open a 
window on a world about which we, in the U.S., hear lit- 
tle. It is a world where women live as victims of a 
decrepit and corrupt patriarchy, religious zealots, pover- 
ty and abjection. “I am a woman,” Khalida states defi- 
antly, “before I am an Algerian, a Berber, a 
Mediterranean, a Muslim or a combatant,” She speaks 
for so many women who cannot. For this reason, 
Unbowed: An Algerian Woman Confronts Islamic 
Fundamentalism, should be read, and passed on to 
those who will listen. —Valerie Orlando 


Black World 


' (Continued from page 1) 

ominous is the deepening economic crisis, whose full 
effects are sure to be felt between now and the next elec- 
tion cycle, and how an even more entrenched Republican- 
controlled Congress is sure to respond to them. 

While Congress and the President are already bailing 
out “too-big-to-fail” corporations and financial institu- 
tions, responding to the effects of the economic crisis on 
the conditions of life and labor of the working class could 
be left in the reactionary hands of an even more right- 
wing Congress after the November elections. 

In its campaign to gain a veto-proof Senate, the 
Republican Right has especially targeted women 
Democrats elected in the 1992 election, liberal women like 
Carol Moseley-Braun in Illinois, Barbara Boxer in 
California, and Patti Murray in Washington state. 
Though Bill Clinton’s sexual misadventures have embold- 
ened the Right to intensify their reactionary onslaught, 
their aim being to complete the retrograde “Contract [on] 
America” they foisted upon the nation as a result of their 
1994 mid-term election victory, Clinton is not the impetus. 

Washington’s politics of “sex, lies, and videotapes” only 
appears to be the Right’s excuse for politics these days. 
Something more ominous lurks behind the bourgeoisie’s 
tabloid politics. Rolling back the modest social agenda 
that “liberal” Clintonistas like Senator Moseley-Braun 
sponsored, sometimes with the support of Bill Clinton and 
often without it, is the over-riding aim of the Right. Just 
as Reagan and Bush’s stacking of the federal courts with 
conservative judges was calculated to have far-reaching 
consequences into the next century, so the aim of the 
Republican Right is to lock up the Congress for the foresee- 
able future. 

Earlier this year, in an unguarded moment of radical 
candor, Julian Bond, following his election as chairman of 
the board of the NAACP, described the aim of this political 
retrogression as “the demobilization of effective insurgent 
politics, the depoliticizing of discussions of our gross mald- 
istribution of income, and the adoption of reactionary and 
punitive social policy” (Poverty & Race, July/August 1998). 

In the Illinois U.S. Senate race, the Republican Right 
has, without spending one dime, gotten a multimillionaire 
banking heir, Peter Fitzgerald, to take out Carol Moseley- 
Braun, the only African American in that lily-white insti- 
tution, the U.S. Senate. Fitzgerald is spending $10 million 
of his own money to do just that, after having spent $6 
million in a primary race in which even Republican state 
leaders like Illinois Governor Jim Edgar labeled him an 
extremist they couldn’t support. 

What they have no trouble supporting, however, is 
Fitzgerald’s reactionary anti-labor, anti-civil rights, anti- 
woman and anti-human needs agenda. It was not coinci- 
dental that the reactionary columnist George Will’s weigh- 
ing into the Illinois race with an attack column against 
Moseley-Braun in the Chicago Sun-Times coincided with 
Fitzgerald’s attack ad campaign. Will sees Illinois as “the 
bellwether state,” in which the defeat of Carol Moseley- 
Braun would represent a giant step toward the Right 
gaining a veto-proof Senate. 

The growing economic crisis and authoritarian police 
state that targets Black and working class communities 
has more often than not been aided by Clinton and the 
Republican-controlled Congress. Which is why we can- 
not ignore the positions Senator Moseley-Braun has 
taken as a Democrat following the lead of her party’s 
leader, Bill Clinton. 
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The Communist Manifesto 



International conference papers, presentations, 
and discussions of the Communist Manifesto 
from the perspectives of: 


■ Its relevance today 

■ Revolution in permanence 

■ Dialectical structure 
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■ Lessons for today’s labor movement 
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Fight Right’s 
onslaught in ’98 election 

Her 1996 trip to visit the late Nigerian military dicta- 
tor General Sani fybacha came at a time when a growing 
movement around the world was solidarizing with the 
Nigerian working class trying to throw off Abacha’s 
despotic rule. Senator. Moseley-Braun has supported 
Clinton’s “law-and-order” crime policy of putting 100,000 
more cops in Black neighborhoods already under siege 
by the police at the very moment when a grassroots anti- 
police brutality movement is gaining momentum in 
Black and Latino communities across the country. The 
same can be said for her support for lowering the age at 
which juveniles can be treated as adults in the criminal 
justice system. 

The Black community has by no means ignored these 
and other instances in which Black politicians like 
Moseley-Braun act in ways that go against the interests 
of Black working people. Indeed, the latest travesty of 
Black political betrayal was the Sept. 15 House vote for a 
resolution calling for the extradition of the Black revolu- 
tionary Assata Shakur from Cuba, a reactionary resolu- 
tion that members of the Congressional Black Caucus 
either intentionally or ineptly voted for. (Find details and 
the lively discussion and campaign in support of Assata 
Shakur on the Internet.) The Black community also 
painfully recognizes the seriousness of the present 
moment and what’s at stake in the ’98 election. 


Come to Book Party for Voices from within the 
Prison Walls in New York, Sunday, Nov. 15, at 6:30 
p.m. (for location see Directory below). Chicago, 
Saturday, Nov. 21, 4-6:30 p.m. (call 312/663-0839). 
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EXPOSING THE ROOTS OF TODAY’S GLOBAL TURMOIL 


The analysis in Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
books on The Marxist-Humanist Theory 
of State-Capitalism and on Marx’s 
Capital and Today’s Global Crisis is 
excellent. It unmasks all the falsifica- 
tions about the so-called “Soviet” society 
and reveals the real social relations 
there. As for the situation in Russia 
today, capitalism is rotten everywhere 
in the world. Russia and other countries 
of the ex-USSR are where the deca- 
dence of capitalism is utmost. The world 
economic crisis that began in Southeast 
Asia only intensified the economic crisis 
in Russia. Capitalism in decadence can- 
not give anything except misery and 
degradation. 

The rise of the workers’ struggle this 
year in some regions of Russia, such as 
the Ukraine, is a symptom that the pas- 
sivity caused by Stalinist terrors was 
beginning to end. But it is a difficult 
process. Only a few workers know that 
the enemy is not only Yeltsin and a 
Yeltsinist regime, but capitalism itself, 
the whole capitalist system. Nationalist 
feelings can be strong and all the bour- 
geois parties (including the post-CPSU 
parties) try to persuade the Russian 
workers that they must unify, not with 
the workers of other countries, but with 
the Russian capitalists. The task before 
Marxists in Russia today is the task of 
putting before the workers their own 
interests and goals, participating in their 
struggles and assisting in unifying all 


actions for workers’ self-emancipation. 

Marxist 
Saransk, Russia 

* * * 

Your message to the 36th 
International Anti-War Assembly was 
read out to the assemblies held on Aug. 6 
in six main cities in Japan and inspired 
all participants to fight against war with 
international solidarity. Since the 
Assembly we have been advancing our 
anti-war struggles and the struggles 
against the repression of working people 
by neo-fascist ruling structures. We have 
been developing solidarity action with 
Russian workers who are demanding 
unpaid wages and demanding the resig- 
nation of Yeltsin and Co. 

Revolutionary Marxist Faction 

JRCL 

Tokyo 

* . * * 

You can get lost in discussing today’s 
economy and end up saying things like: 
“If only the IMF wouldn’t put such terri- 
ble austerity measures on countries in 
trouble.” I have heard leftists say this. 
They never get down to the deeper level 
and miss that what is happening is not a 
policy choice but flows from the nature of 
capitalism. Your October Lead on how 
“Russia’s economic nose dive exposes 
roots of capitalism’s global turmoil” 
makes you ask how you can change the 
policy without transforming the system. 

This is a problem I always have in the 


REACHING OVER 
THE PRISON WALLS 


When I first began to read Voices from 
within the Prison Walls and saw big words 
like “proletariat,” I thought people on the 
inside wouldn’t “get it.” Then I became 
completely enamored with this man’s mind 
and saw that he does speak to those who 
are incarcerated. He really put in words 
the feeling I had about what is behind this 
system when he wrote, “the first and main 
purpose of prison is to. ..systematically 
dehumanize prisoners.” They want not 
only to dehumanize but keep us separate 
from one another. D.A. Sheldon names 
things for what they are. One way we are 
alienated is through language. There’s a 
thing called the SHU (Security Housing 
Unit). It is a misnomer. It means isolation, 
which we’ve known for 300 years is tor- 
ture. Yet it is called by a neutral sounding 
name, “administrative segregation.” If this 
book gets into the hands of many prison- 
ers, it will have an impact. Dana 

California 

* * * 

It is about time Amnesty International 
finally got around to stating the obvious. 
I think the upcoming elections will tell 
the tale about what is going to happen 
with any thoughts about prison reform. 
The problem is that the spin doctors are 
very good at their work and Americans 
seem pretty apolitical compared to oth- 
ers throughout the world, like in France 
where unionized Workers have been 
going out on strike and last week the stu- 
dents hit the streets. Discussing prob- 
lems is cool but “actions speak louder 
than words.” Prisoners have to put more 
effort into gaining changes in our respec- 
tive facilities. Prisoner 

Wisconsin 

* * * 

Right after the Critical Resistance 
Conference, we went to another meeting 
on Palestinian prisoners, took copies of 
Voices with us, and sold every copy we 
took. N&L Committee members 

Bay Area 

* si « * 

I am an indigent convict serving a life 


sentence and 
presently housed 
in the “special 
management unit.” 

I am 43 years old, 
have been doing 
time since the age 
of 25, and am up 
for parole in 7 years. I’m not very good at 
writing about myself but love to read and 
you r paper is very informative. I read the 
sample you sent me from cover to cover 
and especially enjoyed the article about 
the Flint, Mich. GM strike. Could you find 
a donor to make it possible for me to con- 
tinue receiving your paper along with 
Voices from within the Prison Walls ? 

Prisoner 

Arizona 

sk * * 

I’m writing about the three-strike law 
here, which benefits politicans more than 
the people of California. I’m 30 years old 
and doing 26 years to life for manufactur- 
ing a controlled substance. I understood 
the three-strike law was to keep rapists 
and child molesters off the streets, not to 
throw away people who have committed 
nonviolent felonies. I admit I’ve made 
some mistakes in life. I always thought 
the idea of prisons was to rehabilitate a 
person and get them ready to become a 
productive member of society. The way it 
is now prisons are overcrowded and have 
no form of rehabilitation so when you are 
released all you know is the same way of 
life that got you here. Prison is nothing 
except a human warehouse, where every 
day you are slowly dying, not just physi- 
cally but mentally. If people would realize 
this can happen just for making a mis- 
take, they would not let the politicians 
just throw away the key. Prisoner 

California 

4c * * 

Voices is important to help us under- 
stand that we’re abolitionists. Prison is not 
a natural but an historically constructed 
inhumanity. N&L Supporter 

California 



READERS— WE NEED YOUR HELP! 



As the word about D.A. Sheldon’s pow- 
erful pamphlet, VOICES FROM WITH- 
IN THE PRISON WALLS, has been 
spreading, more and more requests for 
copies have been pouring into the office 
of News & Letters from pris- 
oners throughout the land. 
So have requests for donor 
subscriptions to the paper. 
Every request will be 
but we urgently need 
the help of those in the so- 
“free” world to pay the 
repay the loans 
we undertook to get this 


new pamphlet off the press and into the 
hands of those who helped create it but 
cannot afford to pay for a copy. 

To help make that possible, we have 
created a special offer: $10 will pay for 
sending a copy of the pamphlet and a 
one-year subscription to N&L to those 
prisoners who have requested them but 
have no funds. Whether more than that 
or less, ANY AMOUNT YOU CAN SEND 
WILL HELP! 

Please send , what you can to: 
News & Letters, 59 E. Van Buren, 
Room 707, Chicago, EL, 60605, 


Readers' Views 


environmental movement, because, and who believe in living their lives 

while there are laws that can be passed courageously and unapologetically. And 

to improve the quality of life, there is then I added a greeting addressed: to all 

resistance to seeing the limitations of those who are not gay but believe in us 

that as any real solution. What we have and celebrate in who we are and believe 

to ask is to what extent the poisoning of in our right to co-exist on this earth 

our planet is inherent in the very nature peacefully, because we couldn’t do it 

of capitalism. without them. , Tom Williamson 

Environmental justice activist Chicago 

Tennessee 


THE SCENE IN 
PUERTO RICO 

Puerto Ricans are protesting a plan to 
place a gigantic statue of Christopher 
Columbus in a park overlooking the Bay 
of San Juan. The statue has sparked out- 
rage from indigenous people, because the 
arrival of Columbus marked the begin-, 
ning of the Europeans’ slaughter and 
enslavement of native people. Protests 
have already prevented the installation 
of the statue in five other cities. In 
Florida, the Seminole People defeated 
the proposal. 

A spokesperson for the United 
Confederation of Taino People (the indige- 
nous Puerto Ricans), Roberto Mucaro 
Borrero, declared, “To erect a monument 
to Columbus is the same as glorifying 
Adolf Hitler. This is a disgraceful act and 
clearly shows how little in the last 500 
years h uman beings have progressed as 
far as education and sensitivity.” 

In addition to being an insult, the stat- 
ue, which is twice the size of the Statue 
of Liberty, would cost $20 million to 
install and would be a hazard to air- 
planes. | 

Correspondent 
New York 


MURDER BY HOMOPHOBIA 

Conservative talk radio host Mike 
Fleming has suggested that Matthew 
Shepard was partly responsible for being 
attacked. National right-wing talk show 
idiot Ken Hamlin has made the same 
argument. The Right always blames the 
victim— the poor are to blame for poverty, 
rape victims are to blame for being raped. 
The heterosexist Right wants to focus 
attention away from the central issue of 
homophobia in this case, first suggesting 
his killers only wanted to rob him, then 
insisting it was something irrational that 
drove them to beat Matthew to death. It 
was something irrational. It was homo- 
phobia. Jim Maynard 

Tennessee 

* * * 

I have been talking to people at work 
who are straight, yet gay-friendly, and they 
are shocked that gay people are the victims 
of attacks, beatings, name calling, and mur- 
der even in “liberal” Iowa City. I think the 
only way to get people to realize that 
Matthew Shepard was not an isolated inci- 
dent is to get anyone and everyone who has 
been the victim of a hate crime due to their 
sexuality to write about it, talk about it, get 
it published, and make sure people know 
that this is not the first time and it woni’t be 
the last. People don’t want to believe it hap- 
pens in their community, but it does. I can 
testify to one friend who got a black and 
blue face, another whose nose was broken. 

Jennifer 

Iowa 

* * * 

The brutal murder of Matthew 
Shepard comes at just the time when the 
Christian Coalition’s gaybashing ad cam- 
paign got onto TV, including prominently 
on Channel 13 here in Memphis. If there 
were any doubts about the depth of 
depravity in the fundamentalist 
Christian Right, the fanatics’ demonstra- 
tion at Matthew’s funeral has to remove 
them. Is there no limit to the right-wing 
depravity, the violence at home and wars 
abroad, the pollution of thought, to which 
this society; will be allowed to sink? 

Ready to fight it 
Memphis 

* * * 

On National Coming" Out Day, I sent 
an, email, greeting to all my comrades, 
friends and family addressed; to all who 
are gay, lesbian, bisexual, transgendered 
or any kind of queer they choose to be. 



PINOCHET: 

CASE STUDY IN 
STATE TERROR 

Thanks to the diligence 
of two Spanish judges, 

General Augusto Pinochet 
is under arrest here in England. This sur- 
prising event brings hope that he will 
face judgment for at least some of the 
inhuman acts committed during 17 years 
of his dictatorship in Chile. Pinochet 
sought to wipe out the very idea of a new 
society in blood and pain and fear. 
Torture and often murder of anyone asso- 
ciated with the Left were normal meth- 
ods of political control. 

Up until now, he had visited Britain 
with impunity, mixing business and plea- 
sure-arms deals with British companies 
and tea with Baroness Thatcher. As Sheila 
Cassidy, a British doctor who survived tor- 
ture in Santiago in 1975, put it: “There is 
a desperate need to see justice done. There 
are a lot of people who feel that to let 
Pinochet go would be monstrous.” 

Richard Bunting 
Oxford 


The arrest finally of Augusto Pinochet 
is a cause for celebration. It is ironic that 
he was arrested for the murder of 
Spaniards during the bloody counter-rev- 
olution he led with U.S. help in 1973. 
While the arrest is too little and too late, 
it’s still an occasion to raise a glass and 
make a vow to end fascism wherever it 
appears. Your October editorial was right 
to raise Pinochet’s murderous coup as an 
example of U.S.-led state terrorism. 

Old enough to remember 
Bremerton, Wash. 

* * 5fc 

The theme runing through the whole 
October issue of N&L seems to be the grow- 
ing trend toward the police state. It is chill- 
ing to know that the “war of the future” 
Clinton and Albright called for not only 
reserves the absolute right to U.S. military 
attacks anywhere, anytime, but called for 
“rethinking our whole concept of civil liber- 
ties.” It’s a not-so-veiled threat to all those 
the rulers consider “enemies of the state.” 
Those are exactly the kind of “enemies” who 
were routinely rounded up and made to dis- 
appear under the watchful eyes of big 
brothers like the current Russian Premier 
Primakov (a former KGB boss) and Chile’s 
Augusto Pinochet (who unleashed his ter- 
ror on the Chilean people with the help of 
Nixon, Kissinger and the CIA). 

What is scary is that the U.S. govern- 
ment that sponsored state-terrorism then 
has now sent Ambassador Holbrooke to 
insist that Serbian strongman Milosevic 
abide by the International War Crimes 
Tribunal process and international law, 
while leaving it to Milosevic’s discretion to 
restore human rights in Kosova. 

South Asian immigrant 
California 



THE PRACTICALITY OF 
DIALECTICS 

One of the great things about N&L is 
the way it combines workers’ voices and 
reports of all kinds of demonstrations with 
theoretical articles. Kevin Anderson’s 
essay on “Contemporary Challenges to 
Dialectical Thinking” in the October issue 
is very relevant to an activist trying to fig- 
ure out how to proceed. Questions of sub- 
jectivity and agency— or, in plain lan- 
guage, who is going to change things and 
how, and what is the role of thought— are 
always staring you in the face, Not just 
the essay hut the paper as a whole shows 
the practicality of dialectics. , i , „ f 

One of those activists 
San Diego 
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PUTTING THE 
SPOTLIGHT ON 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


I was excited to see 
that some organization 
outside of the U.S. was 
finally going to investigate the horrible 
conditions inside this country. It has been 
good that Amnesty International has pre- 
viously targeted well-known human rights 
violations in places like China, Rwanda 
and Guatemala but for the first time in its 
37-year history it will be focusing on the 
abuses in a major Western country. The 
abuses in the jails and prisons and the 
police brutality going on in the streets in 
cities across the land are all pinpointed in 
their report. It also shows the U.S. contri- 
bution to human rights abuses abroad 
through supplying arms, equipment and 
training to governments and armed groups 
“known to have carried out torture, politi- 
cal killings and other abuses.” 

We need to see that the U.S. has become 
a monster that needs to be uprooted before 
it destroys the world. I wish everyone, 
including Amnesty International, could 
read the Marxist-Humanist Perspectives 
printed in the July issue of N&L. There 
they would find a group working to uproot 
all these conditions everywhere through 
the creation, at last, of the human world 
Marx was aiming for. Felix Martin 

California 

Editor’s note: Copies of the Marxist- 
Humanist Perspectives for 1998-99 can 
be ordered by sending 55<f for postage, to 
News & Letters, 59 East Van Buren, 
Room 707, Chicago, IL 60605. 

* * * 

When the U.S. bombed Afghanistan and 
Sudan in August I had only been on campus 
two days and didn’t have anyone to talk to 
about it. I remember an attitude of disbelief 
and nobody has brought it up since. But the 
Monica/Bill thing was talked about eveiy- 
where. When I saw that no one talked about 
the bombing I was half ‘joking” when I said 
it was because the terrorists only blew up 
an embassy in Africa and nobody cares 
about Africa. Now I see that is the truth. 

New college student 
Florida 

* * * 

A delegation of Panamanian citizens vis- 
ited Washington in October to gather sup- 
port for people who are still suffering from 


the U.S. invasion of their country in 1989. 
The invasion had a devastating effect on 
the Panamanian economy and on people’s 
health and living conditions. The casual- 
ties include thousands of people who have 
physical and emotional conditions, includ- 
ing abnormalities due to the bombs 
dropped on their soil, and who suffer 
extreme poverty. After the invasion, scores 
of people were displaced from their, homes 
to areas where military waste is present, 
and many children have developed skin, 
respiratory and emotional conditions. 

The delegation is demanding econom- 
ic and medical help from the U.S. and 
trying to move its nine-year-old claims of 
human rights violations to the 
Organization of American States. 

Activist for human rights 
New York 

* * * 

The Chicago (injustice system has 
proven again that, to them, the life of a 
Black child isn’t worth a damn thing. Two 
of the three white thugs charged with the 
horrific beating of 13-year-old Lenard 
Clark — because they didn’t like him bik- 
ing through their white neighborhood — 
have gotten off virtually scot-free. They 
plea bargained their way to probation and 
community service, just days after the 
third thug was sentenced to eight years in 
prison. Even there, the jury decided that 
repeatedly banging Lenard’s head against 
a brick wall causing permanent brain 
damage didn’t constitute attempted mur- 
der. No Justice! No Peace! Outraged 

Chicago 


SAMMY SOSA VS. THE 
ESTABLISHMENT 

First the baseball establishment and 
the media slighted Sammy Sosa, a Black 
Dominican, in favor of the white home 
run hitter whose accomplishments were 
similar. Then, when New Yorkers want- 
ed to have a parade for Sosa in 
Washington Heights, the Dominican 
neighborhood, Mayor Giuliani refused. 
He was either worried or being punitive 
because there were riots in Washington 
Heights following the Los Angeles rebel- 
lion of 1992. The mayor instead made 
the parade in the City Hall area on a 
Saturday, i.e., a time and place where 
any unruliness could be easily policed. 


This goes along with everything else 
Giuliani is doing to tjum New York City 
into a police state. Anne Jaclard 

New York 


THE POPE VS. HEGEL 

Pope John Paul II is smart enough to 
recognize today’s hunger for philosophy 
or meaning (what he called “the need for 
a foundation for personal and communed 
life”) in the face of “the immense expan- 
sion of humanity’s technical capability.” 
In his encyclical, “Faith and Reason,” he 
warns of the danger of nihilism, while— 
in his attempt to return us to the 
scholastic philosophy of Aquinas— he 
takes care to attack Hegel: “Some repre- 
sentatives of idealism sought in various 
ways to transform faith and its con- 
tents... into dialectical structures which 
would be grasped by reason.” He also 
attacks the humanism of Marx: “Various 
forms of... atheistic humanism, ex- 
pressed in philosophical terms, which 
regarded faith as alienating.” Of course 
he sees this as what “gave rise to totali- 
tarian systems” but this is not an attack 
on Communism. It is specifically against 
the Humanism of Marx and the 1844 
Essays, as I see it. This is what the Pope 
fears the hunger for philosophy could 
lead to. John Marcotte 

New York 


WORKFARE = SLAVERY 

I’m 51 and before my stroke two years 
ago I cared for elderly people. A city doc- 
tor certified me as able to work but it’s 
hard to do the work I’ve been assigned 
for the park department, handling the 
refuse bags and a tool for raking. I’m sort 
of numb on my left side and have to take 
water pills for my high blood pressure. I 
lost my legal appeal for SSI, and now I’m 
threatened with eviction from my city 
subsidized housing. It’s discouraging. 
What we get are slave wages. 

Black woman on workfare 
New York City 

* * * 

Some of the women I had been going to 
school with have been pulled out of 
school because they were on the rolls and 
didn’t have a job. One woman had to 
drop the classes she was taking to try to 



get a decent job some day, in order to 
work four hours a day at Hull House so 
she wouldn’t lose the $278 a month she 
was getting to help her care for her child. 
It seems ironic when you remember that 
Hull House was originally set up by Jane 
Addams to help women in distress. 

Another woman on workfare 
Chicago 

* * * 

They can call it welfare or they can 
call it workfare but what they can’t call it 
is “fair.” Observer 

Michigan 


WOMEN, 

CHILDREN, 

AND THE 
WRL 

Each year I 
buy the War 
Resisters 
League “Peace 
Calendar.” It’s an inexpensive holiday gift 
that has always had interesting themes 
touching on a diverse number of freedom 
dimensions, and helps a good “cause” 
besides. This year, the theme is “young 
people look at the world” and the 
brochure would have sold me on getting 
one, even if I had not already planned to 
do so, because of one of the excerpts it 
included. It’s an excerpt from a piece 
titled “I Am a Girl” written by a fifth grad- 
er: “I am a girl with a mouth/ to speak out 
what is wrong/ to declare what I a ml who 
I am/ and how I am.” 

Whether N&L readers are interested 
in the youth dimension, women’s libera- 
tion, or the way N&L has always put 
such great importance on all subjects 
“speaking for themselves,” I think they’ll 
thank you for telling them, as you gener- 
ally do each year, where and how they 
can get the 1999 Peace Calendar. 

Longtime contributor 
Philadelphia 
Editor’s note: The 1999 Peace 
Calendar can be ordered from the War 
Resisters League, 339 Layayette St., 
New York, NY 10012. They cost $12 
each, four for $44. It is a desk calendar 
of 128 pages, spiral bound, which 
includes peace resources and interna- 
tional contacts, and each day has room 
for notes. 
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Black/Red View 


by John Alan 

A majority of African Americans are against impeach- 
ing President Clinton. Many believe it is another 
attempt by the Republican dominated Congress to erode 
the few remaining economic and civil rights won by 
Martin Luther King’s generation and that the Monica 
Lewinsky affair was a setup to trap Clinton because 
Kenneth Starr, the independent counsel, had no evi- 
dence to show that Clinton was involved in the 
Whitewater rip-off. 

A group of prominent Black intellectuals, influential 
Black ministers and, among them, the novelist Toni 
Morrison, have found it necessary to give a reason why 
Black Americans support Clinton. In various ways, they 
contend that the source of the Black support for Clinton 
is their common Southern culture and a similar history 
of persecution. As Toni Morrison put it, “white skin 
notwithstanding, this is our first Black President. 
Blacker than any Black person who could ever be elect- 
ed... After all, Clinton displays almost every trope of 
Blackness; single-parent household, bom poor, working 
class, saxophone-playing, McDonald’s junk food-loving 
boy from’ Arkansas” (The New Yorker, Oct. 5, 1998). 

Mbrrison thinks that the Blackness of Clinton’s cul- 
ture and the fact that he has appointed more African 
Americans to fill major positions in his government is 
why the conservatives were out to get him. This concep- 
tion may come from a novelist’s creative imagination, 
but it is not supported by reality. When Clinton was 
first elected, he presented himself as a “New Democrat,” 
indicating that he was turning away from the goals of 
the civil rights movement and was breaking with the 
social liberalism of the John F. Kennedy and the Lyndon 
Johnson administrations. 

Once elected president, Clinton went to Memphis to 
tell Black ministers that Black violence and Black youth 
having children outside of wedlock were endangering 


Toni Morrison’s 
Clinton 

the “fabric of our society.” He went on to say: “We will 
turn this around. We will give these children a future. 
We will take away their guns and give them books. We 
will take away their despair and give them hope. We 
will rebuild the families and the neighborhoods and the 
communities.” This, Clinton said, would not happen 
“until people who are willing to work have work.” 
Clinton did little to create the jobs to mend this so- 
called “moral fabric” in the Black communities. 

In 1994, when the Republican Party won control of 
Congress, Clinton accepted and signed without protest 
a Senate bill which cut several billions of dollars from 
child care, thus consigning millions of white and Black 
children to poverty and ending a federal commitment to 
child welfare dating back to the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
administration. 

Clinton’s record in office also shows that he urged and 
signed a $22.3 billion crime bill with provisions for more 
death penalties, new prisons, “three strikes” and manda- 
tory minimum sentences for minor drug offenders. Philip 
Heyman, Clinton’s first deputy attorney, resigned because 
he could not accept the punitive nature of that bill. 

Clinton's crime bill certainly had a punitive racist 
dimension. Its political purpose was to assuage the 
white middle-class fear of Black urban revolts by declar- 
ing a state of war against a whole generation of urban 
Black youth who are either permanently unemployed or 
partially employed. Obviously the alleged shared “cul- 
ture” between them and Clinton didn’t prevent Clinton 
from declaring this war. 

Today, while many Black middle-class leaders and 
intellectuals see their own Other in Clinton’s adminis- 
tration, the simple reason why the majority of African 
Americans are against his impeachment is that they’re 
searching within themselves for a viable alternative, a 
new kind of mass movement for freedom that reaches 
beyond the limits of capitalist politics. 


October 22 protest 

Chicago— Over 400 marched outside city hall as 
part of the third annual Oct. 22 national day of protest 
against police brutality. The first comments are from 
two Black students; the third is from a longtime activist. 

At the police brutality march at the Daley Center there 
were a lot of young and grown people of different races. 

Shirley Alejos, a woman who had been beaten by the 
police, spoke. A lot of people attended with photos of their 
loved ones who the police had brutally killed or hurt. 
Many of the cops who committed these crimes are still on 
the streets. Why hasn’t the city put these people out of 
their jobs and throw them in jail? 

I do think many more people could have attended. 
And why didn’t they show this rally on the news? Why 
does the media act like this isn’t an important issue? Is 
it that they are scared to let the people know what’s 
really going on around us? —Sonya 

* * * 

It is wrong what the police are doing to the people in - 
America, You could just be walking down the street and 
they beat you up for nothing. Then when you get to the 
station they will change the report. They will probably 
say that you tried to attack them. Or they will put 
something on you. 

They say the streets are unsafe because of gangs. The 
truth is that the streets are unsafe because of the police. 
They are supposed to protect and serve, but they are 
doing the opposite. People’s lives are being shortened 
because of what the police are doing to them. Only if we 
get a new government will things change. —Dennis 
* * * 

However successful the Oct. 22 demonstration was 
this year, it was marred by the homophobic ranting of one 
preacher who felt compelled to give us his view that “God 
does not approve of homosexuality.” This was an incredi- 
ble slap in the face of everyone at the demonstration, 
especially those queer people who came out to oppose the 
criminalization of a generation. Everyone needs to 
understand that struggle involves fighting for those like 
Matthew Shepard, whohave already been criminalized 
for far too many generations.oe —Gerard Emmett 


Defense Depot workers testify on toxic hazards 


Memphis, Term.— In July at the Bethel AME 
Church, African Americans who used to work at the 
Defense Depot testified about the horrible conditions 
and health effects they had suffered. Their testimony 
was so powerful that it stunned those in attendance. 

Dr. Jewel Crawford of ATSDR (Agency for Toxic 
Substances and Disease Registry) was the chair and 
tried to set the tone by calling it an “interactive work- 
shop” and claiming that “we want to hear from you.” In 
fact, the meeting was held because the workers, led by 
Betty Mills, demanded it. 

Crawford interrupted the workers constantly and had 
it not been for Doris Bradshaw, president of Defense 
Depot, Memphis, Tenn.-Concemed Citizens Committee 
(DDMT-CCC), she would have cut off individual speak- 
ers and ended the meeting before all the workers had a 
chance to speak. 

The role of Memphis Health Center (MHC) was put 
forth by Allen Ball, who admitted that “We’re not 
trained in environmental issues.” It was apparent that 
the MHC sees the former Depot workers as a source of 
funding, as well as guinea pigs for research. When 
workers brought up real complaints, they were told that 
the MHC could do nothing for them but refer them 
someplace else that was never named. DDMT-CCC’s 
demand has been for a clinic in the community (MHC is 
downtown), staffed by doctors and nurses trained in 
treating environmentally caused disease. 

It has been over two months since the meeting and no 
one has heard from ATSDR or Dr. Crawford about this 
meeting. 

Below we print excerpts from some of the workers’ 
testimony. 

Betty Mills: I’ve been fighting for 18 years and I’m 
weary. As workers, we came in contact with things no 
one should. I’ve had three incidents and no one would 
help. We went to a health center and it was incompe- 
tent. 

In 1979 a lot of us were pregnant and having trouble. 
I found out there was DDT on the ground, so much that 
the birds were dying. My son was bora with a defective 
heart. The doctor grilled me for days, asking what did I 
come in contact with. He finally asked where we 
worked. When we told them, they never asked us anoth- 
er thing. They asked for my son’s heart when he died, to 
study. I said no. But they took it anyway. For 17 years I 
tried to figure out what we could have done to make him 
so sick. I had four miscarriages before I had my son. He 
was bom with seizures and now has horrible headaches. 
He has big rashes on his head and back. I want to know 
how I am now. If my fetus could be so mutilated, why 
didn’t anyone concern themselves with my health? 

Johnny B.: I worked at the Depot in receiving for 18 
years. We receive everything that comes through the 
Depot. My experience is that after 10 years you get can- 
cer— Hodgkin’s Disease. I went through chemo. My co- 
workers got cancer and some passed on. We received an 
abundance of chemicals. Some came off the trucks, leak- 
ing. We didn’t know what it was. They only told us later 
that we shouldn’t have been there, that we should have 
been evacuated from the building. We were there during 
Desert Storm. All the things that were used there— 
boats, clothes— everything they used was sent back to 


us. We had to put our hands on them. 

Larry T.: In 1983 there were what was called “cattle 
trucks.” The supervisors picked out six guys. I took 30- 
gallon drums. They were bent. I got only cotton work 
gloves for protection. We stacked the drums and I 
noticed my hands getting wet. One day I was wearing a 
T-shirt, leaned over and someone noticed a bump on my 
back. I went to the dispensary and the nurse told me, 
“Oh, that’s just sweat stuck under your skin”! Later on, 
these bumps broke out all over my body. I got worried; I 
didn’t know where to turn. I had a vasectomy done on 
myself so I wouldn’t pass it on to my children. 

Valerie: I worked there in the middle of the 1980s as 
a processing clerk in a warehouse for five years. I had no 
problems until I worked there. Now I have bronchitis 
and asthma. My husband worked there and he had a 
heart attack at the age of 43. The doctor said he saw no 
reason for it. I now will have to have an ultrasound for 
my thyroid. My son is having terrible headaches. He 
will fall into my arms and cry. There is no reason why I 
have this lump in my neck, why my young healthy hus- 
band had a heart attack, why my son has such horrible 
headaches. What will happen? We also need emotional 
health. It’s not just only physical. 

My father worked at the Depot for 39 years. I worked 
there for 11. We could not embrace him when he came 
home. He had to take off his clothes and they got sent to 
a launderette. They couldn’t be washed with our clothes 
or we all broke out. He is 76 now and lost half of his 
liver, his joints are gone, and he is very ill. I’ve had two 
miscarriages. I worked in medical. We had five people in 
two years who died of cancer, all from the same area: 
radioactive watches. They were tested every year for 
cancer but not allowed to get the test results. If I com- 
plained about itching on my face, I was told to put 
Vaseline on it. But we wanted good jobs, jobs we actual- 
ly got paid for. 

—Terry Moon 
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| Race, class, ecology 

Uproar at Dancing Rabbit Creek: Baftling over 
Race, Class, and the Environment, by Colin Crawford 
(AddisonirWesley, 1996). 

For the first half of the 1990s, a battle raged over 
whether sparsely populated Noxubee County in east-cen- 
tral Mississippi would become the home of one of the coun- 
try’s largest hazardous waste dumps. Though blessed 
with fertile prairie soil, Noxubee, one of the poorest coun- 
ties in the nation’s poorest state, was ripe for the inflated 
promises of “economic development” that typically accom- 
pany waste dump proposals. 

Uproar at Dancing Rabbit Creek is a gem, delving in 
depth into the twists and turns of Noxubee’s waste war. In 
the process, it vividly sketches some of the principal peo- 
ple involved as well as the county’s history and its race 
and class divisions. In Noxubee, a small minority of white 
descendants of plantation owners long lorded it over the 
poor Black majority as well as over the poor whites. One 
of the book’s themes is that the county’s racial divisions 
“mirror America’s national experience.” 

With high poverty, unemployment and illiteracy, and 
near-total segregation between the public schools and all- 
white private academies, Noxubee did not have many 
prospects other than handling waste. Ed Netherland, 
founder of one of the companies seeking to locate a haz- 
ardous waste dump in Noxubee, cleverly wooed poor 
Blacks with promises of “high-paying” jobs. 

The oddest twist is that the first voice loudly decrying 
environmental racism was that of Martha Blackwell, a 
white woman of the planter class, while the local chapter 
of the NAACP endorsed Netherlands proposal at a time 
when African-American organizations nationally were 
putting environmental justice on the agenda. 

Colin Crawford paints a complex portrait of Ike Brown, 
a Black political activist who argued that the “lack of 
opportunity” was more deadly than toxic waste and that 
“It’s not so much they were going to bring jobs, but we’re 
talking about bringing independent Black businesses into 
the flow. That equalizes the structure.” In the end, no 
waste dump was permitted, but Brown claimed victory 
because alm ost all the top political offices in the county 
were won by Blacks. 

Crawford also depicts Martha Blackwell’s political 
development and “environmental education.” Blackwell 
began as apolitical and naive, but learned a great deal 
through her association with Black, white and Choctaw 
activists. It is still rare for Blacks and whites to work 
together politically. 

While the dump opponents won, Crawford asserts that 
they left a primary question unaddressed: “If not a haz- 
ardous Waste operation, then what? The county’s majority 
needed jobs.” What Noxubee County got was a chicken 
processing plant, which has typically low wages and terri- 
ble conditions, and a prison. 

How is it that both sides can claim victory, yet the liv- 
ing conditions are little changed? Ike Brown wants to help 
the long-oppressed Blacks, but his concept is one of mak- 
ing the existing capitalist system fairer. Martha Blackwell 
and her allies fought an essentially defensive battle to pre- 
serve the environment. Separated from a vision of total 
social transformation, the battle was unable to develop 
into the drive for a new, human society where freedom and 
environmental justice would finally become reality. 

— Franklin Dmitryev 
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Prison warehousing and police abuse spotlight decaying U.S. society 


(Continued from page 1) 

ment agency, with 12,043 armed agents. INS border 
patrol units have increased by nearly 2,000 agents in 
the last three years, the majority being placed on the 
Mexico-U.S. border. One facility that I wrote about in 
Voices from within the Prison Walls is the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service detention facility in 
Elizabeth, N.J. It has a long history of abusing its pris- 
oners which led to a rebellion there in June 1995. 

Since then the facility reopened under new owner- 
ship, under the Corrections Corporation of America, a 
for-profit company known to abuse prisoners in its 
numerous prisons nationwide. Ninety-four immigrants 
detained at the facility went on a three-day hunger 
strike that ended Oct. 2 in a protest against restrictions 
that have kept them locked up for long periods without 
the chance for a hearing or appeal. „ 

Each year the number of killings and physical and 
verbal abuse by local, state and federal police has dra- 
matically increased as the number of “enforcement 
agents” has grown. According to a June report by the 
Bureau of Justice, the number of patrol officers grew by 
68,000 between 1992 and 1996, now totaling 423,000. 
The report also found that during this period the num- 
ber of full-time state and local officers with arrest pow- 
ers increased by 59,000, to 663,335. The total increase- 
127, 000— is more than the 100,000 new police that the 
Clinton administration pushed for earlier this decade. 

Tens of thousands every year suffer from police abuse. 
This brutality mostly targets Blacks, Latinos and other 
people of color. Police brutality is also spilling over into 
white working-class neighborhoods. Here are some 
recent incidents: 

• During the weekend of Sept. 26-27, U.S. border patrol 
agents killed two Mexican immigrants on the border 
between San Diego and Tijuana. The first shooting 
happened just north of Colonia Libertad, a neighbor- 
hood next to the border. INS agents tried to arrest 
three people who had crossed the 10-foot high border 
fence in the hills east of San Ysidro. One man 
escaped, but agents pulled another to the ground. The 
third immigrant, 23-year-old Oscar Abel Cordoba 
Velez from Guadalajara, was coming to the aid of his 
friend when he was shot in the chest by one of the 
agents. The next day a 35-year-old immigrant was 
shot and killed in almost identical circumstances. 

• Marc Fitzsimmons, a Black 28-year-old man, was 
shot twice in the back by cops from the Los Angeles 
Police Department. Police officials told the press that 
Fitzsimmons was welding a butcher knife or some 
type of meat cleaver and so they were forced to shoot 
him in the chest. The autopsy showed that the cops 
lied in their reports. 


I 



Prison dialogue and discus- 
sion about conditions and 
revolutionary alternatives to 
the imprisonment of a 
whole generation 


Contents of Voices from 
within the Prison Walls: 

Part I: The Grim Reality of the American 
Criminal (In) Justice System 

1. Growth of Incarceration 

2. Conditions in the Gulag 

3. Sexual Abuse and the Unique 
Circumstance of Women Prisoners 

4. Mechanisms of Brutality 

5. Control Units 

6. The Death Penalty 

7. Probation and Parole 

8. Sentencing Dispensation and Rates 

9. The Expenditures of the Criminal Justice 
System and the Prison Industrial Complex 

10. Slave Labor within the Prison System 

Part II: Organizing the Revolution from Within-. A 
Marxist-Humanist Perspective 


SPECIAL PUBLICATION OFFER 

$10 for the pamphlet + a one-year subscription to 
News & Letters 

$6 for those already with a subscription (includes 
cost of postage) 

$16 for a pamphlet for yourself and a prisoner. Many 
prisoners who helped create this pamphlet, as 
well as many others who are interested in 
receiving it, cannot afford to pay for a copy 

To order, see literature ad on page 7. 


• During the Million Youth March in New York City in 

September, cops in riot gear rushed the crowd using pep- 
per spray, night sticks and other instruments of torture. 

Meanwhile, for those within prison and jail the use of 
electrical instruments of torture like stun belts has also 
become a constant feature. The “remote electronically 
activated technology” (REAct) stun belt is used by prison 
officials and police departments. When activated the belt 
shocks its wearer for eight seconds with three to four mil- 
liamps and 50,000 volts of continuous stun power. It caus- 
es a painful blast, knocking most of its victims to the floor 
where they shake uncontrollably for as long as 15 min- 
utes. The belt can cause self-defecation, permanent 
twitching, nerve damage, memory loss, vomiting and even 
death! This device has been a favorite tool of criminal 
judges who force jail detainees to wear the belt during 
court proceedings. If they are “unruly,” like speaking out 
loud, the judge can order the jailer to activate the belt. 

There is also the growth of “chain gangs,” which for the 
last couple of years have grown back into a fad of prison- 
crats. With the return of this long-discredited practice, our 
society has taken a step backwards that human rights 
groups like Amnesty International could no longer ignore. 

GROWTH OF PRISON SYSTEM 

I have been personally involved in the criminal 
(injustice system since I was 10 years old. I was shipped 
around through the Alabama Department of Youth 
Services like a piece of trash. My only “crime” was that 
my parents neglected me and I was not “under control,” 
as state juvenile authorities put it. With all the condi- 
tions I had to put up with, the chance of me surviving 
once I was released into the streets in 1988 were slim. 
With the lack of opportunities for youth— especially 
those of color— and the “morals” of today’s society and 
criminalization of the nation’s youth, I can see why more 
and more people under the age of 18 are going to prison. 

At the same time as there is growing juvenile incar- 
ceration, the number of women prisoners is mushroom- 
ing. Women are the fastest growing sector of the U.S. 
prison population. The number of women prisoners is 
already over 100,000. Reports of sexual abuse of women 
prisoners is growing dramatically. 

The total number subjected to this repressive criminal 
injustice system system today is 5.7 million— nearly one 
out of every 35 adults in the U.S. This includes a record 
3.9 million men and women on probation or parole, 
another 600,000 in jail facilities and 1.2 million in prison. 

More Blacks are now in prison than whites. Black peo- 
ple are incarcerated at a rate eight times higher than 
whites. This clearly proves that racist inequality is riding 
high in U.S. capitalist society. Along with keeping people 

Sojouner Truth’s 
feminist legacy 

(Continued from page 2) 

anyone— the “Exodusters” who left the South for Kansas 
in the 1870s and 1880s— she again misreads Truth’s pol- 
itics. Sojourner Truth had been trying to institute a plan 
to move freed Blacks from Washington, D.C. to Kansas 
immediately after the Civil War. Painter characterizes 
Truth’s plan as paternalistic: “Freed people’s initiative 
had no part in it” (236). But when “The Exodus to Kansas 
of 1879 upstaged Truth’s plan,” what happened? 
Sojourner Truth “supported it enthusiastically” (Painter 
244). Painter misses the dialectic again, even if Truth 
caught it. Truth was trying to show her solidarity with 
the Black masses, at first creating— as intellectuals 
sometimes do— a false blueprint that couldn’t work. But 
even though “the actual movement— an expression of 
independent Black action— had caught her completely by 
surprise” (Painter 246), Truth knows to follow the dialec- 
tic of masses in motion! It is remarkable that an 80-year- 
old illiterate woman can respond to history in the mak- 
ing, while her biographer prefers to focus on Truth’s 
shortcomings. 

All people, and all historic figures, are beset by contra- 
dictions, but it is your revolutionary philosophy that dic- 
tates how you will lean when a crisis comes. In the 
absence of such a philosophy, history becomes merely a 
chronicle of events. Painter’s biography brings us a 
wealth of new details, but they are like puzzle pieces 
unarranged, with some even maliciously tossed around 
the room. lb fail to see that the Exodusters movement 
demonstrated the movement of the Idea of freedom, 
which was present in Truth’s mind, too, is to read history 
as merely one-damn-thing-after-another. Like many 
intellectuals, Painter has succumbed to “the temptation 
to bring the bigger-than-life” thinker “down to their size” 
(RLWLKM 178). 

Dunayevskaya always stressed how Truth’s importance 
was grounded in history and in philosophy. Painter’s book 
is an example of how “the attitude towards women’s strug- 
gles seems always to play down women’s actions as not 
meriting the description ‘revolutionary’” (WLDR 80). But 
it also shows how “hard of hearing” intellectuals can be 
when it comes to learning the “new language of thought, 
Black thought” as enunciated by Sojourner Truth (WLDR 
49). As Black feminist and lesbian Gloria Joseph said, to 
understand Sojourner Truth as “a thinker challenges all 
feminists, especially Black feminists, to set about the crit- 
ical, historical contextualization of... her revoliitionary 
intellect” (“Sojourner Truth: Archetypal Black Feminist” 
in Wild Women in the Whirlwind, ed. Joanne M. Braxton 
and Andre Nicola McLaughlin). 


of color down, more and more Blacks, Latinos and other 
minorities are being arrested, prosecuted, and receiving 
longer sentences for the same convictions as whites. This 
is the residue of centuries of slavery and other forms of 
oppression which lie deep in this corrupt system. 

At the same time, the private sector has jumped into 
the frying pan at an explosive rate, proposing to build 
more prison space at a discount to state and federal 
bureaucracies. In the last three months four states have 
either accepted proposals or are opening new privately 
run prison facilities. These include: 

• Montana: Corrections Corporation of America won a $25 
million contract to build the state’s first private prison. 

• New Mexico: Wackenhut Corrections Corporation is 
opening a 1,200 bed prison in Lee county. 

• Georgia: A private prison in Folkston has just trans- 
ferred 50 prisoners to the state’s first privately run 
prison which, when filled, will hold 1,600 men. 

• South Carolina: Alabama-based Just Care plans to 
open the nation’s first private prison hospital in 
Columbia. The 326-bed facility will treat prisoners 
from Georgia and the Carolinas. 

These are a few of the new private prisons coining on 
line. With profits to be made comes greater mistreat- 
ment of prisoners. In the hunt to increase profits such 
places will offer even less rehab programming, food, and 
medical care. The use of slave labor in these warehous- 
es will increase dramatically as the companies seek to 
squeeze more profit off the backs of its “rented” slaves. 
This goes along with greater physical and verbal abuse, 
since private-sector guards and personnel are trained 
and paid less than state employees. 

PRISONER STRUGGLES 
AND PHILOSOPHY 

Support for the prisoners’ struggle is an important 
factor in the fight against the capitalist system. We need 
a Marxist-Humanist philosophy to fully understand mid 
oppose the imperialist forces which are using the crimi- 
nal injustice system as a means to control this nation’s 
populace. 

As I said in Voices from within the Prison Walls, 
“The first and main objective of prison administrators 
is to maintain emotional, mental and physical sup- 
pression by systematically dehumanizing prisoners.” 
These intimidating controls apply also to those on the 
outside, as working people find themselves in dire sit- 
uations of day to day survival. With the world econom- 
ic downturn sure to have an impact on the workers 
here in the U.S., the rise in disturbances against the 
system can be expected to grow. At the same time, so 
will the brutal control measures used by the ruling 
class to maintain its interests. 

We therefore need a new class challenge from below 
as a development toward liberation and freedom from 
oppression and exploitation. Voices from within the 
Prison Walls is a tool for getting the working class, espe- 
cially those of color, to become a part of the prisoners’ 
struggle. It is one way we are helping ourselves and our 
fellow comrades in America’s dungeons of oppression. 

Free Khalfani Khaldun! 

Pendleton, Ind. — l have spent 13 years in 
Indiana’s penal colony. Whereas at first I was not 
focused or concerned with change, I was compelled to 
abandon my criminal mentality and adopt a revolu- 
tionary outlook. 

Today’s prisons are nothing more than modern-day 
wage-slave plantations, operated on a system of 
arrogant, institutionalized racism. Prison labor is 
intensely exploitative. Struggles to overcome these 
conditions can’t be effective without outside support. 
We must especially keep in mind the labor move- 
ment’s struggles for higher wages, affordable health 
care, and thorough compensation for one’s work. 

My activism began nine and a half years ago, hav- 
ing been in prison since 17.. Becoming a revolution- 
ary placed me in the line of all sorts of attacks. 
Racist behavior patterns and harassment by admin- 
istrators was constant. Now I am more focused, but 
the deception and trickery has never stopped. Guys 
are being slandered by prison guards, sentences 
extended, and trumped up charges filed just because 
we oppose the system. 

I should have been released years ago, but I was 
run up on a charge of killing an officer at an Indiana 
state prison in 1994. I declare my innocence of this 
charge. I have been fighting tirelessly to vindicate 
myself of it. A trial is scheduled for Dec. 7 and sup- 
porters are mounting a caravan to attend it. 

I experienced three casualties back to back last 
year. My baby brother Benjamin was found shot in 
Fort Wayne, Ind. on June 16; then my brother John 
was killed on Sept. 1. My mother was in the hospital 
shortly after my baby brother’s death. When the 
news was given to her of son number two, she lapsed 
into a coma, and we lost her five days later. These 
casualties nearly killed me. My support base was 
crushed when my mother passed as she was very 
active in galvanizing support for my case. 

I use this forum to ask anyone reading this to help 
me forge my freedom campaign. Write to: Cory J. 
Wade c/o Family and Friends to Free Khalfani, 510 
E. Smith St., Apt. 3, Bloomington, IN 47401. 

Power to the oppressed nations all over this 
country. Free the mind, we free the world! 

—Khalfani X. Khaldun 
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Serb grip on Kosova continues with NATO accord 


It all seems so predictable. Serbian neo-fascists wage 
a genocidal war against an entire people which the U.S. 
does nothing to stop. When the situation risks getting 
out of hand, the U.S. first threatens NATO air strikes 
and then imposes a “peace” settlement that basically 
rewards the Serbian aggressors. It occurred in Bosnia 
three years ago with the Dayton accords. It is occurring 
once again with the accord to halt for now the fighting 
between Serbia and ethnic Albanians in Kosova. 

Hammered out between Serbian leader Slobodan 
Milosevic and U.S. envoy Richard Holbrooke, the archi- 
tect of the Dayton accords, the agreement calls on 
Serbia to halt its military offensive in Kosova which has 
killed thousands and produced 400,000 refugees. Yet it 
does not require Milosevic to completely withdraw his 
troops. It only stipulates that he bring the number of 
troops down to the number of those present prior to his 
recent offensive— 19,000 soldiers! This maintains 
Milosevic’s grip on the region and allows him to renew 
Hostilities when it suits him. 

The U.S. and NATO say they will try to prevent this 
by having 2,000 unarmed civilian observers on the 
ground while patrolling Kosova with jet fighters from 
the air. But the recent history of the West’s actions in 
the region raise many doubts that this will have much 
effect. The presence of armed UN “peacekeepers” in 
Bosnia several years ago did nothing to prevent Serbian 
aggression. On the contrary, the “peacekeepers” opened 
the gates to Srebrenica, a city under siege in eastern 
Bosnia, and the Serbs then slaughtered 10,000 of its 
residents. 

The accord also calls for a three-year timetable in 
which Serbia is supposed to complete “interim autono- 
my arrangements” for the Kosovars. This arrangement 
directly negates the central demand of the Kosovar peo- 
ple-independence from Serbia. As Adam Demachi of 
the Kosova Liberation Army (KLA) said in a statement 
attacking the accords, the Holbrooke-Milosevic deal pro- 
vides Kosovars with fewer rights than the 1974 
Yugoslav Constitution and leaves them with a lesser 
degree of self-governance than enjoyed up to 1989. 

In fact, the people of Kosova were completely exclud- 
ed from this agreement. Though “moderate” leaders who 
are more accommodating to the U.S., such as Ibrahim 
Rugova, were “consulted” about the discussions with 
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Milosevic, the KLA was excluded from them and its basic 
demands ignored. Moreover, the language of the accord 
was outright insulting in speaking of “the problems in 
the Province of Kosovo and Metohija.” This is the lan- 
guage used by Serbia to refer to its occupation of Kosova. 

PARTITION FOR KOSOVA? 

It all sounds like what happened in Bosnia, where a 
U.S.-imposed accord prevented the Serbian forces from 
suffering a military defeat. 

It led to the partition of 
Bosnia. A similar fate may 
await Kosova. 

The most recent Serbian 
military offensive took 
place in northern Kosova. 

Entire villages in the 
Mitrovica, Vushtrria, and 
Podujeva regions were 
burned to the ground, and 
tens of thousands of its 
Albanian residents forced 
to flee. The entire Kosova 
economy— and much of 
Serbia’s --is dependent 
upon northern Kosova. It 
contains the biggest lead 
and zinc mine in Europe at 
Trepca. Milosevic clearly 
wants to hold onto this Children walk through the 
region at all costs. 

Milosevic has taken the U.S.’s opposition to Kosova’s 
independence as a signal that it may allow a partition- 
ing of the country. He is therefore doing everything he 
can to keep as many troops as possible in the north and 
prevent the return of refugees. The U.S. is letting him 
get away with this by insisting that Serbs have as much 
right to this region as ethnic Albanians— even though 
they make up only 4% of its population. 

Milosevic is also trying to play upon divisions with- 
in the KLA. One of its wings, the Kosova Peoples 
Movement (KPM), favors partition. It is led by follow- 
ers of the late Communist leader of Albania, Enver 
Hoxha. Despite its militant rhetoric, the KPM is will- 
ing to let Serbia keep northern Kosova in exchange for 
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the rest of the country being allowed to unite with 
Albania. This approach is strongly opposed by the rest 
of the KLA. 

Whati makes all of this especially dangerous is that 
the Holbrooke-Milosevic accord calls on U.S. and NATO 
forces to intervene only after a massacre or major 
offense is committed by Serbian forces. No structures 
are in place that will enable refugees to return to then- 
homes or war criminals to be arrested. The Kosovars are 

simply being asked to have 
faith that after Milosevic 
massacres them, NATO 
will come in with air 
strikes. 

In fact, the U.S. and 
Western powers have long 
tried to avoid air strikes 
out of fear it would 
embolden the fighters of 
the KLA in their struggle 
for independence. The 




Homage to Kosova: brigade of aid 


(Continued from page 1) 

usual tolls on the motorway in deutchmarks, and as we 
neared the turnoff for Kosova, we wondered what we 
would find. 

At dusk we arrived in Pristina and were met by old 
friends from the Teachers Union. Later, while staying 
with our allocated families, we heard machine gun fire 
outside, and were hurriedly escorted in from the balcony 
of their apartment. This is a nightly routine, when Serb 
police shoot randomly at young Albanians on the streets 
while Serb civilians are publicly given arms by the 
police. 

The next day at the office of the Union of Education, 
Science and Culture, we presented £1,000 in deutch- 
marks [about U.S. $1,700] to Zenel Zeka, its general sec- 
retary for the schools. 

The teachers described an aspect of their daily life 
that we had not been aware of. Children are frequently 
harassed by the Serb police on their way to school and 
hide their books to avoid confiscation. One boy, we were 
told, was forced to eat his book. Teachers, including our 
interpreter, have had their apartments broken into and 
searched for books. 

SCORCHED EARTH POLICY 

They described the scorched earth policy adopted by 
the paramilitaries and the army who bomb villages and, 
as the inhabitants flee, bum the village to the ground. 
In Matisheva, only one old man was found hiding in the 
rubble after the town was totally destroyed. 

The pretext of these attacks is that the villagers are 
terrorists, we were told, yet Albanians have never been 
involved historically as terrorists, but rather fought ter- 
rorism. This is part of Milosevic’s propaganda machine. 

From February till August, 516 civilians were killed, 
including 39 children, 47 women and 52 old men. Many 
hundreds have vanished, and 200 villages had been 
totally burned. Foreign journalists were taken to 
Malisheva, for example, to see the town and after they 
left, it was destroyed. 

We visited the Faculty of Technology of the universi- 
ty in Pristina which has been reopened to Albanian stu- 
dents. Most of the windows are broken, all the resources 
have been removed, and the students we spoke to are 
struggling with a minimum of books. We heard horren- 
dous accounts of the arrest and torture of many 
Albanian professors, some cases of which have been 
taken up by Amnesty International. 

The next day we met with the miners and presented 
them also with £1,000 in deutchmarks [about U.S. 
$1,700], They said they would use it to buy bread for the 
miners who are starving. They wanted us to visit the 
mining community on the outskirts of Mitrovica to wit- 
ness their terrible condition, but it would be unsafe for 
them to accompany us. 

BRINGING THE MESSAGE HOME 

Our experience of attempting to reach the miners in 


Mitrovica proved useful. This time the lorry avoided the 
city center, and after eventually getting through the 
checkpoints, arrived at its destination. Small as the 
amount of aid was, it was received with jubilation. 

On our return we did a short press release, with as 
yet no response, and wrote to the foreign secretary, 
again with as yet no response. 

One of the proposals which the Kosovan teachers 
were particularly interested in was the idea of pairing 
up with British teachers and exchanging letters. The 
breaking down of their isolation is very important to 

them. If you are interested in participating in this 
scheme and might also be willing to send a small 
amount of money regularly to a Kosovan teacher, please 
contact Workers’ Aid for Kosova/o at 0181-555-7045. 

To further break down the isolation of Kosovans, the 
Kosova Crisis Center and Workers’ Aid organized a 
demonstration in London on Oct. 4 at Hyde Park with a 
rally in Trafalgar Square. 

— Solidanity activists 

E. Timor general strike 

East Timor’s independence movement is voting 
with its feet: there have been several days of mass 
demonstrations, culminating in a general strike on 
Oct. 19. The demonstrations began when the gover- 
nor announced that all civil servants had to sign a 
pledge to support Indonesia’s fake “autonomy” plan 
for the colony. First the civil servants demonstrated, 
and finally 20-40,000 people turned out in Dili on the 
19th. More demonstrations were planned. 

East Timor was forcibly annexed by Indonesia in 
1975, and some 200,000 of its people were killed since 

then. With the fall of the Indonesian dictator 
Suharto, the East Timorese have hope of achieving 
independence, and have dared to demonstrate pub- 
licly, in spite of earlier massacres of peaceful demon- 
strations. 

Under pressure from the United Nations, Indonesia 
recently announced it was withdrawing some troops 
and offering East Timor an “autonomous” status— in 
which Indonesia would continue to govern most mat- 
ters. The independence movement has demanded a 
vote on East Timor’s future status instead. 

Now it turns out there was a troop buildup, not a 
withdrawal. The UN is upset because Indonesia has 
been lying when it was supposed to be negotiating. 
The U.S. is also putting some pressure on Indonesia. 
The East Timor Action Network has succeeded in get- 
ting Congress to prohibit some military training and 
weapons from going to Indonesia until it allows East 
Timor self-determination. 

The East Timor Action Network is organizing 
demonstrations throughout the U.S. to commemorate 
the 1991 Santa Cruz massacre on Nov. 12. Call 
914/428-7299 for more information. —A. J. 


threat of air strikes is pri- 
marily used as a way to 
cover over the extent to 
which the U.S. is trying to 
cut a deal with Milosevic. 
It has the added effect of 
fooling many, including on 
ruins of as village in Kossova the Left, into thinking that 

the U.S. stands on the side 

of the Kosovars. 

As Veton Surroi, editor of Koha Dittore, the leading 
independent paper in Kosova, put it, “If the greatest 
military force in the history of mankind was to be 
employed in order to ‘squeeze’ such concessions out of 
Milosevic, then the message sent out to mini-dictators 
around the globe, is that you can get away with the 
crimes you have committed.” 

The accord remains on shaky ground and showed 
signs of coming apart as soon as it was signed, in part 
because Milosevic is dragging his feet on reducing his 
troop levels. It may prove far more difficult to maintain 
this accord than the one in Bosnia. The U.S. was able to 
pressure the Bosnian government into signing the 
Daytoh Accords and end its military advance against 
the Serbs. The KLA, however, is a diffuse and multiten- 
dency organization and lacks a central authority which 
the U.S. can easily bring into line. It is likely to resist 
pressure from above. Despite this rotten accord, the 
struggle of the Kosovar people for independence, free- 
dom, and equality, has not yet run its course. 


Human rights caravan 

Corcoran, Cal.— “The human rights problem of 
the world today is right here in the USA!” On Oct. 18 
hundreds of people from all over California participated 
in car caravans for prisoners’ human rights converging 
at the infamous center of guards shooting prisoners and 
set-up human cock fights, Corcoran prison. 

Participants included former prisoners and prisoner 
rights; activists, Art and Revolution, a cultural youth 
group/ and especially families of prisoners, many orga- 
nized by F.AC.T.S., Families to Amend California’s 
Three | Strikes. 

Coming from the north, We also stopped to demon- 
strate! at the two women’s prisons in Chowchilla, the 
largest women’s prisons in the world, notorious for 
abusing women held there. 

The! caravan coincided with the launching of a year- 
long campaign by Amnesty International to focus on 
human rights abuses in the U.S. Speakers at demon- 
strations at both places told stories of not just the abuse 
suffered and witnessed inside, but critiqued the whole 
dehumanizing criminal justice system. The injustice of 
the three strikes low is that it criminalizes the poor. 
Then as prison inmates they are demonized and 
deprived of any consideration as human beings. 

Many different reforms were called for by different 
speakers, from making wardens accountable to the pop- 
ulation to firing of sadistic, fascist guards and public 
oversight of all prisons’ activities. One young Black 
man, a former prisoner, expressed the hope of everyone 
there that this demonstration be a beginning of a mass 
movement. 

Yet he was concerned that the primary obstacle to a 
development of mass movement is the feeling instilled 
in many prisoners that they deserve their punishment. 
We had a vigorous discussion of D. A. Sheldon’s ideas in 
Voiced from within the Prison Walls, which he calls “the 
battle of the mind— the struggle over our own conflicts.” 
Sheldon argues that the starting point for building soli- 
darity between prisoners is overcoming the hatred pris- 
oners) feel for, themselves. He presents a vision of an “I” 
that is not an isolated individual but consciously 
includes the human relations developed with others, an 
“I” that is a “we.” In calling for a mass movement he 
quotas Abdul Olugbala Shakur: “Working isn’t hard, it’s 
unity and understanding and having respect for each 
other which is hard.” 

This building of firmest solidarity, which is also part 
of News and Letters Committees’ Constitution and Who 
We Are as Marxist-Humanists, Sheldon calls a begin- 
ning |of a real revolution. —Participants 
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Anti-gay murder exposes retrogressive times 


by Kevin Michaels 

The anti-gay atrocity which took place outside of 
Laramie, Wyo. in early October shocked many into a 
realization of the severity of the problem of violence tar- 
geted against gays and lesbians. College campuses were 
the sites of many of the protests against the vicious beat- 
ing and torture of University of Wyoming student 
Matthew Shepard, who survived until Oct. 12 in a 
Colorado hospital after having been discovered a few 
days before, barely conscious and tied to a fence on the 
outskirts of town. In the Midwest alone, demonstrations 
and speak-outs took place at Northern Illinois 
University in DeKalb and the University of Kansas in 
Lawrence. In Chicago, many DePaul University stu- 
j dents turned out for a well-attended march and vigil 
which took place on the evening of Oct. 14. 

Chicago has been experiencing an acute upsurge of 
anti-gay violence in its most prominently gay neighbor- 
hood. A gay-bashing incident which took place on Sept. 19 
left a man with severe neurological damage and was only 
the most grievous of a string of several attacks in which 
the assailants jumped out of cars and made it clear what 
motivated their actions. Last year saw a total of 37 
i reported anti-gay attacks in Chicago, a rise of over 50% 
from 1996. Nationally, the numbers of assaults against 
i gays are increasing just as the level of violent crimes being 
committed is decreasing. 

These horrendous events are taking place against a 
retrogressive political backdrop which makes one won- 
der if we are in store for even worse in the near future, 
j On Oct. 13 the Supreme Court refused to overturn a 
court decision which permits the city of Cincinnati, 
Ohio to maintain a law preventing gays from being sub- 
I jected to discrimination because of their sexual orien- 
tation. The governor of Wyoming, the state in which the 
| murder of Matthew Shepard took place, continues to 
actively crusade against the passage of a hate crimes 
law even in the wake of this brutal example of anti-gay 
violence. While the existence of hate crimes legislation 
does not mean that the capitalist state, which defends 
and promotes the ideology of the nuclear family, is firm- 
ly committed to protecting the physical safety of gays 


Itoo tales of the city 

New York— Mayor Giuliani’s police state was out in 
full force Oct. 19 frying to destroy the Matthew Shepard 
Political Funeral March Against Hate Crimes, and 
again on Oct. 22 for the National Day of Protest to Stop 
Police Brutality, Repression and the Criminalization of 
a Generation. Police violence at the first event, and legal 
maneuvers to prevent the second, both failed to stop the 
marches of about 4,000 people each. And New Yorkers 
became increasingly angry at the racism, homophobia 
and hate that the mayor is promoting. 

The Matthew Shepard March was called on a few 
day’s notice by word of mouth, in response to the bru- 
tal murder of a gay student in Wyoming. The turn-out 
was larger than expected and spilled over the sidewalk 
onto the street. For that, the cops immediately arrest- 
ed the lead marshals and organizers of this peaceful, 
legal demonstration. As the march continued, the 
police on horses shoved, beat and trampled people 
arresting over 100 for doing no more than walking 
down the street. One woman said, “I saw the wall of 
cops and it didn’t seem possible to continue, but some- 
how, because everyone wanted to so much and we 
acted together, we were able to keep going.” The march 
spontaneously changed course, then managed to get 
back to Fifth Avenue and continued on the sidewalk to 
Madison Square Park, where it was met by hundreds 
of cops in riot gear. After a rally and candlelight vigil 
the gathering dispersed, but the police blocked the 
way and closed the subway station. 

Those arrested were held in jail for punitive lengths 
of time. They included a reporter who was held for 26 
hours in spite of her press credentials, and people with 
HIV or AIDS who were unable to take their medica- 
tions. Those who then pleaded guilty were sentenced to 
three-days of community service. Those who refused to 
plead guilty must return to court for trials. 

Many people from that march returned to the streets 
three days later for the march against police brutality, 
where their outrage joined that of the city’s youth, who 
are routinely harassed and brutalized by the police. The 
march was led by family members of people murdered by 
the police; many family members have become eloquent 
spokespeople for the anti-brutality movement. There 
were thousands of young people, Black and white, 
Latino and Asian, and older supporters and activists. 

Giuliani had tried to stop this march by refusing it a 
permit, but the federal courts ordered him to allow us to 
march down one lane of Broadway. Earlier this year, the 
courts ordered the city to ease restrictions it placed on 
protests of AIDS activists, taxi drivers and the Million 
Youth March. This time, the police department defend- 
ed its denial of a permit on the grounds that the march 
would tie up traffic— yet at the same time, the city is 
going to dose down lower Manhattan on a work day to 
hold a parade for the Yankees. 

Some say the Mayor is just showing off so the 
Republicans will nominate him for a higher office, but I 
say our civil liberties are in grave danger and we need 
to fight for them. — AnneJaclard 


and lesbians (indeed reports of police officers as perpe- 
trators of anti-gay violence are increasing), it does at 
least provide a formal commitment to which it can be 
held accountable. 

The upcoming mid-term election provides a further 
arena for anti-gay xight-wing forces to advance. The 
anti-abortion and anti-gay fanatic Randall Terry, 
founder of Operation Rescue, is running as a candidate 
for the seat in New York’s 26th Congressional District. 
The Democratic candidate for governor in Illinois has 
proved to be so hostile to gay support that several gay 
political organizations have endorsed his Republican 
opponent. Reactionary religious political organizations 
like the Christian Coalition and the Colorado-based 


Family Research Council are contributing to this atmos- 
phere by actions like their recent sponsorship of full- 
page anti-gay advertisements in national newspapers. 

The indignation expressed towards this horrible 
event is evidence of a realization of the need for new 
human relations. Marxist-Humanists express our sym- 
pathy to the friends and family of Matthew Shepard as 
well as our solidarity with all those who face discrimi- 
nation and violence because of their sexual orientation 
in this retrogressive society. We need to work to chal- 
lenge this outpouring of repugnance toward homopho- 
bic violence to develop into a critique of the nature of a 
society in which such violence continues to persist and 
which may prove to occur in increasing levels. 


Protests turn up heat on Nike 


New York— Over 100 young people and supporters 
demonstrated in front of Nike Town in midtown 
Manhattan, Oct. 15, in a protest over the low pay and 
sweatshop conditions of Nike’s overseas workers and its 
price-gouging of inner city children in the U.S. Members of 
the Settlement House Youth Nike Give-Back Campaign, 
who have been writing and marching about Nike for the 
past year, turned in their sneakers during the noisy protest. 
Some looked about eight years old; all were vociferous 
about the issues. They demanded Nike pay its workers a 
living wage, lower the price of sneakers, and give more than 
basketball courts to inner city communities. They remind- 
ed Nike, “we made you, we’ll break you!” 

One youth spoke to the crowd: “It’s not about the $120 
sneakers, it’s not about money, it’s about morals and human 
rights. As a youth, Pm discriminated against every day. We 
are bigger together, we’ve made Nike’s profits fall. Fm going 
to be at every rally and demonstration until I die.” Others 
denounced Michael Jordan for being a Nike spokesman. 

A moving talk was given by James Keating, a former soc- 
cer coach at St. John’s University, who was forced out of his 
job after he refused to wear Nike insignia as required by the 
university’s multi-million dollar deal with the company. A 


theology student, he researched Nike’s employment prac- 
tices for a course, and then began to raise objections to 
being a billboard for an unethical company. He contrasted 
“the iron-bound law of capitalism that says profits must be 
increased at any cost to humanity,” with “human dignity 
and morality.” —John Morcotte 

* * * 

Chicago — - Local anti-sweatshop activists participated 
in the Oct. 17 national mobilization against Nike’s predato- 
ry labor practices by picketing the Nike Tbwn store on 
Michigan Avenue. Jobs With Justice and the Nicaragua 
Solidarity Committee were among the organizers of the 
event, which featured the participation of many high school 
age youth as well. The demonstrators numbered about fifty 
and spent the afternoon chanting anti-Nike slogans and 
distributing informational flyers to passers-by. 

— Participant 

Wyoming slaying 
galvanizes drive to be free 



French students strike 


The halls of France’s lycees, the equivalent of 
American high schools, have been empty throughout 
much of October. Instead of sitting at their desks, stu- 
dents have been crowding the streets of their cities in 
marches to protest their overcrowded classes and 
deteriorating school buildings. Rallies took place on 
Oct. 13 and 15 in Paris as well as in provincial cities. A 
national strike was called for Oct. 20. France’s 
Education Minister claims to sympathize with the 
goals of the decentralized movement (which has the 
support of many teachers), but the students have 
declared that they will not be taken in by attempts to 
coopt them. 
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San Jose, Cal .— The news of Matthew Shepard’s death 
came as a shock to me. As I learned of the events leading 
up to his death I was horrified. All I could think was that 
once again a life had been taken out of hatred. I learned of 
a candlelight vigil at the Billy DeFrank Gay, Lesbian, 
Bisexual and Transgender Community Center in San Jose. 

As we were leaving, we could hear someone with a 
bullhorn yelling. To our horror we realized that there 
were four Christian Right members protesting. I decid- 
ed to go see what they had to say (nothing I hadn’t heard 
before). To show our support, I and my group of friends 
stood behind a woman who was engaging the four men. 

At this point the four men were outnumbered by 
about ten people, and they seemed to get a little intimi- 
dated. A lot of yelling ensued with the words anal, fist, 
sin, hell, Jesus, God, and various Bible verses being 
“discussed”. After about ten minutes this “incident” was 
halted by an official from the DeFrank Community 
Center. She told us that it was no use to talk to these 
men. Their hearts and ears were closed; she urged us to 
go home, be with out families, and be safe. 

I have a different response. It is only when we are 
willing to take chances that we can truly be safe. On our 
way home, my friends and I talked about the incident, 
and came to a consensus: although we would never 
change the minds of those four Christian Right guys, at 
least we got them to put away their bullhorn. That was 
something objective and real we had acheived 

—Whitney and April 

, * * * 

Memphis, Term.— The Memphis Lesbian & Gay 
Coalition for Justice, a newly organized grassroots polit- 
ical group, had its first organizational meeting Oct. 17. 
Fifty-five people attended and shared ideas and political 
strategies for fighting the radical right, getting lesbian, 
gay and bisexual voters involved in the political issues 
important to them, and forming coalitions with other 
groups working for social justice. 

We assert that lesbians and gay men, bisexuals and 
transgendered people should live free from prejudice 
and discrimination, hatred and violence. We must 
become full participants in the political struggle for 
human rights at the local, state and national levels of 
government. We will oppose those who oppose democra- 
tic values and equality. We reach out to form a coalition 
for justice with Ml groups who are victims of oppression 
and discrimination, prejudice and hatred. 

We came together following the tragic death of 
Matthew Shepard, a young victim of a hate-motivated 
act of murder. We would like to call attention to the fact 
that Matthew’s killers were not bom homophobic. They 
learned to hate gay men and homosexuality in a society 
where gay men and lesbians are the target of organized 
campaigns which promote prejudice, discrimination, 
and hatred against them; a society where we are the 
target of radical right religious groups which seek to 
impose their beliefs through the government; a society 
where we are the target of politicians who refuse to rec- 
ognize that lesbians and gay men are an oppressed 
minority, unfairly singled out for unequal treatment. 
The root of violence and hatred towards gays and les- 
bians must be addressed: stereotypes breed prejudice 
and hate, and hate breeds violence. This cycle of preju- 
dice, hatred and violence must be broken to liberate 
gays and lesbians from oppression. —Jim Maynard 
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Brazil’s elections and economic crisis 


by Kevin A. Barry and Mary Holmes 

The re-election of President Fernando Cardoso of 
Brazil, Oct. 4, did not tally as a ringing endorsement of 
his “neo-liberal” economic policies. Nor did the defeat of 
Lula— Inacio Lula da Silva— of the Workers Party (PT) 
represent a crushing blow to the Brazilian Left and its 
opposition to the ruin brought to people’s lives by Brazil’s 
exposure to the globalization contagion. 

Cardoso, with 53%, defeated Lula who won 31% of the 
votes. The PT won senatorial seats and several gover- 
norships. Voting is mandatory, but over 38 million 
Brazilians, 36% of those eligible to vote, abstained or 
cast invalid ballots. 

Brazil is in an economic crisis very different than the 
one which boosted Cardoso to prominence in 1994 when 
he introduced currency controls and reigned in soaring 

Russia and IMF summit 

Reports have varied widely as to how many people 
marched in cities across Russia on Oct. 7 to denounce 
Yeltsin and the economic crisis wracking the country. 
While it was likely over a million, it was smaller than 
Communist Party organizers predicted. This is more a 
measure that Russians understand the CP is no more a 
solution than free market capitalism. (See “Russia’s 
economic nose dive exposes roots of capitalism’s global 
turmoil,” News & Letters, October 1998.) 

The International Monetary Fund/World Bank has 
put the brakes on the latest scheduled installment of 
a combined $17 billion aid package, agreed to before 
the ruble disintegrated and the CP retook key govern- 
ment positions. The suspension of funds came in the 
context of world economic officials becoming increas- 
ingly concerned that past practices are not effective in 
turning around the course of the globalized capitalist 
“contagion.” 

The IMF is projecting that world capitalist economic 
growth will drop to 2% for this year, less than half its 
projection a year ago. The October summit of the 
IMF/WB hosted in the U.S. by Clinton threw a harsh 
light on the inability of these institutions to control the 
deep recession which is heading inexorably towards 
Europe and the U.S. While looking for a “coordinated” 
plan to halt the economic disintegration, participants 
each presented a different solution based on their own 
ills, from establishing control on the international flow 
of capital, to more “transparency” in financial condi- 
tions, to slashing interest rates to the bone. None of 
these measures have proven effective, and the spectre 
haunting the summit had four numbers: 1929 

Mexico commemoration 

Another fissure was driven into the cracking PRI- 
Mexican state monolith when the Oct. 2 anniversary 
of the Tlatelolco Plaza massacre was declared an offi- 
cial day of mourning by opposition politicians and 
openly commemorated in Mexico City. On that day in 
1968, police and soldiers fired on thousands of 
demonstrators who had come to the plaza to 
denounce the military occupation of the National 
University. Over 2,000 people were beaten and jailed, 
and an estimated 200 more were killed. Then-presi- 
dent Diaz Ordaz used the events surrounding Oct. 2 
in a widespread campaign to repress open opposition 
in Mexico. The widely known truth, covered up by 
successive PRI governments, is beginning to be docu- 
mented, and this year, six books on Tlatelolco, 1968, 
are to be published. 


inflation. Now, after the August collapse of Russia’s cur- 
rency caused a flight of capital from Brazil, its economic 
growth rate is heading toward flat or negative figures. 

Unemployment is over 15% in some sectors and rising 
nationwide. The currency is estimated to be overvalued 
by at least 20% and it seems unavoidable given present 
conditions that Brazilians will experience the same 
plunge in living conditions which workers and the poor 
are now going through in Asia. 

Since July, some $30 billion has fled Brazil! To stanch 
the outflow of capital, Cardoso raised medium-term 
interest rates in September to over 40%, a temporary 
band-aid measure. Now with less than an overwhelming 
popular mandate, Cardoso is approaching a proposed 
$30 billion IMF bailout “package,” in other words, aus- 
terity measures, with caution. 

While the PT lost its bid for the presidency, the par- 
liamentary-reformist route does not define the bound- 
aries of the “Left” in Brazil. The Landless Rural Workers 
Movement (MST) supported Lula, but maintains an 
independent course which includes land occupations for 
redistribution, outreach to urban workers, organizing 


against Cardoso’s privatization of state industries, sup- 
port of food reappropriations in the drought-stricken 
Sertao, and in some sectors, classes in economic theory 
which includes Marx and others. 

The base of PT support is among the tens of thousands 
of workers in the industrial belt. Despite making conces- 
sions even before the current crisis hit, they are now fac- 
ing widespread layoffs and plant shutdowns within the 
next two months, and are also threatening direct action. 
The majority of Brazilians live on the margins of the 
economy, and for them especially, the elections and jug- 
gling of billions of dollars barely touches their lives. 

The IMF and its dollars are tied in most peoples’ 
minds to the economic hardships of the 1980s when 
Brazil agreed to a number of IMF strictures in order to 
get funds. Cardoso cannot now easily inflict more chaos 
on people’s lives by following through on the government 
cutbacks and austerity the IMF expects. 

Mid-East agreement 


Mass strike in Colombia 



Over 700,000 public sector workers, including teach- 
ers, doctors, airport, telephone and oil workers, went 
out on strike in Colombia, Oct. 8. Andres Pastrana, 
elected as president in August, has refused to rescind 
austerity measures, including slashing government 
jobs, and has sent in police to break up demonstrations. 
Strikers held marches and rallies in Bogota and other 
cities, demanding more spending by the government on 
social programs and an increase in their own wages. 
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The October Israeli-Palestinian negotiations, con- 
vened under Clinton’s sponsorship, were held to kick- 
start the nearly moribund 1993/1995 Oslo “land for 
peace” accords, which expire in May 1999. The right- 
wing nationalist Likud-Netanyahu government 
agreed ion paper to return some 13% more of the West 
Bank to Arafat-Palestinian Authority control within 
the next three months, under condition that Arafat 
suppress Palestinian resistance, not limited to Hamas 
or Islamic Jihad. To ensure the “security” agreements, 
the U.S. CIA was designated as referee! 

Small wonder that there is little support among 
Palestinians for what Arafat has brought home. The | 
day to day hardships and insults that Palestinians 
have suffered with Netanyahu since 1996, especially 
border closings and loss of work, and the open Israeli 
government support of rabid religious settlers in the 
heart of traditional Palestinian areas, are not 
addressed in the “Wye Memorandum” (named after 
the South USA former plantation where the parties 
met). Instead, they are laid open to more restrictions 
and repression from their own “representatives”. 

Netanyahu was predictably opposed from the 
extreme religious-settler right wing of his coalition 
which disowned him for conceding even one inch of 
“Eretz Israel,” despite his appointment of Ariel 
Sharon as Foreign Minister only days before talks 
opened. Sharon, most notorious for allowing 
Palestinian refugees in Sabra and Shatila to be 
slaughtered by Lebanese fascist troops in 1982, is ! 
most identifiable within Israel as the hard-line backer 
of settlements in occupied lands. However, his point of 
view is now shared by others, that land concessions do 
not automatically mean loss of Israeli control, as long 
as they are strategically handled. This control 
includes not only military “security” in the parceling 
of land, but control of the infrastructure, especially 
water and other basic resources for development. 

Arafat is holding out his own supposed trump card, 
the unilateral declaration of a Palestinian state when 
the Oslo accords expire in May. This strategy relates 
primarily to Arafat’s goal of maintaining control over 
the Palestinian Authority, which has come under 
increasing criticism for authoritarianism and wide- 
spread corruption under his administration. 

While the vast majority of Palestinians and Israelis 
support reaching a peaceful agreement of mutually- 
agreed upon self-determination, there was a resound- 
ing lack of enthusiasm for the recently-concluded 
talks, compared to the original Oslo agreements. News 
& Letters will analyze the situation in more detail in 
upcoming issues. 


— g=5 ■ ; news AND LETTERS COMMITTEES as - s s : 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form- as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy | for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title Ifhe 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection— 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 





